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INTRODUCTION 


1 ESTEEM it a privilege to be permitted to say a few worda 
by way of introduction to Sir Walter Scott’s Tdlu of a 
Grandfaiher. There can be few men who would not gladly 
take a port, however small and bumble, in calling fresh 
attention to any work of so great and good a man, of 
so lovable and gifted a writer. 

The first series of the fairs of a Qrandfather was published 
nearly sixty years ago, in December 1827. The severe 
task of writing the Life of Napoleon had been finished on 
9th June 1827, and the very next morning Scott records 
in his diary that “ the good thought came into his head 
to write stories for little Johnnie Lockhart from the 
history of Scotland.” The su^estion came to him from 
the popularity of Croker's Stories from ilte History of England, 
but he determined not to write quite so simply as Croker 
bad done, because he felt a conviction that “ both children 
and the lower class of readers hate books which are written 
down to their capacity, and love those that are composed 
more for their betters and elders. 1 will,” be says, “ make, 
if possible, a book that a child shall understand, yet 
man will feel some temptation to peruse should he chanoe 
to take it up..,. It will require, however, a simplicity of 
style not quite iuy own. The grand and interesting con- 
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gists in idcus, uot in words, A clever thing of the kind 
mfgbt have a race.” 

' He was not disappointed in his expectation. The first 
Thief appeared early in December, and “their reception 
was more rapLui'ons than that of any of his works since 
Ivonhoe” “He had,” says his biographer, “solved for the 

of narrating 

excite and gratify the ctiriosity of youth, and please and 
instiuct the wisest of mature minds. The popularity of 
the book has grown with every year that has since elapsed; 
it is equally prized in the library, the boudoir, the school* 
room, and the nursery; it is adopted as the happiest of 
manuals, not only in Scotland, but wherever the f^ng liah 
t<mgue is spoken ; nay, it is to be seen in the hands of old 
and young all over the civilised world, and has, 1 have little 
doubt, extended the knowledge of Scottish history in 
quarters where little or no interest had ever before, been 
awakened- as to any other parts of that subject ^^pt 
those immediately connected with Mary Stuart and the 
Chevalier.” 

This estimate of the popularity of the Tale6 was 
perfectly accurate when Lockhart wrote his admirable 
biography. In more recent days they have been, so to 
speak, “crowded out” by the vast multiplicity of new 
publications. The present edition is due to the i>ersua8ion 
that the work is far too valuable to be suifeied to sink 
into neglect. 

The charm of the book lies partly in that indefinable 
stamp of genius and distinction which it shares with all 
the wiitings of Sir Walter Scott, and jKirtly in its simplicity 
and vividness. 

The preface warns us that the Tales were begun in 
a manner which was deemed most suitable to the corn- 


history so as at ouoe to 


first time the problem 
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prehension of a very little boy, but, as they advanced, 
Sir Walter found that intell^ent chUdrcn can be inter¬ 
ested in a stylo considerably more elevated, and one which 
is capable of attracting tho attention of older and more 
oritical readers. This was a belief which Sir Walter had 
derived from his own oxj)erience. Speaking of the euly 
days in which he first became acquainted with the characters 
of Shakspeare, be says, in his Autobiography, “I rather 
suspect that children derive impulses of a powerful, and 
important kind in hearing things which they cannot entirely 
comprehend j and therefore that to write down to children's 
understanding is a mistake: set them on the scent^ and 
let them puzzle it out.” But the writer never loet sight 
of the fact that his first auditor was his young grimdson, 
and he tested the suitableness of his style and matter in 
many a delightful riae m the woods of Abbotsford with 
his “ Hugh Littlejohn.” The result was all that could be 
desired. Every boy of healthy and imsopbistioatcd tastes 
will read this sketch of Scottish history with advantage 
and delight. Tho early stories have all the legendary 
charm which we find in T.ivy’s heroic tales of the early 
days of Konie, and, us in Arnold’s lliflory of Rome, they, are 
written in a stylo which is sufficient to remind the reader 
that ho is still Avandering in tho misty borderlands which 
separate fact from myth. As the book advances be will 
emerge from those “realms of faerie," and will find him¬ 
self moving amid scenes of an interest ns thrilling as any 
in rbmuice, while at the same time he is face to face with 
acti^l 6Tet)ta and with the famous peraonage whose deeds 
form the annals of 

‘Mn old tod hftuglity nation proud in armf)/' 

Sir Walter Scott had many of the highest qualification! 
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for the task which, like so many of hia later tasks, was 
Ondertaken in days of calamity amt ruin. The labour 
'fhtch fell upon him in the decline of hia powers was serera 
•xid anxioua, but it had its own healing blessednesa for a 
brave and wounded apiht. The Tales were written with 
ease and heartiuess. He was moving in fancy among acenes 
which he had loved from boyhood, and was inspired through¬ 
out by the enthuaiasm of a love for Scotland which could 
not be aurpasBod in depth and intensity. The atoriea have 
wught some of the glow and ruah of feeling with which 
they were first narrated to little Johnnie, as he galloped 
with his grandfather under the summer trees, and were 
afterwards dashed into writing in the library at Abbotsford. 
Mr. Adolphus, the author of the Letters U> Heher, gives us a 
rery pleasant picture of Sir Walter as he utilised the long 
wet hours of a rainy day by pressing forward in his task. 
His nerves were at that time susceptible of acute excite¬ 
ment from the slightest cause, so that the beauty of the 
evening, or the sighing of the summer breeze, brought tears 
—though not unhappy tears—into his eyes. He wOUld 
eit for hours at his desk while the “ dashing trot" of his 
pen over the paper seemed to vie with the pattering of 
the rain in rapidity and continuance. He felt no sense of 
disturbance when the merry cries of his grandchildren in 
the bail woke a stified growl of protest from Nimrod, or 
Bear, or Spice, as they lay dosing at his feet Few of bis 
books were written more easily and happily. ‘‘This 
morning,” he says, “ was dami*, dripping, and unpleasant, 
so 1 even made a work of necessity, and set to the Tales 
like a dragon. I murdered Maclelkn of liomby at the 
Tbrieve Castle j stabbed the Black Douglas in the town of 
Stirling; astonished King James before Koxburgfa; and 
stifled the Karl of Mar in his bath in the Canongate. A 
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wild world, my masters, this Scotland of oars must have 
been. No fear of want of interest; no lassitude in those 
days for want of work— 

“ For trewoa, d’ye see, 

Was to them a dish of tea, 

And murder bread and butter.” 

A book written eon amore is always likely to prove 
interesting, and Sir Walter had been prepared for his 
work hy the varied training of a life. He came of an 
ancient fiuadly of which many of the members had taken 
an active and prominent part in the scenes which he 
describes. He abounded in rare local information. His 
tastee and pursuits had been in great measure formed by his 
love for the old songs and tales which, in the happy days 
of his early boyhood, formed the amusement of a retired 
counky family. When he came down to the later parts 
of his narrative he could draw largely upon stories of 
Border depredations which were still matters of reoent 
tradition, and in which Wat of Harden, Wight Willie of 
Aikwood, Willie Fire-the-braes, and other moss-troopers 
had lived their stormy lives. His memory, from which 
names, dates, and other technicalities of history easily 
escaped, was singularly tenacious when fascinated by 
passages of poetry and Border-raid hallada When writing 
of the '45 he could rely on evidence derived from those 
whose relatives had fallen at CuUoden, and even from 
those who eould speak of the Chevalier from personal know¬ 
ledge. Subjects of history and “ auld lang syne ” were then 
discussed in Scotland with all the heat of the ptr/ervidum 
ingeniwn, and intimate friends would almost quarrel over 
their different estimates of the gallant Montiose and the 
"dark and politic” Argyle. A little print of “Bonnie 
Prince Ohulie” was one of the ornaments of Scott's 
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atudeat’s “ den " when he was living in his father’s htnise 
at Edinbui^h. Over it was booked io the wall the saucer 
which once belonged to a cup which his father had flung 
out of the window rather than taste from anything which 
had been used by Mr Murray of Broughton, who, after being 
the secretary of Prince Charles Stuart, had purchased his 
own life by giving evidence against the noblest of his 
adherents. From the lips of Sir Balph Ahercromby he 
had beard the narrative of the journey which he had been 
obliged to make to the retreat of Hob Koy; and he bad 
collected various relics not only of the famous cateran, but 
of all the chief families and heroes of Scottish story— 
inohiding the sword presented by Charles I. to the great 
Marquis of Montrose. When the Duke of Montrose play¬ 
fully threatened to make a raid on Abbotsford and recover 
tills relic of his ancestor, "Your Grace is very welcome to 
try,” answered Sir Walter drily; “ but wo’re near Philip- 
hangb yonder.” 

Sir Walter had another advantage from his tborougb 
knowledge of the scenes in which bis narrative is plac^ 
He had wandered far and wide over the hills and moors of 
Scotland in his youth, and had taken a jouniey into 
Northumberland to make a close in8]icction of Flodden 
Field. He had penetrated into the wild and inaccessible 
district of Liddesdale " to examine the rains of the famous 
Castle of Hermitage, and to pick up some of the ancient 
riding ballads among the descendants of the moss-troopers 
who had followed the banner of the Douglases, when lords 
of that grim and remote fortress.” MTion writing The Lady 
of the Lake, he "put to the test the practicability of riding 
from the banks of Loch Vennachar to the Castle of Stirling 
within the brief space which he had assigned to Fitz- 
Jamea’s gny, Bayard.” Even the imaginary fortresses of 
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hit nobles had tbdr actual prototypes. TuUyreolaD in 
Waiml€y was taken from Craighall in Perthslure, and 
Tillietudlem in Old Mortality bore some resemblance to tbs 
Oastle of Craignethan on the Netfaan, about three miles 
from its junction with the Clyde. 

His father was vexed with his rambles, but they enaUed 
him in after years to set off his narratives with a descriptive 
accuracy which enables the reader to realise them almost 
as vividly as the writer himself. No man knew so well as 
he tl^e mined abbeys, and feudal castles, and historic 
battlefidds in which Scotland abounds. Melrose and 
Dryburgh, Selkirk and Hermitage, and Dunnottar and 
Lochleven, Bannockburn and Pbiliphai^h and Prestonpans, 
were to him familiar scenes, and I suppose that there were 
few places of great fame in the history of his country on 
which at some tome or other in his life be had not gased 
with the eye of a poet and the interest of an antiquary. 
And meanwhile he was learning from his rambles more 
valuable lessons than those of geography. He was gaining 
an intimate acquaintance with tliB living manners of his 
countrymen under conditions which belonged almost entirely 
bo the past, and which were already undergoing a process 
of rapid obliteration. “He was mailin’ himseli a’ the 
time,” says Mr. Shortread; “bnt he didna ken maybe 
what he was about till years had passed.” 

The chief charms of Scott’s historical style are that it is 
so picturesque, and so human. Another passage from his 
Autobi(^raphy will illustrate both characteristics. “ Show 
me,” he says, “ an old castle or a field of battle, and I was 
at home at once, filled it with its combatants in their 
proper costume, and overwhelmed my bearers by the 
enthusiasm of my descriptioiL In crossing Magus Moor, 
near St Andrews, the spirit moved me to give a picture of 
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t^o assasBmatioQ of the Archbishop of St. Andrews to some 
fellow-trayeliers with whom I was accidentally asBooUted, 
and one of them, though well acquainted with the story, 
protested that my narrative had frightened sway his 
night’s sleep. 1 mention this to show the distinction 
between a sense of the picturesque in action and in scenery. 
If I have since been able in poetry to trace with some 
success the principles of the latter, it has always been with 
reference to its general and leading features, or under some 
alliance with moral feeling; and even this proficiency has 
cost me study.” Let any one read the narrative of the 
Battle of the Standard, or of the adventures of the Bruce 
and the Black Douglas in the first series of TaleSy and he 
will see in perfection the gift of vividness which is so 
valuable to a historian. No intelligent boy who has read 
those narratives can surely ever forget the impression 
which they left upon his mind. 

For the young, again, the moral and religious reflecUous 
occanonally woven into the narrative vrill have a real 
value. After observing that Edward I. may have deemed 
himself excusable for the force and fraud which he had 
used in his conquests, because he believed that much good 
would result from uniting the whole island of Britain 
under one government, and thus preventing future wars, 
Scott pauses to tell his grandson that “ God who sees into 
our hearts wiU not bless those measures which are wicked 
in themselves because they are used under a pretence of 
bringing about that which is goodj” and that the evil 
which Edward did, whatever may have been his motives, 
did but inflame the hatred and violence of national anti< 
pathy, and so retard the prospect of uniting the Scotch, the 
Welsh, and the English into one people. When he records 
the fact that many persons wept when, five hundred yean 
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after bis interment, the wasted skull of Eobert Bruce 
was found in bis grave at Dunfermline, be points out 
that it would be far better to be forgotten altogether 
than to be remembered for deeds of tyranny and oppression, 
since 

" O&Iy tbe actions of tbs just 
Smell Biveet and blossom ui the dnst” 

Once more, after narrating the assassination of Earl Douglas 
by James II. at Stirling, he shows that the follies and 
even the orimos of men are sometimes overruled by Divine 
Providence for wise and gracious ends. Such remarks may 
almost he rosetibcd as superfluous by ordinary readers, but 
they sprang from the manly and spontaneous piety which 
linked together the days of the great writer, and they have 
doubtless helped many a youthful student to notice the 
wakings of God in history. This method of the inte^ 
pretation of human events bad been learnt by Scott from the 
Holy Scriptures, of which, from his earliest days, he bad been 
a constant student, and which, like Coleridge, he regarded 
as the true nu^nual for statesmen. He held as his clue to 
the meaning of history—even of a history so tragic and so 
bloody as the early annals of Scotland—the sentence with 
which Orosius begins his summary of St Augustine’s City 
of God —“ DivvnA provideniM agitwr mundjis el homo." Ho 
would have said with the great Vico, that “ History is a 
civil theology of the Divine Providencej" with Bolingbroke 
that it is “Philosophy teaching by examples;” with 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, that “ The history of the world is 
not intelligible apart from a government of the world 
and with Fichte, that “ Every stop in advance in history is 
an inflowing of God “God alone makes history, but he 
does this by the agency of man.” 

The reader of the Toiu of a Onmdfaiher will feel a 
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unique source of interest in comparing the historic narrative 
with the imaginafcivo reproduction of the same events, and 
with the delineation of the same great historic characters in 
the novels. Exquisite as a poet, picturesque as a historian, 
U is as a novelist that Scott has rendered his most splendid 
services to all who speak the tongue of Shakspeore and 
Milton. Next to the plays of Shakspeare there are no 
writings of a single author in whose pages the reader will 
find so rich and varied a source of elevating and innocent 
delight. The novelists who have written since Scott's day 
can be counted by hundreds, and many of them have been 
and are persons of high genius; yet readers whose taste 
and insight render them most competent to judge have 
declared that the peculiar merits of Sir Walter have never 
been surpassed, nor his pre-eminence in his own sphere of 
work ever shaken. In reading the Talfs of a Grandfather, 
we can watch the artist at his work. Kobert the Bruce 
meets us again in the Lord of the Isle$; Eobert III. and 
the Dukes of liotbesay and Albany in tlie Fair Maid of 
Perth; James IV. in Marmion; James V. in the Lady of 
the Lake; Mary Queen of Soots in the Abbot; James VI. 
in Fortunes of Nigel; Charles II. in Woodstock; Graham 
of Claverhouse and Monmouth in Old MorUUity; Prince 
Charlie in Waverley z.XiA Bedgauntlei. Thus the history and 
the novels help each other. The stately figures of kings 
and heroes which pass before us in the narrative becoming 
living, brcatliing men, under the glamour of romance. We 
see them act, we hear them speak; we become familiar 
with their dress, their personal appearance, their motives, 
the surroundings in the midst of which they lived. On 
the other hand, the freer details of the novels in the slight 
matters in which the,y divci^ from liUtoric fact are readily 
corrcctod by the authentic memorials of the history. Thus 
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the novels become more instructive, tbe bistoiy more 
vividly interesting. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Scott’s writings than the 
absence of unfair bias. He was himself a convinced and 
steady Tory; yet, as he never allowed his Toryism to affect 
his private ieelings of friendship, so he never allowed it to 
interfefe with his historic judgment. In very early days 
he had formed a strong prejudice in favour of the Stuarts, 
originally derived from the songs and tales of the Jacobites, 
and deepened by the stories current in bis family of the 
cruelties and executions which followed the battle of 
CuUoden, and which had led him to detest “with more 
than infant hatred" the name of “Butcher Cumberland." 
Yet the fascinating halo of romance which magnifies and 
illumines the person of Prince Charles Edward has not led 
him to conceal the weakness and superficiality of his 
character. He has invested the captirity of Queen Mazy 
at Lochloven with a pathetic dignity and interest, and he 
evidently felt the magnetic influence which the brilliant 
Queen has exercised oven over the imagination of posterity. 
Yet ho does not conceal her unpardonable indiscretions; 
and there can be little doubt that in his historic judgment 
be M’as convinced of her guilt even while he felt compassion 
for her misfortunes. “Of his impartiality of judgment,” 
says Mr. Euskiu in Fots Clangerat “ I think it is enough, 
once for all, to bid you observe, that, though himself by fui 
inherited disposition and accidental circumstances pre- 
judiced in favour of the Stuart cause, the aristocratic 
character, and the Catholic religion,—the only perfectly 
noble ch. racter in his first novel is that of a Hanoverian 
colonel, and the most cxqiiisitoly finished and heroic 
character in idl his novels that of a Presbyterian milk¬ 
maid." In the remarks which he makes in the Prefatory 
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Letter to the third aeriea of Taks^ he pointe out that oo 
political party is infallible, and that actions are not to be 
approved or condemned in the gross because they ^ere 
committed fay a particular faction; but that each event is 
to be judged of by its own circumstances, and the motives 
of the actors. A friendly reviewer, who had given him 
full credit for truthfulness and impartiality in dealing with 
controTortod points, had blamed him for suppressing 
certain inferences which seemed too obvious not to be 
discerned, and too stubborn to be refuted. Scott makes 
the intorceiing reply that he baa not indeed deserted his 
banners though be has not unfurled them, but that he had 
been convinced by years of thotigbt that many of the 
suggested conclusions might be challenged, and that others 
were liable to much moclification. He says that in any 
case he wou]<l have thought it an unpardonable crime to 
fdsify in any controvorted point the truth of history, and 
that he regarded as a blot and stain upon our past annals, 
and as an element of future peril, the tendency of party- 
spirit to treat all its own adherents as demigods, and all 
on the other eido as fiends or fools. Many historians of 
high fame might have been the better for weighing the 
worth of those simple remarks. 

Scott aimed, therefore, at presenting in the following 
pages a general and not uninteresting selection of facts, 
which might at a future time form a secure foundation {or 
political sentiments,’’ and which might lead his grandson 
in later days to a closer and more accurate study of the 
history of his country. But as far as accuracy is concerned 
there is very little in the Talet of a Orandfaiher which it 
would be necessary for a student to uoleam. Eeapeeting 
some points indeed there have been more recent discoverids 
which have brought to light new doouments and new facts; 
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but even these do not necessitate any material dumge of 
view. 1 have tested the flowing and interesting nairatave 
of Tala by comparing them with the grave description 
of the same events in the most recent and elaborate of tiie 
histories of Scotland—that by Mr. John Hill Burton. I do 
not think that there is a single terioas error which requires 
correction. Even in telling so dark, so complicated, and 
BO mysterious a story as the Gowrie Conspiracy, Sir Walter 
gave to his grandchild all the facts which were then 
available for tbe understanding of an event, respecting 
which the lost truth will, in all probability, remain 
concealed till the end of time. About his historical 
services, as alx)ut all that he ever did, Scott was extremely 
modest In reply to a speech by Mr. Baillie of Jerviswood, 
he said, “ That in what he had done for Scotland as a writer, 
he was no more entitled to the merits which bad been 
ascribed to him than tho servant who scours the braeses 
to the credit of having mode them •, that he bad perhaps 
been a good housemaid to Scotland, and given the country 
a 'rubbing up'; and in so doing might have deserved 
some praise for assiduity, and that was all.” But a grate* 
ful posterity will give him far higher praise than that of 
diligence. '* Scott," says Mr. Rtiskin, " is the Old Mortality, 
not of tables of stone, but of the fleshly tables of the heart.” 

Since the Tolu of a Grandfather were written there 
have been many theories and philosophies of history. A 
recent writer, Professor Flinty enumerates fourteen which 
are French, and thirteen which are German in origin. The 
study of history, like all other studies, tends to become 
more technical, more elaborate, more exhaustive, more 
scientific. “1 do not, in tbe least, care to know what 
happened in the past,” says Mr. John Morley, “ except as 
it enables me to see my way more clearly through what 

b 
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happens to-day.” Another historian. Professor J. R. Seeley, 
tells us that history is not meant merely “ to gratify the 
reader's curiosity a1)out the ])ast, but to modify his view of 
the present, and bis forecast of the future ”; and that “history 
fades into mere literature when it loses sight of its relation 
to practical politics.” He seems almost to resent the endeav¬ 
our to be interesting; he warns the historians to “ break 
the drowsy a{>ell of narrative,” and to regard hiatory as 
a vehicle for political philosophy, the comparative study 
of legal institutions, political economy, and international 
law. Nevertheless, it may he safely asserted that the 
older and simjtlor views of a historian’s duty will not be 
sacrificed to these exalted theories. There is no historian, 
from tbo days of Herodotus down to those of Mr. Freeman, 
whose popularity has not largely dc}>ended on the very 
qualities which predominate in Sir Walter Scott—namely, 
a power of bright narration and an interest in facts in their 
human aspect, on the principle of the old Jiatin {)oet— 
“ Eottio sum: humani nihil a me alienum jmio." lie would 
have agreed with the views of history presented after his 
days by Walter Savage I.an(lor and by bis countryman 
Carlyle. liandor disapproved of our pushing valiant men 
back in order to protrude ourselves with husky disputations. 
“Show me,” he says, “the generals and the statesmen who 
stood foremost that I may bend to them in reverence; tell 
me their names, that I may repeat them to my children. 
Commerce in the hariwur, the Arts in the light they love, 
Philosophy in the shade; place History on her rightful 
throne, and at the side of hor Eloquence and War.” 
Carlyle held similar ^uews. “ Better is it,” he says, “ that 
mere earthly historians should lower such pretensions, and 
aiming only at some picture of the thing acted—which 
picture itself will bo but a poor approximation—leave the in- 
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Bcratable [miportof them an acknowledged secret:” and 
again, “Great men are the inspired texts of that divine 
hook of Kevolatiou whereof a chapter is completed from 
epoch to epoch, and by some named history.”* 

Judged by those latter standards, the 2’ales of a Grand¬ 
father fully deserve the title of History. Written in an 
English style, at once singularly pure and singularly 
picturesque honest in their treatment of facts; fair in their 
handling of di8])uted questions; interpenetrated by a manly 
and religio;i6 spirit; glowing with patriotism; abounding 
with illustrations drawn from the storM of knowledge 
which had been accumulated amid the very scenes in which 
the main acts of the drama were enacted, it is impossible 
that they should ever lose their human interest. The old 
man who used to show the ruins of Melrose Abbey said of 
Sir Walter Scott, “ He’ll stand and crack an' laugh wi’ me 
just like an auld wife—and to think that of a mau Oiat 
has suck an awfv’ knowledge of history /" Whether in the 
modem sense Sir Walter’s knowledge of history can be 
called “awfu”’ or not, he certairJy rendered to the 
of his own and other countries such services os have rarely 
lain within the j)ower of historians far more elaborately 
erudite. He was himself legitimately proud of the fact 
that there is not in all his volumes one stain of that base¬ 
ness, or that ill-concealed delight iu evil things, which has 
tainted the pages of many another annalist Neither his 
own countrymen nor others will cease to do homage to 
his genius, and if he may not be ranked with Thucydides 
or Tacitus, he may take a very honoured place side by 
side with Herodotus and Livy. 

The work has been reprinted from the latest edition 

‘ Several of che above quotations on Tliatory ore borrowed from ■ 
bright eeaay in the second eeriee of ObUsr Dida by Angustine BirrelL 
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published in the lifetime of Mr. Lockhart, and probably 
onder liis immediate supervision. It is hoped that, iu 
this their now form, the 7'ales may have a long career of 
usefulness and popularity. The numberless stories written 
for the young arc read by them with an eagerness which 
never seems to dre. In these pages they will meet with 
incidents as thrilling as any which they could had m the 
moat exciting work of fiction, but which have the incom¬ 
parable additional interest of being true. They will thus 
leam that History can be fascinating as well as instructive, 
and may perhaps be led by this discovery to wider and 
more serious studies. 

F. W. FAKKA& 

DSAN'H YaKU, WKHTMiNHTBB, 

October 1, 18S7. 



PREFACE 


Thebe Tales wore writtpon in the interval of other avoca¬ 
tions, for the use of the young relative to whom they are 
inscribed. They embrace at the same time some attemi^ 
at a general view of Scottish History, with a selection of 
its more picturesque and prominent points. Having been 
found useful to the young i>orson for whom tho compilation 
was made, they are now* given to the pulflic, in the hope 
that they may bo a source of instruction for others. The 
compilation, though professing to be only a collection of 
Tales, or Narratives from the Scottish Chronicles, will 
nevertheless be found to contain a general view of the 
History of that country, from the period when it begins to 
possess general interest. 

The Author may here mention that, after commencing 
his task in a manner obvious to the most limited capacity, 
of which the Tale of Macbeth is an example, he was led to 
take a diiTerent view of the subject^ by finding that a style 
considerably more elevated was more interesting to his 
juvenile reader. There is no harm, but, on the contrary, 
there is benefit, in }>resentiDg a child with ideas somewhat 
beyond his easy and immediate comprehension. The 
difficulties thus ofiered, if not too great or too frequent, 
stimulate curiosity and encourage exertion. 

The Author has carefully rcrised the present (second) 
edition, corrected several errors and inaccuracies, and made 
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aumerouB and large additions, bo as to 1)ring the little 
book nearer its pro{>ei‘ cbaiuctor, of an abridged History 
of Scotland, for the use of young persons.* The reigns of 
Malcolm Caumore, and of his immediate successors, have 
been given in some detail, instead of passing at ouce from 
the defeat and death of Macbeth to the wars of Bruce and 
Baliol 

It is the Author’s purpose to carry this little work do^Ti 
to the {>enod of 1748, when the two sister nations became 
blended together in manners as well as by political ties. 
The task will afford an o})]iortunity to show the slow and 
interrupted progress by which England and Scotland, 
ostensibly united by the accession of James the First of 
England, gradually approximated to each other, until the 
last shades of national difference may be almost said to 
have disappeared. 

W. S. 

Abbutsfoko, I ' ed . 1828. 


• [Air. J. G. Lockhart, in liU Jfnnotrso/l/if lAfeofSir Walter Scr>U, 
gays;—"Tho Tales of a OrandfaOher apjiuanid eari; ia Ducember 1827, 
and thoir reception was more rapturous than any one of Sir Walter's 
vorks since Ivanhoe. He liad solved for the lirat time the problem of 
narrating history so as at once to excite and gratify the cunmity of 
youth, and pluase end instruct the wisest nf mature minds. The 
popularity of the book has grown with every year that has since elapsed; 
it is equally prized in the librnry, the boudoir, the sckooirooiu, and the 
nursery ; it ia adopted as the happiest of manuals, not only in Scotland, 
bat wherever tho English tongue is sjwkcn ; nay, it is to be seen in 
the hands of old and young all over the civilised world, and has, I 
have little doubt, estuudod the knowledge of Scottish history in 
quarters where little or no interest had ever before been awakened."] 



DEDICATION 

To HUGH LITTLEJOHN, Esq. 

Much Respectkd Sm, 

Although I have not yet arrived at the reverend period 
of life which may put me once more on a level with yours, 
yet I find myself already i>etter pIo:i^cd to seek an auditor of 
your ago, who is \i3ually contented to hear the same story 
repeated twenty times over, than to attempt instructing 
the more critical hearers among my contemporaries, who 
are apt to object to any tale twee told. It is, therefore, 
probable that bad we been to remain near to each other I 
should have repeated to you many of the stories contained 
in this book more than once. But^ since that has ceased 
to be the case, I have nothing renuuning save to put them 
in this shape, in which you may read them as often as you 
have a mind. 

I have in this little book imitated one with which you 
are well acquainted,—I mean the collection of Stories 
taken from the Ilisiory of England^ and which has been so 
deservedly jwpular.^ 

As you, however, ha])pen to be a person of quick study, 

^ Stories from the llialorg of Englaiui for CKUdrm, I 7 tUi Eight 
Hoa. J, W, Croker. 
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kiid '^re&t penetration, it is m 7 puq)oae to write a li^e 
‘Wori^ which may not only be usefol to you at the age 
(rf five or six years, which I think may be about your 
worship’s present period of life, but which may not be 
beneath your attention, either for style or matter, at the 
graver term of eight, or oven ton years old. When, 
therefore, you find anything a little too hard for you to 
understand at this moment, you must consider that you 
wiU be better able to make out the sense a year or two 
afterwards; or perhaps you may make a great exertion, 
and get at the meaning, just as you might contrive to 
reach something placed upon a high shelf by standing on 
your tiptoes, instead of waiting till you grow a little taller. 
Or who knows but Papa will give you some assistance, 
and that will bo the same as if he act you upon a stoql 
that you might reach down what you wanted. 

And so farewell, my dear Hugh Tjttlejohn.* If you 
should grow iriser and bettor from what you read in this 
book, it will give great j>leasure to your very affectionate 

G)iANDFATHER 

ARBOTBPonu, Dtccmhet 1827. 

^ [John Hugh Tx>ckhart, aiclcDamod aa abora bj his grandfather, 
was the son of J. G. liockbart and Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott John H jgh was bora in 1821, aiiib after a precarioos 
eristenca, died in 183t] 
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Bow Scotland ai\d BngUmd eatnt to be separate fTingdofnt 

England is the southeni, sud ScoUaad ia the northero part 
of the celebrated island called Orest Britain. England ia 
greatly larger than Scotland, and the land is much ric^, and 
produces better crops. There are also a great many more men 
in England, and Iratb the gentlemen and the country people 
arc more wealthy, and have better food and clothing there than 
in Scotland. The towns, also, are much more numerous, and 
more populous. 

Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills, and huge moors 
and wildemesaes, which bear no com, and afford but little food 
for flocks of sbeep or herds of cattle. But the level ground 
that lies along the great rivers is more fertile, and producea 
good crops. The natives of Scotland ore accustomed to live 
more hardily in general than those of England. The cities and 
towns are fewer, smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in 
England. But as Scothmd p<K&e88es great quarries of stone, 
the houses are commonly built of that materi^, which is more 
lasting, and has a grander effect to the eye than the bricks used 
in England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the different ends of the 
same island, and are separated by large and stormy seas from 
all other parts of the world, it seems natural that they should 
have been friendly to each other, and that th^ should have 
I 1 
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^red »s one people under the eeme government Accordinglfi 
Aove two bundled yearn ago, the King of Scotland becoming 
King of England, aa I shall tell you in another part of this 
book, the two nations have ever since then been joined in one 
^eat kingdom, which U caUed Great Britain. 

But, ^fore this happy union of England and Scotland, there 


were many long, cruel, and bloody wars, between the two na¬ 
tions ; and, far from helping or assisting each other, aa became 
good neighbours and fnends, they did each other all the hann 
ttd injury that they possibly could, by invading ea^:h other’s 
territories, killing their subjects, burning their towns, and taking 
their wives and children prisoners. This lasted for many many 
hundred years; and I am about to tell you the reason why the 


land was so divided. 


A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and more, 
there was a brave and warlike people, called the Romans, who 
undertook to conquer the whole world, and subdue all countries, 
•0 as to make their own city of Home the bead of all the nations 
upon the face of the earth. And after conquering far and near, 
at last they came to Britmn, and made a great war upon the 
inhabitants, called the British, or Britons, whom they found 
living there. The Romans, who were a very brave people, and 
well armed, beat the British, and took possession of almost all 
the flat part of the island, which is now called England, and 
also of a part of the south of Scotland. But they could not 
make their way into the high northern mountains of Scotland, 
where they could hardly get anything to feed their soldiers, 
and where they met with much op{K)sitioD from the inhabit- 
anta. The Romans, therefore, gave up all attempts to subdue 
this impenetrable country, and resolved to remain satisfied with 
that level ground, of which they had sdready possessed them- 
selves.^ 


Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the Romans bad 
not been able to subdue, began to come dawn from their moun- 
tuns, and make inroads u)Km that part of the country which 
had been conquered by the Romans. 

These people of the northern parts of Scotland were not one 
nation, but divided in two, culled the Scots and the PfetST^EKy 


^ Tbs flnt ioruloQ of hj the Rornsnii, under Jntlui Cmsf, 

wts in the 6&th year before the Oljrifttiuo Era; that of Scotland, nadir 
AgricoU, a. 0 . 40. 
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often foroght agtinet eadi other, but they always j(^ed tog^^ 
against the Booians, and the Britons who lud been Bubdsn^ 

thttD. At length, the Romans thought th^ would prevent 
these Ficts and Scots from coming into the southern part oi 
Britain,-and laying it waste. For this purpose, they bnilt a 
very long wall between the one side of the Island and the other, 
so that none of the Scots or Picta should come into the country 
on the south side of the wall; and they made towen on 'ftw 
wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place; so that, at 
the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to defend any part of 
the wall which was attacked. This fint Roman wall was 
built^ between the two great Firths of the Clyde and the Forth, 
just where the island of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to be seen at this day. You cem see it on the 
map. 

This wall defended the Britons for a time, and the Scots and 
Piets were shut out from the fine rich land, and enclosed within 
their own mountains. But they were very much displeased 
with this, and assembled in great numbers, and cUmb^ over 
the wall, in spite of all that the Romans conld do to oppose 
them. A man, named Qrahame, is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over ; and the common people still call the re- 
mams of the wtdl Grabame’s dike. 

Now the Romans, finding that this fint wall could not keep 
out the barbarians (for so they termed the Piets and the Scots), 
thought they would give up a large portion of the country to 
them, and perhaps it might make them quiet. So they built a 
new wall, and a much etronger one than the fint, sixty miles 
&rther back from the Ficts and Scots.^ Yet the barbarians 
made as many furious attacks to get over this second wall, as 
ever they bad done to break through the former. But the 
Roman soldien defended the second wall so well, that the Scots 
and Piets could not break through it; though they often 
round the end of the wall by sea, in boats made of ox hides, 
stretched upon hoojn, landed on the other side, and did very 
much mischief. In the meantime, the poor Britons led a very 

‘ Daring the invuion of Agricols, a.d. 81—m< 1 rebnilt by Antoninas in 

] 40 . 

* The vail of Adrian, buUt a.s. 120. It extended quite acroas tbs 
Island, from the river Tyne at Newcastle to the Solway Firth at Ckr- 
Uak 
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Jife j for the Romiuui^ when they eubdued their countrjt 
h^kving taken away all their amui, they lost the habit of uaing 
dtein, or of defending themBelres, and trusted entirely to ^ the 
{irot^tioQ of their conquerors 

But at this time great quarrels, and coniuBlons^ and ^iTil 
ifm, took place at Roms So the Roman Emperor sent to 
the soldiers whom he bad maintained in Britain, and ordered 
they should immediately return to their own country, and 
leave the Britons to defend their wall as well as they could; 
against their unruly and warlike neighbours the Piets and Scots. 
Tbt Roman soldiera were very sorry for the poor Britons, but 
they could do no more to help them than by repairing the wall 
of defence. They therefore built it all up, and made it as 
if it were quite new. Aud then they took to their ships, and 
isft the island.^ 

After the departtue of the Romans, the Britons were quite 
unable to protect the wall against the barbarians; for, since 
their conquest by the Romans, they had become a wc^ and 
cowardly people. So the Piets and Scots broke through the 
wall at several points, wasted and destroyed the country, and 
took away the boys and girls to be slaves, seized upon the 
sheep, and upon the cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the 
inhabitants every sort of mischief. Thus at last the Britons, 
An ding theiuaelves no longer able to resist those barbarous 
people, invited into Britain to their assistance a number of men 
from the north of Germany who weie called Anglo-Saxons. 
Now, these were a very brave and warlike peojdc, and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and landed in the south 
part of Britain, and helped the Britons to fight with the Scots 
and Piets [a.d. 449], and drove those nations again into the 
hDls and fastness<« ^ their own country, to the north of the 
wall which the R^miaus built; and they were never afrerwards 
BO troublesome to their neightoura. 

But the Biitons were not much the better for the defeat of 
tfa^ nortbem enemies; for the Saxons, when they had come 
into Britain, and saw what a beautiful rich cimntry it was, and 
that the people W'ere not able to defend it, rcso]ve<1 to take the 
land to themselves, and to make the Britons their slaves imd 
servants. The Britons were very unwilling to have thdr 

^ Aftsr the partlsl ocenpaUen of Gmt BHUin by the Romsuf duiiag 
s period of 500 yeere, they flntby ebdicated the ietend a^d. 446. 
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counti 7 taken from them by the peot^e they had called in to 
help them, and so strore to oppose them; bat the Saxons 
veire stronger and more warlike than they, and defeated them 
BO c^fben, that they at last got possesBion of all the level uid flat 
land in the south part of Bri^n. However, the bravest part 
of the Britons fled into a very hilly part of the country, which 
is called Wales, and there they defended themselves against the 
Saxons for a great many yearn; and their descendants still 
speak the ancient British language, called Welsh. In the 
meantime, the Anglo-Saxons spread themselves throughout 
all the south part of Britain, and the nsnie of the country was 
changed, and it was no longer called Britun, but England; 
which moons the land of the Anglo-Saxons who bad con¬ 
quered it 

WhOe the Saxons and Britons were thus fighting together, 
the Scots and the Piets, after they had been driven b^k behind 
the Roman wall, also quarrelled and fought between themselves; 
and at last, alter a great many battles, the Scots got oompletely 
the better of the Piets, The common people say that the Scom 
destroyed them entirely; but I think it is not likely that 
they could kill such great munbers of people. Yet it is certain > 
they must have slain many, and driven otben out of the country, ’ 
and made the rest their servants and slaves; at least the Picta 
were never heard of in history alter these great defeats, and the 
Scots gave their own name to the north part of Britain, as the 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the south part; and so came 
the name of Scotland, the laud of the Scots; and England, the 
land of the English. The two kingdoms were divided from 
each other, on the east by the river Tweed; then, as you pro¬ 
ceed westward, by a great range of hills and wildernesses, and 
at length by a branch of the sea called the Firth of Solway. 
The division is not very far from the old Roman wall. The 
wall itself has been long sulfered to go to ruins; but, as 1 have 
already said, there are some parts of it still stwding, and it is 
curious to see how it runs as straight as an arrow over lii g h 
hills, and through great bogs and morasses. 

You see, therefore, that Britain was divided between three 
different nations, who were enemies to each other.—There was 
Elngland, which was the richest and best part of tlie island, and 
which was inhabited by the English. Then there was Sootlaad, 
full of hills and great lakes, and difficult and dangeroui {moi- 
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pices, wUd boatbs, and grei^ moraeses. This couDtiy was 
ifihabited by the Scots, or Scottish meo. And there was Wsles^ 
also a very wild and mountainous country, whither the remains 
oi the ancient Britons had fied, to obtain safety from the 
Saxona 

The Welsh defended their country for a long time, and lived 
ondar their own government and laws; yet the English got 
possession of it at last But they were not able to become 
masters of Scotland, though they tried it frequently. The two 
eonntriea were under different Idngs, who fought together very 
often and very desperately; and thus you see the reason why 
England and Scotland, though making parts of the same island, 
were for a long time great enemies to each other. Papa will 
show you the two countries on the map, and you must take 
notice that Scotland is all full of hills, and wild moors covered 
with heather.—But now 1 think upon it, Mr. Hugh Littlejohn 
is a traveller, and has seen Scotiwd, and England too, with 
his own eyes. However, it will do no barm to look at the 
map. 

The English are very fond of their fine country; tiiey call it 
^^Old Engkud,” and Merry England, and think it the finest 
land that the sun shines upoa And the Scots are also very 
proud of their own country, with its great lakes and mountains; 
and, in the old language of the country, they call it The land 
of the lakes and mountains; and of tiie bravo men; and often, 
also, ‘^Tbe Laud of Oakes,’' because the people live a good deal 
upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. But 
both England and Scotland are now parts of the same kingdom, 
and ^are is no use in asking which is the best country, or has 
the bravest men.^ 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr. Littl^obn. But as we are 

^ From the time of KeuQeth lllacAlj»lno to of Macbetb-^tbst is, 
from S41 to 1040, a tpace of Ahoat two ceoturisa, we have a line of 6ftee& 
kingi of Scots, of whom it ia etaj to percetTS that, in AjiiU of the abrad 
Iffejudicea ooncemiug the ioferionty of tbs Oadic race, they tusiained 
AOccAssfully the sceptre of Kenneth, and, by rei^eatod battles both wiUi the 
Bngllah and the Danes, not only repoUed the atUcLa of their nelghboon, 
but consolidated the Ktrengtb of their kingdom, gradually modelling m 
amodatlon of barbarotu, and in pari wandering tribes, into the oonsletMCe 
of a regular atata It ia true that, through the mist of yeara, these soap- 
tcred ahadee are seen bnt indUtJncUy and dimly; yet, aa we catch a 
fUmpee, we see them occupied aJwaye in battle, and often in coaqueet.'’-* 
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to tell many sboriea about Scotland and England, it ia best to 
letnm what sort of countries we are talking about. The nest 
story shall be more entertaining. 


CHAPTER II 

The Story of Ma^lX 

CONXEMPORASY Sovereigns. — England'. Canute, Harold, Hsrdi- 
Canute, Edward the Confessor. Franet •. Henry I. 

1033—1056 

Soon after the Scots and Piets hud become one people, as I 
told you before, there wus a King of Scotland called Duncan, a 
very good old m:ai. fie had two sons •, one was called Mal¬ 
colm, and the other Donnldbane. But King Duncan was too 
old to lead out his onny to battle, and his sons were too young 
to help him. 

At this time Scotland, and indeed France and Engluid, and 
all the other countries of Europe, were much haras^ by the 
Danes. These were a very fierce, warlike people, who sailed 
from one place t.< another, and landed their armies on the coast, 
burning and destroying everything wherever they came. They 
were heathens, and did not believe in the Bible, but thought of 
nothing but battle and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
toey came to countries where the inhabitants were cowardly, 
they took possession of the land, as I told you the Saxons took 
possession of Britain. At other times, they landed with their 
soldiers, took what spoil they could find, burned the houses, 
and then got on board, hoisted sails, and away again. They 
(Bd BO much mischief, that people put up prayers to God in the 
churches, to deliver them from the rage of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in King Duncati’s time, that a great fleet 
of these Danes came to Scotland and landed their men .in Fife,^ 
and threatened to take possession of that province. So a 
numerous Scottish army was levied to go to fight against them. 
The King, as 1 told you, was too old to command his army, 
and bis sons were too young. He therefore sent out one of his 

^ Uadw the commuid of Sueso, Kiag of Denmark end Norway. 
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eear relatiou, who was called Macbeth; be was sou of Fiuel, 
kho was Thane, as it was called, of Glainniis. The gorenrata 
of {Morinces were at that time, in Scotland, called thanes; thejr 
were afterwards termed earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put bimeelf at the 
head of the Scottish army, and marched against the Duiea. 
And he carried with him a relation of his own, cdled i^nquo, 
who was Thane of Xx)cliaber, and was also a very brave man. 
Bo there was a great battle fought betv'een the Dunes and the 
Scots; and Macbeth and Banqno, the Scottish generals, defeated 
the Donee, and drove them bach to their ships, leaving a great 
many of their soldiers both killed and wounded. Then Mae> 
beth and his army marchc<l back to a town in the north of 
Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on account of their victory. 

Now there lived at this time three old women in the town 
of Forres, whom people looked upon as witchi's, and supposed 
they could tell what was to come to pass. Nobody would 
believe suclt folly nowadays, except low and ignorant aeatures, 
Such as those who consult gipsies in order to have their fortunes 
told; but in tliose early times the people were much more 
ignorant, and even great men, like Maclwth, believed that such 
persons as these witches of Forres could tell what was to come 
to pass afterwards, and listen to the nonsense they told them, 
as if the old women had really been prophetessea The old 
women saw that they were reB])Ccted and feared, so that they 
were tempted to impose upon people, by pretending to tell 
what was to happen to them; and they got presents for 
doing sa 

So the three old women went and stood by the wayside, in 
a great moor or heath near Forres, and waited till Macbeth 
ciune up. And then, st<-pping before him as be was marching 
at the head of his soldiers, the first woman said, “AH hail, 
Macbeth—hail to thee. Thane of GhunmiH.” The second said, 
“ All hail, Macbeth—hail to thee. Thane of Cawdor,” Then the 
third, wishing to pay him a higher compUment than the other 
two, smd, “All hail, Macbeth, that shult be King of Scotland.” 
Uacbeth was very much surprised to hear them give him these 
titles; and while he was wondering what they could mean, 
Banquo stepped forward, and asked them whether they hod 
nothing to tell about him as well ns about Macljetb. And they 
Slid that he should not be so great as Macbeth, but that, 
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though he himself should oerer be a king, jret his children 
dumld succeed to the throne of Scotland, uid be kings for a 
great number of years. 

Before Macbeth rccorered from bU surprise, there came a 
messenger to telt him that his father was dead, so that be was 
become Thane of Qlammis by inheritance. And there came a 
second messenger, from the King, to thank Macbeth for tiie 
great victory over the Danes, and toll him that the Thane of 
Oawdor had rebelled against the King, and that the King bad 
taken bis otBce from him, and had sent to make Macbeth Thane 
of Cawdor as well as of Glammis. Thus the two first <dd 
women seemed to be right in giving him those two titles. I 
dareeay they knew something of the death of Macbeth’s lather, 
and that the government of Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, 
though he bad not heard of it. 

However, Macbeth, seinug a port of tbeir words come to be 
true, began to think how he was to bring the rest to pass, and 
make himself king, as well as Thane of Olsmmia and Cawdor. 
Kow Macbeth bad a wife, who was a very ambitious, wicked 
woman, and when she found out that her husband thought of 
raismg himself up to be King of Scotland, sho encouraged him 
in bis wicked purixtse, by all the means in her power, and pm*- 
Buaded him that the only way to get possessiou of t^e crown 
was to kill the good old King, Duncan. Macbeth was very 
unwilling to commit so great a crime, for he knew what a good 
sovereign Duncan had been; and he recollected that he wai 
bis relation, and bad been always very kind to him, and had 
entrusted him with the command of his army, and had bestowed 
on him the goverument or tbanedoin of Cawdor. But bis wife 
continued telling him what a foolish, cowardly thing it was in 
him not to take the opportunity of making biinself King, when 
it was in his power to gain what the witches promised him. 
So tile wicked advice of his wife, and the prophecy of these 
wretched old women, at last broi^ht Macbeth to think of 
murdering bis King and hU friend. The way in which he 
acoomplisbed his crime, made it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit him, at a great 
castle near Inverness; and the good King, who had uo 
suspicions of his Idusman, accepted the invitation very 
willingly. Macbeth and his lady received the King and aU 
his retinue with much appearance of joy, and made a great 
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f(BWt, AS A Bulyect would do to make his King welcoioe. 
Ji^out the middle of the night, the King desired to go to his 
Apartment, and Macbeth conducted him to a fine room which 
h^ been prepared for him. Now, it was the custom, in those 
bArbarous times, that wherever the King slept, two armed 
men slept in the same chamber, in order to defend his person 
in case he should be attacked by any one during the night. 
But the wicked Lady Macbeth had made these two watchmen 
drink a great deal of wine, and had besides put some drugs 
into the liquor; so that when they went to the King’s apart¬ 
ment they both fell asleep, and slept so soundly, that nothing 
could aw^en them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Duncan’s bedroom 
about two in the morning. It was a terrible stormy night; 
but the noise of the wind and of the thunder did not awaken 
the King, for he was old, and weary with his journey ; neither 
could it awaken the two scntinole, who were stupefied with the 
liquor and the drugs they hod swallowed. They all slept 
soundly. So Macbeth having come into the room, and steppe 
gently over the floor, he took the two dirks which belonged to 
the sentinels, and stabbed poor old King Duncan to the heart, 
and that so effectually, that he died without giving even a 
groan. Then Macbeth put the bloody daggers into the bands 
of the sentinels, and daubed their faces over with blood, that 
it might aiipear as if they bad committed the murder. Mac¬ 
beth was, however, greatly frightened at what he had done, 

his wife made him wash his hands and go to bed. 

Early in tbe morning, the nobles and gentlemen who 
attended on the King assembled in the great hall of the castle, 
and there they began to talk of wbat a dreadful storm it had 
been the night befo 'e. But Macbeth could scarcely understand 
what they said, for he was thinking on something much worae 
ud more fiightful than the stonn, and was wondering wbat 
would be said when they heard of the murder. They waited 
for some time, but finding the King did not come from his 
apartment, one of the noblemen went to sec whether he was 
well or not. But when he came into the room, be found poor 
King Duncan lying stiff, and cold, and bloody, and the two 
aenrinels both fast asleep, with their dirks or daggers covered 
with blood. As soon as tbe Soottish nobles saw this terrible 
aigdit, they were greatly astonished and enraged; and Macbeth 
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made believe aa if be were more enraged tban an; of them, 
and, drawing bis sword, before an; one could prevent him, he 
billed the two attendants of the King who slept in the bed¬ 
chamber, pretending to think the; had been guil^ of murd»ing 
King Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Dunaldbane, the two sons of the good 
King, saw their father slain in this strange manner within 
Macbeth’s castle, the; became afraid that the; might be put 
to death likewise, and fled awa; out of Scotland; for, notwith¬ 
standing all the excuses which he could make, the; still 
believed that Macbeth had killed their father. Donaldbane 
fled into some distant islands, but Malcolm, the eldest eon of 
Duncan, went to the Court of England, where he begged for 
assistance from the English King, to place him on the throne 
of Scotland as his father’s successor. 

In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of the kingdom 
of Scotland, and thus all his wicked wishes seemed to be ful¬ 
filled. But be was not bapp;. He began to reflect how 
wicked he had been in killing his fiiend and benefactor, and 
how some other person, as ambitious as he was himself^ might 
do the same thing to him. He remembered, too, that the old 
women had said, that the children of Banquo should succeed 
to the throne af^-er his death, and therefore he concluded that 
Banquo might be tempted to conspire against him, as he had 
himself done against King Duncan. The wicked always think 
other people are as bad as themselves. In order to prevesl' 
this supposed danger, Macbeth hired ruffians to watch in a 
wood, where Banquo and bis son Fleance sometimes used to 
walk in the evening, with instructions to attack them, and kill 
both father and son. The villains did as the; were o^erod 
Macbeth; but while the; were killing Banquo, the bo; Fleance 
made his escape from their wicked bands, and fled ftom Scot¬ 
land into Wales. And it is said, that, long afterwards, his 
children came to possess the Scottish crown. ^ 

Macbeth was not the more bapp; that he bad slmn his 
brave friend and cousin, Banquo. lie knew that men began 
to suspect the wicked deeds which he had done, and he was 
constantly a&aid that some one would put him to death as be 
had done bis old sovereign, or that Malcolm would obtain 
assistance &om the King of England, and come to make war 

^ Stowut batll;. 
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a^iDBt him, and take ixoin him the Scottish kingdom. So, in 
this great perplexity of mind, he thought ho would go to the 
old women, whose wordj^ had first put into his mind the desire 
of becoming a king* It is to he supposed that he offered them 
presents, and that they were cuuning enough to study how to 
give him some answer, which should malce him continue in the 
belief that tliey could prophesy what was to hapi)en in future 
times. So tliey answered him that ho should not conquered, 
or lose the crown of Scotland, until a great forest, called 
Bimam Wood, should come to attack a strong castle situated 
on a high hill called Dunsinane,^ in which castic Macbeth 
commonly resided* Now, the bill of Dunsinane is upon the 
one side of a gi'eat valley, and the forest of Bimnm is upon the 
other. There are twelve miles^ distance betwixt them; and 
besides that, Macbeth thought it was imjioBsible that the trees 
could ever come to the assault of the castle. He therefore 
resolved to fortify his castle on the hill of DuusinaTie very 
strongly, as being a place in which be would always be sure to 
be safe. For this purpose he caused all his great nobility aud 
thanes to send in stones, and wood, and other things wanted 
in building, and to drag them with oxen up to the top of the 
steep bill where be was building the castle. 

Now, among other nobles who were obliged to send oxen, 
and horses, and materials to this laborious work, was one (tailed 
Macduff, the Thane of Fife. Macbeth was afraid of this Thane, 
for he was very powerful, and was accounted both brave and 
wise; and Macbeth thought he would most probably join with 
Prince Malcolm, if ever he should come from Fugland with an 
army. The King, therefore, had a priviilu hatred against the 
Thane of Fife, w'hicb be kept conceded from all men, until he 
should have some opportunity of putting him to death, as be 
had done Duncan and Banquo. Macduif, on bis part, kept 
upon his guard, and went to the King’s couit as seldom as he 
could, thinking himself never safe unless while in his own castle 
of Kennoway, which is on the coast of Fife, near to the mouth 
of the Firtli of Forth. 

It hapiicned, however, that the King had summoned several 
of his nobles, and Macduff, tiie Thane of Fife, amongst others, 
to attend him at his new castle of Dunainane; and they were 
all obliged to come—none dared stay behind. Now, the King 

^ lb Scotland pronoanced PniuiDQaiL 
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wus to give the nobles a great entertainment, and preparationa 
were ma^le for it. In the meantime, Macbeth rode out with a 
few attendants, to see the oxen drag the wood and the stones 
up the hill, ioT enlarging aiai strengthenit^g the castle. So they 
saw most of the osen trudging up the hill with great difficulty 
(for the ascent is very steep), and the burdems were heavy, and 
the weather was extremely h(»t. At length Macbeth suV a pair 
of oxen so tired that they could go im farther up the hill, but 
fell down under their load. Then the King was very angry, 
and demandcil to ku<iw who it w;is among his Thanes that 
sent oxen so weak and so unfit for laliour, when be bad so much 
work for them to do. Some one replied tlmt the oxen ))clonged 
to Macdufl', the Thane of Fife. “Then,” said the King, in 
great anger, “since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless 
cattle ns tlicse to do roy lalioqr, I will put his own nock into 
the yoke, and make him drag the burdens himself.” 

There was a friend of Mawluff who beanl these angry expres¬ 
sions of the King, and hastened to coiunitmicatc them to the 
Thauc of Fife, who was walking in the hall of the King’s castle 
while dinner was preparing. The instant that Mac<luif heard 
what tlio King had said, he knew he bad no time to lose in 
making his escape; for whenever Macbeth threuteued to do 
iidschief to uny one, he was sure to kec[) bis word. 

So Macduff snatclieil up from the table a loaf of bread, called 
for his hoi'scB an<l his scrvaiite, and was galloping back to his 
own province of Fife, l>ofore Macbeth aiul the rest of the no¬ 
bility were reluriied to the castle. The first question wliicb 
the King asked was, what hail become of Macdufif? aud being 
informed that he had fled from Dunsinaiie, he ordered a body of 
his guards to attend him, and mounted on hoiaeback himself to 
pursue the Thane, with tlie purpose of putting him to death. 

Mocdul}', in the mcaittime, fieil as fast as horses’ feet could 
carry him; but he was bo ill provider! with money for his ex¬ 
penses, that, wlien he came to the great ferry over the river 
Tay, he had nothing to give to the >K)atmen who took him 
acj oss, excepting the loaf' of bread which he had taken from the 
King’s table. The place was called, for a long time afterwards, 
the Ferry of the Jjoal 

When Macduff got into his province of Fife, which is on the 
other aide of the Tay, he rode on iastor than before, towards his 
own castle of Kennoway, which, as I told you, stands close by 
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the Bcaside; and when he reached it, the Kiug and hie guards 
were not far behind him. Macdujff ordered his wife to shut the 
gates of the castle, draw up the drawbridge, and on no account 
to permit the King or any of his soldiers to enter. In the mean¬ 
time, he went to the small harbour belonging to the castle, and 
caused a ship which was lying there to be fitted out for sea in all 
haste, and got on board himself, in order to esca{)e from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned the lady to surrender 
the castle, and to ddiTcr up her husband. But Lady Macduff, 
who was a wise and a brave woman, mode many excuses and 
delaj'B, until she knew that her huaband was safely on board the 
ship, and )iad sailed from the harbour. Then she spoke boldly 
from the wtdl of the castle to the King, who was standhig before 
the gate still demanding entrance, with many threats of what he 
would do if Macduff was not given up to him. 

**Do you see/' she said, ^^yoo white sail upon the seal 
Yonder goea Macduff to the Court of Englau<i. You will never 
see him again, till he comes back with young Prince Malcolm, 
to pull you do am from the throne, anil to put you to death. 
You will never be able to put your yoke, as you thi'catened, on 
the Thane of Fife^s neck.” 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed at this bold 
answer, that he and his guards attacked the castle and took it, 
killing the brave lady aud all wliom they found there. But 
others say, and I believe more truly, that the Ring, seeing that 
the fortress of Kennoway was very strong, and that Macduff had 
e6ca})ed from him, and was embarked for England, returned to 
Dunsinane without attempting to take the castle. The mins 
are still to be scon, and are called the Thane's Castle. 

There reigned at that time in England a very good king, 
called Edward the Confessor. I told you that Prince Malcolm, 
the son of Duncan, was at his couri soliciting assistance to 
recover the Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
aided the success of bis petition; for the English King knew 
that Macduff was a brave and a wise man. As he assured 
Edward that the Scots were tired of the cruel Macbeth, and 
would join Prince Malcolm if he were to return to hU country 
at the bead of an anny, the King ordered a great warrior, called 
Si ward, Earl of Northum1)crland, to enter S^tiand with a Urge 
force [a.d. 1054], and assist Prince Malcolm in the recovery 
of his father's crown. 
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Then it happened just as Macduff bad said; for the Scottish 
thanes and noblea would not fight for Macbeth, but joined 
Prince Malcolm and Macduff against him; so that at length be 
shut himself up in his castle of Dunsinaue, where he thought 
himself safe, /''‘•'ordiog to the old women’s prophecy, until 
Birnam Wood should come agmust him. He boasted of this 
to his followers, and encouraged them to make a valiant defence, 
ossuiing them of certain victory. At this time Malcolm and 
Macduff were cc»mc as far as Bimam Wood, and lay encamped 
there with their army. The next tnoming, when they were to 
march across the bro^ valley to attack the castle of Dunsinane, 
Macduff advised that every soldier should cut down a bough of 
a tree and carry it in his baud, that the enemy might not be able 
to see how many men were coming against tliem. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Mw^beth’s castlo-wall, when 
he saw all these brancho^, which the soldiers of Prince Malcolm 
carrier<l, ran to the King, and informed him that the w*ood of 
Birnam was moving towards the castle of Dunainano. The 
King at first called him a liar, and threatened to put him to 
death ; but when he looked from the walls liimeelf, and saw the 
apiKsavance of a forc;4 approaching from Bimam, be knew the 
hour of his destiuction come. His followers, too, began 
to be disheartened and to fly from the castle, seeing their master 
had lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however, recollected his own bravery, and sallied 
desperately out at the head of the few followers who remaned 
faithful to him. He was micd, after a furious resistance, 
fighting hand to hand with Macduff in the thick of the battle. 
Prince Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, and reigned 
long and prosperously. He rewarded Macduff by declaring that 
his descendants should lead the vanguard of the Scottish army 
in battle, and place the crown on tho King’s head at the cere* 
mony of coronation. King Mnlcolm also created the Thanes of 
Scotland earls, after the title of dignity adopted in tho court of 
England.' 

^ ’fbe prec&liQi^traUitioaal story of A/acheih bas been adopted by Hoi* 
Ingslied, digiii^ed by the clauical Latimty of Bachanan, and dramatiaed 
by Shakspeare. For iU vari alien from asccrUioed biatorica] facts, sea 
Ralixs’s AnnalSf Bvo, toI. i pp. 1-4 ; CaatUEiis’s CaUdenia, vol. i. pp» 
404 * 414 . 

** Malcolm (hod pOACoably in ]083, and waa Bucceeded by 'The gracioue 
Dancan,* the eame who M by the poniard of Macbeth. Oa reading 
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T}if. Pnuial SysUm, and the Xomuin C(nup(est 

The conduct of Edw;ird tbe Confcasor, King of Englftn<l, in 
the story of Ma<^l)Oth, waH very generous and noWc. He 
sent a large arniy and ins 0<^ncral Si ward to assist in rletbron- 
ing the tyrant Miu^bcth, and placing Malcolm, the sun of tbe 
murdered King Buucun, u|>od tho throne; and we have seen 
how, with tbe assisUnce of Macduff, they fortunately suececsled. 
But King Edward never tiiougbt of taking any part of Scotland 
to hitnscif in tho confunioo occasioned by tbe invasion ; for he 
was a gooil man, and was not ambitious or covetous of w hat did 
not belong to him. It bad been well both for England and 
Scotland that there had been more such good and moderate 

these uaiues every reader inoftt oe if brought from darkaeAn into tbe 
blaze of Donnday ; ro familiar are we witb the personikgos whom we laat 
named, and an cluarly and dlntlucUy wo recall tbe events in wldch they 
are interested, in coDiparison with any doabtful and misty views which 
we can form of the twtlight times before and after that fortunate iioriod. 
But we mu^ md be bUnded by our poetical entbusiaain, oor add more 
than due Im^rtance to legends because they beve lieeu woven into the 
most striking tale of ambitiou and remorse that ever struck ttwe hi to a 
hnraan bosom. The genius of Shakspoare having found the tale of Mac¬ 
beth in tbe Scottibli cbroniclea of nnlmgsltcsl, adorned it w'lili a 1 net re 
similar to that witb which a level boom of the sun olteu invests some 
fraguieut of glass, which, though shining at a distance with the lustre of 
a diamond, is, by a near invostigation, discovered to be of no worth or 
estimation. 

''Duncan, by his mother Beatrice a grandson of Malcolm 11., suc> 
ceodod to tbe throne on his grandfather's death, in lO'iS : fan reigned only 
six years. Macbeth, his near relation, also a grandchild of Malcolm II., 
though by the niolher'e side, was stirreii up by ambition to contest tbe 
throne with the posaessor. Tlie lady of MucUdb also, whose real name 
was Graoch, had deadly injuries to avenge on the reigning phuce. She 
was the graud-daiighter of Keuneth TV., killed in 1003, fighting ogaiust 
Malcolm 11.; and other causes for revenge animated tho mind of her who 
has been since jmiuteil as the stoniest of women. The uhl annalists add 
some iDStlgations of a supcruational kind to the influence of a vindictive 
woman over an arubitiouH husband. Three women, of more than human 
stature and beauty, a]ipeare(l to Macbeth in a dream or vision, and hailed 
him sttcoe.ssively by the titles of Thane of Crobiarty, Thane of Moray, 
which the King afterwards bestowed on him, and finally by that of King 
of Scots : this dream, it is R.aid, inspired bim with the seductive hopes to 
well expressed in the drama. 

Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in bis attempt on Duncan's 
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kingg, as it would have prevented many great quarrels, long 
wars, and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confessor did not leave any 
children to surcecd him on the throne. He was sncceeded by 
a king called ^larold, who was the Last monarch of the Saxon 
r*aco that ever reigned in England. Tlic Saxons, yon recollect, 
hud conquered the Britons, aud now there came a new enemy 
to attack the Saxons. These wore the Normans, a people who 
came from Prauce, but were not originally Frenchmen. Their 
forefathers wc^rc a colony of those Northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the scani^oasts which pro^ 
inisod them any booty. They were fi-cquently culled Northmen 
or Nonnans, :i8 they came fr<‘in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and the other Northern regions. A large body of them landed 
on the north part of France, and com]HdIed the king of that 
ctniutry to yield up to them the possession of a large territory, 

life, lit} atUckeil ard nlew tlie King at a place called IlotligowoD, or 
the Iloaar;, ticar Elgin, In 103i\ aud not, os haa boon supposed, is 

Ills own cflj^tle of luv^-rneas. 'IIjo act was Moody, aa was tho comjdexion 
of the tiinea ; hut, in very tiuth, the claim of Macbetli to tl^e throne, ac< 
conling to tho rule of Srottuli succewiion, was better thso that of Duncati. 
As a kirg, the tyrant so nmcb exclaimed against was, in reality, a firm, 
ju«t, nml uquitahle prince. Appreheti^ona of danjier from u peity which 
Nfaluolin, t]i« eldest eou of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot io 
Northuml>erlaud, aud etiU main tain in Scotland, in process of 

time, to have soured the temper of Macbeth, uud reodeied him formidable 
to his nohihty. Against MacflulT, in particular, the jjowerful Maormor 
of Fife, he hud uttered flomc threats which occasioned that chief to fly 
from the Court of ScotianiL Urged by this new counsellor, SiWitfil, the 
I>ani.sh Earl of Northumberland, invaded fv:ollaii<i io the year 1054, dis. 
playing his banner in behalf of the Itanished Malcolm. Mac.beth engaged 
th e foe in th e n eighbou rhood of lihf celebrated castle of 1 )mj s in aoe. H e was 
defeated, but escaped from the Imttlc, and was slain at Lumplianan iu 1056, 
"Very alight obeervation will enable us to recollect how much this 
simple siAtement ditfers from that of the drama, though the plot of the 
latter is consistent enough with the inaccurate historiaua from whom 
Shnkspearc drew hU materials. It might be added, that early authorities 
show us no snch persons as Banquo and hi’^ son Fleance, nor have we 
reason to think that the latter ever tied farther from Macbeth than across 
the flat scene, according to the stage directioa Neither were Bauquo or 
his eon ancestors of ^e house of Stewart. All these things are now 
known r but the mind retains pertinaciiuifily the impression made by the 
impositions of genius. While the works of Hhakspeare are reed, and the 
English language subsists, History may say what she will, but the general 
reader will only recollect Macbeth as a socrilegions usurper, and Richard 
as a deformed mnrtherer.”—LARDKtn's 

I a 
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or province, called Keustria, the name of which was changed 
to Normandy, when it became the property of these Northmen, 
or Normans, This province was governed by the Norman 
chief, who was called a duke, from a Latin word signifying 
a general. He exercised all the powem of a king within his 
dominions of Normandy, hut, in consideration of his being pos« 
seased of a part of tlie territories of France, he acknowledged 
the king of that country for his sovereign, and became what was 
called Lis vassal. 

This connection of a king us $overeufn^ with his princes and 
great men as vassal$y must be attended to and understood, in 
order that you may eomprehend the history which follows. A 
great king, or sovereign prince, gave large provinces, or grants 
of land, to his dukes, e;irls, and noblemen; and each of these 
possessed nearly as much power, within his own district, as the 
king (lid in the n^st of his dominions. Lut then the vassal, 
whether duke, carl, or lord, or whatever ho was, was obliged to 
come with a certain number of men to assist the sovereign, 
when be was engaged in war; and in time of peace, he was 
bound to attemd on his court when summoned, and do homage 
to him—that is, acknowledge that he was his master and liege 
lord. In like manner, the vassiUs of the crown, at) they were 
called, divided the lojids which the king had given them into 
estates, which they bestowed on knighta and gcmtlomen, whom 
they thought fitted to follow them in war, and to attend them 
in peace; for they, too, held courts, and administered justice, 
each in his own province. TIten the knights and gentlemen, 
who had these estates from the great uoble-^, distributed the pro- 
party among an inferior class of propriet<ir8, some of whom cul¬ 
tivated the land themselves, and others by means of husband¬ 
men and peasants, who wore treated as a sort of slaves, being 
bought and sedd like brute beasts, along with the farms which 
they laboured. 

Thus, when a great king, like that of France or England, 
went to war, be summoned all his crown vassals to attend him, 
with the number of armed m<m ccrrcspondiiig to his fief, as it 
was called; that is, the territory whicli luid been granted to 
each of them. The prince, duke, or earl, in older to obey the 
summons, called upon all the gentlemen to whom he had given 
estates, to attend his standard with tlieir followers in arms. 
The gentlemen, in their turn, called on the franklins, a lower 
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order of geotry, ftiid upoB the peasants; and thus the whole 
force of the klugdom wua assembled in one array. This system 
of holding lands for military senrice, that is, for fighting for 
the sovereign wh^n called upon, was called tho Feudal Systbk- 
It was general throughout all Eiuope for a great many ages. 

But as many of these pnat crown vassals, as, for example, 
the Biikes of Normaudy, l^came extremely powerful, they were 
in tho custom of making peace and war at their own hand, 
without the knowledge or cooseot of the King of France, their 
sovercigu. lu the same mo^uier, the vassals of those great 
dukes and princes frc^iuently made w*ar on each rdher, for war 
was the buainoss of every one; while tho poor boudsmaii, who 
cultivated the ground, was subjected to the greatest hardships, 
and plurulcred and ilhtreated by whichever side had the bettor. 
The nobles and gentlcrocn fought on horseback, arrayed in 
armour of steel, richly oniainentctl with gold and silver, and 
were called knights or squires. They used long with 

which tlioy rode fiercely against each other* and lieavy swords, 
or clubs or tnarcs, to fight hand to hand, when the lance was 
broken. Inferior persons fought on foot, unil were armed with 
bows and arrows, which, act'onliug to their form, were called 
long-bows, or cross-bows, and served to kill men at a distance, 
instead of guns and esmnou, which wore uot then invented. 
The poor hu8l>andmen were obliged to come to the fiehl of 
battle with such arms they Lad : and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a few of these knights and squires ride over and 
put to flight Tiimy htindreda of them; for the gentry were 
clothed in complete armour, so that they could receive little 
hurt, anil the poor peasants had seance clothes sufficient to 
cover them. You may see coats of the ancient armour pre¬ 
served in the Tower of Ijondon and elsewhere, as matters of 
curiosity. 

It was not a very happy time this, when there was soorrely 
any law, but the strong took everything from the weak at their 
pleasure; for as almost all the inhabitantR of the country were 
obUged to be soldiers, it naturally followed that tlicy were eu- 
gaged in continual fighting. 

The great crown-vassals, in particular, made constant war 
upon one another, and sometimes u})on the sovereign himself, 
though to do so WU3 to incur the forfeiture of their fiefa, or the 
territories which be had bestowed upon them, and which he 
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waa enabled by law to recall when tliey became his enemies 
But they toolc the opportunity, when tliuy were tolerably oer* 
tmn that their prince would not liaye Ktrcngth snlHcient to 
punish them. In short, no one could main lain iiis right longer 
than he had the power of ilcfcnding it; and this induced the 
more poor and helpless to throw thcniHelvoR under the protec¬ 
tion of the brayc anil powerful—acknowledge themselves their 
vassals and subjects and do homage to them, iu order that 
they raiglit obtain their safeguard and patronage* 

While things were in this state, Willhmi, the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and the leafier of that valiant ])eople whoso ancestors 
had conquered that province, lK'g:iu, upon the death of good 
King Kdwanl the Confessor, to consider the time as favoiuable 
for an attempt to conquer the wealthy kingdon; of England. 
He pretended King Iklward had named him hU heir; but his 
surest reliance waa uj.>on a strong army of his brav<‘ Normans, 
to whom were joined many knights and sqinvcs from distant 
countries, who bojM^d, by assisting this Di^e William iu his 
proposed conquest, to obtain from him good English catutCK, 
under the regulations which I have dcflcribciL 

The Duke of Normandy lauded [on the 28th of September, 
at Pevenscy] iu Surkcx, io tho year one tbouRand and sixty- 
six after the birth of our blessed Saviour. Ue had an army 
of sixty thousand ehofum men, for a/Tomplisliiiig his bold eii- 
terprise. Harold, who had succeeded Edward the ConfcAsor 
on tho throne of l^^ngland, had Wen just engaged iu repelling 
an attack uiK>n J^nglanil by the Norwegians, and was now called 
upon to oppose this new and nu^re formidable invasion. He 
was, therefore, taken at considerable disadvantage. 

The armies of England and Ni^rmondy engaged in a desper* 
ute battle near Hastings, and the victory was long obstinately 
contested. The Normans had a great advantage, from having 
amongst them large ban<U of archers, who used the long-1 )OW, 
and greatly annoyed tlio English, who had but few bow-men to 
oppose them, and only short darts callctl javelins, which they 
threw from their bandR, and wliich could do little hurt at a 
distance. Yet the victory remained doul>tful, thongli the battle 
had lasted from nine in the morning until the close of tho day, 
when an arrow pierced through King Uarold’s head, and be foU 
dead on the spot.^ The English then retreated from the held, 
^ Th» battle of Ilaatiogs waj fougbt 14 th October 1066. 
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and Duke William used his advantage with so much skill and 
dexterity, that be made himself master of all Ungland, and 
reigned there under the title of William the Conqueror. He 
divided great pttri of the rich countr}' of England among his 
Norman folloMers, who held their estates of him for military 
service, according to the rales of the Feudal System, of which I 
gave you some account The Anglo-Saxons, you may well 
suppose, were angry at this, and attempted several times to rise 
against King William, and drive lum and his Boldicra back to 
Noruiandy. But tiicy were alwaj^ defecated; and so King 
William became more severe towards these Anglo-Saxons, and 
took away their lanils, and their liigh rank and apjiointments, 
until he left scarce any of them in ])osscssion of great estates, or 
offices of rank, but put his Normans above them, os masters, 
in cvciy situation. 

Thus the Saxons who had conquered the Britlsl), os you 
have before read, were in Ikdr tuj u coutiuered by the Nc^nnans, 
deprived of their property, and reduced to be the servants of 
those prou<I foreigners. To thb day, though several of the 
ancient nobility of England claim to bo descended from the 
Normans, there is scarcely a nobleman, end very few of the 
gently, who can show that they are descended of the Saxon 
blood; William tlie Conqueror took so much care to deprive 
the conquered people of oh power and importance. 

It must liavc been a s;id state of matters in England, when 
the Normans wore turning the Saxons out of their estates and 
habitations, and degrading them from l>eing freemen into slaves. 
But good came out of it in the end; for these Normans were 
not ojily one of the bravest itcople that ever lived, but they 
were possessed of more learning nnd skill in the aits than the 
Saxons. Tliey brought with them the art of building large and 
beautiful castles and churches composed of stone, whereas the 
Saxons had only miserable houses made of wood. The Nor¬ 
mans introduced the use of the long-bow ako, which became so 
general, that the English were afterwards accounted the best 
archers in the world, and gmned many battles by their superi¬ 
ority in that military art. Besides these advantages, the, 
Normans lived in a more civilised maimer than the Saxons, 
and observed among (och other the rules of civility and good¬ 
breeding, of which the Saxons were ignorant. The Norman 
barons were also great friends to national liberty, and would 
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not allow their kinge to do uiything contrary to their privi¬ 
leges, hut resisted them whenever they attempt^ed anything 
beyond the power wliich was given to them hy law, Schools 
were set up in various jduces hy the Norman princes, and 
leaniiug was encouraged. Large towns were founded in dif¬ 
ferent places of tl)e kingdom, and received favour from the Nor¬ 
man kings, who desired to have the assistance of the townsmen 
in case of any dispute with tlieir nobility. 

Thus the Norman (inquest, though a most unhappy and 
disastrous event at the time it took place, rendered lilugland, 
in the end, a more wise, more civilised, and more powerful 
country than it liad been before; and you will find many such 
coses in history, my dear child, in which it has pleased the pro¬ 
vidence of God to bring great good out of what seems, at first 
sight, to l>e unmixed evil 


CHAPTER IV 

Reign 0/ Malcolm Cavmorc— 0/ David L—Battle of the Sitxndar^^- 
Origin of (he Claim by Ev\glandofSvprfmocy over Scotland’^ Afalcolm 
IK^Originof Jrmon'al Bearings — JnUiam the JArm 

Contemporary Soyrreicns.— TTarolcl, William the 
Conqueror, William Rufus, Henr>’ L, Stephen, Henry II., Richard I. 
Francex Henry I-, Philip I., Louis VI., I^ouis VII., Philip II, 

1057—1189 

The last chapter may seem to have little to do with Scottish 
histoiy, yet the Norman Conquest of England produced a great 
effect upon their neighbours. In the firet place, a very great 
number of the Saxons wlio fied from the cruelty of William the 
Conqueror, retired into Scotland, and this had a considerable 
effect in civilising the southcjn parts of that country; for if 
the Saxons were inferior to the Normans in arts and in learn¬ 
ing, they were, on the other hand, much superior to the Scots 
who were a rude and very ignorant pitople. 

These exiles were li ended and accomjjanied by what remained 
of the Saxon royal family, and particularly by a young prince 
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named Edgar Etheliog, who was a near kinsman of Edward the 
Confessor, and the heir of his throne, but difiposseased by the 
Norman Conqueror. 

This prince brought with him to Scotland two sisters, named 
Margaret and Christian. They were received with much kind¬ 
ness by Malcolm III., called Caiimore (or Great Head), who 
remembered the assistance which he had received from ^ward 
the Confessor, and felt himself obliged to behave generously 
towards his family in their itiisfortunea. Jle himself married 
the Princess Margaiet [10C6], and made her the Queen of 
Scotland. She was an excellent woman, and of sucli a gentle, 
amiable disposition, that she often prevailed upon her husband, 
who was a 6orce, passionate tnan, to ky aside his resentment, 
and forgive tliose who bad offended him. 

When Malcolm, King of Scotland, was thus connected with 
the Saxon royal family of England, be began to think of chasing 
away the Normans, and of restoring ^Igar Etbcling to the 
English throne. This wok au enterprise for which he had not 
Butheient strength; but he made deep and bloody inroads into 
the northern parts of England, and brought away so many cap¬ 
tives, that they were to be found for many years afterwards in 
every Scottish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel No doubt, 
the number of the Saxons thus introduced into Scotland tended 
much to improve and civilise the manners of the [people; for, 
as I have already said, the Scots were inferior to the Saxons in 
all branches of useful knowledge. 

Not ouly the Saxons, but afterwards a number of the Nor* 
mans themselves, came to settle in Scotland. King William 
could not satisfy the whole of them, and some, who were dis* 
contented, and thought they could mend their fortunes, repaired 
to the Scottish court, and were welcomed by King Malcolm.^ 
He was desirous to retain these brave men in his service, and 

^ “ During this reign n great ebaiigc was introduced into the manners 
of Scotland. Malcolm hail passed bis youth at tlie English court; he 
married an Anglo-Bazon princeu; he afforded an asylum in his domin- 
ions to many English and Noman xnaiecontanta. Ihe king appeared 
in public with a state and retinue unknown in more rude and simple times, 
and affected to give frequent aud sumptuous entertain men ta to his nobles. 
The natives of Scotland, tenscions of their ancient enstoms, viewed with dis¬ 
gust the introduction of foreign n^anuers, and lecreily censured the favour 
ahovn to the English and Norman adventurtn, ss pfoceedmg from liduri- 
oni paTtSality." —Haiua's AnnaU 0/Scctiand, 
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for that purpose he gave theui great grants of land, to be held 
for military services; and most of the Scottish nobility aie of 
Normau descent. And tlius the Feudal System was intrcnluced 
into Scotland well as Enghmd, and went on giadually gaining 
strength, till it became the general law of the country, as indeed 
it was that of £uroi»c at large. 

Malcolm Camnore, thus uicrcasiug in power, and obtaining 
reinforcements of warlike and civilised subjects, began greatly 
to enlarge his dominiona. At first he liad resided almost entirely 
ID the province of Fife, and at the town of Dunfennline, where 
there arc still the ruins of a small tower whicli served him for 
a palace. But as he found bis power iucrcaac, ho ventured 
across tho Firth of Forth, and took possession of Edinburgh and 
the surrounding country, which Iml hitherto been accounted 
part of England. The great strength of the castle of Edinburgh, 
situated upon a lofty rock, led him to choose that town fre* 
quently for his residence, so that in time it became the metro¬ 
polis, or cliief city of Scotland. 

This King Malcolm was a brave and wise prince, though 
without education.^ He often made war upon King William 
the Ooiiqueror of England, and u}Xiu hi a son and successor 
William, who, from bis complexion, was called William Rufus, 
that is, Red William. Malcolm was sometimes beaten in these 
wars, but he was more frequently successful; and not only 
made a complete conquest of Lothian, but threatened also to 
possess hiinself of the great English province of Northumberland, 
which he frequently invaded. In Ciunl»ciiaud, also, he held 
many possessions. But in the year 1093, having assembled a 
large army for the purpose, Malcolm besieged the Border fort 

^ In the IntixxiQction ol Ute Sazoo lang:uage into his kingdom,** it 
has b^en Raid, hiniRelf was a considerable agent Ae Ire- 

quently happens, bo caught the fliiuo of religion from tho pure torch of 
conjugal affection. Has love of his consort led him to engage in the dovo* 
tional services which afterwards procured for her the title of a saint 
Totally illiterate, the King was unable to peniso his wife’s missals and 
prayer-books; bat be had them gorgeously bound, and frequently, by 
kissing them, expressed his veneration for what be conld not understand. 
When the Queen undertook to correct some alleged ah uses of the church, 
UalcolxD stood interpreter betwixt the fair aud royal refonner and sneh of 
the Scottish clergy as did not understand English, which Malcolm loved 
because it was the native tongue of Margaret Such pictures occurring in 
history delight by their beauty and »mfUcity'*^MUocUan€&u$ 

Worhi. 
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res8 of Alnwick, where he was imexpect^odly attacked by a great 
Norman baron, called Robert de Moubray, who defeated the 
Scottish army completely. Malcolm Cam nor e woa killed in 
the action, and his eldest son fell by his side. 

Tliere is a sUly story told of Malcolm being killed by one of 
the garrison of Alnwick, who, pretending to surrender the keys 
of the castle on the point of a spear, thrust the lancc-point into 
the eye of the King of Scotland, and so killed him. They pre* 
tend that this soldier took the name of Piercc-eye, and that the 
great femily of the Percies of Northumberland were rlesccnded 
from liim. But this is all a fable. The Percies are descended 
from a great Norman baron, who came over with William, and 
who took bis name from his castle and estate in Normandy. 

Queen Margaret of Scotland was extremely ill at the time 
her husband marched against England. Wlmn she was lying 
on her death-bed, she saw her second son, who had escaped 
from the fatal battle, approach her bed. Ilow fares it,’' said 
the expiring Queen, with your father, and with your brother 
Edwaiiil”—The youiig man stood silent.—‘‘I conjure you,” 
she added, by the Holy Cross, and by the duty you owe me, 
to tell me the truth.” 

*^Your husband and your son are both slain.” 

The will of God be done! ” aoiswered the Queen, and ex¬ 
pired, with expressions of devout resignation to the pleasure 
of He^iven. This good princess was esteemed a smnt by those 
of the period in which she and was called Saint Mar¬ 

garet. 

After the death of Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish crown 
was occupied successively by three princes of little power 
or talent, who seized on the supreme authority because the 
children of the deceased sovereign were under age. After these 
had ended their short reigns, the sons of M^colm came to 
the throne in succession, by name Edgar; Alexander, called the 
First; aud David, also called the First of that name. These 
two last princes were men of great ability. David, in p^icu- 
lar, was a wise, religious, and powerful prince. He had many 
furious wars with England, and made dreadful incursions into 
the neighbouring provinces, which were tho more easy that the 
country of England was then disunited by civil war. The cause 
was this 

Henry L, the youngest son of William the Conqueror, had 
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died, leayiDg only one child, a (hiugbtcr, named Matilda, oi 
Maud, whose mother wixb a daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
and a eiater, consequently, of David, King of Scotland. Dur¬ 
ing Henry’s life, all the English barons had agreed that his 
daughter should succeed lam in the throne. Upon the King’s 
death [1135], however, Stephen, Earl of Montague, a great 
Norman lord, usurped the government, to the exclusion of the 
Empress Matilda (so called because she had married the Em* 
peror of Germany), and <*ausc(l himself to be proclaimed king. 
Many of the English Imrons took arms against Stephen, with 
the piirpose of doing justice to the Empross Maud, and her son 
Henry. It was natural tluit David, Kiug of Scotland, should 
join the party which favoured hie niece. But he also took the 
opportunity to attempt an extension of his own dominions. 

He assembled from the different provinces of Scotland a 
large but ilhdisciplincd army, consisting of troops of different 
nations and languages, who liad only one common j)rincip]e— 
the love of plunder. There were Normans, and Germans, and 
English; there were the Danes of Northumberland, and the 
British of Cumberland, and of the valley of Clyde; tlicrc were 
the men of Teviotdale, who were chiefly Britons, and those of 
Lothian, who were Saxons; and there were also the people of 
Galloway. Tbe.se last were almost a separate and independent 
people, of peculiarly wild and ferodous habits. Some histori¬ 
ans say they came of the race of the ancient Piets; some call 
them the wild Scots of Galloway; all agree that they were a 
fierce, ungovernable race of men, who fought half naked, and 
committed great cnielty upon the inhabitants of tlie invaded 
country. These men of Galloway were commanded by several 
chiefs. Amongst others, was a chief leader called William 
MacDonochy, that is, William the son of Duncan. 

The barons of the northern parts of England, bearing that 
the King of Scotland was advancing at the head of this formid¬ 
able army, resolved to assemble their forces to give him battle. 
Tburstan, the Archbishop of York, joined with them. They 
hoisted a banner, which they called that of Saint Peter, upon 
a carriage movmted on wheels; ^ from which circumstance the 

^ It was tbs Toast of a i^bip, fitted toto the percb of a high four* 
wheeled csmftge; it were diephred the bsnDora of Rt. Peter of YorV, 
of St. John of Beverly* and of Si. Wil^d of Rippoa On the top of thfi 
mast there wai a tittle casket, co&taioiog a coasecrated boat*'—Han.aa. 
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wax took the name of the Battle of the Standard. The two 
aimies came in sight of each other at Outon Moor, near 
Morthallerton, and prepared to fight on the next morning. It 
was a contest of great importance; for if David should prove 
able to defeat the army now opj>o6cd to him^ there seemed 
little to prevent him from conquering England aa far as the 
Humber. 

There was iu the English army an aged baron named Robert 
Bruc^j father of a race afterwards very famous in Scottish history. 
Uu had great estates both in England and Scotland. He loved 
King I)avid, becituse he htul been formerly his companion in 
arms, and he resolved to make an eflbrt to preserve peace. 

He vi^ent, therefore, to the Scottish camp, and endeavoured 
to persuade Kirig David to retreat, and to make peace—re> 
monstrated with him on the excesses which his army bad 
committed—exnggendcd the danger in which be was placed; 
and finally burst into team when he declared his own purpose 
of relinquishing his allegiance to the £ing of Scotland, and 
fighting against him in battle, if he persevered iu his invasion. 
The King sliod tears at this exhortation; but William Mac- 
Donochy exciaimed, ‘‘Bruce, thou art a false traitor!*^ Bruce, 
incensed at this insult, hft the camp of the Scots, renouncing 
for ever all obedience to David, and giving up the lauds bo held 
of him in Scotland. 

A dispute arose in the Scottish council of war. The Gallo* 
v^ay men, who had gained a considerable battle in their advance 
into England, wore intoricatod with their own success, and 
demanded peremptorily that they should lead the van in the 
))attle of the next day. King Z)avid would fain have eluded 
the request. He had more confidence in the disciplined valour 
of the men-at-arms in hia service, than in those brave, but 
tumultuous b<irbarians. A chief, called Maiise, Earl of Strath- 
eam, saw and was angiy at David’s hesitation. “Why bo 
much confidence In a plate of steel, or in rings of iront” aaid 
he. “ I who wear no armour, will go as far to-morrow with a 
bare breast, as any one who wears a cuirass.’^ 

“Rude earl,” said Allan d« Percy, a Norman knight, “you 
brag of what you dare not do ” 

The King interposed, and with difficulty appeased the dia* 
pute. He granted with reluctance the request of the men of 
Galloway. 
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In the morning, David prepared for the eventful contest. 
He drew his arm; up in three lines. The first, according to 
his promise, coiisisted of the Oalloway men, who wero com¬ 
manded by Williiun MacDonoeby, and Dlriok, and Dovenald. 
The second line consisted of the men-at'amis, the Borderers of 
To\iotdale, with the archers of Oumberbnd and Strathclyde. 
They were headed by Ilenrj’, Prince of Scotland, a brave and 
amiable youth. The King himself, surrounded by a guard 
consisting of English and Norman lueD-at'orms, commanded 
the third body of troops, who were the men of Lothian, with 
the Northern Scots, properly so called. 

The English were formed into one compact and firm battal¬ 
ion, in the midst of which the cousecrated Standard wus dis¬ 
played. The bishop of Orkney, as deputed by the aged Thur- 
Stan, mounted the carriage of St Peteris Standard, and pro¬ 
claiming the war was a holy one, assured each English soldier 
that those who fell should immediately pass into Paradise. 
The English barons grasped each other’s hands, and swore to 
be victorious, or die in the field. ^ 

The armies being now near each other, the men of GiiUoway 
charged, with cries which resembled the roar of a tempest. 
They fought for tw'o hours with the greatest fury, and made 
such slaughter amougst the Engiish speannen that they began 
to give way. But the archers RUpporte<l them, and showered 
their art ows so thick upon the G^oway men, that, having no 
defensive armour to resist the shot, they became dismayed, 
and began to retreat. Prince Henry of Scotland advanced to 
their BUjiport with the mcn-at-anns. He rushe^l at full gallop 
on tliat part of the English line which was opposed to him, 
and broke through it, says a liistorian, as if it had been a 
spider’s web. He then attacked the rear of the English ; the 
men of Galloway rallied, and were about to renew the contest, 
when an English soldier showed the head of a slain man on a 
^pear, and c^led out it was the King of Scots. The faUebood 

^ The %g%d and vcrier&ble Walter 1 /Ii^pec (also) asceadod tlis carria^ 
ia which tho hr>ly standard waa fixed, and liaranpicd tlte anrroundiug 
ID altitude. He reminded them of the glory of their aacestors, and ds- 
acribed tbs barbarities of the Scottish invaders. * Your cause is just; it 
is for your all that you combat; 1 swear, said he, grasjnng the hand of 
the Earl of Albemarle, * I swear,* that on this day 1 will ovsrooins the 
Scots, or perish.’ *So swear we all,' cried tho barons asaemblod around 
him. Till LIB. 
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was believed by the Scottish army, who fell into confusion 
and fleiL The King in vain threw his helmet from his hood, 
and rode barefaced among t)ie soldiers, to show that be still 
lived. The alarm and panic were general, and the Scots lost 
a battle which, il* they lm<l won, must have given them a great 
part of England, and eventually, it may be, tlic whole of that 
kingdom, d is trade 1 1 as it was with civil war. Such was the 
famous buttle of the Stnndarel^ It forcc<i David to make peace 
with England, but it was upon tlie most favourable terms ; 
since, excepting the fortresses of Newcastle and Bamborough, 
the whole of Northumberland and Durham was surrendered by 
Stephen to the Scottish monarch. 

David died in the rear 1153. His brave and amiable son, 
Henry, had died two or tlircc years before his father. David 
was a most cxccllcut sovereign. He would Uuxvc his sport of 
hunting, or anything in which he was engaged at the time, if 
tlie mcnucBt of his subjccU came to complidn of any wrotig 
which lie hail received; nor would he resume his amusement 
till he had seen tlie poor man rvrdrcssed. He is also much 
praised hy liisbirians, who, in those times, were chiefly clergy¬ 
men, for his gn^at lx)unty to the church. He founded bishop¬ 
ries, and built ami endowed nrnny monaaterics, which he vested 
with largo grants of lamls out of the patrimony of the kings. 
Amongst these were the AblHjya of HolyrtKxl, near Edinburgh; 
of Melrose, in ^Roxburglisbire j of Dryburgh, in Berwickshire; 
of Newbuttle, in Lotliian; of Cambuskennctli, in Stirlingshire; 
also those of Kelso and Jedburgh, and many ecclesiastical 
houses of less note. 

It was, perhaps, iis much from his munificence to the church, 
as from his private virtues and public deeds, that this monarch 
was remved into the catalogue of holy persons, and called 
Saiut David.^ One of hia successors, James I., who esteemed 

1 The Gilwegians ca»i away their arms ; the troops of Lothian, the 
IsiandorSv ami all who cocopoaed the third body, tied without show of re¬ 
sistance. The Kiag leapt from his horae, and brought up the reserve to 
support the infautry of the aecond body ; but Scots, abaudoued by so 
many of their compauinns, were now disiiiiited and Cocble. Tlic nobles 
who attended on the person of the Kinj;, saw that the day was irrecover¬ 
ably lost; they un^ aiid even compeU^ him to retreat. The fugitives, 
perceiving the royal ensign di^layed, rallied around it, opposed a fcpirsid- 
able body to the c<m<iuuTors, and c}ie<'ko<l tboir pursnit. Ill is moniorable 
hauls was fought on the 22d August 118S."^HAn.ns. 

* Altired,*' aaya Lord Hallos, "has recorded many curious, although 
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hia liberality to the church i*ather cxccBsive, said, St. David 
had proved a aore saint for the crown,” But we ought to re¬ 
collect that the church Ian da were frequently spared, out of 
veneration to religion, when, in those n^s bless times, all the 
rest of the country waa burned and plun<lore<i. David, there¬ 
fore, by putting these large estates ntnler the protection of the 
church, may be coustdered as Laving done his best to secure 
them against devastation; and we may observe that most of 
his monasteries wore fou})de<l in provinces peculiarly exposed 
to tlie dangers of war. The monks, it must be also remem¬ 
bered, were the only j)crflonR po8sei<8ed of the most ordinary 
branches of knowledge. They were able to read and write; 
they understood French and Ijfttin ; they were excellent archh 
tec^, as their magnificent buildings still testify; they possessed 
the art of gardening, and of forming pknt:itious; and it appears 
that the children of the gentry were oilen educated iu these 
monasteries. It was, therefore, no wonder that David should 
have desired to encourage communities so nearly connected 
with arte and learning, although he certainly cerri^ to excess 
the patronage which he was disposed to aflurd them. 

It w;^ during the reigns of Malcolm Canmorc and his suc¬ 
cessors, that 3 dispute arose, gi'oundcHl upon the feudal law, 

minuU partieulm, of the nianoers and private lifo of David. At the 
coDdemnation of the worst of crimiotls bU strong omotions of sympathy 
were risible to the specUton; yet, restfiting the sedoction of his tender 
osture, he constantly maintoiaed the just sererity of a ma^^trate, His 
apartmests were always 0{»eii to sniiors; fur be bad Dothiug secret but 
bis oouDsebi. On certain days he sat at iLe gate of hie ]uilace, to hear 
and to decide tbe causes of the poor. Ilia he did, probably, with the 
rlow of restraining tbe enormities of inferior judges, so prevalent iu loose 
times. To suppose that Ae regarded fAe poor in jujdgmetrXy would be to 
impute oatentatioua injustice to a wise and good man. While deciding 
against the poor, he attempted to make them understand and aoloiowkdge 
the equity of bis decisions: an attempt equally benevolent and vain I At 
sunset be dismis.s6d all his attendants and retired to metiitate on his 
duty to God and the people. At daybreak he resumed his labours. He 
used hunting as sn exercise; yet so as never to encroach on the hours of 
businesa. * I have seen bim,' Kiys Aldred, * quit his horse and disiuUs hia 
hunUng equipage, when any, oven of the meanest of his subjects, implored 
an audience. He sometimes employed his leisure hours in the culture 
of his garden, and in the philosophic atnusenieui of budding and Ingraft- 
ing trees.'* Buchanan, whose principles are esteemed unfavourable to 
monarchy, aays, ** A more perfect exemplar of a good king Is to be 
found in the reign of David L than in all tbe theories of the learned and 
ingenious.'* 
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which occasiotied a most dreadful quarrel lictw<;cn England and 
Scotland; and though Master Littlejohn be no great lawyer, 
it is necessary be should try all he can to understand it, for it 
is a very material point in l^istoiy. 

While the English were figlibing among themselves, and 
afterwards with the Kormans, the Scottish Kings, as I have 
repeatedly told you, hail been enlarging their dominions at the 
expense of their neighbourB, and had possessed themselveB, in 
a great measure, of tlie northern provinces of England, called 
Lothian, Northumlkorland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
After much figliting and disputing, it was agreed that the 
King of Scotland should keep these English provinces, or such 
parts of them as he ]X)8se8sed, not as au independent sovereign, 
however, but as a vassal of the King of England; and that be 
should do homage for the same to the English King, and at* 
tend him to tho field of battle when summoned. But this 
homage, and this military service, were not paid on account of 
the kingdom of Scotland, which had never since the beginning 
of the world been under tlie dominion of an l^nglish King, but 
was, and had always remained independent, a free state, having 
sovereigns and nionarchs of its own. It may seem strange to 
Master Littlejolm, bow a King of S<x>tliuid should be vassal 
for that part of his dominions which lay in England, and an 
independent prince when he was <ionsidered as King of Scot¬ 
land; but tills might easily hapiten, according to tho regula¬ 
tions of the Feudal System. Willittm the Conqueror hinieelf 
stood iu the sanu* situation ; fur he held his groat dukedom of 
Normandy, and his other ]>o5scs.-<ious in France, as a vassal of 
the King of France, by whom it had been granted as a fief to 
bis aucestor Itollo; but be was, at the same time, the inde¬ 
pendent Sovereign of England, of which he had gained posses¬ 
sion by bis victory at Hastings. 

The English Kiiig^, however, occasionally took opportunities 
to insinuate that the homage pmd by the Scottish Kings was 
not only for the provinces which they at this time possessed in 
England, but also for the kingdom of Scotland. The Scottish 
Kings, on the contrary, although they rendered the homage 
and services demanded, as huldiug large possessions within the 
boundaries of England, uniformly and positively refused tu 
permit it to bo said or suppose^!, that they were subject to any 
claim of hotnage on account of the kingdom of Scotland. This 
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was one cause of the fre<iucnt wars which took j^lace betwixt 
the countries, in which the Scots maintained their national 
independence, and though frequently defeated, were often vic¬ 
torious, and tlireatcRCii, upon more than one occasion, to make 
extensive acquisitions of territory at the ex|>onsc of their neigh¬ 
bours. 

At the death of David the First of Scotland, that monarch 
was in full j>ossc8sion of Lothian, wliicli bc^gan to }>e considered 
i\a a part of Scotland, and wliicb still continues to be so; as 
also of Nortliumbcrland and of ('^uml>erhnfl, with great part of 
Westmoreland, of which his sovereignty was less secure. 

David was succcedoxl by hia grundsoD, named MAtiCOLM 
[1153, in his twelfth ycjtr], the eldest son of the biuvc and 
generous Prince Henry, htdcolm did honiuge to the King of 
Engl anti for the possessions which be had in England. He 
was so kind and gentle in his tiis|>oeition that he Wis usually 
called Mulcoliii the Maiden. Malcolm attached himself parti¬ 
cularly to Henry H., King of England, who was indectl u vt?ry 
wise and able prince. The Scottish King at one time went 
the length of resign) ing to Henry the jKtsscssions he lield in the 
north of England; nay, he followed that prince into France, 
and acted as a volunteer in his army. This purtiality to the 
English King disgusted the Scottiah nation, who were afraid 
of the influence which Henry possessed over the miud of their 
youthful sovereign. They sent a incssugo to France to upbraid 
Malcolm with his foDy and to declare they would not have 
Henry of England to nde over tlicm. Malcolm returned to 
Scotland with all speed, and reconciled himself to his subjocte. 
He died at Jedburgh iu the year 1165. 

Malcolm the Maiden was aucceedal by his brother Wil¬ 
liam [crowned 24th December 1165,] a son of Prince Henry, 
and grandson of the good King David. lo his time, warri(»ra 
and men of cousequence began to assume what are called armo¬ 
rial bearings, which you may veiy often see cut upon seals, 
engraved on silver plate, and painted upon gcntlcirum^s carriuges. 
Now, Master Littlejohn, it is as well to know the meaning of 


this ancient custom. 

In the time of which I am speaking, the warriore went into 
battle clad in complete armour, which covei^ed them from top 
to toe. On their bead they wore iron caps, called helmets, 
with visors, which came down and protected the face, so that 
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Dotting could be Been of the countenance except the eyes 
peeping through bars of iron. You liave seen such hclinote iu 
grandpapa’s entrance-hall. But as it was necessary that a 
king, lord, or knight, sbouhl be known to his followers in 
battle, they adopted two ways of distinguishing themselves. 
The one was by a crest, that is, a figure of some kind or other, 
as a lion, a wolf, a haud holding a Bword, or some such decora^ 
tion, which they wore on the top of the helmet, as wo tjvlk of 
a cock’s comb being the crest of that bird. But besides this 
mark of distinction, these warriors were accustomed to paint 
emblematical figures, sometimea of a very whimsical kind, 
upon their shields. These emblems became general; and at 
length no one was permitted to bear any such armorial dorice, 
excepting ho citlier had right to can 7 it by inheritance, or 
that such right had been conferred upon him by some sovereign 
pritico. To assume the crest or armorial emblems of anotlier 
man was a high offence, and often mortally rosented; and to 
adopt armorial bearings for yourself, was punished as a misde¬ 
meanour by a peculiar court, compel of men called Heralds, 
who gave their name to the ecience called Heraldry. As men 
disused tho wearing of armour, the original purpose of heraldry 
fell into neglect, but still i)er6ons of ancient descent remained 
tenacious of the armorial distinctions of their ancestors; and, 
as I told you before, they are now painted on canii^jes, or 
placerl above the principal door of country-houses, or frequently 
engraved on seals. But there is much less attention paid to 
heraldry now than there was formerly, although the College of 
Heralds still exists. 

Now, William King of Scotland having chosen for Ids ar- 
mori^ bearing a Bed Lion, rampant (that is, standing on its 
hind legs, os if it were going to climb), be acquired the name 
of William the laon. And this Bampant Lion still constitutes 
the arms of Scotland, and the President of the Heralds’ Court 
in that country, who is always a person of high rank, is called 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 

William, though a brave man, and though he bad a lion for 
his emblem, was nnfortunate in war. In the year 1174 he 
invaded England, for the purpose of demanding and compelling 
restOTatioD of the portion of Northumberland which bad been 
possessed by his ancestors. He himself, with a small body of 
men. lay in careless security near Alnwick, while his numerous, 
i 3 
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but b^irborous aod undisciplined army, were spread throughout 
the countryj burning and destroying wherever they came. 
Some galkmt Yorkshire barons marched to the aid of their 
neighbour of Northuinberhind. They assembled four hundred 
men-at-arms, and made a forced march of twenty-four miles 
from Newcastle towanla Alnwick^ without b<'iiig discovered. 
On the morning a thick mist fell—they became uncertain of 
their road—and some proposcil to turn back, “ If you should 
all turn back/' s;uil one of their leaders, named Bernard de 
Baliol, I would go forward alone.” The others adopted the 
same resolution, and, concoa)c<l by the mist, they rode forward 
towards Alnwick. In their way they suddenly encountered 
the Scottish King, ut the heatl of a small party of only sixty 
men. William so little expected a sudden attack of this 
nature that at hist he thought the l)ody of cavalry which he 
saw advancing was a part of his own army. When he unde- 
ceived, he ha^l too much of the lion ab^mt him to fear. ‘‘ Now 
shall wc Boc/' he smd, which of us ure. good knightsand 
instantly charged the Yorkshire barons, with the handful of 
men who attended him. But sixty men at arms could make 
no impression on four hundred, and as the rest of William’s 
army were too distant to give him assistance, he was, oiler de¬ 
fending himself with the utmost gallantry, unhorsed and made 
prisoner. The English immediately retreated with their royal 
captive, after this bold and successful adventure. They carried 
William to Newcastle, and from that town to Northampton, 
where he was conducted to the presence of Henry IT., King of 
England, with his legs tied under his horse’s belly, as if he bad 
been a common malefactor or felon.^ 

This was a great abuse of the advantage which fortune bad 
given to Henry, and was in fact more disgraceful to himself 
than to his prisoner. Bnt the English King’s subsequent 
conduct was equally harsh and ungenerous. He would not 
release bis unfortunate captive until lie bad agreed to do 
homage to the King of England, not only for his English pos¬ 
sessions, but also for Scotland, and all bis other dominions. 
The Scottish parliament were brought to acquiesce in this 
treaty; ud thus, in order to recover the liberty of their King, 

^ ** William was at Aret confined to the castle of Richmond, but Henry, 
sensible of the valne of Ibis nnerpected acquisition, teonred him beyond 
st'u at Falaiss in Normandy.''^N aU.ss. 
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they sacrificed the independence of their country, which remained 
for a time subject to the English claim of paramount Bove- 
reiguty. This diBhonourable treaty was made on the 8th of 
December 1174. 

Thus the great national question of supremacy was for a 
time abandoned by the Scots; but this state of things did not 
last long. In 1189 Henry II. dierl, and was succeeded by bis 
son, Bichard the First, one of the most remarkable men in 
English history. He was so brave that he was generally 
known by the name of Cceur de Lion, that is, tbe Lion-hearted ; 
and he was as generous as he was brave. Nothing was so 
much at his heart as what was then called the Holy War, 
that is, a war undertaken to drive the Saracens out of Pales¬ 
tine. For this be rcaolved to go to Palestine with a large 
army: but it was first necessary that he should place his 
afi’airs at home in such condition us might ensure the quiet of 
ilia dominions daring his absence upon the expedition. This 
point could not 1>c accomplished without Lis making a solid 
peace with Scotland ; and in order to obtain it, King Bichard 
resolved to renounce the claim for homage, which bad been 
extorted from William the lioQ. By a charter, dated 5th 
December of the same year (1189), be restored to the King 
of Scots the castles of Berwick and Boxburgh, and granted an 
acquittance to him of all obligations which Henry II. had ex¬ 
torted from him in consequence of his captivity, reserving only 
Bichard’s title to such homage as was anciently rendered by 
Malcolm Canmore. For this renunciation William paid ten 
thousand merks; a sum which probably assisted in furnishing 
the expenses of ^chord’s expedition to Palestine. 

Thus was Scotland again restored to the dignity of on inde¬ 
pendent nation, and her monarehs were declared liable only to 
the homage due for the lands which tbe King of Scotland held 
beyond the boundaries of his own kingriom, and within those 
of England. The period of Scottish subjection lasted only 
fifteen years. 

This generous behaviour of Biuhard of England was atteude'l 
with such good effects that it almost put an end to all wars 
and quarrels betwixt England and Scotland for more than a 
hundred years, during which time, with one or two brief in¬ 
terruptions, the nations lived in great harmony together. This 
was much to the happiness of both, and might in time have Isd 
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to their hecomixig one people, for which Nature, which placed 
them both in the &ame island, seemed to have designed them. 
Intercourse for the purpose of traffic became more frequent. 
Some of the Scottish and English families formed marriages 
and friendships together, and several powerful lords and barons 
had lands both in England and Scotland. All seemed to promise 
peace and tranquillity betwixt the two kingfloms, until a course 
of melancholy accidents having nearly extinguished the Scottish 
royal family, tempted the English monarch again to set up bis 
uz^just pretensions to be sovereign of Scotland, and gave occasion 
to a series of wars, fiercer and more bloody than any which had 
ever before taken place betwixt the countries. 


CHAPTER V 

Aeoessiov nf Alexander 11 .— Bumvnjj cf Ou Bishop ^ Caithfinn ^ 
Acetssum <if AUzander IJh—BiWXt of Ijargs 

COWTEMPORARY SovRREiCNS.—John, Henry III. 

France ; Philip 11., Louis VIIL, Louis IX. 

1214--1266 

WitiiAU THE Lion died at Starling in Decem})er I2H, and 
was succeeded by his son, Alexander II., a youth in years, but 
remarkable for prudence and for firmness. In his days there 
was some war with England, as he espoused the cause of the 
disaffected barons, against King John. But no disastrous con* 
sequences having arisen, the peace betwixt the two kingdoms 
was so effectually restored that Henry III. of England, having 
occasion to visit his French dominions, committed the care of 
the northern frontiers of his kingdom to Alexander of Scotland, 
the prince who was most likely to have seised the opportunity 
of disturbing them. Alexander II. repaid with fidelity the 
great and honourable trust which bis brother sovereign had re* 
posed in him. 

Relieved from the cares of an English war, Alexander en* 
deavoiired to civilise the savage manners of his own people. 
These were disorderly to a great degree. 
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For ciaiuplc, one Adam, Bishop of Caithness, proved ex¬ 
tremely rigorous in enforcing the demand of tithes,—the tenth 
part, that is, of the produce of the ground, which the church 
claimed for support of the clergy. The people of Caithness 
assembled to consider what shoiUd be done in this dilomma, 
when one of them exclmmed, Short rede, good rede, slay wa 
the bishop!’’ which means, ^'Few words oro best, let us kill 
the bishop/' They rau instantly to the bishop’s house, as¬ 
saulted it with fury, set it on fire, and burned the prelate alive 
in his own palace (a.d. 1322). 

Wliilc this tragedy woa going on, some of the bishop's 
bci vauts applied for protection f<ir their master to the Earl of 
Orkney and Caithness. This oubleman, who probably favoured 
the con 8 pu*a( 7 , answered hy])ocriticaUy, that the bishop bad 
only to como to Itiin, and he would assure him of protection;— 
as if it had been i> 088 iblc ibr the uuhuppy bishop to escaf^e from 
his blazing palace, and through his raging enemies, and to make 
his way to the carl’s residence. 

The tidings of this cruel action w^erc brought to Alexander 
11. wlien he was upon a joiumey towards England. He im¬ 
mediately turned back, marched into Caithness with an army, 
and put to death four hundred of those who hod been concerned 
in the murder of the \»ishop. The hard hearted eaxl was soon 
afterwanlH slain, and his castle burned, in revenge of that odious 
crime. 

By the iirompt administration of Justice, Alexander both 
became obeyed and dreaded He was a sovereign of consider^ 
able power, beloved both by English and Scots. He had a 
brave and not ill-discipline army; but his cavalry, which 
amounted only to a thousand spears, were not very well 
mounted, and bore no proportion to one hundred thousand of 
infantry, strong, good, and resolute men. 

Alkxakoeb hi., then ozily in bis eighth year, succeeded to 
his father in 1249. Yet, when only two years older, be went 
to York to meet with the English King, and to many his 
daughter, tlui Frincces Maigaret. On this occasion Henry eo- 
deavoured to revive the old claim of homage, which he insisted 
should be rendered to him by the boy-bridegroom for all his 
dominions. Alexander answered, with wisdom beyond bis years, 
that he was come to many the Princess of England, aud not 
ti> treat of affairs of state; and that he could not, aud would 
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not, eater upon ilio snl^jcct proposed, without advice of itis 
I'ailiameut. 

Upon another occasion, when viaiting his father-iu-Iaw at 
London, Alexander mado it a condition of bis journey, that be 
should not be called upon to discusa any Btatc afTiurs. In this, 
and ou other occa^ous, Alexander showed great willingness to 
be on good ternas with England, qualified by a sincere resolu¬ 
tion that be would not ssurilico any {)art of the rights and 
indeijendciico of his dominions. 

In the days of Alexander Ill. Scotiand was threatened with 
a groat danger, from tlie invasion of the Danes and the Nor¬ 
wegians. 1 have lilt] you before, that these northern people 
were at this time wont to scour the seas with their vessels, 
and to make descents and coo(|ucfits where it suited them to 
settle. England )ia<l been at one time conquei'ed by them, 
and Franco had been compelled to yield up to them the line 
provinces wdiieh, after their name, were called Normandy. 
The Scots, whose country was at once poor and mounbiiuous, 
had hi liter to held these rovers at defiance. But in the year 
1263 XIoco, King of Norway, at the head of a powerful fleet 
and army, came to iuvadc and conquer the kingdom of Scotland. 
Alexander, on his part, lost no time in assembling a great army, 
and preparing for the defence of the country, in which he was 
zealously seconded by most of his nobles. They were not all, 
however, equally faithful, some of them had encouraged the 
attempt of the invaders. 

On the Ist October 1263 Ilaco, having arrived on the 
western coast, commenced b(Utilities by making himself master 
of the Islaiiila of Bute and Aj*nm, lyiug in the mouth of the 
Firth of Clyde, and then appeared wdtb his great navy off the 
village of Largs, in Gunuingbame. The Scots were in arms 
to defend the shore,' but Ilaco disembarked a great part of bis 
troops, and obtained some advantages over them. On the next 
day, more Scottish troops having come up, the battle was re¬ 
newed with great fury. Alexander, fighting in person at the 
head of his troops, was wounded in the face by an arrow. 
Alexander the Steward, a high officer in the Scottish court, 
was killed. But the Dau^s lost the nephew of thoir king, 
one of the most renowned champions in their host While 
the battle was still ra^og on shore, a furious tompost arose, 
which drove the ships of Danes and Norwegians from their 
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anchorage; many were shipwrecked on the coast, and the crews 
were destroyed by the Scots, when they attemi)ted to get upon 
land. The soldiers, who had been disembarked, lost courage, 
and retired before the Scots, who we,re hourly reinforced by 
their countrymen coming from all quarters. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that Haco got the remnant of his scattered 
forces on board of sucb vessels as remained. He retired to 
the Orkney Islands, and there died, full of shame and sorrow 
for the loss of his army, and the inglorious conclusion of his 
formidable invasion. 

The fonscqucDce of this victory van, that the King of the 
Island of Man, who had been tributary to Hoco, now submitted 
himself to the King of Scotland; and negotiations took place 
betwixt Alexander III. and Magnus, who had succeeded Hac/O 
in the throne of Norway, by which the latter resigned to the 
King of Scotland (12CC) all right to the islands on the western 
side of Scotland, called the Hebrides. 

The traces of the battle of Largs, a vi<dory of so much con¬ 
sequence to Scotland, are still to he found on the shures where 
the action was fought. There arc visible great rocks and heaps 
of stones, beneath which lie interred the remitlns of the slain. 
IIuniaD Iwnes are found in great quantities, nnd also warlike 
weapons, particularly axes, and swords, which being made of 
brass, remain longer unconsuvicd than if they liad heen of iron 
or steel like those now usetl. 

Thus you see, Master Littlejohn, that down to the jieriod 
of which wo speak, Scotland liad Ixwn a powerful and victorious 
uation, maintaining a more equal rank with England tbiui could 
have txjen expected front the different sixe and strength of the 
two kingdoms, and repelling by force of aiuis those northern 
people who had so long been the terror of Emnjie. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Death of Aloeander IIl,-^Aiargaret of Norway-^Iiderttgnwfr^Gcm' 
pcixtor$ for the (hown^Uturpaiion Edward L of England 

COHTPMI^ORARY SOVEREIGNS.2 Henry III., Edward 1. 

Fra/uf: Louis IX., Philip IV. 

1266—1206 

Seven kings of Scotlaud, omitting one or two toiuporary 
occuimuts of Uio throne, had in BucceBsioo after 

Malcolm Canmore, the sou of Duncan, who recovered the 
kingdom from Macbeth. Their reigns occupied a j^eriod of 
ncai ly two huu<lre<l years. Some of tlrcm were very able men; 
all of them wcie well-dUposc<], good sovereigns, and inclined to 
discharge their duty towards their subjeeta They made good 
laws; and, considering the barbarous and ignorant time^ they 
lived in, tliey ap^icar to have been nieu as deserving of praise 
as any race of kings who reigned iu EurojiC during that period. 
Alexander, tlie third of Uial uauie, and the last of these seven 
princes, was an excellent sovereign. He married, as I told 
you in the last chapter, Margaret, daughter of Henry HI. of 
England; but unhappily oU the children who were born of 
that marriage died l^fore thdr father. After the <leath of 
Queen Margaret, Alexander luarried another wife; but he did 
not live to have any family by her. As be wiis riding in the 
dusk of the evening, along the BeaK:oa6t of Fife, betwixt Burnt* 
island and Kingbum, he a]>proadicd too nciir tlie brink of the 
precipice, aud his horse starting or stumbling, be was thrown 
over tlic rock, and killed on the spot. It is now no less than 
five hundred and forty-two years since Alexander’s death, yet 
the people of the countiy still point o\it the veiy spot where 
it happened, and which is caU^ the King’s Crag. The very 
melaoi^oly consequences which followed Alexander’s decease 
made the manner of it long remembered. A sort of elegy is also 
preserved, in which Lis virtues, aud the misfortunes that followed 
his death, are recorded. It is the oldest specimen of the Scottish 
language which is known to remain in existence; but as you 
would not understand it, I am obliged to alter it a little:— 
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AVhcu Alexander our king iraa dead, 

Who Scotland led in love and le, 

A^vay wae wealth of ale and broad, 

Of wine and wax, of game and glee. 

Then pray to God, ainco only he 
Cau succour Scotland iu her nood, 

That placed is in ]>erplezity I 

Another legend says, that a wise roan, who is called Thomaa 
the Itbyiucr, and about whom many stories aro told, had said 
to a great Scottish nobleman, called the Earl of Marehi that 
the sixteenth day of March should be the stormiest day that 
cTer was witneascd in Scotland. The day came, and was 
remarkably clear, mild, and temperate. But while they were 
all laug]jii)g at Thomas the Khymcr on account of his fidse 
prophecy, an express brought the news of the KiT)g*8 death. 

There,*' sai<l Thomas, ^Uhat is the storm whidi I meant; and 
there was never tcmi)est which will bring luoro ill luck to 
Sctitland.*' This story may very possibly be false; but the 
general belief in it ^rves to show that the death of Alexander 
the Third was looked upon os au event of the most threatening 
and calamitous nature. 

The full consequences of the evil were not visible at first; 
for, although all Alexander's children bad, as we have already 
said, died before him, yet one of them, who had been married 
to Eric, King of Korway, had left a daughter named Margaret, 
upon whom, as the grond'daugliter and nearest heir of the 
deceased prince, the crown of Scotland devolved. The young 
princess, called by our historians, the Maid of Norway, was 
residing at her father's court. 

While the crown of Scotland thus passed to a young girl, 
the King of England begaj) to consider by what means ho 
could BO avail himself of circumstances, as to unite it with his 
own. This king was Edward, called the First, because he was 
tl)e first of the Norman line of princes so named. He was a 
very brave man, and a good soldier,—w'ise, skilful, and 
prudent, but unhappily very ambitious, and desirous of extend* 
iug his royal authority, without caring much whether he did 
BO by right means or by those which were uiyuat And 
although it is a great sin to covet that which does not belong 
to you, and a still greater to endeavour to ])OBBess yourself <rf 
It by any unfmr practices, yet his desire of adding the kingdom 
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of Scotland to that of England was so great, tliut Edward was 
unable to resist it. 

Tho mode by which the English Kiug at first endeavoured 
to accomplish his object was a very just one. He proposed a 
marriage betwixt the Maiden of Norway, the young Queen of 
Scotland, and bis own eldest son, called Edward, after himself. 
A treaty was entered into for this pur|H>be; and had the 
marriage been effected, and been followed by children, the 
union of England and Scotland might have taken place more 
than three handred years sooner than it did, and an immeasur¬ 
able quantity of money and bloodshed would probably have 
been saved. But it was not the will of Heaven that this 
desirable union should be accompllslicd till mnry long years of 
war and distress had aflUcted both these nations. The young 
Queen of Scotland sickened and died, and the tr<;Aty for the 
marri^ige was ended with her lifc.^ 

The kingdom of Scotiuud was troubled, and its inliabitants 
Blink into despair, at the death of their young princess. There; 
was not any descendjmt of Alexander III. remalmng, who 
could be considered as his direct and undeniable heir ; and 
many of the great nobles, who were more or less distantly 
related to the royal family, prepared each of them to assert a 
right to the crown, began to assemble forces and form parties, 
and threatened the country with a civil war, which is the 
greatest of all misfortunes. The number of persons who set 
up claims to the crowm was no fewer than twelve, all of them 
forming pretensions on some relationship, more or less distant, 
to the royal family. These claimants were most of them 
powerful, from their rank and the number of their followers; 
and, if they should dispute the question of right by the sword, 
it was evident that the whole country would be at war from 
one sea to the other. 

To prevent this great dilemma, it is said the Scottish nobib 
ify resolved to subndt the question respecting tho succession 
of their kingdom to Edward I. of England, who was one of the 
wisest princce of his time, and to request of him to settle, as 
umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne of Scotland 
had best right to be preferred to tiie others. The people of 
Scotland arc said to have sent ambassadors to Edward, to re* 

^ She laoUed in Orkney, on her way to take ^ofseeiion of her crown, 
and died there, Sept. 1290. 
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quest Ilia interference as judge ; but he liad alreadj determined 
to regulate the succession of the kingdom, not as a mere um¬ 
pire, having no authority but from the desire of the parties, 
but as himself a person principally concerned; and for this 
piupose he resolved to re^ve the old pretext of his having 
right to the feudal sovereignty of Scotland, which, as we have 
before seen, had been deliberately renounced by his generorts 
predecessor, Iltchard I. 

With this secret and unjust purpose, Edward of England 
summoned the nobility and clergy of Scotland to meet him at 
the castle of Norham, a large and strong fortress, which stands 
on the English aide of the Tweed, on the line where that river 
divides England fnim Scotland. They met there on the 10th 
May 1291, and were presented to the King of England, who 
received them in great state, surrounded by tbo high otticors of 
his court. He was a very handsome man, and so tab, that he 
was popularly known by the name of Lougbhanks, that is, long 
legs. The Justiciary of England then infonued the nobility 
and clergy of Scotland, in !^ng Edward’s name, that before 
he could proceed to decide who should be the vassal King of 
Scotland, it was necessary that they should acknowledge the 
King of England’s right as lord paramount, or sovereign of 
that kingdom. 

The nobles and churchmen of Scotland were surprised to hear 
tlie King of England propose a claim which had never been ad¬ 
mitted, except for a short tame, in order to procure the freedom 
of King William the Lion, and which bad been afterwards re¬ 
nounced for ever by Kcbard I. They refused to give any 
answer until they should consult together by themselves. “ By 
St. Edward I " said the King, “ whose crown I wear, I will make 
good my just rights, or perish in the attempt! ” He then dis¬ 
missed the assembly, allovring the Scots a delay of three weeks, 
however, to accede to his terma 

The Scottish nobility being thus made aware of King Ed¬ 
ward’s sel&eb and ambitious designs, ought to have assembled 
their forces together, and declared t^t they would defend the 
rights and independence of their country. But they were 
much divided among themselves, and without any leader ; and 
the competitors who laid claim to the crown were mean-spirited 
enough to desire to make favour with King Edward, in expec¬ 
tation that he would raise to the throne him whom he should 
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dnd iQ03t willing to sulKscribe to biB own claims of paramouni 
superiority. 

Accordingly, the second assembly of the ScottUh nobility 
and clergy took place without any one having dared to state 
any objcctiDii to what the King of England proposed, however 
xuireasoQuble they knew his pretensions to be. They were 
asaembled in a large open plain, called Upsettlington, opposite 
to the castle of Norbam, but on the northern or Scottish side 
of the river. The Chancellor of England then demanded of 
such of the candidates as were present, whether they aeknoW’ 
lodged the King of England os Liord Paramount of Scotland, 
and whether they were willing to reedve and hold the crown 
of Scotland as awarded by Edward in that character. They 
all answered that they were willing to do so; and thtis, rather 
than hazard their own claims by offending King Edward, 
these unworthy candidates <x)nBcnted to resign the indepcnd- 
cnco of tl)cir country, which had been so long and so bravely 
defended. 

Upon exaTuIuing the olaimB of tho candidates, the right of 
Buccossion to the throne of Scotland was found to lie chiefly 
betwixt Robert Bmec, the Lord of Annaudale, and John Baliob 
who was the Lord of Galloway, Both wci*e great and power¬ 
ful barons; both w'erc of Norman descent, and hud great 
estates in England as well ns Scotland; lastiy, both wei^c de¬ 
scended from the Scottish royal family, and esn^h by a daugliter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion, 
Edward, upon due consideration, declared Baliol to be King 
of Scotland, as being son of Margaret, the eldest of tho two 
sisters. But he declared that the kingdom was always to be 
held under him as the lord paramount, or sovereign thereof. 
John Baliol closed the disgraceflil scene by doing Lom^tge to 
the King of England, and acknowledging that he was his liege 
vassal and subject. This remarkable event took place on 20th 
November 1292. 

Soon after this rcmm^kable, and to Scotland most shameful 
transaction, King E<lward began to show to Baliol that it was 
not his purpose to be satisfied with a bare acknowledgment of 
bis right of sovereignty, but that ho was determined to exer¬ 
cise it with severity on every possible occasion. He did this, 
no doubt, on puipose to provoke the dependent king to some 
act of resistance which should give him a pretext for depriving 
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hun of the kingdom altc^ethor as a diBobedietit subject, and 
taking it under his own government in hi a usurped character of 
lonl paramount The King of England, therefore, encoun^ed 
the Scottish subjects to appeal from the courts of Baliol to his 
own; and as Baliol declin^ making appearance in the English 
tribunals, or answering there for the sentences which he had 
pronounced in his capacity of King of Scotland, Edward insisted 
upon having possession of three principal fortresses of Scotland 
—Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh. 

Baliol surrendered, or at least agreed to surrender, these 
castles; but the people murmured agmnst this base compliance, 
and B^iol himself, perceiving that it was EdwanVs intention 
gradually to destroy his power, was stung at once with shame 
and fear, and entering into a league with France, raised a great 
army, for the purpose of invading England, the dominions of 
the prince whom he had so lately aeknowledgt^ his lord para¬ 
mount, or sovereign. At the same time he sent a letter to 
Edwai^ formally renouncing bis dependence upon him.^ Ed¬ 
ward replied in Norman-Fronch, “ Ha I—dares this idiot com¬ 
mit such folly 1 Bince be will not attend on us, as is bis duty, 
we will go to him.” 

The King of England accordingly assembled a powerful 
army, amongst which came Bruce, who hod formerly contended 
for the crown of Scotland with Baliol, and who now hoped to 
gain it u{)on his forfeiture. Edward defeated the Scottish 
army in a great battle near Dunbar, and Baliol, who appears 
to have been a mean-spirited man, gave up the con¬ 
test He came before Edward in the castle of Rox- 
burgh, and there made a most humiliating subniisdon. 

He appeared in a mean dress, without sword, royal robes, or 
arms of any kind, and bearing in his hand a white wand. He 
there confessed that through bad counsel and folly he had re¬ 
belled against bis liege lord, and, in atonement, bo resigned the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the inhabitants, and all right which 
be possessed to their obedience and duty, to their Uege lord, 
King Edwmtl He was then permitted to retire uniigurcd. 

^ nssoDS assigned by Baliol were1. That Edward bad wats- 
tonly, and upon alight suggsationa, suremonad Baiiol to his conrts. 2. 
Had aslasd hii EngliBh estates. S. Had saieed his goods and the goods 
of hii subjects. 4. Had forcibly carried eS, and still detained, certain 
MtiTss of Sootland " (April 12eeh--Haji.X8. 
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Baliol being thus removed, Bmce expressed bis hopes of 
being sllowcd to supply bis place, as tributary or dependent 
King of Scotland. But Edward answered him sternly, Have 
we nothing, think you, to do, but to conquer kingdoms for 
yo\iV^ By which words the English King plainly expressed 
that he intended to keep Scotland to himself; and be proceeded 
to take such measures as made his purpose still more evident. 

Edward marched through Scotland at the head of a power¬ 
ful army, compelling all ranks of people to submit to him. 
He removed to London the records of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and was at the pains to transport to the Abbey Church at 
Westminster a great stone, upon which it hod been the national 
custom to place the King of Scotland when he was crowned 
for the first time. He did this to show that he was absolute 
master of Scotland, and that the country was in future to 
have no other king but himself, and his d6dcen<iant8 the Kings 
of England. The stone is still preserved, and to this day 
the King’s throne is placed upon it at the time when he is 
crowned.^ Last of all, King EJdward placed the govemmeut 
of Scotland in the hands of John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
a brave nobleman; of Hugh Cressingham, a clergyman, whom 
be named chief treasurer; and of William Ormesby, whom be 
appointed the chief judge of the kingdom. He placed English 
soldiers in all the castles and strongholds of Scotland, from the 
one end of the kingdom to the other; and not trusting the 

^ '^This fatal stoue was said to hare baeo brought from Ireland by 
Fergus, the son of Eric, who led the Dalriads to the shores of Axgyle* 
ehii^ Its Tirtuee are preserved in the celebrated leonine vorso— 

* Ni fkUat (atu/n, Bcoti qnocunque locatnm 
Inreiueot lapidem, n^gnare tenentur ibidum. 

Which may be rendered thus :— 

Unlew the fata an fkithlaw foond, 

And prophets* YOlce be ram, 

Where'er this RioQasient ii found 
The raoe shall reigti. 

There were Scots who hailed the accomplishment of this prophecy at the 
aceeasion of James VI. to the crown of England, and exulted, that in 
remoTing this palladium, the policy of Edward resembled that which 
brought the Trojan horse in tnooiph within their walls, and which oc- 
caaioned the destruction of their royal family. The stone U still pre* 
seired, and fbnns the support of King Edward the Confessor’s chair, which 
the Sovereign occupies at his coronatios, and, independent of the divina¬ 
tion so long in beix^ accomplished, Is in itself a very carious remnant of 
extreme antiquity.'’-^n WitTiR Soorr, Lortlner'i Oytt^pmdi^ 
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Scots themselvcA, he appointed Engli^ih goTernors in inofd: of 
the provinces of the kingdom. 

We may here remark, my dear child^ that a little before he 
thxiA subdued Scotland, this same Edward I. had made conquest 
of Wales, that mountainous part of the island of Britain into 
which the Britons had retreated from the Saxons, and where, 
until the reign of this artful and ambitious prince, they had 
been able to maintaiti their indcpond(‘ncc. In subduing Wales, 
Edward had acted as troacberously, and more cruelly, than be 
bad done in Scotland; since he hanged the last Prince of 
Wales, when he became his prisoner, for no other crime than 
because be defended his country against the English, who had 
no right to it. Perhaps Edw^ thought to himself that, by 
uniting the whole island of Britain under one king and one 
goremmeut, he would do so much good by preventing future 
wars, as might l>e an excuse for the f^rcc and fraud which he 
made use of to bring about hiR purpose, But, iny dear child, 
God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those mcHsures 
w’hich arc wicked in themsolvcR, because tliey arc used under a 
pretence of bringing alnuit that which is go^. Wc must not 
do evil even that good mny come of it; and the happy prospect 
that England and Scotland would bo united under one govern¬ 
ment, was BO far from being brought nearer by Edward^s un¬ 
principled usurpation, that the liatrod and violence of national 
antipathy which arose l)etwixt the slater countries, removed to 
s> distance almost inc^ilculablc, the prospect of their becoming 
OOP people, for wliich nature seemed to design them. 


CITAPTER Vn 

Sir JFilJifm TPftU/rft 

CoT^TRMroKARY SovERBicNS.—Edword L 

Praftee s Philip IV. 

1^96—1305 

I TOLn ynn, mr dear JTngh, that Edward I. of England had 
reduced Scotland almoat entirely to the condition of a con¬ 
quered country, althoiigii he had obtained possession of the 
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kingdon), leas by hia bravery, than by cunningly taking adv&n^ 
tage of the dieputea and divisionB tliat followed amongst the 
Scots themselves after the death of Alexander III. 

The English, however, had in point of fact obtained posses* 
sion of the country, and governed it with much rigour. The 
Lord High Justice Ormesby calle<l all men to account, who 
would not take the oath of allegiance to King Edwai'd Many 
of the Scots refused this, as what the English King had no 
right to demand from them. Such persons were called into the 
courts of justice, fined, deprived of their cetatea, and otherwise 
severely punished. Then Hugh Cressingham, the English 
treasurer, tormented the Scottish nation by collecting money 
from them under various pretexts. The Scots were always a 
poor people, and their native kings had treated them with much 
kindness, and seldom required them to pay any taxes. They 
were, therefore, extremely enraged at fin<]ing themselves obliged 
to pay to the English treastirer much larger sums of money than 
their own good kings ha<l ever demande<l from them; and they 
became exceedingly dissatisfied. 

Besides these modes of oppression, the English soldiers, who, 
I told you, had been placc<l in garrison in the diffoi'ent castles 
of Scotland, thought themselves masters of the countiy, treated 
the Scots with great contempt, took from them by main force 
whatever they had a fancy to, and if the owners offered to re¬ 
sist, abused them, beat and wounded, and somotimes killed 
them; for which acts of violence the English oiScerB did not 
check or punish their soldiers, Scotland was, therefore, in 
great distress, and the inhabitants, exceedingly enraged, only 
wanted some leader to command them, to rise up in a body 
against the English or SouUiem men, as they called them, and 
recover the liberty and independence of their country, which 
had been destroyed by Edward the First 

Such a leader arose in the person of William Wallace, 
whoso name is still so often mentioned in Scotland. It is a 
great pity we do not know exactly the history of this brave 
man 3 for at the time when he lived, every one was so busy 
fighting, that there was no person to write down the history 
of what took place; and afterwards, when there was more 
leisure for composition, the truths that were collected were 
greatly mingled with falsehood. What I shall tell you of him 
la generally believed to be true* 
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William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scotland, 
but the son of a priyate gentleman, aiWcd Wallace of Ellcrslie, 
in Renfrewshire, near Paisley- He was very tall and handsome, 
and one of the strongest and bravest men that ever lived. He 
liaJ a very fine countenance, with a quantity of fair hair, and 
was particularly dcxtenais in the use of all wo;ipons which were 
then emph^yed in battle. Wallace, like all Scotsmen of high 
spirit, had looked with great indignation np<ni the usurpation 
of the crown by Edward, and upon the irisolcnces which the 
English fioldiors committed on his countrymen. It is said, 
that when he was very young, he wont a-fishing for sport in 
the rivor of Irvine, near Ayr. lie Imd caught a good many 
trouts, which were cajTic<l by a boy, who atteoded him with a 
fishing-basket, aa is usual with anglers. Two or three English 
flolfUers who belonged to the garrison of Ayr eamo up to 
Wallace, and insisted, with their usual insolence, on taking the 
SbU from the boy. Wallace was contented to allow them a 
part of the trouts, but he refused to part with the whrde basket- 
fid. The soldiers iDBiate<l, and from words came to blows. 
Wallace had no better weapon than the butt end of his fishing- 
rod; but ho struck the foremost of the Englishmen so hard 
under the ear with it, that he killed him on the spot; and 
getting possession of tlic slain man's sword, he fought with so 
much fury that be jmt the others to flight, and brn\ight home 
his fish safe and sound. Tlie English governor of Ayr sought 
for him, to punish him with death for this action ; but Wallace 
lay concealed lunong the bills and great woods till the matter 
was forgotten, and then appeared in another part of the country. 
He is said to have had other adventures of tlie same kind, in 
which he gallantly defended himself, sometimes when alone, 
sometimes with very few companions, against superior numbers 
of the English, until at last his name became generally known 
as a terror to them. 

But the action which occaaionctl his finally rising in arms is 
believed to have hap|>cncd in the town of Lanark. Wallace 
was at this time manied to a lady of that place, and residing 
there with liis wife. It chanced, as he walked in the market¬ 
place, dressed in a green garment, with a rich dagger by his 
side, that an Englishman came up and insulted him on account 
of his finery, saying, a Scotsman had no business to wear so 
fay a dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. It soon came to 
I 4 
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a quarrel, as on mnny former occasions; and Wallace, having 
killed the EngliRliinan, fled to his own house, which was 6|iee(li]> 
assaulted by all the iCnt^lish soldiers. W'liile tliey wore eii* 
deavouring to force thdr way in at the front of the bouse 
Wallace escaped by a liack-door, and got in safety to a rugged 
and rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland crags, all 
covered with bushes and trees, and full of high i)rociibices, 
where he knew he should be safe from the pursuit of the 
English soldiers.^ In the ineautinic the govorut^r of Lanark, 
whose name was Iliizelrigg, burned \Yallac<^*8 house, and pat 
his wife and servants ti.> dc:ilh ; and by comiuitting this cruelty 
increased to the highest pibdi, as you may well believe, the 
hatred wliich the champion had always borne agsuust the 
English usurper. Hazclrigg also |>roclai7ned Wallace an outlaw^ 
and offered u reward to any one who should bring him to an 
English garrison, alive or dead. 

On the other han<i, Wallace soon collected a body of men, 
outlawed like himself, or willing to become so, rather than any 
longer endure the oi>presBion of the English. One of his earliest 
expeditions was directed against llaaclrigg, whom he killed, 
and thus avenged the death of his wife He fought skirmishes 
with the soldiers who were sent against him, and often defeated 
them; and in time become so well known and so formidable 
that multitudes Is^gau to resort to his standard, until at length 
he was at the head of a considcniblc army, with which he pro¬ 
posed to restore bis country to indeiK^iulcin.'c. 

About this time is smd to have taken ])h\cQ n memorable 
event, which the Scottish people called the Barns of Ayr. It 
is alleged that the English gi^vemor of Ayr had invited tlie 
greater ))art of the Scottish nobility and gentry in the western 
jiarts to meet him at some large buildings cidled the liarns of 
Ayr, for the purpose of friendly conference u]>on the affairs of 
the nation. But the English earl entertained the treacherous 
purpose of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The 
English soldiers had halters with running nooses ready prepared, 
and hung upon the bcamc which supported the roof; and, oa 
the Scottish gentlemen were admitted by two and two at a 
time, the nooses were thrown over their heads, and they w'ere 

1 In the wesUra fsco of the c of CartUad ctn^, a few yards al)Ovs 
the new bridge, a cave in the rock is pointed out by tradition as having 
been the hiding-place of Wallace. 
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pulled up by the neck, and tbnn hanged or strangled to death. 
Among those who were slain in this base and treacherous 
luanncr vas, it is said, Six Reginald Crawford, Sheriff of the 
county of Ayr, and uncle to William Wallace. 

When W^allace heard of what bad befallen he was dreadfully 
enraged, and collecting his men in a wood near the town of 
Ayr, ho rcaolTcd to be revenged on the authors of this great 
crime. The English in the meanwhSe made much feasting, 
and when tlicy had eaten and drunk plentifully, they lay down 
to sleep in the same large bams iu wliicb they had murdered 
the Scottish gentlemen, But Wallace, learning that they kept 
no guard or watch, not suspecting there wore any enemies so 
near them, directed a woman who knew tlie place to mark 
with chalk the doors (d the lodgings where the Englishinoti 
lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, with strong ropes, 
made aU the doors so fast on the outside that those within 
could not open them. Oo the outside the Scots bad prepared 
heaps of straw, to which they set fire, and the bams of Ayr, 
being themselvi^s made of wood, were soon burning in a bright 
dama Tlicn the English were awakened, and endeavoured 
to get out U) save their lives. But the doors, as I told you, 
were secured on the outside, and bound fust with ropes; and, 
besides, the blazing houses were amrouudod by the Scots, who 
forced those who got out to run back into the fire, or else put 
them to death on the spot; and thus great numbers perished 
miserably. * Many of the English were lodged in a convent, 
but they had no better fortune than the others; f<H‘ the prior 
of the convent caused all Uic friars to arm themselves, and, 
attacking the English guests, they put moat of them to the. 
sword. This was caikd the “Eriarof Ayris bleSRing.” We 
cannot tell if this story of the Mttu of Ayr be exactly true; 
but it Is probable there is some foundation for it, as it is uni¬ 
versally believed in that country 

Thus Wallace’s jjarty grew daily stronger and stronger, and 
many of the Scottish nobles ji^ed with him. Among these 
were Sir William Douglas, the Lord of Douglas-dalc, and the 
head of a great family often mentioned in Scottish history. 
There won also Sir John the Orahome, who became WaUace's 
bosom ftiend and greatest confident. Many of these great 
noblemen, however, deserted the cause of the country on the 
approach of John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, the English 
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governor, at the head of a numerous and well appointed army. 
They thought that Wallace would he uoaWe to withstand the 
attack of so many disciplined sol^liers, and hastened to submit 
themselves to the English, for fear of losing their estates. 
Wallace, however, rcmiuned undismayed, and at the head of a 
considerable army. He had taken xip his caioj» upon the north¬ 
ern aide of the river Fortlx, near the town of Stirling. The 
river was thcr<> crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile 
above the spot whore the present bridge is situated. 

The Euglish general a)»proache<l the banks of the river on 
the southern side. He stmt two clergymen to ofler a pardon 
to Wal]a<^o and liis follou^crs, on condition that they should lay 
down their arms. But such was not the purpose of the high- 
minded champion of Scotland. 

“Go back to Warenne,” said Wallace., “and tell him we 
value not the panlou of the King of England. We are not 
here for tiie purpose of treating of peace, but of abiding battle, 
and restoring freedom to our country. Let the English come 
on;—we defy them to their very beards V' 

The English, upon bearing this hauglity answer, called 
loudly to l»c led to the attack. Tlioir leader, Sir Kiuhard 
Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had gone over to the enemy at 
Irvine, hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, and he saw that, to 
approach the Scottish army, his troops must pass over the long, 
narrow wooden bridge; so that tliose who should get over first 
might be attacked by Wallace with all his forces, before those 
who remained behiud could possibly come to their assistance. 
He therefore inclined to delay the luittle. But Cressingbam 
tlie treasurer, who was ignorant and presumptuous, insisted 
"'that it was their duty to ^ht, and put an cud to the war at 
once; and Lund in gave way to his opinion, although Creasing- 
bam, being a churchman, cc^d not be so good a judge of what 
was fitting as he himself, an experienced officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, CrasBingham 
leading the van, or foremost division of the army; for, in 
those military days, even clergymen wore armour and fought in 
battle. That took place which Lundin hod foreseen. Wallace 
sufifered a considerable part of the English army to pass the 
bridge, without offering any opposition; but when about one- 
balf were over, and the bridge was crowded with those who 
were following, he charged those who bad crossed with hU 
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whole B trough» slew a veiy great Dumber, and droTo the reel 
into the river Forth, whei'e the greater part were drowned. 
The remainder of the EiigUsb army, who were left on the 
fioutheru batik of the river, lied in great confusion, having hist 
set fixe to the wooden bridge that the Scots might not pursue 
them. Cressingbam was killed in the very beginning of the 
battle; and tbe Scots detested him so mucdi, tliat they flayed 
the skin from hia dead body, and kept pieces of it, in memory 
of the revenge they iiad taken upon the English treasurer. 
Some say they made saddle-girths of this same skin; a purpose 
for which I do not think it could be very fit. It must be 
owned to have been a dishonourable thing of the S<^t8 to insult 
thus the dead bcxly of their enemy, and shows that tl^ey must 
have liecn then a ferocious and barliarous people. 

The remains of Surrey’s great army fled out of Scotland 
after this defeat; and the Scots, taldog arms on all sides, 
attacked the castles in which the English soldiers 
continued to shelter themselves, and took most 
of tliem by force or stratagem. Many wonderful 
stories arc told of Wallace’s exploits on these oa^ons; some 
of which are no doubt true, while others arc either inventod, 
or very much ciaggcratecL It seems certain, however, that 
he defeated the English in several combats, cliased them almost 
entirely out of Scotland, rogaiued tbe towns and (‘4^istIeB of 
which they liod possessed themselves, and recovered f(»r a time 
the complete freedom of the country. He even iimrchod into 
Englau<l, and laid Giunbcrland and NorthumlvTknd waste, 
where the Scottish Boldiera, in revenge for the mischief which 
the English had done in their countary, committed great cruel¬ 
ties. Wallace did not approve of their killing the people who 
were not in arms, and be endeavoured to protect the clergymen 
and others, who were not able to defend themselves. ** Re¬ 
main with me,” he said to the priests of Hexham, a large town 
in Northumberland, “for I cannot protect you from my soldiers 
when you arc out of my presence,” Tlie troops who followed 
Wallace received no pay, liccause he bad no money to give 
them; and that was one great reason why lie could not keep 
them under rcstmiut, or prevent their doing much harm to the 
defeuccIosB country people. He remained in England more 
than three weeks, and did a great deal of miscliiof to tbe 
country. 
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Indeed, it appears, that, though Wallace disapproved of slay¬ 
ing priests, women, and children, he partook of the ferocity ol 
the times so much as to put to death without quarter all whom 
he found in arma. In the nortli of Scotland, the English had 
placed a garrison in the strong castle of Bimnottar, whicli, 
built on a largo and precipitous rock, ovcrliaugs the raging sea. 
TLough tlie place is almost inaccessible, Wallace and his fol¬ 
lowers found their way into the castle, while the garrison in 
great terror Ued into the church or chapel, which was built on 
the very verge of the precipice. This did not save tliein, lor 
Wallace caused the church to be set on tre. Tlie terrified 
ganidon, involved iu the flames, ran some of them upon the 
points of the Scottish swords, while otlicrs throw themselves 
from the pi'ecipioe into the sea, and swani along to the cliffs, 
where they huug like sea-fowl, screaming in vain for merc^ and 
assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at this dreadful 
scene, and falling on tbeir knees before the })ricRta who chanced 
to be in the army, they asked forgiveness for having committed 
BO much slaughter within tlic limits of a church dedicated to 
the service of God. But Wallace bad so deep a sense of the 
injuries which the English had done to his country, that bo 
only laughed at the contrition of his soldiers—will alisolvc 
you all myself,^* he said. “Are you Scottish soldiers, and 
do you repent for a trifle like thin, which is uot half what the 
invaders deserved at our hands!” So docp-scated was Wal¬ 
lace's feeling of national resentment, that it Bcems to have 
ovei’comc, in such instances, the scruples of a temper which 
was naturally humane. 

Edward I. was in Flanders wlien all those events took place. 
You may supiMDse he was very angry when he learned that 
Scotland, which he thought completely subdued, had risen into 
a great insurrection against him, defeated his armies, killed his 
treasurer, chased Ids soldlcis <mt of their country, and invaded 
England with a great force. He came back from Flanders in 
a mighty rage, and determined not to leave that rebellious 
country until it was finally conquered; for which purpose be 
assembled a very fine army, and marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend themselves, 
and chose Wallace to be Governor, or Protector of the king¬ 
dom, because they hod no King at the time. He was now 
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titled Sir Williaxa Wallace, Protector, or Governor of the 
Scottish nation. But although Wallace, os we Lave seen, was 
the best soldier and bravest mao iu Scotland, and therefore the 
most fit to be placed in oommaud at this critical period, when 
the King of England was coming againsl them with such great 
forces, yet the nobles of Scotland envied him this important 
situation, because he was not a man bom in })igh rank, or en- 
joying a large estate. So grt^at was their jcalout'y of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, that many of these great barons did not seem 
very willing to bring forward their forces, or fight against the 
English, b^ausc they would not have a man of inferior con* 
ditiou to be general. Tliia was kme and zueaji conduct, and it 
was attended with great disinters to Scotlaml.^ Yet, uotwith* 
standing this unwillingness of tiic great nobility to support 
him, Wallace assembled a laige aimy; for tbe middling, but 
especially the lower classes, were very much attached to him. 
He marched boldly against tbe King of KngluJid, and met him 
near the town of Falkirk. Most of tbe Scottii^h army were 
on foot, bccau<ie, as I alrcivdy told you, iu those days only the 
nobility and gicut men of Scotland fought on horse) »ick. The 
English King, on the contrary, bad a very huge bcnly of the 
finest cavalry in the world, Konnaus aud English, all clothed 
in complete armour. He bad also the celebrated archers of 
England, each of whom was said to carry twelve Scotsmen’s 
lives under liis girdle ; )>ccause every archer l^ad twelv(5 arrows 
stuck in his l)clt, and was cxpccte<l to kill a muu with every 
arrow. 

The Scots had sotne good archers from the Forest of Ettrick, 
who fought under command of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill ; 
hut they were not nearly equal in number to the English. The 
greater part of the Scottish army were on foot, armed with 
long spears; they wcic placed thick and close together, and 
laid all their spears so dose, point over point, that it seemed 
os difficult to break through them as t^ugh the wall of a 
st^ng castle. When the two armies were drawn up facing 

^ ** Tlieae ino&u snd selfish jealoiuies were iucre&sod “by the terror of Ed- 
Wtird's militAry renown, ami in many by tbe fear of loaing tlieir English 
estates ; lo that at the very time when an honest love of liberty, and a 
simultaneous S|iint nf resistauce, couUl alone bate saved Brotiand, its 
nobility deserted it at its utmost neeil, and refused to act with the only 
man whose military talents and prosi>erity were e<jual to the cruerg«ucy«” 
^Ttzlir'b Uistoiy q/Scotland. 
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each other, Wallace said to his BoldieiB, I have brought you 
to the ring, let me see liow you can d^icemeaning, I have 
brought you to the decisive field of battle, let me Bcc how 
bravely you can figliL 

The English made the attack. King Edward, though be 
saw the close ranks and undaunted appearance ot the Scottish 
infantry, resolved iievcrtliclcss to try whether he could not 
ride them down yrilh his fine cavalry. lie tli ere fore gave his 
liorscmon orders to advance. They chargcHl accordingly, at 
full gallop. It must Lave been a tcnible tinug to have seen 
these fine horses riding as lianl as they coul<l against tlio long 
lances, which were held out by the Scots to keep them I)ack; 
and a dreadful cry arose when they came against eacli other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the Earl Marshal 
of England, whose ])rogress was c}ieckc<l by n morass. Tlic 
second lino of English horse was commanded by Autciny Beck, 
the Bishop of Durham, who, nevertheless, Wei'S armour, and 
fouglit like a lay baron. He wheeled round tlie morass; but 
when he saw tlie deep and firm onler of the St*ots, Kis lieart 
failed, and he proj^osed to Sir Ealph Basset of Dniyton, who 
comiuaudcd under Ijioi, to halt tiU Edward himself brought up 
the reserve. “Oo say your mass, bishop,” answered Basset 
contemptuously, and advanced at M\ pillop with tlie second 
line. However, the S<^ts stood their ground with their long 
spears; many of tlic foremost of the JJnglish horses were tlirown 
down, aud the riders were killed as they lay rolling, uuable to 
rise, owing to the weight of tlicir heavy armour. But the 
Scottish horse did not come to the assistance of their infantry, 
but, on the contrary, fled away from the buttle. It is suppos^ 
that this was owning to the treachery or Dl-will of the uobility, 
who wore jealous of Wallace. But it must be considered tliut the 
Scottisli cavalry were few in number; aud that they had much 
worse arms, and weaker horses, than their encmiea The English 
cavalry attempted again and again to disperse the deep and solid 
ranks in which Wtdlacc had stationed hia foot soldiers. But 
they were repeatedly beaten off with loss, nor could they make 
their way through tiiat wood of spears, as it is called by one of < 
the English histonaus. King Edward then commanded *his 
archers to advance ; and these approaching within arrow-shot 
of the Scottish ranks, poured on them such cl^ and dreadful 
volleys of arrows that it was impos^blc to sustain the discharge. 
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It happened at the some time, that Sir John Stewart was killed 
by a fall from his liorse; and the archers of Ettaii^k Forest^ 
whom he was bruigiug forward to oppose those of King Ed¬ 
ward, were slain in great numbers around him. Their bodies 
were afterwards distinguished among the slain, as being the 
talJest aud handsomest men of the army. 

The Scottish siH^nncu being thus throwu into sonic degree 
of confusion, by the loss of tliose who were slaiu by the aiTOWS 
of the English, the hoa\7 cavalry of Edward agmu charged 
with more success than formerly, and broke through the ranks, 
which w*ere already disordered. Sir John (irahaiue, Wallace's 
great friend aud companion, was slain, with many other brave 
aoldlcr:^; and tlic Scots, laving lost a very great nujnbcr of 
men, were at length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought u\you 22 d July 1298 . Sir Johu 
the Gralmmc Hus buried in the churchy^ird of Falkirk. A 
tombstone was laid over him, which has U^cu three times re¬ 
newed Binco bis death. The inscription bears, ^^That Sir John 
the Grab am c, equally rcin;irkable for wisdom and courage, and 
the fmthfnl friend of Wallace, being slain in battle by the 
English, lies buried in this place.’’ A large oak-tree in the 
adjoining foJx;st was long sliown as marking the spot where 
Wallace sle]>t before the battle, or, us others said, in which he 
bid himself after the <lcfcat. Nearly forty years ago Grandpapa 
saw some of its roots; but tlic body of the tree was ereu then en¬ 
tirely dox^yed, and there is not now, and has not been for many 
years, the least vestige of it to bo seen. 

Alter thi.** fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William Wallace seems 
to huvo resigned bis office of Governor of Si'otland Several 
nobles were named guardians in his place, and continued to 
make resistance to the Eiiglisli armies; and they gained some 
advantages, particularly near Eosliu, where a 1 x)dy of Scots, 
commanded by John Comyn of Badenoch, who was ono of the 
guardians of the kingdom, and another distingnislicd commander, 
called Simon lYascr, defeated three aroiicR, or detachments, of 
English in one day. 

Nevertheless, the Bang of England possessed so much wealth, 
and so many means of rwing soldiers, that he seut army aftei 
army into the i^jot oppressed country of Scotland, and obliged 
all its nobles and great men, one after another, to submit them* 
selves once more to hU yoke. Sir WUliam Wallace, alone, ot 
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with a very amall kmd uf followers, refosed either to acknow¬ 
ledge the usurper Edward or to la; down bis arms. He con* 
tinued to maintain himself among the woods and mounbuins of 
his native country for no leas than seven years after his defeat 
at Falkirk, and for more than one year after all the other de¬ 
fenders of Scottish liberty had laid down their arms. Many 
proclamations were sent out agmnst him by the English, and 
a great reward was set upon his head; for Edward did not 
think he could have any secure possession of his usurped king¬ 
dom of Scotland wbUe Wallace lived. At length he wus token 
prisoner; and, shame it is to aay, a Scotsman, called Sir John 
Menteith, was the jx^rson by whom lie was seized and deliverer! 
to the English. It is generuUy said that he was made )>risoncr 
at Robroyston, near Glasgow; and the tradition of the country 
bears that the signal made for rushing upon him and taking 
him at unawares was, wheu one of his prcteiulcd friuuds, who 
betrayed him, should turn a loaf, which was placed upon the 
tabic, with its bottom or tlut side uppermost. And in after 
times it was reckoned ill^breeding to turn a loaf in tliat manner 
if there was a person named Menteitb in company; Binve it 
was as much as to remind him that his namesake had betrayed 
Sir William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 

Whether Sir John Menteitb wus actually the person by whom 
Wallace was betrayed is not perfectly certain. Ho was, how¬ 
ever, tlio individu^ by whom the patriot was made prisoner, 
and delivered up to the English, for whicb his name and his 
memory have Ix^cn long loaded with disgruue. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the person wliom 
be considered as the greatest obstacle to his complete conquest 
of Scotland, resolved to make Walloco an example to all 
Scottish ]jatriots who should in future venture to oppose his 
ambitious projects. He cause<l this gallant defender of his 
country to be brought to trial in Westininstor hall, before the 
English judges, and produced him there, crowned, in inockeiy, 
with a green garland, because they said he had been king of 
outlaws and robbers among the Scottish woods. Wallace was 
accused of having been a traitor to the English crown; to 
which he answered, I could not be a traitor to Edward, for I 
was never his subject.’’ He was then charged with iiaviug 
taken and burnt towns and castles, with having killed many 
men and done much violence. Tic replied with the same calm 
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resolution, That it was true be bad killed very many Euglifib- 
men, but it was because they bad come to subdue and oppress 
his native country of Scotland j and far from repenting what 
he had done, he declared be was only sorry that be bad not put 
to death many more of tbeim’’ 

Notwitha tan ding that Wallace’s defence a good one, 
both iu law and in common sense (for surely every one has not 
only a right to fight iu defence of his native country, but is 
bound in duty to do so), the English judges condciiuicd him 
to be executed. So this brave ]>atnot was dragged upon a 
sledge to the place of execution, whore his licad was 
struck off, and his body divided into four quarters, 
which, according to the cruel custom of the tiuie, 
were exposed upon spikee of iron on London Bridge, and were 
termed the linibs of a traitor. 

Ko doubt King Edward thought, that by exercising tlus 
great severity towards so distiDguisbcd a patriot as Sir William 
Wallace be should terrify all the Scots into obedience, and so 
1)0 able in future to reign over their country without resistance. 
But though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and a wise king, 
and though he took the most cautious, as well as the most 
strict measures, to preserve the obedience of Scotland, yet his 
claim being founded in iiyusticc and usuipation, was not per* 
mi tied by Providence to be established in security or })eace. 
Sir William Wallace, tJiat immortal supporter of the indepeu- 
dcnce of his (country, was no sooner deprived of his life, in the 
cruel and utyust manucr I have told you, than other patriots 
aiosG to assert the cause of Scottish liberty. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Boheri IKc Bru^^ 

CONTEMPOIASY SoVRRtlGNS.—: Edwurd I., Edward 11. 

France : Philip IV. 

1305 —*3 U 

I HOPE, my dear child, that you have not forgotten that all the 
cruel wars in Scotland arose out of the debate botw'een the 
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great lords who claimed the throne after King Alexander the 
Third’s death, which induced the ScottUb nobility rsisUly to 
Bubniit the decision of that matter to King Edward of England, 
and thus opened the way to bis endeavouring to seise the king¬ 
dom of Scotland to himself. You recollect also, that Edward 
had dethroned John Baliol, on account of his attempting to 
restore the iude])ciKlciic6 of Scotland, and that Baliol iiad re¬ 
signed the crown of Scotland into the hands of Edwanl as lord 
paramount. This John Baliol, therefore, was very little rc^ 
speeted in Scotland ; he had renounced tlie kingdom, and hud 
been absent from it for fifteen years, during tlic greater ]mt 
of which time he remmned a prisoner iu the hands oi the King 
of England. 

It was '\ercfore natural that such ot the people of Scotland 
as were still determined to fight for the deliveranee of their 
country from the English yoke should look arouial for some 
other Ung, under whom they might unite thcmselvcB, to com¬ 
bat the power of England. The feeling was universal in 
Scotland that they would not any longer endure the EugliBli 
government; and therefore such great Scottish nobles us be¬ 
lieved they had right to the crown l>egau to think of standing 
forward to claim it. 

Amongst those, the ]>riuciid candidates (supposing John 
Baliol, by his renunciation and captivity to havo lost all right 
to the kingdom) Wei's two powerful uoUemeii. Tlio fii'st was 
Robebt Bkuck, Earl of Curi'ick, the graodson of that elder 
liobcrt Bruce who, as you liavc heard, disputed tlie throne 
with John Baliol. The other w'as John Couiyn, or Cuming, of 
Badeuoolj,^ usually called tho lied Comyn, to distlcguish him 
from his kinsman, the Black Gomyn, so named from his swarthy 
complexion. These two great and powerfid barons had tj^ken 
part with Sir William Wallace in the wars against England; 
but, after the defeat of Falkirk, being fearful of losing their 
great estates, and considering tlic freedom of Scotland as beyond 
the possibility of being recovered, both Bruce and Comyn had 
not only submitted tliemselves to Edward, and acknowledged 
bis title as king of Scotland, but even borne arms, along with 

^ was the bod of Majjory, Biator of Kiog John Baliol, byker 
marriage witb John Coutyu of Badeuocb, odd of tbe competitm wiili 
Baliol for the crown, but who afterwards withdrew 1ui preteneions and 
BupiKffUd the claim and the goversment of Baliol. "^Wood's Peerage. 
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the English, r^inst snch of their countrymen na still continued 
to resist the usurper. But the fecIiugB of Bruce concerning the 
t>Q3encs3 of this conduct are saiJ» by the old traditions of 
Scotland, to have been awakened by the following incident In 
one of the iiuinerous battles, or skinnishcfl, which took place at 
the time between the English and their adherents on the one 
side, and the insurgent or patriotic Scots upon the other, 
Robert the Bmce was present, and assisted the English to gain 
the victory. After the battle was over, he sat down to dinner 
among his southern friends and allies without washing bis 
hands, on which there still remained spots of the blood which 
he had shed during the aetion. The English lords, oI>serTing 
this, whispered to each other in mockery, Look at that 
Scotsman, who is eating his own blood !'' Bmce heard what 
they said, and began to reflect that the blood upon his hands 
might be indeed called his own, since it was that of his brave 
countrymen, who were fighting for the iiidci)cn(lence of Scotland, 
whilst bo was assisting its oppressors, who only laughed at and 
mocked him for his unnatural conduct He was so much 
Bhocked and disgusted that he aroee from table, and, going 
into a neigliliouring chapel, she<l many tears, and, asking pardon 
of Crod for the great crime he lind been guilty of, made a solemn 
row that he would atone for it by doing all in his power to 
deliver Scotlan<l from the foreign yoke. Accordingly, he left, 
it is said, the English army, and never joined it again, but 
remained watching an opporhmity for restoring the freedom of 
his country. 

Now, this Robert the Bmce was a remarkably brave and 
strong man : there wa.s no man in Scotland that was thought 
a match for him except Sir William Wallace; and now that 
Wallace was dead, Bruce was held the best warrior in Scotland. 
He wus very wise and prudent, and an excellent general: that 
is, he knew how to conduct an army, and place them in order 
for battle, as well or better than any great man of his time. 
He was generous, too, and eoTuteous by nature; but be had 
some faults, which perhaps belonged as much to the fierce 
period in which be lived as to his own character. He was rash 
and passionate, and in his passion he was sometimes relentless 
and cruel. 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, os I told you, to 
attempt once again to drive the EngUib out of Scotland, and 
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he desired to prevail upon Sir John the Red Oomyn, who waa 
his rival in his pretensions to the throne, to join with him in 
cxpellinfj the foreign enemy by their common efforts. With 
this purpose, Bruce posted down from London to Dumfries, on 
the borders of Scotland, and requested an interview with John 
Cotnyii. They met in the church of the Minorites in that 
town, before the high altar. What p!tsse<l betwixt them is not 
known with certainty j but they qnarrcUod, either concerning 
their mutual pretensions to the crown, or because Uomyn re¬ 
fused to join Bruce in the proposed insurrection against the 
Knglish; or, as many writers say, because Bmce charged Comyn 
with having betrayed to the English his purpose of rising up 
against King Edward. It is, however, certain that these two 
haughty barons came to high and abusive words, until at length 
Bruce, who, I told you, was extremely passionate, forgot tlu* 
sacred character of the place in which they stood, and struck 
Comyn a blow with bis dagger. Having done this rash deed, 
he instantly ran out of the chuich and called for his horse. 
Two gentlcToeD of the country, Lindesay and Kirkpatrick, 
friends of Bruce, were then in attendance on hitm Seeing him 
pale, bloody, and in much agitation, they eagerly inquired what 
was the matter. 

** I doubt,” said Bruce, that I have slain the Red Comyn.” 

Do you leave such a matter in doubt 1” said Kirkpatrick. 

I will make sicker!”—that is, I will make certain. 

Accordingly, he and bis companion Lindesay rushed into 
the church, aud made the matter certain with a vengeance, by 
despatching the wounded Comyn with their daggers. His 
uncle, Sir ^bert Comyn, wai) slain at the s.‘ime time. 

. This slaughter of Comyn was a rash and cruel action; and 
the historian of Bruce observes that it was followed by the 
displeasure of Heaven; for no mao ever went through more 
misfortunes than Robert Bruce, although he at length rose to 
great honour. 

After the deed was done, Bnicc might be called desperate. 
He had committed an action which was sure to bring down 
upon him the vengeance of all Comyn’a relations, the reaent- 
ment of the King of England, and the displeasure of the 
Church, on account of having slaio his enemy within consecrated 
ground. He determined, therefore, to bid them ah defiance at 
once, and to assert his pretensions to the throne of Scotland. 
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He drew Im own followers together^ summoned to moot him 
Buoli barons as still entertaiEed hopes of ti^c freedom of the 
country, and was crowned King at the Abbey of Scone, the 
lUuaJ place where the kings of Scotland tbeir 

authority. 

£7er}*tl]ing relating to the ceremony was hastily performed. 
A small circlet of gold was hurriwUy made, to represent the 
ancient crown of Scotland, which Edwanl hod carried off to 
England. The h’arl of Fife, descendant of tlie brave Mncdnff, 
whose duty it was to have id.'wcd the crown on the King’s 
head, would not give his attendance. Ilut the ceremonial was 
performed by his sister, Isabella, Countess of Buchan, though 
without the consent either of her brother or husband. A few 
barons, whose names ought to lie dear to their countiy, joined 
Bru<*/C. in his attempt to vimlicatc the independence of Scotland. 

Edwanl was dreadfully inceuseil when he heard that, after 
all the pains winch he had taken, and all the blood which bad 
been spilled, the Soots wore making this new attempt to shake 
off his authority. 'Ihough now old, feeble, and sickly, he mode 
a solemn vow, at a great festival, in presence of all his court, 
that lie wouhl take the most ample vengeance upon Robert the 
Bnioe and his adherents; after which he would never again 
draw Ijis sword upon n Ciiristian, hut would only iight against 
the unbelieving Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
He marched against Bruce «accordingly, at the head of a power¬ 
ful army. 

The commencement of Bruce’s undertaking was most dis¬ 
astrous. He was crowned on 29th March 130G. On the 
18th May he was excommunicated by the Pope, on account of 
the murder of Oomyn within consecrated ground, a sentence 
which excluded him from all the benefits of religion, and 
authorised any one to kill him. Finally, on the 19tb June, the 
new King was completely defeated near Methven by the English 
Kotl of Pembroke. Robert’s horse was lolled under him 
ill the action, and he was for a moment a prisoner. But be 
had fallen into the power of a Scottish knight, who, thi^ugh Le 
served in the English army, did not choose to be the instru¬ 
ment of puttiiig Bruce into their bands, and allowed him to 
escape. The conquerors executed tbeix prisoners with their 
usu^ cruelty. Ajsiong these were some gaUant young men 
of the first Scottish families-Hay, ancestor of the Ettls of 
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Errol, SomeiTille, Fnwer, aihI othcrB, who were mercilessly put 
to death. 

Bnu'c, with a few brarc .ailbcrcnts, among whom was the 
young Tjord of Douglas, who was afterwards called the Goo4l 
Lord James, retired into the Highland mountains, where they 
were chased from one place of refuge to another, often in great 
danger, an<l suffering many hardships. The Bruce’s wife, 
now Queen of Scotland, with several otlier ladies, accompanied 
her h\isl)aiK( and his few followers during their wanderings. 
There was no other way of providing for them save by hunt¬ 
ing and fishing. It mxs remarked that Douglas was the most 
active and successful in prociirtng for the unfortunate huiiea 
such supplies as his dexterity in fishing or in killing tleer 
could furnish them. 

Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, starved 
out of some districts, and forced from others by the opposition 
of tlio inhabitants, Bruce attempted to force his way into 
Lorn; but he found enemies everywhere. The M*Dougal8, 
a powerful family, then called Lords of Lorn, were friendly 
to the English, and putting their men in arms, attacked Bruce 
and his wandering companions as soon as they attempted to 
enter their territory. The chief of these M‘I)ougals, called 
John of Jjom, hated Bruce on account of his having slain the 
Red Comyn, to whom this M‘Dougal was nearly related.^ 
Bruce was again defeated by this chief, through force of niim- 
bers, at a place called Dairy; but he showed, amidst his niis- 
fortunes, the greatness of his strength and courage. He 
directed bis men to retreat tlm)Ugh a narrow pass, and placing 
himself last of the party, he fought with an<l slew such of the 
enemy as attcmptetl to press hard on them. Three followers 
of M*Dougal, a father and two eons, called M^4jKlro88er, all 
very strong men, when they saw Bruce thus protecting the 
retreat of his followers, made a vow that they would either 
kill this redoubted champion or make liim prisoner. The 
whole three rushed on the King at once. Bruce was on 
horseback, in tlic strait pass we have d«?crilK!d, betwixt a pre¬ 
cipitous rock and a deep laka He struck the first man who 
came up, and seized his horse’s rein, such a blow with his 
sword, as cut off his hand .and freed the bridle. The man bleil 

^ Aoeerdiog to Wyntovn, M^DotigAl married the third daughter of 
Oomyn* 
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to death. The otlier brother had grfwpetl Bmee in the mean* 
time by the le;;, and waa attempting to throw him from horse¬ 
back. The King, setting spurs to Lis horse, made the animal 
suddenly spring h»rward, so that the Ilighlundcr fell under the 
horse’s feet j and, as he was ondeavouriug to rise again, Bruce 
deft his bead in two with bis swonl. The fatlier, seeing his 
two aoas thus slain, flew desperately at the King, and gia^ped 
him by the mantle so dose to his b<^ly, that he could not have 
room to wield his long sword. But with the heavy pommel 
of that weapon, or, as others say, with an iron hammer which 
hung at bis saddle-bow, the King struck this tliinl assailant so 
dreadful a blow that he dashed out his braina Still, however, 
the Highlander kept his dying grasp on the Ring’s mantle; 
so that, to )>e free of the dead bo<ly, Bruce was obliged to undo 
the brooch, or clasp, by which it was fastened, and leave that, 
and tlie mantle itself, behind him. The brooch, wliieh fell thus 
into the posscssiou of M^Dougal of Lorn, U still prcBcrveil in 
that ancient family, as a memorial that the celebrated Robert 
Bruce onco narrowly c8Ca]Kd f^Uling into tbo bands of tlieir an¬ 
cestor.^ Robert greatly resented this attack upon him; and when 
he was in happier (tircumstauccs, did not fail to take hU revenge 
on hPDoiigal, or, as he is usually culh^l, John of Lorn. 

The King met with many such encounters amulst his dan¬ 
gerous and dismal wanderings; yet, though almost always 
defeated by the superior mioibcrs of the English, and of such 
Scots as sided with them, he still kept up bis own spirits and 
those of bis followers. He was a better scholar than was 
usual in those days, when, except clergymen, few i)eople re¬ 
ceived much e<lucation. But King Robert had been well 
instructed in the learning of the times ; and we are told that 
he sometimes road aloud to his companions, to amuse them 
when they were crossing the great Highland lakes in such 

^ Barbour adds the foltowing circumstauce, highly cLaracteriatic of 
the Rentiiuents of chivalry. MacNangtjton, a Baron of Caw.it, {lomted 
out to the liord of l^ni Uie deeds of valonr which Bmeo j>erformei\ on 
this rnentoraide retreat, with the highest eipreasion of adniiratiou. * It 
seems to give thee pleasTire,’ said Lorn, * that he makes such havoc among 
our friends.’ ^Not so, by my faith,’ replied MacNanghton; * bat be he 
friend or foe who achieves high deeds of chivalry, men should be.ir faith¬ 
ful witness to his valotir; and never have I heat'd of one, wlio by bis 
knightly feata has extricated himself from such dangers as have ibis day 
nuTOUTidcd Bnjce.’ to Sib Wsltiw Si'OTT’s o/lkt hle.n. 

I 6 
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wretched leaky boats as they could find for that ]>urpo&e. Loch 
Lomond, iu particular, is said to have witnesHod siich scenes. 
You may seo by this how useful it is to possess knowledge and 
accomplisluQonts. If Bruce could not have read to bis asso¬ 
ciates, and diTcrted their thouglits from their dangers and 
sufieriogs, he miglit not pcrha]>8 have been able to keep up 
their spirits, or secitro their continued attachment. 

At last dangers increased so much around the brave King 
Rol)6rt, that he was obliged to separate himself irom liis Queen 
and her ladies; for the winter was coming on, and it would bo 
impossible for the woiueu to endure this wandering sort of life 
when the frost and snow should set lo. So Hruce left his 
Queen, with the Oountess of Buchan and others, iu the only 
castle which remained to him, which was called Kildrummic, 
and is situated near the head of the river Don in Al^crdeeii- 
shire. The King also lei^ his youngest brother, Kigel Bruce, 
to defend the castle against the English ; nud he himself, witli 
Ills second brother Edward, who wa« a very brave in an, but 
still more rash and passionate than Robert himself, went over 
to an island called lUchriii, on the coast of Ireland, where Bruce 
and the few men that followed bis fortunes passed the winter 
of 1300. In the meantime iU luck secAiod to pursue all hia 
friends ill >ScotIand. The <^iKt]c of Kildrummie was taken by 
the English, and Nigel Bruce, a beautiful and brave youth, 
was cnioDy put to death by the victors. The ladies who had 
attendiul on R(»bert*s Queen, as well os the Queen herself, and 
the Countess fif Buchan, were thrown into strict confuiemcDt, 
and treated witli tbe utmost severity. 

The Countess of Buchan, us I before told you, liad given 
Edward great offence by licing the person who placed the crown 
on the head of Robert Bruce. She was imprisoned within the 
castle of Berwick, in a cage made on purpose. Some Scottish 
authors have pretended that this cage was hung over the walls 
with the poor coimtess, like a parrot’s cage out at a window. 
But this is tlieir own ignorant idea. Tlie cage of the Lady 
Buchan was a strong wooden and iron piece of framework, 
placed within an apartment, and resembling one of those places 
in which wild beasts are confineA. There were such cages in 
most old prisons to which captives were consigned, who, either 
for mutiny, or any other reason, were to be confined with 
peculiar rigour. 
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Tlio news of tht tAkiog of Kildnimmie, the CAptlyity of hu 
wife, aud the esecutioB of hU brother, reached Bruce while be 
was residiug in a miserable dwelling at Eachrio, and reduced 
bun to the point of desj^r. 

It was about tins time that an incident took place, which, 
although it rests oiily on trarlitioo in families of the name of' 
Bruce, is rendered probable the manners of the times. 
After receiving the last unpleasing intelligen<*c &om Scotland, 
Bruce was lying one morning on his wretched beii, and deliber¬ 
ating with himself whether be had not better resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make good his right to the 
Scottish crown, and, dismissiog his followers, transport himBolf 
and his brothers to the lioly Land, and spcuid the rest of his 
life in fighting against the Saracens; by which he thought, 
perhaps, he miglit deserve the forgiveness of Heaven for the 
great sin of stabbing Oomyn in the church at Dumfries. But 
then, on the other hand, ho tliought it would be both criminal 
aud cowardly to give up his attempts to restore freedom to 
Scotland, while there yet remained the least chance of bis being 
successful iu an undertaking wiitch, rightly considered, was 
much more his duty than to drive the inhdols out of Palestine, 
though the superstition of bis age might think otherwise. 

While he wue divided betwixt these reflections, aud doubtful 
of what he should do, Bruce was looking upward to the roof 
of the cabin in which he lay; and bis eye was attracted by a 
spider, which, banging at the end of a long thread of its own 
Bpiuuing, was endeavouring, as is the fashion of that creature, 
to swing itself from one beam in the roof to another, for the 
purpof^e of lixing the line on which it meant to stretch its web. 
The insect made the attempt again and again without success; 
and at length Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its 
point six times, and been as often unable to do so. It came 
into his head that he bad himself fought jnst six battles 
against the English and their allies, and that the poor perse¬ 
vering spider was exactly in the same situation with himself, 
having made as many trials, and been as often disappointed in 
what it aimed at. Now,” tboi^ht Bruce, as I have no 
means of knowing what is best to be done, I will be guided by 
the luck which shall attend this spider. If the insect sbaU 
make another effort to fix ita thread, and shall be successful, I 
will venture a seventh time to try my fortune in Scotland; but 
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if the spider shall fail, I will go to the wars in Palestine, and 
never return to my mitive country more/* 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider made 
another exertion with all the force it could muster, and fairly 
succeeded in fastening its thread to tlie beam which it had so 
often in vain attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the success 
of the spider, resolved to try his own fortune; and as be had 
never before gained a victory, so he never afterwards sustained 
any considerable or decisive check or defeat. I have often met 
with people of the name of Bnicc, so completely i>crBuade<l of 
the truth of this story that they would not on any account 
kill a spider \ because it was tlmt insect which hid shown the 
example of perseverance, and given a signal of good luck to 
their great namesake. 

Having determined to renew his efforts to obtain possession 
of Scotland, notwithstanding the smallness of the means which 
he had for accomjilishing so great a puriKisc, the Bruce removed 
himself and his followers from Rachrin to the island of Arran, 
which lies in the mouth of the Clyde. The King landed, and 
inquired of the first woman he met what armed men were in 
the island. She returned for answer, that there had arrived 
there very lately a body of armed strangers, who had defeated 
an English officer, the governor of the castle of Brathwiclc,^ 
had killed him and most of his men, and were now amusing 
themselves with hunting aliout the island. The King, having 
cauBod himself to be guided to the woods which these strangers 
most frequented, there blew his horn repeatedly. Now, the 
chief of the strangers who had taken the castle was James 
Douglas, whom we have already mentioned as one of the best 
of Bruce's friends, and he was accompamed by some of the 
bravest of that patriotic bond. When he heard Robert Bruce's 
bom, he knew the sound well, and cried out, that yonder was 
the King, he knew by bis manner of blowing. So he and bis 
companions hastened to meet King Robert, and there was great 
joy on both sides j whilst at the same time they could not help 
weeping when they considered their own forlorn condition, 
and the great loss that had token place among their Mends 
since they had last parted. But they were Btout<hearted men, 
and looked forward to freeing their country, in spite of all that 
had yet happened. 

^ Or Brodick : now a lost of the Duke of HAfoUton. Earl of ArrejL 
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Tbe Bruce was now within Right of Scotland^ und nob dis¬ 
tant from hie own family posseesione, where tbe people were 
iDOBt likely to he attached to him. He began immediately to 
form plans with Douglas, how they might best renew their 
enterprise against the English. Tbe Douglas resolved to go 
diBgiiised to bis own country, and misc his fotlowers, in order 
to begin their enterprise by taking revenge on an English noble¬ 
man called Lord Ollfibrd, upon whom Edward had conferred his 
estates, and who had token up his residence in the castle of 
Douglas. 

Bruce, on his pari, opened a communication with the oppo- 
site coast of Carrick, by mciins of one of his followei's cdled 
Cutlibert. This i>er6cn bod directions, that if he should dud 
the countiyincn in Carrick disiiosed to take up arms against the 
English, lie was to make a tire on a headland, or loily cape, 
called Tumberry, ou tlie coast of Ayrshire, oj^posite to the 
island of Arran. The api>carunce of a fire on this place was to 
be a signal for Bruce to put to sea with sucli men as he had, 
who were not more than three hundred in number, for tbe pur¬ 
pose of landing in Carrick and joining the insurgents. 

Bruc^ and his men watched eagerly for the signal, but for 
somo time m vain. At length a fire on Tumberry-hcad became 
visible, and the King and bis followers merrily betook them¬ 
selves to their ships and galleys, concluding their Carrick friends 
were all iu arms, and ready to join with them. They landed 
on the beach at midnight, where they found their spy Cuthbert 
alone in waiting lor them, with very bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in tlie country, with two or three hundred English¬ 
men, and had terrified the jieople so much, both by threats and 
actions, that none of them dared to think of rebelling against 
King Edward. 

'‘Traitor!” said Bruce, “why, then, did you make the 
signal 1 ” 

“ Alas,” replied Cuthbert, “ the fire was not made by me, 
but by some other person, for what purpose I know not; but 
as soon as I eaw it burning, I knew that you would come over, 
thinking it my signal, and therefore I came down to wait for 
you on the beach, to tell you how the matter stood.” 

King Kobert’s first idea was to return to Arran after this 
disappointment; but his brother Edward refused to go back. 
He was, as I have told you, a man daring even to rashnessi 
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I will not loavo my native land^he Baid» now that I am eo 
unexfKUitedly restored to it I will give freedom to Scotland, 
or leave my carcase on the eurface of the land which gave me 
birth,” 

Bruce, also, after some hesitation, (k'tennine<l that since he 
had been tints brought to the mainland of Scotland, he would 
remain there, uud tokc such adventure and fortune as Heaven 
should send hiuL 

Accordingly lie began to skiriuish witli the English so sue- 
cessfully as obliged tlie Lord Percy to quit Carrick, Bruce 
then dispersed bis men upon various advcuturcK against the 
enemy, in whicii they were generally Bucceasftil. ilut then, on 
the other hand, the King, Ixung left with small attendance, or 
sometimes almost alone, ran gre^it risk of losing bis life by 
treacheiy, or by open violence. Sevt*ral of these incidents are 
very interesting. I will tell yon stmic of thorn. 

At one time a near relation of Bruce’s, in wlioin he entirely 
cotifide<l, was induced by tlje l>ril»os of tlie English to attempt 
to put him to death. This villain, with hia two sons, watched 
the King one morning, till he saw* him separated from all bis 
men, excepting a littli^ boy, who waited on him as a page. The 
father had a sword in Lis hand, one of the sons had n sword 
and a spear, the other had a sword and a battle-axe. Now, 
when the King saw tlicm so well armed, when there were no 
enemies near, he bcg;iD to call to mind some hints which had 
been given to liim, that these men intended to inurSer him. 
He liud no weapons excepting his sword; but his x>age bad a bow 
and aiTow. Ho took tlicm both from the little boy, and bade 
him stand at a distance ; ‘‘for,” sdd the King, “if I overcome 
tltese traitors, thou ehalt have enough of weapons; but if I am 
slain by them, you may make your escax>e, aud tcU Douglas and 
my brother to revenge my death,” The boy wns very sorry, 
for he loved his master; but he was obliged to da as he was 
bidden. 

In the meantime the traitors came forward upon Bruce, 
that they might assault him at once. The King cadled out to 
them, and commanded them to come no nearer, upon peril of 
their lives; bat the father answered with Mattering words, pre¬ 
tending great kindness, and still continuing to approach his per* 
ion. Then the King again called to them to stand. “ Traitors,” 
said be, ye have sold my life for English gold; but you Bhall 
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dio if you couie one foot neai'cr to me.*’ With that he i)CQt 
the page’s bov; and as the old conspirator continued to ad¬ 
vance, he let the arrow fly at him. Bnice was an excellent 
archer; he aimed his arrow so well that it hit the father in the 
eye, and penetrated from that into his brain, so that he fell 
down dead. Then the two sons rushed on the King. One of 
them fetched a blow at him witli an axe, but missed his stroke 
and stumbled, so that the King with his great sword cut him 
down hefure he could recover his lix^t The remaining traitor 
ran on Bruce with bin Kjxavr; but the King, with a sweep of 
his sword, cut the steel heail off the villuirs weapon, and then 
killed him before he had time to draw his swori. Then the 
little page caiue nmning, very joyful of his masters victory; 
and the King wiped his bhHKiy swonl, and looking upon the 
dead bodies, said, ** Those might have been reputed three gal¬ 
lant men, if they could have resisted the temptation of covet¬ 
ousness.” 

In the present day it is not iiecesBary that generals or great 
otfleerH 5)iouI<l light with their own hand, because it is only 
their duty to direct the njuveioeuts and exertions of their fob 
lowers. The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy, 
and men seldom mingle together, and 6ght hand to hand. But 
in ancient times kings and great lords were obliged to put 
ttieniKcIves into the very front of the Uittle, and fight like 
ordimiry incu, with the lance and other weapons. It was, there¬ 
fore, of giviit couseciucnee that they should be strong men, and 
dexterous iu the use of tbeir arms. Itobc^rt Bruce was so re- 
msukubly active and [>oworful that he came tl trough a great 
many |>crso)ial dangcj's, in which he must otlierwiso have been 
siain. 1 will tell you another of hia adventures, which I think 
will amuse you. 

After tljo death of these three traitors, Rol)ert the Bruce 
continued to keep hiiusolf concealed in his own earldom of 
Canick, and in the neighbouring country of G^oway, until 
he should have matters ready for a general attack upon the 
English. He was obliged, iu the meantime, to keep very few 
men with him, both for the sake of secrecy, and from the diffi¬ 
culty of findkg provisions. Now, many of the people of 
Galloway were unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under the 
government of one M^Dougal, related to the X^ord of Lora, 
who, oi I before told you, had defeated Bruco at Dairy, and 
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vety uearly killed or mode lam prisoner. These Galloway 
men had heard tliat Bruce was in their country, having no 
more than sixty men with him; bo they resolved to attack him 
by surprise, and for this purpasc they got two hundred men 
together, and binught with them two or three bloodhounds. 
These animals were trained to cimse a man by the scent of his 
footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox, or as beagles and hairiers 
chase a hare. Although the dog does not sec the person whose 
trace bo is put upon, he follows him over every step he has 
taken. At tliat time these bloodlioiinds or slcuthbounde (so 
called from iloi or s/m/, a word wliich signifies tlie scent left 
by an animal of chase) wore used for the purjiosc of (lursuing 
great crimiuHls. The men of Galloway thought themselves 
secure, that if they missed taking Bruce, or killing hiui at the 
first onset, and if lie should osc^iiie into the woods, they would 
find hill) out by means of these blooi] hounds. 

The good King lloWrt Bruce, wlio was always watchful 
and vigilant, had received sumo information of the intention 
of this party to come u]>on him suddenly and by night. Ac¬ 
cordingly he quartered his Hltlc troop of sixty men on the 
side of a deep and swift running river, that iiad very' Btoc)) and 
rocky banks. There was but one ford by wliich tliis river 
could be crossed in that neighbourhood, and that ford was 
deep and narrow, so that two men could scart'.cly gel ihrougli 
abreast j the ground ou which they wore to laud on the side 
where the King was was steep, and the path which led up¬ 
wards from the water's edge to the top of ilie bank extremely 
narrow and difficult. 

Bruce caused his men to lie dovkii to tvke some sleep, at a 
place al)Out half a mile distant from the river, while he him 
self, with two attendants, went down to watch the foitl, through 
which the enemy must needs pass before they could conso to 
the place where King liohert's men were lying. He stood for 
some time looking at the ford, and thinking bow easily the 
enemy might be kept from passing there, providing it was 
bravely defended, when he heard at a distance the l)aying of a 
hound, which was always coming nearer and nearer. This 
was the bloodhound which was tracing the King's steps to the 
ford where he had crossed, and the two hundred Galloway men 
were along with the animal, and guided by it. Bruce at firsi 
thought of going back to awaken bis men; but then he ra 
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fleeted that it might be only some Bhepherd’B dog. ** My men/’ 
he said, ^^arc sorely tired; I will cot disturb their sleep for 
the yelping of a cur, till 1 know sometliing more of the 
matter.’’ So he stood and listened; and by and by, as the cry 
of the hound came nearer, he began to hear a trampling of 
horses, aud the voices of men, and the ringing and cUttering 
of arn^our, and then he wii& sure the enemy were coming to 
the riverside. Then the King thought, ‘‘If I go back to give 
my men the alarm, these GiJloway men will get through the 
ford without opposition; and that would l>e a pity, since it is 
a place so advsmtageoufl to make defence against them.’’ So 
ho looked again at the steep path and the deep river, and he 
thought that they gave him so much advantage that he him¬ 
self could defend the passage with his own hand until his men 
came to assist him. His anuour was so good and strong that 
he had no four of arrows, wid therefore the combat was not 
so very unequal as it must have otherwise been. He there- 
fore sent his followers to waken his men, and remained alone 
by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the uolse and trampling of the Iiorsce 
increased; and the moon being bright, Bruce beheld the glanc¬ 
ing arms of about two hundred men, who came down to the 
opposite bank of the river. The men of Galloway, on their 
}iurt, saw but one solitary figure, guarding the ford, and the 
foremost of them plunged into the river without minding him. 
But AS tlicy could only pass the ford one by one, the Bnicc, who 
stood high above them on the bank where they were to land, 
killed the foremost man with a thrust of his long spear, and 
with a second thrust stabbed the horse, which fell down, kick¬ 
ing and plunging in his agonies, on the narrow path, and so 
prevented the others who were following from getting out of 
the river. Bruce had thus on oj^rtunity of dealing his blows 
at pleasure among them, while they could not strike at him 
again. In the confusion, five or six of the enemy were slain, 
or, having been borne down the current, were drowned in the 
river. The rest were terrified, and drew back. 

But when the Galloway men looked again, and saw they 
were opposed by only one man, they themselves being so many, 
they cried out that their honour would be lost for ever if they 
did not force their way; and encouraged each other with loud 
ones to plunge through and assault him. But by this time 
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the King’ s soldierB came up to Ida aesUtancc, and the Gal Iowa; 
men repeated, and gave up thdr euterprise.^ 

I will tell you another story of this brave Robert Bruce 
during his wanderings. His ^ventures arc curious an<l 
entertaining <as tlioee which men invent for story books^ with 
this advantage^ that they are all true. 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the head of but 
few men, Sir Aymer de Valence, who was Earl of Pembroke, 
together with John of Lorn, «une into Galloway, each of thorn 
being at the liead of a large body of men. John of Lorn had a 
bloodhound with him, which it woa said bad formerly belonged 
to Robert Bmce himself; and having been fed by the King 
with his OW'D hands, it became attached to him, and would 
follow his footstcjis anywhere, as dogs are wrll known to trace 
their master’s steps, whether tliey be bloodhounds or not, By 
means of this bound, John of Lorn thought he should certainly 
find out Bruce, and take revenge on him for the death of his 
relation Comyn, 

When these two armies advanced upon Ring Robert, he at 
first thought (»f fighting with the English earl; but becoming 
aware that John of Lorn was moving round with another large 
body to attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid fighting 
at that time, lest he should )»e oppressed by onnibera. For 
this purj)Ose, the King divided the incu he ha<l with him into 
three bodies, and commanded them to retreat by three different 
ways, thinking the enemy would not know which party to 
pursue. He also ayipointed a place at which they were to as¬ 
semble again. But when John of Lorn came to the place 
where the army of Bruce had been thus divided, the blood¬ 
hound took his course after one of these divisions, neglecting 
the other two, and then John of Lorn knew that the King 
must be in that party; so he also made no pursuit after the 
two other divisions of the Scots, but followed that which the 
dog pointed out, with all his men. 

The King again saw that he was followed by a large body, 
and being determined to escai)e from them, if possible, he made 
^ the people who were with him disperse themselves different 
ways, tbinMng thus that the enemy must needs lose trace of 

^ When tbe loldisn cams up, they fouod the King wearied, but tin** 
wounded, and sitting on a bank, where be had cast off hii helmet to wipe 
his brow, and cool himseiT in the night air/*~TYTLEE. 
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him. He kept ouly one man along with him, and that was 
his own foster-brother, or the bod of bis nuiBC. When John 
of Lorn came to the place where Bruce’s companions had dis¬ 
persed themselves, the bloodhound, after it bad sDufTed up and 
down for a little, quitted the footsteps of all the other fugi¬ 
tives, and rnn harking upon the track of two men out of the 
whole number. Then John of L*»m knew that one of these 
two must needs l)c King Robert. Accordingly he commanded 
dvo of his num that were s{>ecdy of foot to follow hard, and 
either make him prisoner or slay him. The Highlanders 
stainted off accordingly, and ran so fii&t that they gained sight 
of Robert and his foster-brother, The King asked his com¬ 
panion what help he could give him, and his foster-brother 
answered be wiis ready to do bis be-st So these two turned 
on the five men of Joliu of Lorn, and killed them all. It is 
to be supposed they were better armed than the others were, 
as well as stronger and more des[>eratc. 

But by this time Bruce w:is very much fatigued, and yet 
they dared not sit down to take any rest; for whenever they 
stopixd for ao instant, they heard the cty of the bloodhound 
behind them, and know by that that their enemies were com¬ 
ing up fast after them. At length they camo to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce smd to bis 
foster-brother, *^Let us wade down this stream for a great way, 
instead of going straight across, and this unhap[)y hound 
will lose the scont; for U' we were once clear of him, [ should 
not be afraid of getting away from the pursuers.” Accord¬ 
ingly the King and his attendant walked a great way down 
the stream, ta^ug care to keep their feet in the water, which 
could not retain any scent where they had stepped. Then they 
came ashore on the furtlier side from the enemy, and went deep 
into the wood before they stop{>od to rest themselves. In the 
meanwhile, the hound led John of Lorn straight to the place 
where the King went into the water, but there the dog began 
to be puzzled, not knowing where to go next; for you are well 
aware that the ruuuing water could not reUiiu the scent of a 
man’s foot, like that which remains on turf. So John of Lorn 
seeing the dog was at fault, as it is called, that is, had lost the 
track of what he pursued, gave up the chase, and returned to 
join with Aymer de Valenre. 

But King Robert’s adventures were not yet ended His 
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foster'^brothcr and be hud rested themselyee in the wood, but 
they bud got no food, and were become extremely hungry. 
They walked on, liowever, in hopes of coming to some habi¬ 
tation. At length, in the midst of tbe forest, they met with 
three men who looked like thieyes or ruffians. They wore 
well armed, and one of them bore a B])6ep on his back, which 
it seemed as if tliey bad just stolen. They saluted the King 
dvilly; and he, replying bo tlieir salutation, asked them where 
they were going. The men answered, they were seeking for 
Robert Bnicc, for that they intended to join with him. The 
Xing answered, that if they would go with him, he woidd con¬ 
duct them where they would find the Scottish King. Then 
the man who had spoken changed countenance, and Bruce, 
who looked sharjily at him, begau to suspect that the nifiiaD 
guessed who be was, and that he and bis companions iiad some 
design against his person, in order to gain tbe reward winch 
had been oil'ered for hU life. 

So be said to them, g<K>d friends, as we are not well 
acquainted with each other, you must go before us, aud we will 
follow near to you.” 

You have no oocusion to 6us])cct any liunn fjoui us,” an* 
Bwered tbe man. 

‘‘Neither do I suspect any,” said Bruce; ‘‘but this is the 
way in which I choose to travel.” 

Tbe men did as be coinman<led, and thus they tiavellcd lill 
they camo together to a waste and niiuous cottage, where the 
men proposed to dress sonic part of the sbei^ji, which their 
companion was carrying. The King was glad to hear of food ; 
but ho insisted that there should be two fires kindled, one for 
himself and his foster-brother at one end of the house, the 
other at the other end for their three companions. The men 
did as he desired. They broiled a quarter of mutton for them¬ 
selves, and gave another to the Xing and bis attendant 

They were obliged to eat it without bread or salt; but as 
they were very hungry, they were glad to get food in any 
shape, and partook of it very heartily. 

Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Robert, that, for 
all the danger he was in, he could not resist an inclination to 
sleep. But first be desired his foeter-hrotlier to watch while 
he slept, for he iiad great suspicion of their new acquointunceA 
His foster-brother promised to keep awake, and did his best to 
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keep hiB word. But the King had not been long aeleep ere hia 
foster-brother fell into a deep slumber alao, for be hoA under¬ 
gone ea much fatigue as the King. When the three villains 
saw the King and hia attendant asleep^ thej made signs to 
each other, and riaing up at once, drew their swords with the 
purpose to kill them both. But the King slept but lightly, 
and for as little noise as the traitors nia<1e in rising, he was 
awakened by it, and starting up, drew his sword, and went to 
meet thenu At the same moment be pushe<l bis foster-brother 
with his foot, to awaken him, and ho got on his feet; but ere 
he got his eyes cleared to see what was about to happen, one 
of the rufhana that were advancing to slay the King, killed him 
with a stroke of his sword. The King was now alone, one 
man against throe, and in the greatest danger of bis life ; but 
hia amazing strength, and the good onnour which he wore, 
freed him once more from this great peril, and he killed the 
three men, one after another. He then left the cottage, very 
sorrowful for the death of his fiutbful foster-brother, and took 
his direction towards the place where he had appointed his 
men to asscrnblo after their dispersion. It was now near night, 
and the place of meeting being a farm-house, he went boldly 
into it, where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, 
she disked him who and what he was. The King answered 
that he was a traveUer, who was jounicying throv\gh the 
country. 

All travel lets,’'answered the good woman, are welcome 
here, for the sake of ona” 

And who is that one,’’ said tlie King, for whose sake 
you make all tnivellcrs welcome 1 ” 

“ It is our rightful king, Robert the Bnice,” answered the 
mistress, who is the lawful lord of this country; and al¬ 
though he is now pursued and hunted after with hounds and 
horns, I hope to live to see him King over all Scotland.” 

“ Since you love him so well, dame,” said the King, know' 
that you see him before yon. I am Robert the Bruce.” 

** You! ” said the good woman, in great surprise; and 
wherefore are you thus alone t—where ore all your men?” 

have none with me at this moment,” answered Hruce, 
^^and therefore I must travel stone.” 

^^But that shall not be,” said the brave old dame, ’^for I 
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have two Btout sona, gallant and trualy men, who shall be 
your aarrante for life and death. 

So she brought her two sons, and though she woU kuev^ the 
dangers to which she cxpcH»ed thoiti, she made them swear 
fidelity to the King; and they uftorwurds became high officers 
in his seryice. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting everything ready 
for the King's supper, when suddenly there was a great tramp¬ 
ling of horses heard round the house. They thought it 
must be some of the English, or John of Loru^s men, and the 
good wife called upon her eons to fight to the Inst for King 
llohert. But sliortlj' after they heard the voice of the Good 
Lord Janies of Douglas, and of Edw'ard Bruce, the King’s 
brother, who had cod:c with a hundred and fifty horsemen to 
this furm-hoUi^e, acconiing to the instructions that the King 
bad Itft with them at ] parting. 

Robert the Bruco was right joyful to meet his brother, auil 
bis faithful friend liord James; aa<l had no sooner found 
himself once more at tlie bead of such a considerable body of 
followers than, forgetting hunger and weariness, he began to 
inquire where the enemy who ha4l pursued them bo long had 
taken up their abode for the night; “ for,” said he, '' as they 
iQUBt suppose us totally scatterod smd lied, it is likely tliat they 
will think themselves quite secure, and disjM^rse themsclvee into 
distunt quarters, and keep careless waU:h.” 

“That is very true,” answered James of Douglas, “for I 
passed a village where there are two hundi i^d of them quartered, 
who bad placed no sentinels; and if you have a mind to make 
haste, we may surprise them this veiy night, and do them 
more mischief than they have been able to do us during all this 
day’s chase. 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride; and as the 
Scots came by surprise on the body of English whom Douglas 
had mentioned, and rushed suddenly into the village where 
they were quurteml. they easily dispersed and cut them to 
pieces; thus, as Douglas had said, doing their pursuers more 
iiyuiy than they then^ves had received during the long and 
severe pursuit of the preceding day. 

The consequence of these successea of King Robert was that 
soldiers come to join him on oU side.s, and that be obtained 
several victories both over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Clifford, 
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and other English commanders; nntil at length the English 
were afraid to Tent^irc into the open countiy as fonnerlj, 
unless when they could assemble themselves in considerable 
bodies. They thought it safer to lie still in the towns and 
castles which they had garrisoned, and wait till the King of 
En?:1snd should once more come to their assistance with a 
powerful army* 


CHAPTER IX 

Dmiglaa and Hofndolph 

CoNTEMrORARY SovKRNICKS.—E<Iwdrd I., Edward IL 

Frame: PhiHp IV. 

1307-1314 

Wrrn King Fxlward the Fiivt heani that Scotland was again 
lu anim against him, lie mardied down to the JiordciB, as 
I have already told you, with many threats of what be would 
do to avenge himself on Bruce and his party, whom ho called 
rebels. But he was now old and feeble, and while he was 
making his jireparations, lie was taken very ill, and after 
lingering a long time, at length died on the 6t)i July 13U7, at 
a place in Cumberland called Burgh upon the Sands, in full 
sight of Scotland, and not three miles from its frontier. His 
hatred to that country was so inveterate, that his thoughts of 
revenge seemed to occupy liis mind on his deathbed. He 
m^idc his son promise never to make peace with Scotland until 
the ration was subdued He gave also very singular directions 
concerning the disposal of his dead body. He ordered that it 
should be boiled in a cauldron till the flosh parted from the 
bones, and that then the bones should be wrapt up in a bull’s 
hide, and carried at the head of the English army, as often as 
the Scots attempted to recover their freedom. He thought 
that he had inflicted such distresses on the Scots, and invaded 
and defeated them so often, that his very dead bones wou}<l 
terrify them. His sou, Edward the Second, did not choose 
to execute this strange iiguoction, but caused his f^her to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey; where his tomb is still to be 
seen, bearing for an inscription, iiebb libs thb bammbk of 
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THS SCOTTISH NATION.^ And, indeed, it was true, that 
during his life he did them as much iigury as a hammer does 
to the substauces which it dashes to pieces. 

Edward the Second was neither so brave nor so wise as bis 
father: on the contrary, he w^is a weak priucc, fond of idle 
amusements, and worthless favourites. It was lucky for Scot* 
land that such was his diK]>osition. Bo marched a little way 
into Scotland ^ with the largo army which fl<hvard the First 
had collected, but retired without fighting; which gave great 
encouragement to Bruce’s party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took arms in diffcreiit 
parts of the country, declared for King Robert, and fought 
against the English troops and garrisons. The most distiii* 
guisbod of these was the Good Ix)rd James of Douglas, whom 
wc have often mentioned before. Some of his most meinorablo 
exphdU respected his own castle of Douglas, in which, being an 
imiK>Ttant fortress, and strongly situated, the English hail 
placed a largo garrison. James of Douglas saw, with groat 
displeasure, bin castle tilled with English soldiers, and stored 
with great quantities of com, and cattle, and wine, and ale, 
and otlier supplies which they wore preparing, to enable them 
to assist the English army with provisiona So ho resolved, 
if possible, to be revenged upon the captain of the garrison and 
his soldiers. 

For this purpose, Douglas went in disguise to the house of 
one of his old servants, culled Thomas Dickson, a strong, 
faithful, and bold man, and laid a scheme for taking tlie castle. 

A holiday was apjiroaching, called Palm Sunday. 
Upon this day it was common, in the R(iman 
Catholic times, that the {>eoplc went to church in 
procession, with green houghs in their hands. Just as the 
English soldiers, who had marchc<l down from the castle, got 
into church, one of Lord James’s followers raised the cry of 
Douylcu^ Douglas I which was the shout with which that 
family always begin battle. Thomas Dickson and some 
friends whom ho bad coUectetl instantly drew their swords 
and killed the first Englishman whom they met. Lbit as the 
signal had been given too soon, Dickson was borne down and 
slain. Douglas and his men presently after forced their way 

^ Rdwordus loDgos Scotoram Mallsui hlc esL 
’ To Ctimnock, on the frontiers of Ayrshire. 
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into the church. The Englwh w>l<UerR atteuipted to dcfeud 
themselves ; but, being t/ilcen by surprise ami unprepiircd, they 
were, for the greater part, killwl or made prisoners, and that 
BO suddenly, and with so little noise, that their compaLioDfl in 
the castie never hewl of it So that when Douglas and bis 
men appreadied the castle gate, they found it open, and that 
part of the garriMon which were left at home, busied cooking 
premaions for thoee that were at church. So Loni James got 
posACRsion of his own castle without difliculty, and he and hU 
men eat up all the goo<l dinner which the English had ma<le 
ready. Hut Doughw^ dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in gre^it force and besiege him; and therefore he 
resolved to destroy all the provisions which the English bad 
6tore<l up in the c^astle, and to render the place unavailing to 
them. 

it mmt be o^med Im exoe^ited this purpose in a very cruel 
and shocking manner, for bo w;ia much enraged at the death 
of Thoniaa Dickson. He caused all the barrels conttiiniog 
flour, meal, wheat, and malt, to be knocked in pieces, and their 
contents mixed on the floor ; then lie staved tiie great hogs¬ 
heads (if wine and ale, and mixed the liriuor with the stores; 
and, last of all, he killed his prisoncTs, and flung the dead 
bodies among tliifl di'igusting heap, which bis men called, in 
derision of the English, the DougW Larder, Then he flung 
dead horses into the well to destroy it—after which he set fire 
to tlic castle ; and finally marches 1 away, and took refuge with 
his followers in tlie hills and foresta, “ He loved better,” he 
smd, “to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak.” That 
is, he loved better to keep in the open field with his men, than 
to shut himself and them up in castles. 

When Clifford, the English general, beard what had hap¬ 
pened, he came to Douglas Castle with a great body of men, 
and rebuilt all the defences which Lord James had <Ic.stroyed, 
and cleared out the well, and put a good soldier, named Thirl- 
wall to command the garrison, and deriied him to be on his 
guard, for he Buspccted that Lord James would again attack 
him. And, indeed, Douglas, who did not like to see the Eng¬ 
lish in his fother'a castle, was resolved to take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of destroying this garrison, as he had done tho former. 
For this purpose he again had recourse to stratj^^m. He laid 
a part of his followers in ambush in the wood, and sent fourteen 
t 6 
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men, disguised like countrymen, driving cattle past the gates 
of the castle. As soon as Tliirlwall saw this, lie severe that 
be would plunder the Scots’ drovers of their e?)ttle, and came 
out with a coDsidcmble part of his garrison for tliat purposa 
He had followed the cattle piai the place where Bouglaa was 
lying concealed, wlieo all of a sudden tho Scotsmen throw oU 
their carriers* clonks, and ajipcaring in armour, cried the cry 
of Bougl:^?*, au^, turning back smhlcnly, ran to moot the pur¬ 
suers; and before ThirlwalJ could make any dcfouoe, he heard 
the same war-cry behind him* unil saw Douglas coming ti}> with 
those Scots who had been lying in ambush. Thirl wall him¬ 
self was killed, fighting bravely in the middle of his enemies, 
and ouly a very few of bis lucu found their way biu k to the 
castle. 

When Lord James had thus Main two English coiumunders 
or governors of his castle, and was Icnowo to have made a vow 
that he would be revenged on any one who should dare to take 
poeseKsion of his father’s house, num I)oc4inic afraid; and the 
fortress was culled, both iu England and Scotland, the Perilous 
Castle of Duugljis, bcc^uiso it prove^l so dangerous to any English¬ 
man who w?ts stationed there. Now, in those warlike times, 
Master Littlejohn, yon must know that the litdies would not 
marry any man who was not very brave and valiant, so that a 
coward, let him be ever so rich or high-born, was held in 
univerBal contempt. And thus it became the fashion for the 
ladies to demand proofs of llie courage of tlu»ir lovers, and for 
those knights w‘ho <lesired to please the ladies, to tiy some 
extraordinary deed of arms, to ^ow their braveiy and deserve 
their favour. 

At the time we speak of, there was a yoimg lady in Eng¬ 
land whom many koights and nobleuieu asked in marriage, 
because she was extremely wealthy, and very beautiful Once 
upon a holiday she made a great feast, to which she asked all 
her lovers, and numerous other gallant knights; and after the 
feast she arose and told them that she was much obliged to 
them for their good opinion of her, but as she desired to have 
for her husband a man of the most incontestable bravery, she 
had formed her resolution not to many any one save one who 
should show his couriige by defending the Perilous Oostle of 
Douglas against the Scots for a your aud a day. Now this 
made some silence among the gentlemen present; for Mthougb 
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the lady was rich and beautii\U> yet there was great danger in 
placing themselves within the reach of the Good Lord James 
of Douglas. At lost a brave young knight startoil up and 
said, that for the love of that lady be was willing to keep the 
Perilous Castle for a year and a day, if the King pleased to 
give him leave. Tho King of EnglHn<l was satisfied, and well 
pleased to got a brave man to bold a place so dangerous. Sir 
John Wilton was the mime of this gallant kiiiglit. lie kept 
the castle very snfely fi^r some time; but Douglas at last, by 
a stratagem,^ induct lum to venture out with a part of the 
garrison, and then set upon them and slew them. Wilton 
iiimsclf killed, and a letter from tho lady was found in his 
pocket. Douglas was sorry for his unbap)>y end, and did not 
put to (Icnth any of the prisoners as ho had formerly done, but 
dismissiHl them in safety to the next English garrison. 

Other great lords, besides Douglas, were now exerting them¬ 
selves to attack and destroy the English. Amongst those 
was Sir Tboin^is Randolph, wliose mother was a sister of King 
Ilobcrt He had joined with the Bnice when ho first took up 
arms. Aftorwanla being made prisoner by the English, when 
the Kiug was defeated at Metbven, as I told you, Sir Thomas 
Randolph was obliged to adhere to Edwaixl First to save his 
life, nc remained so constant in this, that he was in com- 
piuy with Aymer dc Valence and John of Lorn when they 
forc^ the Bruce to disperse his little band; and he followed 
the pursuit so close, that be mailc bis uncle^s standardd>carer 
prisoner, and took his Imnuer. Afterwards, however, he was 
himself made prisoner, at a solitary house on Lyno-water,® by 
the Good Lord James Douglas, who brought him captive to the 
King. Robert reproached his nephew for having deserted his 
cause; and Randolph, who was very hot-tompered, answered 
insolently, and was sent by King Robert to prison. Shortly 
after, the uncle and nephew were i-econcilcd, and Sir Thomas 
Randolph, created Earl of Murray by the King, was ever after¬ 
words one of Bruce’s best support^ There was a sort of 
rivalry between Douglas and him, which should do the boldest 

^ This stratagem wm, in iU contrivance and success, the same aa hia 
former one, save that in place of cattle-driving, Sir Jamca mafle fourteen 
of hia men take so many sacka, and fill them with grass, aa if coin for the 
eonnty market^tovm of Lanark, dUtant twelve miles from the Castle of 
Douglaa.-'-See Introduction to ** Castle Bangerona,’* TFmrfsy X'ovdi* 

* The Lyne fallfl Into the Twee^l a little above Peebles. 
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and mo6t hflzn,nio\ie HctionB. I will just mention one or two 
circumstances, which will show jou wbat awful clangers were 
to be eneoimtered by these >)rave men in order to free Scot¬ 
land from its enemies and iiiyaders. 

While Robert Bruce was graduftlly getting poRsession of the 
country, and driving out the English, Edinburgh, the principal 
town of Scotland, remained, with its strong castle, in possession 
of the invaders. Sir Thoniaa Rimdol])h was extremely desirous 
to gain this important place; but, as you well know, the castle 
is sitoated ou a very steep and lofty rock, so that it is difficult 
or almost impossible even to get up to the foot of the walls, 
much more to climb over them. 

So while Randolph wtiA considering what was to be done, 
there came to him a Scottish gentleman named Francis, who 
had Joined Bruce’s stondanl, and HskeJ to speak with him in 
private. He then told Randolph that in his yontli he bad 
lived in the <‘4istlo of lid in burgh, and that his fatlter )iad then 
been keeper of t)io fortress. It happened at that time that 
Francis was mneb in love with a lady who lived in a part of 
the town beneath the castle, which is called the Qrassmarket. 
I7ow, as be could not get out of the castle by day to see his 
mistress, Im had practised a way of clambering by night down 
the COB tic rock on the south side, and returning at his pleasure; 
when he came to the foot of the wall, he made use of a ladder 
to get over it, oe it was not very high at that point, those who 
built it having trusted to the steepness of the crag; and, for 
the some reason, no watch was plac^ there. Francis had gone 
and come so froqnontly in this dangerous manner that, though 
it was DOW long ago, he told Rjmdolph ho knew the road so 
well, that he would undertake to guide a small party of men by 
night to the bottom of the wall; and as they might bring 
ladders with them, there wonld bo no difficulty in scaling it. 
The great risk was, that of their lieing disTOvered by the watch¬ 
men while in the act of ascending the cliff, in which cose every 
man of them must h.ive perished. 

I^evcrtheless, Randolph did not hesitate to attempt the ad¬ 
venture. He took with him only thirty men (you may be 
sure they were clioeen for activity and courage), and came 
one dark night to* the foot of the rock, which tliey began to 
ascend under the guidance of Prancis, who went before them, 
upon his hands and feet, up one down another, and round 
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another^ where there was scarce room to support themselyes, 
All the while, these thirty men were obliged to follow in a line, 
one after the other, by a path that was fitter for a cat than a 
man. The noise of a stone falling, or a word spoken from 
one to another, would have alarmed the watchmen. They 
were obliged, tberefoi^, to moye with the greatest precaution. 
When they were far up the crag, and near the founJation of 
the wall, they heard the guards going their rounds, to see 
that all was safe in and about tlie < astle. Itaudolph and his 
party had Jiothing for it but to lie clc^ and quiet each man 
under the crag, as he happened to bo placed, and trust that 
the guards would pass by without noticing thorn. And while 
they were waiting in breathlcKS alarm, they got a new cause 
of fright. One of the soldiers of the castle, willing to startle 
his comrades, suddenly threw a stone from the w*all, and cried 
out, *‘Aha, I see you well!” The stone came thundering 
down oyer the heads of Itaudolph and his men, who naturally 
tbouglit tlieuisclvea discovered. If they had stirred, or made 
the sliglitcst noise, they would haye boon entirely destroyed; 
for the soldicis above might have killed every man of them 
merely by rolling down stones. But being courageous and 
chosen men, they remained quiet, and the English soldiers, 
who thought their comrade was merely playing them a trick 
(as, indeed, be had no other meaning in what he did and seud), 
parsed DTI, without further examination. 

Then Itandolph and his men got up, and came in baste to 
the foot of the wall, which was not above twice a man'a height 
in that place. They planted the ladders they had brought, and 
Francis mounted first to show them the way; Sir Andrew 
Orey, a brave knight, followed him, and Randolph himself was 
the third man who got over. Then the reet foUowecL When 
ouGC they were within the walls, there was not so much to do, 
for the garrison were asleep and unarmed, excepting the watch, 
who were speedUy destroyed Thus was Edinburgh castle 
taken in March 1312-13. 

It was not, however, only by the exertions of great and 
powerful barons, like Kwdolph and Douglas, that the freedom 
of Scotland was to be aceomplisbcd. The stout yeoDianry, 
and the bold peasantry of the land, who were as desirous to 
eitjoy their cottages in honourable independence as the nobles 
were to reclaim their castles and estates from the EuglUhi 
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contributed their full share iu liio olforto which were made to 
deliver thcii' country from the invaders. 1 will give you one 
instance ainoug inauy. 

There was ti strong castle near Linlithgow, or Lithgow, as 
the word is more gcncially pronounced, wlicre an English 
govenior, with a powerful gjirrison, lay iu reatlinoSH to 6uppo]*t 
tlie Englisb a-jiise, and ximl to cxcrciso much eo’crity tipoii 
the Scots in tlm neighbourhood. There lived, at no great dis- 
tanc^c fixnu thin stronghold, a f:a*iuoi, a hold iiud stout man, 
whose name was Binuoclc, or us it is now pronoun cod, liiii- 
ning. This man saw with great joy the progieaa which the 
Scots wi'rc making in recovering tlicir <H>untry iVom the Eng¬ 
lish, and resolved to do something to help his countrymen, by 
getting imsesslon, if it were i^ossible, of the castle of Lith- 
gow. But the platan was verj* stn^ng, situated by tlic side 
of a lake, dofendod not only by givtes, which were iismdly kept 
shut against straugeis, but also by a porUudlis. A ])ortcuUid 
is a sort of door formed of cross-bars of iron, like a giato. 
It has not hinges like a <1oor, but is drawn up by pulleys, and 
let down wlieii any danger upjiroachcs. It may be let go in a 
momonl, and then falls down into the doorway ; and ns it lias 
great iron s]jikcs at the bottom, it crushes all that it lights 
upon ; thus in case of a sudden alsum, a porteullis may be let 
suddenly fall to defend the entrance, when it is not possible to 
shut the gates. Jiinnock knew this very well, but he resolved 
to be provided against this risk also when he attempted to sur¬ 
prise the castle. So he spoke with some bold courageous 
countrymen, and engaged them in hb enterprise, which lie 
accomplished thus. 

Binnock had been accustomed to Bup]dy the garrison of 
LiuUthgow with Itay, and he had liccn order^ by the English 
governor to furnish some cart-loads, of which they were in 
want He promised to bring it accordingly; but the night 
before he drove the hay to ^e castle, ho stationed a party of 
his friends, as well arm^ as {lossible, near the entrance, where 
they could not be seen by tbo garrison, and gave them direc¬ 
tions that they should come to his assistance as soon as they 
should hear his signal, which was to be,—^‘Call all, call 
all Thou he loaded a great waggon with bay. But in the 
waggon he placed eight strong meUi well armed, lying flat on 
their breasts, and covered over with bay, so that they could 
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not be ^on. He himself ^c'klked carelessly beside the waggon i 
and be chose the stoi ;ujd bravest of bis servants to be the 
driver} who carried at bis belt a strong axe or hatchet In this 
way Binnock approached the castle early in the morning; and 
the watchman, who only saw two mcH} Binnock being one of 
them, with a cart of bay, which they cxpecte<l, opened the 
gates, and raised n)> the portcullis, to permit them to enter the 
castle, lint as soon as Uie cart had got under the gateway, 
Binnock made a sign his servant, who with his axe sud* 
denly cut asunder the moni^ that is the yoke which fastens the 
horses to the cart, and the horses hoding themselves free, 
naturally sbirtcjd forwanl, tlio cart remainiug behind under the 
arch of the gate. At the same moincot, Binnock cided as 
loud as he could, ‘‘Call all, call all!” and drawing the sword 
which ho liud under his country habit, he killed the porter. 
The armed men then jumped up from under the hay where 
they lay concealed, iuxl rushed on the English guard. The 
Englishmen trie<l to shut the gates, but they could not, because 
the cart of hay remained in the gateway, and prevented the 
foldiug-iloorn froui being closed. The portcullis was also let 
fall, but the grating was <uiiight on the cart, and so could not 
drop to the ground. The men who were in amhusb near the 
gate, liearing the Klg7t.al agreed on, ran to assist those who had 
leape<l out from amongst the hay; the caatle was taken, and 
all the Englishmen killed or made prisoners. King Kobert 
rowardc<l Binnock by 1>ostowing on him an estate, which his 
posterity long aftciwards enjoyed. 

Pej'haiJS you may tired, my dear child, of such stories; 
yot I will tell you liuw the great and important castle of Rox¬ 
burgh was taken from the English, and then we will pass to 
other subjects. 

You must know Roxburgh was then a very large castle, 
situated near where two fine rivers, the Tweed and the Teriot, 
join each other. Being within five or six miles of England, 
the English were extremely desirous of retaining it, and the 
Scots ec^ually eager to obtain possession of it. I will tell you 
how it was taken. 

It was upon tlic night of what is called Shrovetide, a holi¬ 
day which Roman Catholics paid great respect to, and solem- 
ni^ with much gaiety and feasting. Moat of the garrison 
of Rozbtirgh Castle were driukiog and carousing, but still they 
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Uail dct watches ou the baltlemeatd of the cautle, iu ca^c of auy 
sudden attack; for, as the Scots had succeeded in so uian y 
entorprisos of the kind, and as Doti((Ias was known to be in tiie 
neighbourhood» they conceived themselves obliged to keep a 
very strict guard. 

An EuglisliwoDiaii, the wife of one of tlie otlicers, was 
sitting ou the battlements with her cliild in her arms; and 
looking out ou the fields below^ she saw sumc blai^k objects, 
like a herd of cattle, straggling nesir the foot of the wall, and 
approaching the ditch or moat of the castle. Siic i>oiuted them 
out to the aeutiucl, aud asked him what tliey wore .—** ?ouh, 
pooh,^’ said the soldier, it is farmer such a one’s cuttle ” (n^uumg 
a man wliuse farm lay near to the mtle); the good man is 
keeping a jolly Shrovetide, and has forgot to shut up his 
bullocks in their yard; but if the I^ughui <ouie across them 
before morning, ho is likely to rue his negligence.” Now 
these creeping objects which they s<rw from tho castle w^dl were 
no real cattle, but Douglas himself aud liis soldiers, wlio hud 
put bhick cloaks above their unuour, and were oret^piiig about 
on bauds and feet, in order, without being obsciTod, to get so 
near to the foot of ihe castle w all os to be able to set ladders 
to it. The poor woman, who knew nothing of tliis, sat 
quietly ou the wall, aud began to sing to her child. You must 
koow that the name of Douglas had becomo so terrible to the 
English that the women used to frigiitou their children with 
it, aud say to tliem, when they l)ehaved ill, that they would 
make the Black Douglas take thim” And this soldier’s wife 
was singing to her cLilil, 

** Hu^b JO, Lush ye, little pet ye, 
nu»h ye, hush ye, do not £rot ye, 

The Black Douglas shall not gut ye." 

“You are not so sure at*that,” said a voice close beside her. 
She felt at the same time a heavy lumd, with an iron glove, 
laid on her shoulder, and w'hcn she looked round, she saw the 
yexy Black Douglas she hi%d been singing about, standing close 
beside her, a swarthy, strong man. At the same time, 
another Scotsman was seen ascending the walls, near to the 
sentinel. The soldier gave the alarm, and rushed at the 
Scotsman, whose name was Simon Ledehouse, with bis lance; 
but Simon parried the stroke, and cloaiug with the sentinel, 
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Btmck him a deadly blow with hia dagger. The rest of the 
Scots followed up to assist Douglas and Ledebouse, and the 
castle was taken. Many oi the soldiers were put to death, but 
Douglas protected the woman and the chilcL I daresay she 
mode no more songs al)out the Black Douglas. 

While Douglas, IhiD<lolph, and other true-hearted patriots, 
were thus taking castles and strongholds from the English, 
King Robert, who had now a considerable army under his 
command, marchetl through the country, beating and disiK^rsing 
such bodies of English as he met on bis way. Re went to the 
north country, where he conquered the great and i^owcrful 
family of Cornyn, who rekuned stning ill-will against him for 
having slain their relation, the lied Comyn. They hjul joined 
the English with all their forces; but now, as the Scots began 
to get the uf^per hand, they wore very much distressed. Bruce 
caused more tbau thirty of them to bo belieadcd in <»Tje day, 
and the ]>lace where they ore buried is colled the Grave of tlie 
hea^ilcss Corayns.” 

Neither did Bruce forget or forgive John M'Dougal of 
Lorn, who defeated him at Dairy, aud hud very nearly made 
him piisimer, by the hands of liis vassals, the M^Androssers, 
and afterwards puianed him with a bloodhound. Wlien John 
of Lorn heard that Bruce wus marching against him, he hoped 
to defend himself by tuking poBSCSsion of a very strong pass 
on the side of one of the largest mountains in Scotland, 
Ben Cruachen. The ground Wiis very strait, having lofty 
rocks on tlie one hand, and on the other deep precipices, 
sinking down on a great lake called Lochawe; so that John 
of Loin thought himself perfectly secure, as he could not be 
attacked except in front, and by a very diilicult path. But 
King Robert, when he saw how his enemies were posted, sent 
a party of light-armed archers, under command of Do\iglas, 
with directions to go, by a distant and difficult road, around 
ih? northern side of the hill, and thus to attack the men of 
Lorn in the rear as well as in front; that is, behind, as well as 
before. He had signab made when Douglas arrived at the 
place appointed. The King then advanced upon the Lorn 
men in front, when they raised a shout of defiance, and began 
to shoot arrowfi and roll stones down the path, with great con¬ 
fidence in the security of their own position. But when they 
were attacked by the Douglas aud bis archers in the rear, the 
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soldiers of M‘Dougal lost courage &nd fled. Many were slain 
among the rocks and precipices, and many were drowned in the 
lake, and the great river which mns out of it. John (d' Lorn 
only escaped by means of a boat, whi<.h he had in readiness 
upon the lake. Thus King Robert bad full revenge upon him, 
and deprived him of a great part of his territory. 

The English now possessed scarcely any pW^ of importance 
in Scotland, excepting Stirling, which was besieged, or rather 
blockaded, by Edward Bruce, the King’a brother. To blockade 
a town or is to quarter an army around it, so as to pre¬ 

vent those within from getting provisions. This M'as done hy 
the Scots before Stirling, till Sir Philip Mowbray, who com¬ 
manded the castle, finduig that he was likely to lio reduced to 
extremity fur want of provisions, made an agreement with 
Edward Bruce that ho w'ould surrender the place, provided lie 
were not relieved by the King of England before midsummer. 
Sir Edward agreed to these terms, and allowed Mowbray to go 
to London, to tell King Edward of the onnditions be had made. 
But when King Rolwrt heard what his brotlier had done, he 
thouglit it was too great a risk, since it obliged him to venture 
a battle with the full strength of Edward 11., who had under 
him England, Ireland, Wales, and gi-eat part of France, and 
could within the time allowed assemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scots could, even if all 8(;ntland were fully 
under the King's authority. Sir Edward auswered his brotlier 
with his naturally audacious spirit, “ Let Edward bring every 
man he has, we will fight them, were they more.” The King 
admired his courage, though it was minglud with riisbucss.— 
“ SiiKie it is so, brother,” he said, “ we will manfully abide 
battle, and u.s8emble all wbu love us, and value the freedom of 
Scotland, to come with all the men they have, and help us to 
oppose King Edward, should he come with his army to rescue 
Stirling. ” 
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CHAPTEK X 

Battle a/ Smiiockburu 

CoNTRMrORAKY SovKRitius's. Edward II. 

Bwuf: iniilip IV. 

» 3>4 

Rin(; Elwaud IL, uh wc U;ive ttl ready said, was not a wise 
and hnivo mxn tilce father^ but a foulisb pruice, who was 
inlliutuccd by in iworthy favouritos, und thought more of plea- 
Burc than of govciiiiug his klngdoiu. Eis father, Edward L, 
would have entered Scotland at the head of a largo army 
before he had left Bruce time to reconquer bo much of the 
country. But we have eoeu that, very fortunately for the 
Scots, that wise and skilful, though ambitious Xing, died 
wlicu he was on the point of marcliing into Scotland. His son 
Edward luul afterwards neglected the Scottish W'^ar, and thus 
lost the opportunity of defeating Bruce when his force was 
small. But now when Sir I'hilip Mowbray, the governor of 
Stirling, c^ime to London to tell the King that Stirling, the 
h^t Scottish town of importance which reinaiue<l in possession 
of the English, m\8 to be suirendered if it were not relieved 
by force of arms before midsummer, then all the English 
nobles called out it would be a sin and shame to penult the 
fair conquest which Edward I. had made to be forfeited to the 
Scots for want of fighting. It was, therefore, resolved, that 
the King should go himself to Scotland, with as great forces 
as ho could possibly muster. 

King Edw^ard the Second, therefore, assembled one of the 
greatest armies which a King of England ever commanded. 
Tnere wore troops brought from all his domirious. Many 
brave soldiers from the provinces which the King of England 
poBscssed in France,—many Irish,, many Welsh,—and all the 
great English nobles and barons, with tlteir followers, were 
assembled in one great army. The number was not less than 
one hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce suxomoned all hia nobles and barons 
to join him, when be heard of the great preparation which the 
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Kiug of England vaa making. The; were not so numerous 
as the English hy man; thousand men. In fact^ bis whole 
army did not veiy much exceed thu ty thousand, and tliey 
were much worse armed than the weaJtby Englishmen; but 
then Robert, who was at their head, was one of the most 
expert generals of the time; and the officers he hud under 
him were his brother Edward, bis nephew Randolph, bis 
faithful follower the Dotiglas, and other brave and cxperience<l 
leaders, who coinmandctl the same men that had hoen accus* 
tomed to fight and gain victories under every disadvantage of 
situation and nuuibers. 

The Ring, on bis part, studied how he might supply, by 
address and stratagem, what he wuntr<l in numl)ers and 
strength. Ho knew the superiority of the Euglihh, both in 
their heavy-uriiuHl cavalry, which were much l)Ctter mounted 
and armed than tliat of the Scots, and in their archers, who 
were better trained than any others in the world. Both these 
advantages he resolved to provide against With this purpose, 
he led his army down into a plain near Stirling, called the 
Park, near which, and beneath it, the English army must noc<ls 
pass through a boggy country, broken with watercourses, 
while the Scots occupied hard dry ground He then caused all 
the ground upon the front of bis line of battle, where cavalry 
were likely to act, to be dug full of holes, about as deep as 
a man's ^ee. They were filled with light brushwood, and 
the turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain field, 
while in reality it was all full of these pita as a honeycomb is 
of boles. He also, it is said, caused steel spikes, called cal- 
tbrops, to be scattered up and down in the plain, where the 
English cavalry were most likely to advance, trusting in that 
manner to lame and destroy their borsea 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line stretched 
north and south. On the south, it was terminated by the 
banks of the brook called Bannockburn, which are so rocky 
that no troops could attack them there. On the left, the 
Scottish line extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully; all the useless servants, 
drivers of carts, and such like, of whom there were very many, 
he ordered to go bebiud a height, afterwards, in memory of 
the event, called the Qillies^ Hill, that is, the Servants* hill 
He then 6|)oke to the soldiers, and expressed bis determination 
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to gain tlio victory, or to lose his life on the field of battle* 
He desired tliat all uiiose who did not propose to fight bo the 
last Bhoiilil leave the field before the battle began, and that 
none should remain except those who were iletcrminc<l to take 
the issue of victory or death, as God eliould send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed in order, 
the King {nested Randolph, vith a body of horse, neat to the 
ch\irch of St. NiDian’a, commanding him to use the utmost 
diligeuco to prevent any anccotirs from being thrown into 
Stirling Castle. Ue tl^cn despatched Jamoe of Douglas, and 
Sir liobert Keith, the Murcschal of the Scottish army, in 
order that they might survey, as nearly as they could, the 
English force, which was now approachiug from Falkirk. 
They returned with infonnatioo that the approach of that 
vast host was one of the most beautiful and terrible sights 
whi(^h could be seen,—that the whole country seemed covered 
with men* at* arm 8 on horse and ibot,—that the number of 
standards, banners, and pennons (all (lags of ditferent kinds), 
made so gallant a show that the bravest and most numerous 
host in (Christendom might be alarmed to see King Edward 
moving against them. 

It was upon the 23d of June (1314) the King of Scotland 
heard the news, that the English were approaching Stirling. 
Ho drew out his army, therefore, in the order which he had 
before resolved on. After a short time Bruce, who was looking 
out anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of English cavalry 
trying to get into Stirling from the eastward This was the 
Lord Clifford, who, with a chosen body of eight hundred 
horse, had been detached to relieve the castle. 

** See, Randolph,” said the King to his nephew, “ there is 
a rose fallen from your chaplet.” By this be meant, that 
Randolph had lost some honour, by sufiering the enemy to 
pass where be bad been stationed to hinder them. Randolph 
made no reply, but rushed against Clifford with little more 
than half his number. The Scots were on foot The English 
turned to charge them with thdr lances, and Randolph drew 
up his men in close order to receive tho onset. He seemed 
to be in BO much danger that Douglas asked leave to go and 
assist him. The King refused him permission. 

^^Lot Randolph,” he said, redeem bis own fault; I cannot 
break the order of battle for his sake.” Still the danger 
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appeared greater, and the English horse seemed entirely to 
encomptiss the small handful of Scottish infantry. please 

you/^ said Douglas to the King, “ my heart will not sufifer me 
to stand idle and see Pumdolph perish—I n\uBt go to his 
assistanoc.” He rode off accordingly; but lorjg before they 
bad reached the place of combat, tlicy saw the English horses 
galloping off, many with empty saddles. 

“ Halt said Douglas to his men, “Ihindolpli lua^ gained 
the day; since we were not soon enough to help luiii in the 
battle, do not let ns lessen his glory by approaching tlio field.*’ 
Now, that was nobly done; cs|x^iaUy as Donglaa and Kandolpb 
were always coiitendiug which should rise highest in the good 
opinion of the Kiug and the nation. 

The Tan of the English army now came in sight, and a 
number of their bravest knights drew near to see wlut tin? 
Scots were doing. Tliey saw King Robert dressed in his 
armour, and distinguished by a gold crown, which he wore 
over his helmet. He was not mounted on bis great war- 
horse, l)oc.inme he did not expt^ct to fight that evening. But 
he rode on a little pony up an<l down the ranks of liis army, 
putting bis men in order, and carried in his hand a sort of 
battle-axc mrule of etecl. When the Kiug saw the English 
borsemeu <lraw near, he advanccil a little Ix^fbre his own men, 
that he might look at them more neiirly. 

Th<a*e was a kniglit among the English, called Sir Henry de 
Bobun. who thought this would ho a good opportxmity to gain 
great fame to himself, and put an end to the war, by killing 
King Robert The Sng being poorly mounted, and havii^ 
no lance, Bohun gallop^ on him suddenly and furiously, 
thinking, with his long spear, and his tall powerful horse, 
easily to bear him down to the ground. King Robert saw 
him, and permitted him to come very near, then suddenly 
turned his pony a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed 
him with the lancc-point, and was in the act of being carried 
past him by the career of his horse. But as he passed, King 
Robert rose up in his stirrupe, and struck Sir Henry on the 
head with his battle-axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to 
pieces his iron helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, and burled 
him from his saddle. He was dead before he reached the 


ground. This gallant action was blamed by the Scottish 
leaders^ who thought Bruce ought not to have exposed him- 
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self to SO nmclj danger when the s^cty of the wliole anny de¬ 
pended on liiiii. TKo King only kept looking at his weapon, 
which was injured by the force of the blow, and said, I have 
broken my good battle-axa’* 

The next niorniTig being the 34th June, at break of day the 
battle began in terrible earnest. The Englisli as they advance<i 
saw the Scots getting into line. The Abbot of Inchaffray 
walked through their ranks barefoohx], and exiiortcd them to 
tight for their freedom. -They kneeled down as be passed, and 
prayed to Heaven for victory. King Rdward, who saw this, 
callotl out, ‘‘They kneel down—they are asking forgiveness.’* 
‘‘Yes,” said a celebrated English h:vrou, called Ingelraxn do 
Umpliravillc, “but they ask It from Go<], not from us—these 
men will conr|uer, or die upon the field.” 

English King oriIcre<l his men to begin the l)attle. 
The arcbors then bent their bows, and b<^n to shoot so closely 
together that the arrows fell like flakes of snow on a Cl^ristmas 
day. They killed many of the Scots, and might, as at Falkirk 
and other piaoes, hove decided the victory; hut Bruce, as T 
told you bofi^re, was prepared for them. He hail in readiness 
a body of mcO'at-anns, well mounted, who rode at full gallop 
among the archers, and as they had no weajx^ns save their bows 
and arrows, whicli they could not use when they were attacked 
hand to Ijand, tlicy were cut down in great numbers by the 
Scottish borsemeu, and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine Englisli cavalrj' then advanced to support their 
urchci's, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming over the 
giound which wns dug full of pits, the horses fell into these 
boles, Olid the riders lay tumbling about, without any means of 
defence, and unable to rise, from the weiglit of their armour. 
The Englishmen began to fall into gene.ral disorder; and the 
Scottish King, bringing up more of his forces, attacked and 
pressed them still more clo^y. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately maintained on 
both sides, an event happened which decided the victory. The 
servants and attendants on the Scottish camp had, as I told 
you, been sent behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies* Hill. But when they saw that their masters were likely 
to gain the day, they rushM from their place of concealment 
with such wea{)on9 as they could get, that they might have 
their share in the victory and in the spoil. The Fmgliah, see- 
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mg them come suddenly over the hill, uiiRtook this diRorderly 
rabble for another array coming to sostaiu the Sct>te, and, losing 
all heart, began to shift every num for himsrlf. ISdvtird left 
the field os fast as he could ride. A valiant knight, Sir Gilea 
lie Argentine, much renowmsl in the wars of Paloatine, attended 
the King till he got him out of tiie press of the comliat. But 
ho would retreat no farther. ‘‘ It i.s not ray nustoin/* he said, 
‘‘to lly.” With that he took leave of the King, set spurs to 
his horse, and culling out his war-cry Of Argentine ! Argentine ! 
he rusbcil into the tMckest of the Scottish rinks, and wa*? killed, 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, fighting vali¬ 
antly. Tlie Scots would have saved him, but na he )iad not 
put on his armorial bearings, they did not know him, and hr 
wae cut to pieces. 

Edward first flcil to Stirling Castle, and entreated mlndttaDce; 
But Sir Philij) Mowbray, the governor, reminded the fugitive 
Sovereign that he was oliliged to surrender the castle next day, 
BO Edward was fain to fly through the Torwood, closely jiursucd 
by Douglas with a body of cavalry. An odd drcumstani^e hap¬ 
pened during the chase, which showed how loosely some of the 
Scottish barons of that day held their pcditicnl opinions. As 
Douglas was riding furiously after Edward, he met a Scottish 
kniglit, Sir Laurents Abemethy, with twenty horse. Sir Lau¬ 
rence Inul hitherto owned the English interest, and was bring¬ 
ing this band of followers to serve King Edward's army. But 
learning from Douglas that the English King was entirely 
defeated, he changctl sides on the sjiot, and was easily pre¬ 
vailed upon to join Douglas in pursuing the unfortunate Edward, 
with tlie very followcrH whom he ho^l been leading to join his 
standard. 

Douglas and Abeniethy continued the chase, not giving King 
Edward time to alight from horseback even for im instant, 
and followed him as f;ir as Dunbar, where the English still 
had a friend in the governor, Patrick, Earl of March. The 
earl received Edward in his forlorn condition, and furnished 
him with a fishing skiff, or small ship, in which he escaped to 
England, having entirely lost his fine array, and a great number 
of bis bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in France 
or Scotland, lost so dreo^lful a battle as that of Bannockburn, 
nor did the Scots ever gsan one of the same importance. Many 
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of the beat and liravp^t of the English nobility and gentry, as 
I have eniil, lay dejui on the field; a great many more were 
made prisoners; and the whole of King Edward’s immense 
anny was dispersed or destroyed.^ 

The English, after this great defeat, were no longer in a 
condition to support their preteDsionn to be masters of Scot¬ 
land, or to continue, as they had done for nearly twenty years, 
to send armies into tliat country to overcome it On the con* 
trary, they became for a time se^irce able to defend their own 
froTitiers against King Robert atul his soldiers. 

There were severiU battles fought within England itself, in 
whicli the English ha<l greatly the worst. One of these took 
place near Mitton, in Yorkshire. So many priests took part 
in the fight, that tho Scots called it the Cha])ter of Mitton,^— 
a meeting of the clergymen belonging to a cathedral bdng 

^ Ma1titQ<lee of Uto Euglish wero drownefI w1i«n attempting to crou 
the river Forth. Many, Iq their flight, fell i)ito the pita, which they seem 
to have avoided in their first attack, and were there Hnffoeated or slain ; 
others, who vamly endeavoured to pam the mgged banks of the stream 
called Bauiiockbuni, were slain in tliat quarter; so that this little river 
was so completely heaped up with the dead bodies of men and horses, that 
men might pass dry over the m.'uis as if It were a bridge. Tliirty thousand 
of the English were left dead upon the field ; and amongst these two 
hundred belted knighta, aud seven baodred esquirea. A large body of 
Wclnh tied front the field, under the command of Sir Maurice Berkclay, 
but the grosttr part of them wero sIiud, or taken prisouera, before they 
reached fjoglaiKl. Such, alao, might have been the fate of the King of 
England himself, had Bruce hi*en able to spare a sufficient hivly of cavalry 
to follow np the fight.*^—*'TLe nclies obtained by the plunder of the 
English, and the subsequent ranaom for the multitude of the prisoners, 
mnst have been very great. Tlioir exact amount cannot be easily esti> 
mated, but some idea of its grratneas may be formed by the tone of deep 
lamentation assumed by tbe Monk of Malmesbnrg. *0 day of vengeance 
and of misfortune says he (p. 152)“*day of disgrace aud perdition I 
unworthy to be include in the circle of the year, winch tarnished the 
fame of England, and enriched the Scots with the plaudcr of the precious 
rtnffs of our nation, to the extent of two hundred thousand pounds [nearly 
three miUtans 0 /onr preserU mon^y). Alas I of how many noble barons, 
aud accoiB])li.Hhed knights, and high-spirited young soldiers,—of what a 
store of excellent arms, and golden vessels, and costly vestments, did one 
short and miserable day deprive us I’—The loss of the Boots in tbe battle 
was incredibly small, and proves bow ofTectnnlly tho Scottish squares had 
repelled the English cavalry. Sir William Vipont, and Sir Walter Ross, 
the bosom friend of Edward Brace, were the only persons of note who 
were slain,”—T itlkb. 

* ^'20th September 131 fl. Throe hundred eocleeiastios fell Is this 
battle.”—H ajlbs. 

I 7 
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called a Chapter. There waa a great alangbter in and after 
the action. The Scots laul waste the cram try of England aa 
far as the gates of York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority 
over their ancient enennos, who ha<l so lately threatened to 
make them subjects of England. 

Thus did Robert Bnioc arise from the condition of an exile, 
hunted with bloodhounds like a stag or beast of prey, to the 
rank of an indcjKndcnt sovereign, universally acknowledged 
to be one of the wisest and bravest kings who then lived. The 
nation of Scotlaml was also raised once more from the situation 
of a distvoBBcd and conquered province to that of a free and 
independent state, governed by its own laws, and subject to its 
own princes; and although the country w'as, after the Bmcc^s 
death, often subjected to grcjit loss and distr(«s, l)oth by the 
hostility of the English, and by the unhappy civil wars among 
the Scots themselves, yet they never afterwards Ic»st the freedom 
for which Wallace b<ul laid down his life, and which King 
Robert hud rccovcre<l, not less by his wisdom than by his 
weapons. And therefore most just it is, that while the country 
of Scotland rettuns any recollection of its history, the memory of 
those brave warriors and faithful patriots should be remembered 
with honour and gratituda 


CHAPTER XT 

Bdtoard Pnue— The Douglas — Randolph^ Earl of Murray—• 

Death ef Robert Bruce 


Contemporary SovRRRu;NS.^£«^dW; Edward 11., Edward HI. 
France i Louis X., Philip V., Charles IV., Philip VI. 

*3*5 -»33o 

Yov will be naturally ciuious to bear wh.at became of Edward, 
the brother of Robert Bruce, who was so courageous, and 
at the same time so rash. You must know that the Irish, 
at that time, had been almost fully conquered by the English ; 
but becoming weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or at least a 
great many of them, invited Edward Bruce to come over, 
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drive out the English, and become their king. He was willing 
enough to go, for Lo had always a high courageous spirit, and 
desired to obtain fame and dominion by fighting. Edward 
Hruco was as good a soldier as his brother, but not so prudeut 
and cautious; for, except in the affair of killing the Kcd 
Comyn, which was a wicked and violent action, Hobert Bruce, 
in his latter days, showed himself as wise os he was courage¬ 
ous. However, he was well contented that his brother Edward, 
who had always fought so bravely for him, should be raised up 
to be King of Irclaoil. Therefore King Ilobcrt not only gave 
him an army to assist in making the conquest, but passed over 
the sea to Ireland himself in j)craon, with a considerable boily 
of troops, to assist him. Tho Bruces gained several battles, 
and penetrated far into Ireland; but the English fon^ wore 
loo numerous, and so many of the Irish joined with them rather 
th>m with Edward Bruce, that King Robert and his brother 
were obliged to retreat before them. 

The chief commander of the English was a great soldier, 
called Sir IMmimd Butler, and he had nascmblod a much 
greater army than Edwairi Bruce and his brother King Robert 
had to oppose to him. The Scots wore obliged to retreat every 
morning, that they might not be forced to battle by an army 
more numerous than their own. 

I have often told you that King Robert tlic Bruce was a 
wise and a good prince. But a circumstance happened during 
this retreat which showed he was also a kind and 1mm ane 
man. It was one morning, when the English and their Irish 
auxiliaries were pressing hard upon Bruce, who had given his 
army orders to continue a hasty retreat; for to have risked a 
battle with a much more numerous army, and in the midst of 
a country which favoured his encmi(^ would have been ex- 
trernely imprudent On a sudden, just os King Robert was 
about to mount his horse, be heard a woman shrieking in 
despair. “What is the matter!” said the King; and he was 
informed by his attendants that a poor woman, a laundress, or 
washerwoman, mother of an infant who bad just been bom, was 
about to be left behind the army, as being too weak to travel. 
The mother was shrieking for fear of falling into the hands of 
the Irish, who were accounted very cruel, and there were no 
carriages nor means of sending the woman and her infant on in 
safety. They must needs he abandoned if the army retreated. 
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Kiug Kobert was silent for a moment wben he heard this 
story, being divided betwixt the feelings of humanity, ocoa- 
sioned by the poor woman’s distress, and the danger to whieli 
a halt would expose liis army. At last he looked round on his 
officers, with eyes which kindled like fire. Ah, gentlemen,” 
he said, never let it be said that a man who was bom of a 
woman, and nursed by a woman's tendemess, sliould leave a 
motlicr and an infant to the mercy of barbarians! In the name 
of God, let the odds and the risk \>c whut they will, I will 
fight Edmund Butler rather than leave these poor creatures 
behind mo. Let the army, therefore, draw up in line of battle, 
instead of retreating.” 

The story had a singular conclusion; for the English 
general, seeing that Bobert tlie Bruce baited and offered him 
battle, and knowing that the Scottish King was one of the 
best generals then living, oODccived that he must have received 
some large supply of forces, and was afniid to attack him. 
And thus Bruce bad an ojiportunity to scud off the poor woman 
and her child, aud then to retreat at his leisure, without suffer¬ 
ing any inconvenience from the halt. 

But Robert was obliged to leave the conquest of Ireland to 
his brother Edward, being recalled by pressing affairs to bis 
own country. Edward, who was rash as he was brave, engaged, 
against the advice of his beet officerp, in battle with an English 
general, called Sir Piers de Bermingham. The Scots were 
surrounded on all sides, but continued to defend themBelves 
valiantly, and Edward Bruce showed the example by fighting 
in the veiy front of the battla At length a strong English 
champion, caUed John Maupas, engaged Edward hand to 
band; and they fought till they killed each other. 
Maupas was found lying after the battle upon the 
body of Bmce, both were dead men.^ After Edward 
Bruce’s death, the Scots gave up further attempts to conquer 
Ireland. 

Rol>eTt Brace continued to reign gloriously for several 
years, and was ao constantly victorious over the English, that 

^ Tbe corpse of Edward Brace was rot treated with hoitours like 
those which the Kiug of Scots bestowed on the brave Englisb who fell at 
Bannockburn. His body was quartered, and distributed for a public 
upactacle over Ireland. Bermingham presented the head of Edward 
Bnee to the English King, and obtained the dignity of Xa/rl q/* ZotiU, as 
s reward of hit services.HarLie. 
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the ScotB seemed during his government to have acquired a 
complete superiority over their neighbours. But then we 
must remember that iSdward II. > who then reigned in Eng¬ 
land, was a fooli&li prince, and listened to bad counsels ; so that 
it is no wonder that he was beaten by so wise and experienced 
a general as llobert Bruce, who had fought his way to the 
crown through so many disasters, and acquired in consequence 
so much renown that, as I have oftep ssud, bo was generally 
accounted one of the best soldiers and wisest sovereigns of his 
time. 

In the last year of Eobert the Bruce's reign he became 
extremely sickly and infirm, chiefly owing to a disonler called 
the leprosy, wliich be had caught during the hardships and 
misfortunes of liis youth, when he was so frequently obliged 
to hide himself in woods and morasses, without a roof to shelter 
him. He lived at a castle called Oardross, on the beautiful 
banks of the river Clyde, near to where it joins the soa; and 
his chief amusement was to go upon the river, and down to the 
sea in a ship, which be kept for his pleasure. He was no 
longer able to sit upon his war-horse, or to lead his army to 
the field. 

Whilo Bruce was in this feeble state, Edward II., Eing of 
England, died, and was succeeded by liis son Edward III. 
He turned out afterwards to be one of the wisest and bravest 
kings whom England ever had; but when be first mounted the 
throne he was very young, and under the entire munageinent 
of his mother, who governed by means of a wicked favourite 
called Mortimer. 

The war between the English and the Scots still lasting at 
the time, Bruce sent bis two great commanders, the Good 
Lord James Douglas, and Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
to lay waste the counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
and distress the Englidi as much as they could. 

Their soldiers were about twenty thousand in number, all 
lightly armed, and mounted on horses that were but small in 
height, but excessively active. The men themselves carried 
no provision, except a bag of oatmeal; and each had at his 
saddle a small plate of iron called a girdle, on which, when 
they pleased, they could bake the oatmeal into cakes. They 
killed the cattle of the English, as they travelled through the 
country, roasted the flesh on wooden spits, or boiled it in the 
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Bkios of tlie animals thciuRclyes, putting iu a little water with 
the beef, to prevent the fire from burning the hide to pieces. 
This M’as rough cookery. They made their slices, or rather 
eaudals, in as coarse a way; cutting them out of the raw hides 
of the cattle, and fittiug them to their ankles, like what are 
uow called short gjuters. As this sort of buskin had the hmry 
side of the hide outermost, the English called those who wore 
tliom Tongk’/ooUd Sctite, and sometimes, from the colour of the 
bide, red^hants. 

As such forces needed to curry uothing with them, either 
for provisious or ammunition, the Scots tnoved with amazing 
spe^, from mountain to mountain, siud from glen to glen, piilag* 
ing and destroying the country wherever they came. In the 
meanwhile, the young King of England pursued them with a 
much larger army; but us it was encumbered by the necessity 
of carrying provisions in great quiiuthies, and by the slow 
motions of men in heavy armour, they could not come up with 
the Scots, although they saw every day the smoke of the 
houses and villages which they were burning. Tlic King oi 
England was extremely angry; for, though only a boy of 
sixteen years old, he longed to fight the Scots, and to chastise 
them for the mischief they were doing to his country; and 
at length he gi'cw so impatient, that he offered a large 
reward to any one who would show him where the Scottish 
army were. 

At length, afrer the English host had suffered severe hard* 
ships, from want of provisions, and fatiguing journeys through 
fords, aud swamps, and morasses, a gentleman named Rokeby 
came into the camp, and claimed the reward which the King 
had offered. He told the King that he had been made prisoner 
by the Scots, and that they bad said they should be as glad 
to meet tbo English King as he to sec tliem. Accordingly, 
Rokeby guided the English army to the place where the Scots 
lay encamped 

But the English King was no nearer to the battle which 
he desired ; for Douglas and Randolph, knowing the force and 
numbers of the English army, had taken up their camp on a 
steep hill, at the bottom of which ran a deep river, called the 
Wear, liaving a (channel filled with large stones, so that there 
was uo possibility for the English to attack the Scots without 
crossing the water, aud then cliinbing up the steep hill in the 
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rery ftkce of their eaemy; a risk which was too great to be 
attempted. 

Then the Kiug seat a message of doflauce to the Scottish 
generals, inviting tliem either to draw back their forces, and 
^low him freedom to cross the river, and tiriio to place his 
army in order of battle on the other side, that they might fight 
fairly, or offering, if they liked it better, to permit them to cross 
over to his side without opposition, that they might join battle 
on a fair field. Ilandolph and Douglas did noting but laugh 
at this message. They smd, that when they fought, it should 
be at their own pleasure, and not because the King of England 
chose to ask for a battle. They reminded him, insultingly, 
how they had been in bia country for many days, burning, 
taking B|H)il, and doing what they thought fit. If the King 
was dis])] cased with thb, they said, he must find his way across 
the river to fight them the b^t way be could 

The English King, determined not to quit sight of the 
Scots, encamped on tlie oppemite side of the river to watch 
their motions, thinking that want of provisions would oblige 
them to quit their strong position on the mountains. But the 
Scots once more showed Edward their dexterity in marching, 
by leaving their encampment, and taking up another poet, 
even stronger and more difficult to approach than the first 
which they had occupied. Kiug Edward followed, atid again 
encamped opi>oeite to his dexterous and troublesome enemies, 
desirous to bring them to a battle, when be might ho^)e to 
gain an easy victory, having more than double the number of 
the Scottish army, all troops of the very best quality. 

While the armies lay thus opposed to each other, Douglas 
resolved to give the young King of England a Icssou in the 
art of war. At the dead of night he left the Scottish camp 
with a small body of chosen horse, not above two hundred, 
well armed. He crossed the river in deep silence, and came 
to the English camp, which was but carelessly guarded. Seeing 
this, Douglas rode past the English sentinels as if he had been 
an ofiicer of the EtigUsh army, saying,—Ha, Saint George! 
you keep bad watch here.”—In those days, you mtist know, the 
English used to swear by Saint George, as the Scots did by 
Saint Andrew. Presently after, Douglas heard an English 
soldier, who lay stretched by the fire, say to bis comrade,— 
I cannot tell what is to happen to us in this place; but, foi 
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my part, I have a great fear of the Black Douglas playiDg ue 
some trick.” 

*‘You shall have cause to saj so/* said Douglas to him* 
self. 

When he had thus got into the midst of the English camp 
without being discovered, he drew his sword ^uid cut asunder 
the ropes of n teut, adling out his usual war-cry,—Douglas, 
Doi^las! English lliievcs, you are all dead men.” His fol¬ 
lowers imuuidiatoly begsiu to cut down and overturn the tents, 
cutting and stabbing the EngUsh soldiers as they endeavoured 
to get to anus. 

Douglas forced his way to the ])ayi1ion of the King himself, 
and very nearly carric'd that young prince prjHr)nor out of the 
middle of his great army. Edward’s chaplaiu, however, and 
many of his household, stood to arms bravely in his defence, 
while the young King escaped by creeping away Ixmeath the 
canvas of Itis tent. The chapltun and several of the King's 
officers were slain; but the whole camp was now alaruie<] and 
in anus, so that Douglas was obliged to retreat, which he did 
by bursting througli the KngUsh at tlje side of the camp 
opposite to that by which he had entered. Being separated 
from liis men in the confusion, lie was in great dauger of Iteing 
slain by an Euglishman who encountered him with a huge 
club. Tlds num he killed, but with considerable difllculty; 

and then blowing Lis bom to collect his soldiers, 
who soon gathered around him, be returned to the 
Scottish camp, having susUunod very little loss. 

Edward, nmcL mortified at the insult wbicli he had received, 
became still more desirous of chastising those audacious adver* 
saries ; and one of them at least was not nnwiUiug to afford 
him an opportunity of revenge. This was Thomas Randolph, 
Earl of Murray. He asked Douglas when he returned to the 
Scottish camp, ‘‘What he had donel”—“We have drawn 
some blood.”—“Ah,” smd the earl, “had wc gone all together 
to the night attack, we should have discomfited them.”—“ It 
might well have been so,” said Douglas, “but the risk would 
have been too great”—“Tlien will we fight them in open 
battle,” said Randolph, “for if we remain here, we shall in 
time bo famished for want of provisions.”—“ Not so,” replied 
Douglas^ “wo will deal with this great army of the English 
as the fox did with the fisherman in the fable.”—“And how 
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wafi that tsaid the Earl of Murray.—Hereupon the Douglaa 
told him this story :— 

fisljcrman/’ he said, *^had made a hut by a riverside, 
that he might follow bis occupation of fishing. Now, one 
night he hod gone out to look after Iiis nets, leaving a small 
fire in his hut; and when he came back, behold there was a 
fox in the cabin, taking the liberty to cat one of the finest 
salmon he liad taken. Mr. RoUkt!' said the fisheruian, 

drawing his sword, and stajuling in the doorway to prevent 
the fox’s escape, ^you shall presently die the doiuh/ The 
poor fox looked for some hole to get out at, but saw none; 
whereuj)on he pulled down with his teeth a mantle, which was 
lying on the bed, and dragged it across the fiiu The fisherman 
rau to snatch his mantle from the fire—the fox fiew out at the 
door with the salmon;—and so,” said Doughis, shall we 
escape the great English army by subtilty, and without risking 
battle with so large a force.” 

Kandolpli agreed to act by Douglas’s counsel, and the Scot- 
tisb army kindled great fires through their encaujjnnont, and 
made a noise and shouting, and bluwuig of liorns, as il^ they 
mcaut to remain all night there, as before. But in the mean¬ 
time Douglas had causc<l a road to be mside through two miles 
of a great morass which lay in their rear. This was done by 
cutting down to the iKdtom of the bog, and filling the trench 
with faggots of wood. Without this contrivance it would 
have bec.n impossible that the army could have crossed; and 
through this passage, wliich the English never suspCK^tod, 
Douglas and i^ndolph, and all their men, moved at tlie dead 
of night. They did not leave so nmch as an ctTund*boy 
beliind, and so bent their march towards Scotland, leaving 
the English dibapi)ointed and affronted. Great was their 
wonder in the morning when they saw the Scottish camp empty, 
and found no living men in it, but two or three Eogli^ 
prisoners tied to trees, whom they bod left with an insulting 
message to the King of England, saying, ‘‘If he were dis¬ 
pleased with whut they had done, be might eume and revenge 
himself in Scotland.” 

The place where the Scota fixed this famous encampment, 
was in the forest of Wcardale, in the bishopric of Durham; 
and tlie road which they cut for the purpose of their retreat, 
is still called the Shorn Mow. 
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After tbifi a peace was conciuded with Kobert Bruce, on 
terms highly honourahle to Scotland; for the Englieh King 
renounced all pretetiBions to the sovereignty of the eountryi 
and, moreover, gave bis sister, a princess colled Joanna, to be 
wife to Kohert Bruce^s son, called David. Tliis treaty was 
very advantageous for the Scots. It was calJnd the treaty of 
Northampton, l>ccause it was concluded at that town in the 
year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this joyful event. 
He waa not age<l more Uinu fifty-four years, but, as I said 
before, his bad licalth was caused by the hardships which he 
sustained during his youth, and at length he became very ill 
Finding that he could not recover, lie assciuhled around bis 
liedsidc the nobles and counsellors in whom he most tnisted 
He told them, that now, l>cing on bis deathbed, be sorely re¬ 
pented all his misdeeds, and })articularly, that be had, in his 
passion, killed Ooiuyn with his own band, in tho church and 
before the altar. He said that if he bad lived, he had intended 
to go to Jenoaalem, to make war upon the Sara<*^n8 who held 
the Holy Latid, as some expiation for the evil deeds he had 
done. But since be was about to die, be requested of his 
dearest friend and bravest warrior, and that was the Good 
Lord James Douglas, that he should carry his heart to the 
Holy Xiand. 

To make you understand the meaning of this rei^ucst, 1 
must tell you, that at this time a people called Saracens, who 
believed in the false prophet Mahomet, hod obtained by con¬ 
quest po^ssion of JerusiUcm, and tho other cities and places 
which are mentioned in the Holy Scripture; and the Christians 
of Europe, who went thither as pilgruns to worship at these 
places, where so many miracles bad been wrought, were insulted 
by these heathen Saracens. Hence many armies of Christians 
went from their own countries out of every kingdom of Europe, 
to fight agmnst these Siuacens; and believed that they were 
doing a great service to religion, and that what sins they had 
committed would be pardoned by God Almighty, because they 
had taken a part in this which they called a holy warfare. 
You may remember that Bruce thought of going upon 
this exp^tion when he was in despair of recovering the 
crown of Scotland; and now he desired bis heart to be carried 
to Jerosalem after his death, and requested Lord James of 
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Douglas to take the charge of it Douglas wept bitterly as 
he accepted this office,—the last mark of the Bruce’s confidence 
and fnendship. 

The Xing soon afterwards expired [at Oardross]; and his 
heart was taken out from his body and embalmed, 
that is, prepared with epicce and perfuiucs, that it 
might remain a long time fresh and uiicorrupted. 

Then the Douglas caused a case of silYer to lie made, into 
which he put the Bruce’s heart, aud wore it aroimd iiis neck, 
by a string of silk aud gold. And he set fonvard for the Holy 
IaikI, with a gallant train of the bravest men in Scotland, 
who, to show their value and sorrow for their brave Xing 
Robert, resolved to attend his lieart to the city of Jerusalem. 
It had been much better for Scotland if the Douglas and his 
companions bad stayed at home to defend their own country, 
which was shortly aftenA'ards in great want of their assistance. 

Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his journey. 
In going to Palestine he landed in Spain, where the Saracen 
King, or Sultan of Gmuada, called Osmyn, was invading the 
realm B of Alphonso, the Spanish King of Castile. Xing AJ- 
phonso received Dougins with great honour aud distinction, 
aud people came from all parts to see the great soldier, whoso 
fame was well known through every port of the Christian 
world. King AlpliOQSO easily persuaded the Scottish earl, 
that he would do good service to the Christian cause, by 
assisting him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before 
proceeding on his voyage to Jenisalem. Lord Douglas and 
his followers went accordingly to a great battle against Osmyn, 
and had little difficulty in defeating the Saracens who were 
opposed to them. But being ignorant of the mode of fighting 
among the cavalry of the East, the Scots pursued the chase 
too far, and the Moors, when they saw them scattered and 
separated from each other, turned suddenly back, with a loud 
cry of Allah illaJi Allah^ which is their shout of battle, and 
surrounded such of the Scottish knights and squires as bad 
advaoced too hastily, and were dispersed from each other* 

In this new skir^h, Douglas saw Sir William St. Clair of 
Eoslyn fighting desperately, surrounded by many Moors, who 
were hewing at him with their sabres. Yonder worthy knight 
will be slain,Dooglas stud, ^'unless he have instant help,’' 
With that he galloped to his rescue, but presently was ffimseU 
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also surrounded by many Moon. Wlicn be found the enemy 
preBB 60 thick roiitul him^ as to leave bitu no chance of escap¬ 
ing, the Earl took firm his neck the Bruce's heart, and spew¬ 
ing to it, as he M’ould have done to the King had he been 
alive,—‘‘Pass first in fight/' he said, “as thou were wont to 
do, and Bought will fr»l!ow thee, or die.” lie then threw the 
King's lieart among the enemy, and rushing forward to the 
place wbe^re it fell, was there slain. Uis boily was found lying 
above the silver cu.se, as if it bud been his lust object to defend 
the Bruce's heart. 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one of the beet and 
wisest soldiers that evc^r drew a sword. He was said to have 
fought in Bcventy buttles, being beaten in thirteen, and victori¬ 
ous in fifty-seven. The Englieh accused hitn of being cruel; 
and it is said tliat he hod such a hatred of the English archers, 
that when he made one of tl^oiu piisoner, bo would not dismiss 
him until ho was either blinded of bis right eye, or bad the 
first linger of his right bund struck oft*. The Douglas's Lurder 
also scetus a very cruel story; but the hatred at that time 
betwixt tbo two countries was at a high pitch, and Lord James 
was nuicli irritated at the death of bis faithful servant Thomas 
Dickson; on ordinary occasions he was mild and gentle to his 
prisoners. The Scottish liistorians describe the good Lord 
James as one who was never dejected by bad fortune, or unduly 
elated by that wliich was good. They say ho was modest and 
gentle in time of peace, but bad a very diiTerei&t countenance 
upon the day of battle. He was tall, strong, and well made, of 
a swarthy complexion, with d:irk hair, from which he was called 
the Black Douglas. He lisped a little in his speecli, but in a 
manner wliich became him very much. NotwithstaudlDg the 
many battles in wliich be had fought, his face had escaped 
without a wound. A brave Spanish knight at the court of 
King Alphonso, wliose face was Bcarre<l by the marks of Moor¬ 
ish sabres, expressed wonder that Douglas’s countenance should 
be unmarked with wounds. Douglas replied modestly, he 
thanked God, wlio had always enabled his hands to guard and 
protect bis face. 

Many of Doughis's followers were slain in the battle in 
which he himself fell. The rest resolved not to proceed on 
their journey to Palestine, but to return to Scotland. Since 
the time of the Good Lord James, the Douglases have carried 
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upon their shields a Woody heart, with a crown n\)Oii it, in 
memory of this exp'^'Mtion. I fonncrly, when speaking ol 
William the Lion, explained to you, that in ancient times men 
painted such cmblcnis on their shields that they might be 
known by them in battle, for their helmet hid tlieir face; and 
that now, as men no longer wear armour in battle, the devices, 
as they are called, belonging to particular families, are engraved 
upon their seals, or upon their silver plate, or painted upon 
their carriages. 

Thus, for example, there was one of the brave knights who 
was in the company of Douglas, and was appoiuted to take 
cliarge of tlie Bnicc’s heart homewards again, who was called 
Sir Simon Lockbard of Lee. He took afterwards for his de- 
vice, and painted on his shield, a man's heart, with a padlock 
upon it, in memory of Bru(;c's heart, whicli W!» padlocked in 
the silver cjise. For this reason, men chimged Sir Simon's 
name from Lockhard to Lockheart, aud all who are descended 
from Sir Simon are called Lockhart to this day. Did you ever 
hear of such a name, Master Hugh Littlejohn 1 

Well, such of the Scottish kuights as remained alive re* 
turned to their own country. They brought back the heart 
of the Bruce, and the bones of the Good Lord James. These 
last were interred in the church of St Bride, where Thomas 
Dickson aud Douglas held so terrible a Palm Sunday. The 
Bruce's heart was buried below the high altar in Melrose Abbey. 
As for bis body, it was laid in the sepulchre in the midst of the 
church of Duurennliuc, under a marble stone. But the church 
becoming afterwards ruinous, and the roof falling down with 
age, the monument was broken tfi pieces, aud nobody could tell 
where it stood. Biit a little while before Master Hugh Little¬ 
john was born, w*hich I take to be sis or seven years ago, when 
they were repairing the church at Dunfeiinlinc, and removing 
the rubbish, lo I they found fragments of the marble tomb of 
Robert Bruce. Then they began to dig farther, thinking to 
discover the body of this celebrated monarch; and at length 
they came to the skeleton of a tall man, and they knew it 
must be that of King Robert, both as he was known to 
have been buried in a winding-sheet of cloth of gold, of 
which many fragments were found about this skeleton, and 
also because the breastbone appeared to have been sawed 
through, in order to take out the heart. So orders were sent 
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from tbe King’s Court ot Exchequer to guard the bones care- 
fully, until a new touib should be pre]>are(l, into which they 
were laid with profound respect. A great many gcntlcmeii 
and ladies attended, and almost all the coumion i>eople in the 
neiglihourhood; an<i as the church <sould not hold half the 
numbers, tlic people were allowed to through it, one after 
aiiotlier, that t:uth ouc, the poorest os well as the richest, 
might see all that reinainetl of t)ie great King Roliert Bruce, 
who restoi ed the Scottish nionarcby. Many people shed tears ; 
for there was tl)c wasted skull, which once was the head that 
thought so wisely and boldly for his countr}r’B deliTcrauce; 
and there was the <lry bone, winch had ouce been the sturdy 
arm that killed Sir Henry de Bobun, l>ctweeij tlie two armies, ut 
a single blow, on the evening before the battle of Bannockburn. 

It is more than hve hurulred years since the body of Bruce 
was first hiid into the tomb; and bow many many millions of 
men have died since that time, whose bones could not 1)e re- 
cogDise<l, nor their names known, any more tlnm those of in¬ 
ferior aTiimals! It was » great thing to see that the wisdom, 
courage, and patriotism of a King, could presurvo him for such 
A long time in the memory of the people over whom he ouce 
reigned. But then, my dear child, you must ruuiember, that 
it is only desirable to bo rememltcred for praiseworthy and 
patriotic action^^, such as those of Kobert Bruce. It would be 
hotter for a prince to be forgotten like the meanest peasant, 
than to be recollected for actions of tyranny or oppression. 


CHAPTER XU 

GoventitictU of SwtUtnd 

1 7 £ar, my dear Hugh, that this will be rather a dull 
Chapter, and somewhat dilBcult to be understood; but if you 
do not qmte comprehend it at tbe first reading, you may per¬ 
haps do so upon a second trial, and I will strive to be as plain 
and distinct as I can. 

As Scotland was never ao great nor so powerful as during 
the reign of Robert Bruce, it is a fit time to tell you the sort 
of laws \yy which the people were governed, and tbe society 
which then subsisted. 
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And you muBt obderve, that tlicrc ore two kinds of 
government; one caP ^l defpoCic 01 aOfoluUf in which the king 
can do whatever he pleases with bis subjects—seize upon their 
property, or deprive them at their lives at pleasure. This la 
tlie case of almast all the kingdoms of the East, where the 
kings, eiiiperure, sultans, or whatever other name they bear, 
may do whatever they like to their subjects, without being 
a>ntroUed by any one. It is very unfortunate for the people 
who live under suclt a govemiuent, whose subjects can bo con¬ 
sidered as no Ikcttcr than slaves, neither life nor property being 
safe. Some kings, it is true, are good men, and use the power 
which is put into their hands only to do good to the people. 
But timu others are thoughtless; and cunuiug and wicked 
persons coutrive to get their confidence, by Hattory and other 
base III cans, and loud them to do iojusticc, even wiien perhaps 
they themselves do not tliink of it. And, liesides, there are 
bad kings, who, if tliey have the uncontrolled power of taking 
the money and the gexxis of their subjects, of throwing them 
into prison, or putting them to death at their pleasure, are apt 
to indulge their cruelty and their greediness at the esepense of 
the people, and are called by the liateful name of Tyrants. 

Those states are therefore a thousand times more happy 
which have what is called a free government; that is, where 
the king himself is subject to the laws, aud cannot rule other¬ 
wise than by means of them. In such governments the king 
is controlled and directed by the laws, and can neither put a 
man to death unless be has l>ecn fouml guilty of some crime 
for which the law condemns him to die, nor force him to pay 
any money beyond what the laws give the sovereign a right to 
collect for the general expenses of the state. Almost all the 
nations of modern Europe have been originally free govern¬ 
ments ; but, in several of them, the kings have acquired a great 
deal too much power, although not to such au unbounded 
degree as we find in the Eastern countries. But few countries, 
like that of Great Britain, have had the good fortune to re¬ 
tain a free constitution, which protects and preserves those 
who live under it from all oppre^ion, or arbitrary power. We 
owe this blessing to our brave ancestors, who were at aU times 
ready to defend these privil^es with their liv^; and we are, 
on our part, bound to hand them down, in as ample form as 
we receive them, to the posterity who shall come aftor us. 
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In Scotland, and through inr>at countries of Knrope, the 
principles of freedom were prcjtcctcd hy the Feudal System, 
which was now univeraally introduced. You recollect that the 
king, according to that eyatem, beaUiwctl large eatatra upon 
the nobles and great l)aroufl, who wore called v^issuIr for the 
fiefa, or po^sKCRRionn, which they thuR received from the king, 
and were ohl]ge<l to follow him when he Rommoned them to 
battle, and to attend upon hU Great Council, in which all 
matters <«m<*eming the aifairs of the kingdom were coiistderetl, 
and resolved upon. It was in this great council, now called a 
Parliamtmt, lliat the laws of the kingdom were resolved upon, 
or altered, at tlie pleasure, not of the king alone, nor of the 
council alone, hnt as l>oth the king and council should agree 
together, I inuHt now tell you fwirticularly ‘how this great 
council was composed, and who hud the privilege of sitting 
there. 

At first, there is no doubt that every Vitssal who held lands 
directly of the crown had this privilege; and a baron, or royal 
vassal, not only hod the right, but was obliged, to attend the 
great council of the kingdom. Accordingly, all the great 
uobility usually came on the king’s summons; but then it woe 
very ii)cx>DVcuient and expensire for men of smaller estates to 
be making long journeys to the Parliament, and remaining, 
perhapM, for many days, or weeks, alwent fioro their own 
families, and their own business. Besides, if all the royal 
vassals, or freeholders, as they began to be called, }iad chosen 
to attend, the number of the assembly would have been far 
too great for any purpose of deliberation—it would not have 
been possible to find a room large enough to bold such a meet¬ 
ing, nor could any one have spoken so as to have made himself 
understood by such an immeiise multitude. From this it hap- 
pened that, instead of attending all of them in their own 
persons, the lesser barons (as the smaller freeholders were 
called, to distinguish them from the great nobles) assembled 
in their different districts, or shixoa, os the divisions of the 
country are tenoed, and there made choice of one or two of 
the wisest and most experionced of their number to attend the 
Parliament, or great council, in the name, and to take care of 
the interest, of the whole bc^y. Thus the crown vassals who 
attended upon and coinpo8e<l the Parliament, or the Kational 
Ooundl of Scotland, came to consist of two different bodies \ 
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namciy, the peers, or great nobility, whom the king especially 
8umuion€<1, aitil surh the bvsser baroos aa were sent to re- 
present the crown vassals in the different shires or counties of 
Scothiiid. But bedsides these two diflerent classes, the great 
council also contained the representatives of the clergy, and 
of the boroughs, or considerable towns. 

In the times of the Koman Catholic religion, the church¬ 
men exercised very great power and authority in every king¬ 
dom of Eiiroi)C, and omitted no opportunity by wliieb their 
importance could be magnified. It is therefore not wonderful 
that the chief men of the clergy, such as the bishops, and those 
abl>ota of the groat abljcys who w'orc called mitred abbots, from 
their hiiujf eutiiled to wear mitres, like bishops, should have 
oblaino<l scats in Parliament They were admitted there for 
tlio purpose of looking after the aflah's of tlie church, and 
rauke<l along with tlie peers or nobles having titles. 

It remains to nu^iition the borougiis. You must know, that 
in order to incrc;w<? the commerce and industry of the country, 
au<l also to establish some balance against the immeuRe power 
of the great lords, the kings of Scotland, from an early i>eriod, 
had been in the use of granting considerable privileges to many 
of the towns in their domintotis, which, in consequence of the 
charters which they obtained from the crown, were termed 
royal boroughs. The citizens of these boroughs bad the pri¬ 
vilege of electing thm own magistrates, and had considerable 
revenues, some from lands conferred on them by the king, 
others from tolls and taxes upon commodities brought into the 
town. These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the provost and bailies), for the use of the 
town. The same magistrates, in those warlike days, led out 
the burghers, or townsmen, to battle, either in defence of the 
town's lands and privileges, which were often attacked by the 
great lords and barons in their neighbourhood, or for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting against the English. The burghers were all 
well trained to arms, and were obliged to attend the king’s 
army, or host, whenever they were summoned to do so. They 
were also bound to defend the town itself, which had in most 
cases walls and gates. This was called keeping watch and 
ward. Besides other privili^es, the boroughs had the very 
important right of sending representatives or commissioners, 
who sat in Parliament, to look after the intereeta of the towns 
1 8 
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which they reproflentai, &fl well aa to aasiet iu the general 
affairs of the nation. 

You DuiY licre remark that, so far as we hare gone, the 
Scottish Parliament entirely reBcmhlcd the English in the 
aaturo of its constitution. Put there was this very material 
difference in t))c mo<lc of transacting Lusiness, that in England, 
the piiCTHy or grc^it nolnlity, with tlic bisho|)s and great abbots, 
sat, dcUbcnitcMh and voted, in a l>ody by tliemselves, which was 
called the IJous<« of or of Peers, and the representatives 

of the oountip.s, or shin*a, together wrtli those of the boroughs, 
occupied ft different place of meeting, and were called the 
Lower House, or House of Ootumons. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, the nobles, prelates, representatives f»r the shires, 
aud delegate.^ for the l>oroughs, all sat in the same apartment, 
and dcl)ate<l and voUhI as n^endn'ra of the same aasembly. 
Since the ntiiori of the kingtloms of England and Scotland, 
the Parliament, which rcjircsenta both countries, sits and votes 
in two distinct bodies, called the two Houses of Parliament, 
and theio ore many advantages attcD<ling that form of con¬ 
ducting the natioiKil business. 

You now have sonie idea of the nature of the IVrliamciU, or 
grand council of the nation, and of Uie various classes of })cr* 
sons who had a right to sit there. I am next to tell you, that 
tlsey were summoned together and dismissed by the king's 
orders; an<l that all business belonging to tlic nation was 
trans<u^ted by their atlvice and opinion. Wiiatever measures 
they ])ropo8e(l |)a£6cd into laws, on receiving the consent of 
the king, which was intimated by touching with the sceptre 
the bills til at were passed by the Parliament. Thus you see 
that the laws by which the country was governed wore, in a 
great measure, of tlic people’s own making, being agreed to by 
their representatives in Parliament When, in particular, it 
was necessary to raise money for any pnldic purpose, there 
was a necessity for obtaining the consent of Parliament, both 
as to the amount of the sum, and tlie manner in wliich it was 
to be collected; so that the king could ni>t raise any money 
from bis subjects, without the approbation of his grand 
council. 

It may be said, in general, of the Scotch laws, that they 
were as wisely adapted fur the pm pose of government as those 
of any state in Europe, at that early pmod; nay, more, that 
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they exhibit the strongest marks of foresight and sagacity. 
But it was the gre^** Toisfortuue of Scotland, that the good 
laws which the Ungs and Parliaments agreed upon were not 
carried steadily into execution; hut, on the contrary, were 
broken through and neglected, jaat as if tliey had not existed 
at all. I will endeavour to explain some of tlio causes of ibis 
negligence. 

The principal evil was the great power of the nolulity, which 
was such as to place them {dmost beyond the contivd of the 
king's authority. The chief noblemen liml obtained the right 
of administering justice each upon his own estate; and there¬ 
fore the whole power of detecting, tiyiug, and punishing 
crimes, rested in the first place with those great men. Now, 
most of those groat lords were much more iutcrcsted in main¬ 
taining their own authority, and extending their own power, 
within the provinces which they occupied, than in promoting 
general good order and tranquillity throughout the country at 
large. They were almost c^uistaritly engtvged in quarrels with 
each other, and often with the king himself Sometimes they 
fought amimgst themselves, srnnntimes they united together 
against the sovereign. On all orcjisions they were disposed 
for war, mther than peace, and therefore took little care to 
punish the criminals who ofiended against public onler. In¬ 
stead of bringing to trial the persons who committed murder, 
robbery, and other vi'dent actions, they often protected them, 
and enlisted them in their own immediate service; and fre¬ 
quently, from revenge or ambition, were actually the private 
encouragers of the mischief which these men perpetrated. 

The judges named by the king, and acting under his autho¬ 
rity, had a right indeed to apprehend and to punish such offenders 
against the public peace when they couI<l get hold of them ; but 
then it was very difficult to seizo upon the persons accused ol 
such acts of violence, when the powerful lords in whose ter- 
ritoiy they lived were disposed to assist them in concealing 
themselves, or making their escape. And even when the 
king's courts were able to seize such culprits, there was a law 
which permitted the lord on whoso territory the crime had 
been committed, to demand that the accused person should be 
delivered up to him, to be tried in his own court A nobleman 
or baron making such a demand was, indeed, obliged to give 
seemri^ that he would execute justice on the persons within a 
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certain reasonable time, l^ut such was the weakness of the 
royal government, and such the great jKJwer of the nobility, 
and the barons of high nmk, that if they once got the person 
accused into their own han<^ they might cuisily contrive cither 
to let him escape, or to have him acquitted after a mock trial 
Thus it vfiiSi alway.^ difUcult, and ofbm iiniK)a*)ibIe, to put in 
execution the goex] laws which were msulc in the Scottish Far- 
liament, on accour»t of tire great jjower possessed by the nobles, 
who, in order t<» preserve and extend their own authority, 
threw all mamn^r of intcmiptioo in the way of public justice. 

of these nobles within the country wliich was subject 
to him, more rcRoiubled a king himself than a subject of the 
monarch of Scotland: and, in one or two instances, we shall 
sec tl^at some of them iKMUimc so |K>wrrruI us to threaten to 
dUpoHS<^ss the king of his tlirone and domiuioDB. The ver; 
smallest of them oftcu mode war on each other without the 
king's consent, and tljus there was a nniversa] scene of disorder 
and bloodshed tlirotigh the whole country. Tliesc disoniers 
seemed to be rendered )>erpctmU, by a custom whicJi was culled 
by tl)e name of deadly feud. When tw'o men of different 
families quarrelled, and the one injured or slew the other, the 
relatives of tlie deceased, or wrongi^ person, knowing that the 
laws could afford them no redress, set about obtaining revenge, 
by putting to dcatli some relation of the individual wlio had 
done the injury, without regarding how innocent ll^e subject 
of their vengeance might have been of the original cause of 
offence. Then tlie others, in their turn, endeavoured to execute 
a similar revenge u]X)n some one of tlie family who had 
first received tlie injury; and thus the quarrel Wim carried on 
from father to son, and often lasted Ix'twixt families that were 
neighbours aud ought to have !»ccn good friends, for several 
generations, during which time they were said to be at deadly 
feud' with each other. 

From tlie want of due exercise of the laws, and from the 
revengeful disposition wliich led to such long and fatal quarrels, 
the greatest distresses ensued to the country. When, for 
example, the kings of Scotland assembled their armies, in 
order to fight c^nst the English, who were then the public 
enemy, they could bring together indeed a number of brave 
nobles, with their followers, but there always was great diffi¬ 
culty, and Bometimea an absolute impossibility, of mt^og them 
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act together; each chief beiog jealous of his own authority, 
aud man; of tl eni engaged iu [>erBODal quarrels, either of their 
own making, or BUca as cxistc^d in consequence of this fatal 
and cruel custom of deadly feud^ which, having been originally 
f>erhaps some quarrel of little iini^orhiuce, hod become inveterate 
by the cinielties and crimes which ba<l l^n committed on both 
Bides, and was hajulod dawn from father to son. It is true, 
that under a wise and vigoitiua prince, like Robert the Bruce, 
those {Kiwerful baroua were overawed by his wisdom atul autho¬ 
rity; but we bIjuII see too oAcu, that wlieu kings and generals 
of inforior c:t|^city wen*, at their their quarrels amongst 
tbeiuBcIvcs often subjeewd them to defeat and to disgrace. And 
this accounts for a fact which we sliall often have occasion to 
notice, that when the Scots engagccl iu great battlcfs with large 
armies, in which, of course, many of those proud liule})cudent 
nobles were assembled, they were freciuently dcfeate<l by the 
English: wdicrciis, wlicn they fuiiglit in smaller bodies with 
the same enemy, tliey were much more often victorious over 
them; becuune at suck times the Scots were agreed among 
themsclvcR, and olicyed the com man ds of one leader, without 
pretending to dispute his authority. 

These causes of private crimes and public defeat subsisted 
even in the midland counties of Scotland, such as the three 
Lothians, Fifes In re, ojid other provinces, where tho king 
generally resided, aii<l where be nee^eesorily ]M)S8esBed most power 
to maintain iuB own authority, and enforce the execution of the 
laws. But there were two great divisions of the country, the 
Highlands namely, and the Borders, which were so much 
wilder and morn barbarous than the others, that they might 
be Boid to be altogether without law; and although they were 
nominally Bubjected to the King of Scotland, yet when he de¬ 
sired to execute any justice in cither of those great districts, be 
could not do so otherwise than by marching tb^^rc in person, 
at the heiul of a strong body of forces, and seizing upon the 
oft'enders, and putting them to death with little or no form of 
trial. Such a rough course of justice, perhaps, made these 
disorderly c^juntries quiet for a short time, but it rendered them 
still more averse to the royal government in their hearts, and 
disposed on the elightcst occasion to break out, either into 
disorders amongst themselves, or into open rebellion. I must 
give you some more particular account of these wild and 
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iiaclTilised districtfi of Scotland^ and of the particular sort oi 
people who were their inhabiUntfi, tliat you may know what I 
Tucaui when I speak of lii^lilandcra and liorderers. 

The Uiglilauds of Scotland, so oiled from the rocky and 
niouutaiiioua char actor of the country, coasist of a very largo 
] proportion of the iioi tliem pitrts of that kingdom. It was to- 
to thebc pathU^ss that the R(naans drove the 

ancient iiilaldtants of Great Britain; and it was from these 
that they uft(^rwards sallied to mvadc and distress that part of 
Britain which the Bomans had conquered, and in some degree 
civilised. The inhabitants of the Highlands sjjoke, and still 
6 |>cak, a language totally diOercut from the Lowduud Scots. 
Ttiat last language dot^ not greatly differ from English, and 
the inhabitants of both countries easily understand each other, 
though neither of them comprehend the Gaelic, wliich is the 
language of the llighlandc^rs. The dress of these mountaineerR 
was also difTcnuit from that of the Lowknders. They wore a 
plaid, or mantle of fricse, or of a striped stuff calhHl tartan, 
one end of which being wrapt round the waist, formed a short 
petticoat, which descended to the knee, wliile the rest woe 
folded round them like a sort of cloak. They had buskins 
mode of raw hide; and those who could get a bonnet, had 
that covering for their lu'iuls, though many never wore one 
during their whole lives, but had only their own shaggy hair 
tied back bj’ a leatbern strap. They wont always armed, cany- 
ing bows and arrows, large swords, which they wielded with 
both hands, c;illcd claymores, polc-aECS, and daggers for close 
figlit. For defence, they had a romid wooden shield, or target, 
stuck full of nails ; and their great men had shirts of mail, not 
unlike to the flannel shirts n<»w worn, only composed of links 
of iron instead of threads of worsted; but the common men 
were so far from desiring armour, that they sometimes threw 
their plaids away, and fought in their shirts, which they wore 
very long and large, after tho Irish fashion. 

This part of the Scottish nation was divided into elans, that 
is, tribes. The pem^ns conipoeiug each of these clans believed 
themselves all to be descended, at some distont period, from 
the same common ancestor, \vhc«e name they usually bore. 
Thus, one tribe was called MacDonald, which signifies the sons 
of Donald; another MacGregor, or the eons of Gregor; 
MacKeil, the sons of Keil, and so on. Every one of tbeeo 
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tribes had its own separate chief, or commander, whom they 
Bup])0&ed to be the iTnrnediate representutive of the great father 
of the tribe from whom the; were all desceDded To this 
chief they paid the iooj$t unlimited obedience, aud willingly 
followed liis commands in peace or war; not caring although, 
iu doing 80, they transgressed the laws of the king, or went 
into rebellion against the king himself. Each tribe lived in a 
valley, or district of the mountains, sepamted from the others; 
and they m:ulc war u))on, and fought desperately with 
each other. But witli Lowlaiiders tliey wore always at war. 
They <UScred from them iu language, in dress, aud in manners \ 
aud they br^Heved that the richer grounds of the low country 
had formerly belonged to their ancestors, aud therefore they 
ma<Ie iucursions upon it, and plundered it without mercy. The 
Lowlaaders, ou the other band, equal iu courage and superior 
in discipline, gave many severe checks to the Highlanders; 
and thus tlicre was almost coustaut war or discord between 
them, though natives of the same country. 

Some of the most powerful of the Highland chiefs set them* 
selves up us indei^eudent sovereigns. Such were the famous 
Lords of the Isles, culled MacHouald, to whom the island, 
called the Hebri<les, lying on the uortb-west of Scotland, 
might said to belong in property. These petty aovereigns 
made alliances with the English in their own name. They 
took the part of Kol»ert the Bruce in the wars, aud joined him 
with their forces. We shall liiid, that after his time, they 
gave great disturbance to Scotland. The Lords of Lorn, Mac- 
Dougals by uaiue, were also extremely powerful; and you have 
seen tliat they wcie able to give battle to Bruce, aud to defeat 
him, and place him in tlie greatest jeopardy. He revenged 
himself afterwards by driving John of Lorn out of the country, 
and by giving great jiart of his possessious to his own nephew, 
Sir Coliu Campbell, who became the first of the great family 
of Argyll, which afterwards eigoyed such power in the 
Highlanda 

Upon the whole, you con easily understand that these 
Highland clans, living among such high aud inaccesBible moun- 
tmus, and paying obedieuce to no one save their own ehieis, 
should have been very instrumeutal in disturbing the tranquillity 
of the kingdom of S^tland. They bad many virtues, being a 
kind, brave, and hospitable people, and remarkable for their 
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fidelity to their chiefs; but they were restless, revengeful, fond 
of plunder, and delighting rather in war than in peace, in die 
order than in repose. 

The Bolder counties were in a stfite little more favourable 
to a quiet or i^eacefal government. In some respects the in¬ 
habitants of the counties of Scotland lying opposite to England, 
greatly rescinblt'd tbe Highlanders, and puiticularly in theii 
being, like tliein, divided into clans, and liaving ciiiefs, whom 
they obeyed in preferenre to the king, or the olhcrrs whom 
he placed aiuraig them. Uow clansliip came to prevail in the 
HighhiiidR aud Borders, and not in the provinces which sepa- 
rated them from each oilier, it is not easy to conjecture, but 
the fact was so. Tlie Borders arc not, indeed, so monutainouB 
and ituiceessiblc a country as tbe Ilighlands; but they also are 
full of hills, especially on the more western part of the frontier, 
and were in early times covered with forests, and divided by 
fiinnll rivers and morasses into dales and valleys, where the 
different clans lived, making war sometimes on the English, 
sometimes on emdi other, and sometimes on the more civilised 
country v liich Lay behind them. 

But though the Borderers resembled the Ilighlaudcm in 
tiieir m(jdc of govi'miiicnt and habits of plundering, and, as 
it may be truly added, in their disobcxlionoo to the general 
governmeut of Scotland, yet they differed in numy })ai*ti(;ularB. 
The Highlanders fought always on foot, the Borderers were 
all horsemen. The lh)rdercrs 6|K)ko tlic same language with 
the Lowlaoders, wore tlic same sort of dress, and carried the 
same amis. Being tuxiistomed to fight against the English, 
they were also much l^etter discijdiucd than the Highlanders, 
But in ])oiut uf ol)cdience to tlie Scottish government, they 
were not much diflci'ciit from the clans of the north. 

Military officers, called Wardens, were apjwinted along the 
Borders, to keep these unruly people in o^cr; but as these 
wardens w’cre generally themselves chiefs of clans, they did not 
do much to mend tlie evil Robert the Bnuie committed great 
part of the charge of the Borders to the good I^ord James of 
Douglas, who fulfilled his trust with great fidelity. But the 
power which tlie family of Douglas thus acquired, proved 
afterwards, in the hands of his successors, very dangerous to 
tbe crown of Scotland. 

Thus you see how much tbe poor country of Scotland was 
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torn to pieces by the quarrels of the nobles, the veakneas of 
the laws, the disor'l'^rs of the Highlands, and the restless 
incursions of the Borderers. If Kol>crt the Bruce had lived, 
and preserved his healtli, be would have done much to bring 
the country to a more oixlcriy sbite. But Providence had 
decreed that in the time of his son aii<l successor, Scotland 
was to fall b;u*.k iiitj) a state alnuist 21 s luLscrahle as that from 
whieik tliis great priuce rescue^l it 


CIIAPTKU XIII 

David ll.—Jicgatcy and Deaih of Ila7ultdph--haUle <f 
Kdtvard lialiol^JiaUlc of Hahdtm iliil 

CONT£MroiiAkY SovEKKKSNS.: Edward Ill. 

Franft\ Jlulip VI. 

U^9“U33 

Robekt Bhuoe, the greatest king who ever wore the Scottish 
crown, being dead, as you have been told^ the kingdom 
deB<'4^iidnd to his son David, wlio was called David tlie Second, 
to distiuguish him from the first king of that name, who 
reigned about a hundred years before. This David the Second 
was only four years old at his fatlier’s death, and although we 
have 8(^cn children who thought themselves very wise at that 
age, yet it is not usual to give them the management of 
kingdoms. So Itandolph, Earl of Murray, of whom you have 
bec^ so much, became what is culled Kegcnt of the kingdom 
of Scotland; that is, he exorcised the royal authority until the 
King should be old enough to take the ciiaige upon himself. 
This wise jnovisiou hud been made by Bruce, with consent 
of the Parliament of Scotland, aiid was very acceptable to the 
kingdom. 

The Regent waa very strict in administering justice. If a 
husbandman bad the ploughdrous stolen from his {ilough when 
he left them in tlie field, Ran<loIph caused the sberiii* of the 
county to pay the value; because it was the duty of that 
magistrate to protect property left in the open fields. A fellow 
tri<^ to cheat under colour of this kw: he bid his own plough- 
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irona> and pretending that they had been stolen, claimed the 
price from the sheriff, and was p:ud acconlinglj the estimated 
value, which wiis two shillings. But the fraud being dis¬ 
covered, the Kcgent caused the man to be hanged. 

Upon one occasion, a criminal who had slain a priest, and 
afterwards iled to Koine, and done pi^nunce there, wa.^ brought 
before the Regent The culprit confessed the murder, but 
pleaded that ho bad obtained the Koiie’s pardon. ‘‘The 
Poj>c,” said Randolph, “ might pardon you for killing a priest, 
but his remission cannot avail you for niurdt^ring a subject of 
the King of Scotland and accofilingly he caused the culprit 
to be executed. This was asserting a degree of independence 
of the Voi>c^s autliority, which was ver}' nu usual among the 
princes and governors of that time. 

While the Regent was sitting in judgment at Wigtown, in 
Galloway, a man 8te{)pe<l forward to complain, that at the very 
time ho whs Sficaking, a company of his enemies were lying 
in ambusii in a neighbouring forest to ]»ut him to death. 
Randolph sent a |>arty of his attendants to seize the men, and 
bring them before iiim. “ Is It you,** said he, “ who lie in 
wait to kill tlic King’s liege subjects t—To the gallows with 
them instantly.” 

liiindolpb was to be praised for bis justice, hut not for his 
severity. He appears to have taken a positive pleasure in 
putting criiuinala to dcatli, which markc<l the ferocity of the 
times and the turn of his owm <lis]K)sition. Ilaviiig sent his 
coroner before him to Ellandouan Oastle in the Highlands to 
execute certain thieves and robbere, that ofiiccr ea\ised their 
heads to l>e hung round the walls of the castle, to the number 
of fifty. When Randolph came down the lake in a barge, and 
saw the castle adorned with these grim and bloody bea^, he 
said, “ He loved better to look upon them than on any garland 
of X'oses be hod ever seen/^ 

The efforts of the Regent to preserve the establishment of 
justice auil order were soon interrupted, and he was called 
upon to take measures for the defence of the country; for 
^bert Bruce was no sooner in his grave than the enemies of 
his family began to plot the means of destroying the govern¬ 
ment which he had established. The principal person con¬ 
cerned iu these machinations was Edward Baliol, the son of 
that John Baliol, who was formerly created Ring of Scotland 
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by Edward I., and afterwards dethroned by him, and committed 
to prison, when Ed’^^'td desired to seize upon the country for 
hinisdf After being long detuned in prison, John Baliol was 
at length suflored to go to hVance, where he died in obscurity. 
But his eon, Edward Boliol, seeing, as he thought, a favouiable 
opportunity, resolved to renew the claim of his father to the 
Scottish tlimnc. lie came over to England with this purpose, 
and although Edward III., then King of England, rememboriug 
the late successes of the Scots, did not think it prudent to 
enter into a war with theoi, yet Baliol found a laige party of 
pow'crful English but)n8 well disposed to aid liis enterprise. 
Their cau.^e of resentment was as follows:— 

When Sccitlaiul was freed fi*om the dominion of England, 
all the Eoglishmen to whom Edward the First, or bia succes¬ 
sors, had given lands within that kingdom, wore of course de¬ 
prived of them. But there w'os another class of English 
pTO}>rietors in Scotland, who clumed estates to which they 
succeeded, not by the gi'unt of the English prince, but by 
inheritance from Scottisli families, to whom they were related, 
and tlieir jiretenaioDs were adnutt^ by Robert Bruce himself, 
at the treaty of }>eacc made at Northampton, in 1328, in which 
it was ^eed that these English lorda should receive back their 
Scottish inberitaoeCK Notwithstanding this agreement, Bruce, 
who did not desire to see Englishmen enjoy land in Scotland, 
under what pretext soever, rcliised, or delayed at least, to 
fulfil this part of the treaty. Bence, upon the death of that 
monarch, disinherited lords resolved to levy forces, and 
unite themselves with Edward Baliol, to recover their estates, 
aud deteriuined to invade Suotlaud for that i)urp 06 e. But 
their united forces did not amount to more than four hundred 
men-at-arms, aud about four thousand urchers and soldiers of 
every description. This was a email anny with which to in¬ 
vade a nation which had defended itself so well against the 
wliole English forces; but Scotland was justly supposed to be 
much weakened by the death of her valiant king. 

A great miefortune befell the tx>untry, in the unexpected 
death of tlio Regent Randolph, whose experience and valour 
might have done so much for the protection of Scotland. He 
had assembled an army, and was busied with preparations for 
defeuce against the enterprise of Baliol aud the disinherited 
kffds, when, wasted by a painful and oonsuming disorder, he 
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died at MuBsclburgh, July 1332. The regret of the Scottish 
nation for the Itegcot’s dcatii was so great, that it has occa¬ 
sioned their historians to allege that he was |)oisonod by the 
EogUsh ; blit for tine there Koeiiis no foandation. 

Donald, Karl of Mar, nephew to lloWrl IJruce, wsis appointed 
by the Sooltish Parliament to l>e Rcgi^nt in the room of the 
Earl of Murray; but he WrO> without experience as a soldier, 
and of far iiifeiior talents as a man. 

Meantime, the King of England, still affecting to maintain 
peace wHIi Scotland, prohibited the disinherited lonls from in* 
vadhig that couutiy from the English froDtier. liut he did 
not object to their c<}uip))ing a small fleet in an ol)8cur6 Eng* 
lish seaport, for the jmqMise of at^mplisliiug the same object 
by sea, They landed in Fife, with Baliol at their 
dcfiuiU^d tho Earl of who marched 
hastily to opjnmc them. They thou advanced north¬ 
ward towards Dupplin, near which the liarl of Mar lay en¬ 
camped with a largo army, w'hilst another, under the Earl 
of March, w^is advancing froiu the southern counties of Scot¬ 
land to attack the difiinhoritod lords in the flank and in the 
rear. 

It seemed as if that small han<{ful of men must have been 
inevitably destroyed by (ho numbers collected to oppose them, 
but Edward Baliol took the bold resolution of attockiug the 
Regent’s army by night, and in their camp. With this pur¬ 
pose he crossed the Earn, which river divided the two hostile 
armies. The Earl of Mar had ncitlicr placed seutne^s, nor ob¬ 
served any other of the us mil precautions against surprise, and 
the English cnnio u{>od his army while the men were asleep 
and totally nuprepared. They made a great alaugliter amongst 
the Scots, whose nunibers only served to increase the confusion. 
The Regent was hiiusclf shun, with the Earls of Carrick, of 
Murray, of Mcntcith, and many other men of eminence. Many 
thousands of tlie Scots were slain with the sword, smothered 
in the fight, or drowned in the river. Tho Eiiglisli were them¬ 
selves aui'}>risc<l at gaining, with such inferior numbers, so great 
and decided a victory. 

' I said that the Ear] of March was advancing with the south¬ 
land forces to assist the Regent. But upon learning Mar's 
defeat and death, March acted ivith so little activity or spirit, 
that he was not uigustly suspected of being favourably inclined 
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to BalioVs cause. That yintorious general now assumed the 
crown of Scotlanrl . Uicli was placed upon his head 
at Scoiic ) a great part of Scotland surrendered to his 
authority, and it seemed as if the fatal battle of 
Dupplin, fought 12th August 1332, bad destroyed all the 
advantages which liiul \)o.cn gained by that of llannocLbum. 

Edward Baliol made an unwortliy use of his success. He 
hastened again to arhnowdedg^^ the King of England as his 
liege lord anil rtii|)crior, although every claim to such supremacy 
hail Ix^en renounce^!, and the independence of Scotland explicitly 
acknowledged by the treaty of Northampton. lie also sur* 
rendered the King of England the strong town and castle of 
Berwick, and engaged to l^ecomc his followxr in all his wars at 
his own charges, iiklward Ill. engaged on his part to maintain 
Baliol in possession of the crown of Scotland. Thus was the 
kingdom reduced pretty much to the same state of depend¬ 
ence and Rnbj(v:ti«>o to England, os when tho grandfather of 
Edward placed the father of B:dio1 on the throne, in the year 
1292, fllxMit forty years licfore. 

But tike enecesB of Baliol was rather apparent than real. 
Tho Scottish patriots were in possossion of many of the strong¬ 
holds of the country, and the I’orson of tlie young King David 
w:iB secured in Dunduirton Castle, one of tlie strongest fortresses 
in Scotlainl, or jK^rliups in the world. 

At no period of* her history was Scotland devoid of brave 
men, able and willing to defend her righta When the scandal¬ 
ous treaty, by which Baliol had surrendered the independence 
of his country to Edward, came to be known in Scotland, the 
successors of Bnice's companions were naturally among the first 
to assert the cause of freedom. John Randolph, second son of 
the Regent, had formed a wjcrct union with Archibald Douglas, 
a younger brother of the Good Lord James, and they proceeded 
to imitate the actions of their relatives. They suddenly as¬ 
sembled a considerable foice, and attacking Baliol, who was 
feasting near Annan, they cut his guanU in pieces, killed bis 
brother, and chafed him out of Scotland in such haste, that he 
escaped on horseback without time to clothe himself, or oven 
to saddle his horse. 

Archibald Douglas, who afterguards became Earl of Douglas, 
was a brave manlike Ids l>rothcr,bui not so good a general, nor 
so fortunate in his undertaking!. 
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There aiuither DongloA, called Sir William, a natural 
Ron of the Good Lord Jaruca, who made a in^at figure at this 
period. Although ille^timate by birth, he had acquired a 
large fortune by marrying the heiresa of tlie Grahamca of 
Dalkeith, and poRseedcd the strong csiRtle of that name, with 
the still more important one Ciilled the Hennibige, a large and 
mnsflive fortress situate*! in tlie wild country of Liddesdalc, 
within three or four miles of the English Uonlcr. This Sir 
William Douglas, eddied umially tlic Knight of Lidilcadalc, was 
a very brare man and a valiant sohlier, but he was fierce, cruel, 
and treacherous ; so that be did not keep up the reputation of 
his father *tho Good Tiord James, as a man of loyalty and 
honour, although he resembled him in military talents. 

Besides these champions, all of whom declared against Baliol, 
there was Sir Andrew Murmy of llotKwcll, who had manned 
Christian, sister of Rolicrt Bruce, and aunt of the young King 
David. He had no high a reputation, that the Scottish Barba- 
mont ajipointed him Regent in room of the Karl of Mar, slain 
at Diipplin. 

Edward III. of England now formally declared war against 
Scotland, proposii^g to support tlie cause of Baliol, to take 
poBseesion of Berwick, which that pretendod king bad yielded 
up to hint, and to clinstise the Scots for what he called their 
rebellion. He placed himsidf at the head of a great army, and 
marched towards the fMnticr. 

In the meantime, the war ha*! begun in a manner most un¬ 
favourable for Scotland. Sir Andrew Miinny, and tho Knight 
of Liddcsdalc, were both made prisoners in separate skirmiRbee 
with the English, and their loss at Uie time was of the worst 
consequence to Scotland. 

Archibald Dougins, the brother, as 1 have just said, of the 
Good Lord James, was hastily appointed Regent in the room 
of Sir Andrew Murray, and advanced with a large army to 
relieve the town of Bcnvick, then closely besieged by Edward 
IIL with all his host. The garrison ma<le a determined 
defence, and the Regent endeavuured to relieve them by giving 
battle to the EngUsh, in which he showed more courage than 
military conduct 

The Scottish anuy were drawn up on the side of an emi- 
ttSQce called Habdon Hill, within two miles of Berwick. King 
Edward moved with his whole host to attack thaio. The 
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battle, like that of Falkirk and many others, waa decided by 
that formidable force, the archers of Englan<l. They were 
posted in a marshy ground, from wliich they discharged tlieir 
arrows in the moat tromendoxis and irresistible volleys against 
the Scots, who, drawn up on the slope of the hill, were fully 
exposed to this destnictivc discharge, without having the means 
of auswering it. 

1 have told you before tliat those ETigliah archers were the 
best ever known in war. They were acciistomed to the use of 
the bow from tJio time tliey were children of seveu years old, 
when they were itiade to ])racticc with a little bow suited to 
their size and strength, wliieh was every year exchuuged for 
one Larger and stronger, till they were able to dniw that of a 
f\ill-grown man. ISesidi^ being thus familiarised with the 
wea{)OD, the arclicrs of FjIi gland were taught to draw the bow¬ 
string to tlicir right car, while other European oationa only 
drew it to their breast, if you try the diflcrencc of the posture, 
you will find that a much longer arrow can be drawn to the ear 
than to the breast, l^ccanse the right hand hsui more room. 

Wliile tlie Scots BufTered under these practised and skilful 
archers, whose arrows fell like bail amongst them, throwing 
their ranks into disorder, and piercing the finest armour as if 
it had l>eeQ pasteboard, they made dcsjierate attempts to dcscezid 
the bill, and come to close combat.’ The Karl of Koss ad¬ 
vanced to the charge, and had be been scc^^nded by a Buffi<dent 
body of the Scottish cavalry, he might have changed the fate 
of the day; but as this was not the case, the Karls of Ross, 
Sutherland, and Menteith, wore overpowered and slain, while 
their followers were di.'q>er8ed by the ICnglisli cavalry, who 
advanced to protect the arcbers. The defeat of the 
Scots was then complete. A number of their best 
and bravest nobility were slain, and amongst tliem 
Archibald Douglas, the Regent; very many were ma<ie prisoners. 
Berwick surrendered in consequence of the defeat, and Scotland 
seemed again to be completely conquered by the EogllBh. 

^ Ikta] hftU-shower, 

The atorm of Ha|daii<l*a wrath—sure, Awid, resist! ma, 

Which DO mail-coat con brook.—Brave English hearts, 

How cloea they shoot together \ aa one eye 
Had aimod five thoosand ihafU—as if one hand 
Bad loosed five thonsand bow-strings!" 

See Halidofi Sia Wannm Soorr^s Foetid Workt 
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Kdwaixl once mnre oTcrrun tbe kingdom, seized and garii- 
BOned exlorlcd from Edwaid Baliol, the nominal king, 

the coTDpictc cc;HKioii of great part of the southern districts, 
named govern( ht 5 of* the <astlc« and sheriffe of the counties, 
and excrciscMl eomjdete authority, as over a conquered country 
Baliol, on lus part, jwsuinwl onco mi)re the rule of the northern 
and woatern part of Scotland, which he was permitted to re¬ 
tain under the vassahige of the English monarch. It was the 
opinion of most )>eop1c that the Scottish wars were eitded, and 
that thove no longer remainwl a man of that nation who ha^l 
iiilluencc to luibo an army, or skill to conduct one. 


ClIArTEU \IV 

of fh- C(tdU of ]j4Khlfvtn—llaitlf of A't/Wrni *—Fiirgc of thtnlai 
Ctidle - Hir Andnw Murr<tV'—To\trnatncHh 

ConJ^.M t'Ou^kKV Sovkkkiums.—: Edward 111. fmnef. 

Hdlip VI, 

TJ33-J3,48 

TiiK English, a more ixmTrful and riclior nation, better able 
to furnish fcjitli and maintain large armioii, ofUm gained groat 
victories over the Scots; but, in return, the Scots hml a deter¬ 
mined love o{ indcpefKlcnce, and hatred of foreign tyranny, 
which induced them Al>va>d to main tain their resisUnce under 
the most unfavonrablc cinniuistauces, and to repair, by slow, 
stubborn, and continued exertions, the losses which they bus- 
tmned. 

Tliroughout the whole country of Scotland only four castles 
and a entail tuwor acknowledged the sovereignty of David 
Btixog after the Imttle of Ualidon; and it is wonderful to see 
how, by their efforte, the patriots soon aftci w^ds changed for 
the belter that unh^vourablc and seemingly desperate state of 
things. In the sovenvl skirmishes and ^ttles which were 
fought all ovej the kiugdoin, the Scots, knowing the country, 
and having tlie godlwnll of the inhabitants, were generally 
successful, as also in surprising castles and forts, cutting off 
convoys of provisions wUch were going to the ^glish, and 
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destroj^g gcattcred parties of the eBcruy ; so that, by a long 
and inccgBant course fighting, the patriots gradually regained 
what they lo«t in great battles. I will tell you one or two 
of the incidents ^ hich befell during this bloody war. 

LochlcTon Ootitle, situated on an island upon a large lake, 
was one of the four wljicli licld out in name of Bavid the Bruce, 
and would not submit to Edwanl Baliol. The governor was 
a loyal Scotsman, oilled Alan Vip<mt, assisted by Jaques or 
James J-anjby. Tlie aostle was l>esieged by Sir John Stirling, 
a follower of Jolm Baliol, with an army of English. As the 
besiegers dared not approach the island with boate, Stirling fell 
on a bingulni device to oblige the garrison to sinrcndcr. There 
is a snudl river, calh^d the Leven, which runs out of tlic eastern 
extremity of the lake or i(»ch. Across tins streiun the besiegers 
roared a very j^trong and lofty mound or barrier, so as to pre¬ 
vent the valoid ('f M)c Loven from Jmving the lake. They 
exiKicted tliut the wnters of tlie lake would rise in <^nsequcnce 
of being thus (tunlliicd, uml that they would overflow the island, 
and oblige Vii)ont U surreudor. But Vi}>out, seJiding out at 
(lead of night a email boat with four men, they uimle a breach 
in the mound; and the wdiolo Unly of water, breaking forth 
with incredible fury, swept away the tents, l>nggago, and troops 
of tlie besiegers, and nearly destroyed their army. 

The roumins of the English mound arc shown to 
this day, though some doubt has lieon expressed as 
to the tnith of the incident. It in certain the English were 
obliged to rawc the flic.ge with loss. 

White these w%'irs were procco<ling with increased fury, the 
Knight of Liddestlale and Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell 
retunuul to Scotland, having been freed from their imprison- 
meut by paying a large ransom; the Em^I of March al^ em¬ 
braced the paiiy of X>Hvid Bruce, An equally brave champion 
was Sir Alexander Bamsay of Balwolay, who, placing himself 
at the head of n gallant troop of yo\iug Scotsmen, chose for 
his rcsi<lcn<*c the large caves which are still to seen in the 
glen of Ro.$lin, from which he used to sally forth, and fight 
with Englishmen and their adherents* From this place of 
refuge he eometimes made ezeursiona as far as Northumberland, 
and drove spoil from that country. No young Scottish soldier 
was thought entitled to make pretension to any renown in 
annSi unless he bad served in Ramay’a band 
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A considerable battle was fought in the north of Scotland, 
which tuTueil to the advantage of the young King, Kildrummie 
Caetle was one ui the f<jur wiuclt held out for David Bruce. 
It was defended by King David^s aunt, a veneiable matron, 
ChriRtian Bniee, the wife of Sir Andrew Murray, and the sister 
of the brave King Ivol>ert; for in those warlike days women 
comiouiuieil aistlcrt, and soinetimca fought in battle. This 
oastlc, whicli whs (me of the last places of refuge for the patriots, 
was Iwsii'ged by David Uaatings, tl)e of Atbole, one of 
the disinbcritcxl lords, who, liaviug changed sides more than 
once during the war, had at length turned entirely to the 
Kuglisli pjuty, Sir Andrew Mtirray of Both well, who had 
rcsuuH^d his office of Regent, resolved to assemble tlie strongest 
force whidi the }iatriots could muster, and calling together the 
Knight of Lirhicsdule, Ramsay, and the Earl of March, he 
moved against the l^irl of A thole, to compel liim to nuse the 
siege of Kildniminic, and relieve its heroic defender. All those 
great Dob]('s were unable to raise alK)ve one tliousand men, 
while Atholc liad three times that numlior under his command. 

But os the Scots ai>])roac)icd the territory of Kildrummie, 
they worc^ joined by one John Craig. This gentleman belcmgod 
to the royalists of Sc^otland, but having been made prisoner by 
the Kurl of A thole, he Inul agrtnul to pay a large ruiisoin, and 
the morrow was the time uppointod for producing the inouey. 
He was, llicreforc, anxious to accomplish the defeat or death 
of Atliolc before the inouey w:ia piid to him, and thus to save 
his ransom. Witli this jaiqiosc he ronductinl the Scotsmen 
throngli l]\i) forest of Bru<uuar, where they wert* joined by the 
natives uf that territory, and thus came suddenly on the I^ail 
of Athole, wlio lay cncaiu{>cd in the forest. Athole started up 
in Bur|)risc whoii he s»vw his enemies appear so uncxpectolly; 
but he was a stout-hearted mao, thougli ficlde iu bis political 
attachments, lie hooked at a great rock which lay beside him, 
and swore an oath that he would not ily that day until that 
rock should show liiiu the example. A small brook divided 
the two parties. The Knight of Liddcsdolo, who led the van 
of tho Scots, advanced a little way down the bonk on his side, 
then taking his spear by the middle, and keeping his own 
men back witli it, he bade tliexn Aalt^ a^hicb occasioned some 
murmurs. The iWl of Athole, seeing this pause, exclaimed, 
** These men are half discomfited ; ” and rushed to charge them, 
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followed by his men in some disorder. When they had passed 
the brook, and were . :cnding the l^nk on the other side,— 
** Now is our said the Knight of Liddcsdalc, and charged 
down hill with levelled lancoa, bearing Athole^s followers back¬ 
wards into the ford. The earl hiniself, disdaining quarter, was 
slain under n great oak-tree. Tins was the battle of Kilblene, 
fought on St, Androw'^B Day, 1335. 

Among the warlike exploits of this period, we must not 
forget the defeiK^c of the castle of Dunbar by the celebrated 
Counts of Marrlu Her lord, as we inivo Hoen, had embraced 
the side of David Bnicc, and had taken the 6eld with the 
Regent. The countess, who from ber complexion wjis termed 
Black Agnes, by which name she is still faiuiliarly remembered, 
wt\R a high'Spirited and courageous woman, the daughter of 
that Tlunnas Randolph, Bar) of Murray, wlunn I have bo often 
oientioned, and the heirm of his valour an<l patriotisDi. The 
castle of Dunbar itself very strong, being built uf)on a chain 
of rocks stretching into tlic sea, and having only one pas.sage to 
the tnainland, which was W'cll fortified. It was Wsioged by Mon* 
taguo, Karl of Balistniry, who emjdoycd to destroy its walla great 
military engines, constructed to throw huge stones, with which 
inaeljines fortifications wore attacked before the use of (cannon. 

Black Agues sot all his attempts at dtUaDco, and simwed 
herself with her maids uu the walls of the castle, wiping the 
places where the huge f^tones fell with a cloan towel, as if they 
coidd do no ill to her Ciistlo, Kavc raising a little dust, which a 
napkin could wipe away. 

The Earl of Salisbury then cojnmai]de<l his engineers to 
bring forward to the assault an engine of aootlier kind, being 
a sort of wooden ebed, or bouse, rolled for want on wheels, 
with a roof of |)cculiar strength, which, frouj resembling the 
ridge of a hog's back, occasioned the machine to bo called a 
BOW. This, 04^00rcUng to the old mode of warfare, was thrust 
close up to the walls of a besieged castle or city, and served to 
protect from tlie arrowB and stones of the besieged a party of 
soldiers placed within the sow, who, being tlius defended, were 
in the meanwhile cmjdoyed in undermining the wall, or 
breaking an entrance through it with picbixes and mining 
tools. When the Countess of March saw this engine advanced 
to the walls uf the castle, she called out to the Earl of Salis¬ 
bury in derision and making a kind of rhyme,— 
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** linware, Mootagow, 

For tarrow Khali thy 

At the same time ehe made a signa), rtn<] a bugo fragment of 
rock, which hung prepared for the piirpi»^S was <lm])ped down 
from the wall upon the sow, whos^c roof was thus flashed to 
pieces. Aa tl»e Euglirtli s^ddiers, who had U^en witlnn it» were 
running as fast ius tln^y could to get out of the w'ay of the 
arrows aud stones whieh were discharged on them from the 
wall, Black Agnes called out, ** Behold the litter of English 
pigs I” 

The Earl of Salisbury mnU jest also an such ^^crions occa^ 
siong. Ono day be rode near the walls with a knigbt dressed 
in armour of proof, having three folds of mail over an acton, 
or leathern jacket; notwithstH%nding which, one William S;>ens 
shot an arrow from the hattluinenta (tf the c^istln with such 
force, that it penetrated all these defences, ainl reached the 
heart of the wearer. *‘That is one of my huly’s lovr-tokons,” 
said the carl, us he saw the knight fall dead frotu his home. 

Black Agnes's lovo shalts pierce to the begirt.’’ 

Upon another occnision the Countess of March had wcllnigh 
made the Karl of Salisbury her pHsmicr. She enused ouo of 
her people enter into ticaty with the hcKicgcrs, pretending to 
betray the uistle. Tnisting to this ugreomeut, thn earl eaine 
at midnight before Uic gate, which lie found o])eu, aud the 
portcullis drawn up. As Salisbury was aixiut to cuter, one 
John Copland, a squire of Northuml^ciland, pressed on before 
hio), and ;\fi soon ns he paeae<l the threshold, the jMirtcnllis yrns 
dropped, aud thus the Scots missed their prinripal prey, and 
made prisoner <»uly a penwm of inferior condition. 

At length the castle of Dunbar was relicveil by Alexander 
llams^ of Dalwolsy, who brought tlie countess suiipUes by 
gea l>oth of men and provisinius. The Earl of Salisbury, 
learning this, despaired of eucctn^, and raised the siege, which 
had lasted nineteen weeks. Tlic minstrels made songs in 
praise of the perseverance and courage of Black Agnes. The 
following lines ore nearly the sense of what is preserved: 

She kept a stir is towor ami trench, 

That hravling boisterguH Scottish wench ; 

Came 1 early, came I late, 

I found Agnes at the gate.'* 
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The bruvc Sir Andrew Slurmy oi Both well, the Regent of 
Scotknd, dird in 13?^, while the war wjis raging oq all sides. 
He was a good i>atriot, and a great lu«s to his country, to which 
he Ijfid reodeied the highest sm'HVK. There is a story told of 
him, whieli shows how com[Hiscd ho nould be in drcumsUnces 
of great danger. He wjw in the Ilighlnnds with a small body 
of fell lowers, w1k*ti the King of Eiiglainl eainc upon him with 
an ainn of twenty thousand. The Regont learned the news, 
but, bring then about to hear nni^s, did not i»eniiit his devo* 
tiouB to be luternipted. When uinss was ended, the people 
around him him to order a retreat; ‘‘There is no 

liasle,” BHul Mnnay euiniH>s<*dly. At length his horse wjw 
brouglit out, ho was ul>out to mount, and all expected that the 
retreat was U) roiunumcc. But tliC Regent ohsm't^ that a 
strap of his annour had given way, and this interposed new 
delays. lie Bfut foi a particular (Kdlcr, out of which lie took 
a piece of skin, and cut and formed with his ow^n hand, and 
with much delikTation, the strap which he wanted. By this 
time tlie English were drawing very near, and as they were so 
many in number, some of the Scottish kiiiglits aiterwurds told 
the historian Nvho rclHtes the incident, that no space of time 
ever seemed bo long to them as that which Sir Andrew em¬ 
ployed ill cutting that thong of leather. Now, if this had been 
done in a mere vaunting or hragging manner, it would have 
been the behaviour of a vainglorious fool. But Sir Andrew 
Murray had already fixed upon the mode of retiring, and he 
knew Ihul every KjnnptoFO of coolness and deliberation which 
he might show would render bi.s men steady and composed in 
their turn, from Wholdiug the confidoucc of their leader. He 
at length gave the word, and putting himself at tlie head of his 
follow'erti, made a most masterly retreat, during wliich the 
English, notwithstanding their numbers, were imable to obtain 
any advaut^ige over him, so w'cll did the Regent avail himself 
of the nature of the ground. 

You may well imagine, my dear child, that during those long 
and terrible wurs which were waged, when castles were defended 
and taken, prisoners made, many battles fought, and nutabers 
of men wounded and slain, the state of the country of Scotland 
was most miserable. Tliero was no finding refuge or protection 
in the law, at a time when everything was decided by the 
strongest arm and the longeat swonL There was no use in 
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raiBing crops, wlicii the inau wlio sowed tliem was not, in all 
probability, permitted to reap the grain. There was little 
religious dcTotioii where so much violence i)revailed; and the 
hearts of tbc jteople bcaime so much inclitied to acts of blood 
and fury that all laws of humanity and cliarity wore trails- 
grossed without scruple, l^cople were found starved to death 
in the woods with their families, wlule the country was so 
depopulated and void of cultivation that the wild-dcer came 
out of the remote forests, and apiiroaciicd near to cities and 
the dwellings of men. Whole families were reduced to cat 
gross, and others, it is said, found a more horrible uliuieot in 
the flesli of their fellow •creatures. One wretcli used to set 
traps for human iH'iiigs as if for wild \)easU, and subsisted on 
their flesh. This citunibal was calh^l Christian of the Uleek, 
from the clock or hook which he U6<'d in iiis horrid trajis, 

In the middle of alt thf«e horrors, the English and Scottish 
knights and nobles, when tbci'C was any truce between the 
countrie.^, supplied tbc phme of tbc wars in which they were 
commcinly engaged, with tournuments and grimes of chivalry. 
These were meetings not for the express {luqtose of fighting, 
but for that of trying whicli was the best man-at-arms. But 
instead of wrestling, leaping, or running races on foot or horse, 
the fashion then was that the gentlemen tilted together, that 
is, rode against each other in armour with their long lances, 
and tried which could l)car the other out of the saddle, and 
throw 1dm to the ground. &>mcliiues they fought on ffiot 
with swords and axes; and although all was meant in courtesy 
and fair ])lay, yet live* were ofU'n lust in this idle manner as 
much as il' the contest bod been c;UTied on with the pur]>ose of 
armed battle and dcatlly hatred, lu later days they fought 
with swords purposely Idimteil on the edge, and with lances 
which had no steel point; but in the times we speak of at 
present, they used in tilts and tuumaments the same weaims 
which they emiiloycd in W’ar. 

A very noted entertmnoient of this kind was given to both 
Scottish and English champions by Heory of Lancaster, then 
called Earl of Derby, and afterwards King Henry IV. of Eng- 
land. He invited the Knight of Liddlesdale, the good Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty other distinguished 
Scottish knights, to a tilting match, which was to take place 
near Berwick After receiving and entertedning bis Scottish 
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guesta nobly, the Earl of Derby l>cgan to inquire of Ruriisay in 
what manner of am*'**’' thr knights should tilt tfigothcr. 

With shiehls of plate/* ssud Rninsay, “such iw men use in 
touriiiuiujiits.’* 

This may be &u])po3cd u peculiarly weighty and stj'i>ug kind 
of armour, intended merely for this a|)ccics of cnconnt<‘r, 

*‘Nay,” said the Earl ol Derby, “ w'c shall gain little praise 
if' we tilt in such Kifcty; let us rather use the lighter armour 
which we wear iu luittle.” 

Content are we,” aiiswercd Sir Alexander llainsay, 
to fight in our silk doublets, if such be your lordsliip^s 
pleasure,” 

The Knight of Liddewlale was wounded on the wrist by the 
splinter of a spear, and wsis obliged to desist from the exercise. 
A Scottish kuiglit, called Sir l*utrick Oraliame, tilted with a 
warlike KngliKh Imron named Talbot, whose life was sarod by 
his wearing two breastplates. The Scottish hmv. pierced 
through both, and sunk an inch into tlie breast. Had he been 
only armed as acconling to agreement, Talbot had been a dead 
man. Anotlier English knight challenged the Grahame at 
supper-time to ruu three courses with him the next day. 

“ Dost thou ask to tilt with met” said theGrahamo; rise 
early in the luundng, coufess your sins, and make your peace 
with GtMl, for you shuC bu|» id iKiradise.” Accordingly, on the 
ensuing monjing. Gmhame run him through the body with his 
lance, and ho died on tlin sjHjt. Another English kuiglit was 
also slain, and one of the Scots mortally wounded. AVilliam 
Ratin^ay wiis borne thmigh the helmet with a hvnro, tlic Rjdinter 
of the broken spear remaining in his skull, and nailing his 
helmet to lus head. As he was expected to die oti tlic spot, a 
priest was sent fijr, who heard him confess his sins witliout the 
helmet being renioved. 

“ Ah, it is a goodly sight,” quoth the good Earl of Derby, 
much edified by this spectatdc, ‘*to see a knight make his 
shrift” (that is, confession of his sins) “in his helmet. God 
send me such an ending ! ” 

But when the shrift was over, Sir Alexander Ramsay, to 
whom the wounded knight was brother, or kinsomn, made him 
lie down at full length, and, with surgery as rough as their 
pastime, held his friend’s head down with his foot, while, by 
main strength, he pulled the fragment of the spear out of the 
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helmet, and out of the wound. Then William Ii.*unBay started 
up, and Raid, "That he Bhuuld do wcU enough." 

"Lo ! what stout hearts moo may l>ear!” said the Earl ol 
Derby, os murli admiring the suigical treatment as he had 
done the rdij^ious. Whether the patient lived or died, does 
oot appear. 

In fixing tlic prizes, it was Rpttlcd tlmt the English kulghts 
should decide which of the Scots had done best, and tlie Scots 
should, in like manner, judge the valour ol the English. 
Much equity was shown in the decision on both silk's, and the 
Earl of Derby was nmnifavut in distribution of gifts and 
prizcK This may servo to show you the aniusenicnts of this 
Btirring peri<»d, of which war and danger wxro the h]iort as w'eU 
as the Roriotis oecu|»}ttion. 


CHAPTER XV 

Departure of Bnliol—lfHut'H if Ihvid 11 .— Ikafh ol Sir AlerKind^f 
}iainsait--Jkfith of the Kni'yht of Lxdiic^alt-^l'miUf of iXeiilU't 
OrwiS — 2>eath of King Pavui 

CowTiMPOKARY Sovkrki(;ns.: tilward 111. 

Fmwx J'hilip VI., John II., Ch»ules V. 

*33‘^U70 

Notwit n ST ANPiKO the valiant defence maintaiiiod by the 
Scots, their couutry wjts reduced to a most disastrous state, by 
the continued w^ars of Edward III., who wa.s a wise and war¬ 
like king aa ever lived. Could he have turned against Scot¬ 
land the whole power of his kingdom, he might probably have 
effected the complete conquest, whicli hail been so long 
attempted in vain. But while the wars in Scotlaml were at 
the hottest, Edward became also engrtged in hostilities with 
France, having laid cltum to the crown of that kingdom. Thus 
Edward was oldigcd to slacken his efforts in Scotland, and the 
patriots began to gain ground dedsivcly in the lireadful contest 
which w'ss BO obstinately maintained on both sides. 

The Scots sent au embassy to obtain money and assistance 
from the French; and they received supplies of both, which 
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enaUi^d them to recover their castles and towns from the 
Englislj. 

Edinburg]) Castle was taken from the inraderB by a strata' 
gem. The Knight of LiOdcsdalc, wdth two hundred chosen 
men, embarked at Dundee, in a Tnen-liaot visscl commanded 
by one WillLun Curry. The KhiiunaskT, on their arrival at 
Lcitl), wont with a {jarty of his sailors to the carrying 

bands of wiuc and humjicrs of prorisious, which he pretended 
it was hid desire to sell to tlie English governor and his garri¬ 
son. Rut getting cotnuicc at the gatx» under this pretei:t, 
they raised the wor-shout of Bouglaa, ami the Knight of Liddes- 
dale ruelicd in with his sohHcre, atid scoured the castle. Perth, 
and other imjportant places, were also retaken by the Scots, 
and Edward baliol r<lircd out of the country, in deb])air of inak- 
ing good ilia pretensions to the crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, findijig the affairs of the kingdom 
more proB})erous, now came to the resolution of bringing bock 
from France, wIutc he had resided for safety, their young 
king, David II., and his consort, Queen Joanna. They arrived 
in 1341. 

David II. WAS still a youtti, noilhor did be ]ki8scs 8 at any 
])CTio(\ of life the wisdom and talents of his father, tike great 
King Robert. Tlio nobles of Scotland bad become each a 
j»ctty priucc on his own estates; they nuwlc war on each other 
as they had done ujkai the EngliKh, and the poor king {) 08 se 6 B 6 d 
no jKjwer of rcstraijiing them. A most melancholy installco of 
this discord took place, shortly aftor David’s return from 
Franco. 

I liave told you how' Sir Alex?uider Ramsay and tliu Knight 
of Liddesdale assisted each other in fighting against the English. 
They were great friends and comjiaoiotiddU'armB. Rut Itaiusay, 
having taken by atom the strong castle of Roxburgh, the King 
bestowed on him the nflice of sheriff of that county, which was 
before enjoj'ed by the Knight of Liddesdale. As this was 
placing another person in his room, the Knight of Liddesdale 
altogether forgot his old fritmdship for Ibunsay, and resolved to 
put him to death. Ho came suddenly uixm him with a strong 
party of men, while he was administeriug justice at Hawick. 
Ramsay having do suspicion of injury from the hand of bis old 
comrade, and having few men with him, was easily overpowered* 
and being wounded, wus horned away to the lonely castle of 
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the Hermitage, which stands Id tho middle of tlie morasses of 
Liddi^dale. Here be was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
had no other sustenance than some gniin whi<5h fell down from 
a granary above; and after lingering seventeen days in that 
dreadful coudition, the brave Sir Alexander Ihtnmay died. 
This was in 1342. Nearly four hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, tiiat is, about forty years ago, a mosuu, digging amougst 
the ruins of llennitago 0:i«tlc,* broke a dungeon, where 
lay a quantity of clmfT, some human bones, and a bridle bit, 
which were foifjposod to mark the vault as the place of Ramsay’s 
death. The bridle bit was given to graii<l)i;i]x&, who presented 
it to the present gallant Earl of Dalhousie, a bruve soldier, like 
his ancestor Sir Ah^xantlcr Ramsay, frotn whom ho is lineally 
descended. 

The King Wiis much dis]ileas('d at the corn ruission of so gri3at 
a crime, on the ^>cr 600 of so faithful a 8nhj(H:t. He nnida some 
attempts to avenge the murder, but the Knight of Liddesdale 
was too powerful to be punished, and tho King was obliged to 
receive him into frieudahip and oonfideircc. But Qod in 
his own good time revenged this cruel deed. Al>out five years 
after the crime was cominitti*d, tho Knight of Liddesdale was 
taken prisoner by the English at the battle of Neville’s Cross, 
near Durbum, ami is suspected of having obtained his liberty 
by cute ring into a treacherous league with the English monarch. 
He had no time to carry his treason, however, into ciToct; for, 
shortly after his lihcnition, be was slain whilst hunt' 
ing in Ettriek Forest, by his near relation and godson, 
William, Lord IJougbus, The jilaee where he fell was 
called from liis name, Wiiliam-hojx\ It is a pity that the 
Knight of Liddesdale committed that gre^it crime of murdering 
Ramsay, and enterad into the troasotiuble treaty with the King 
of England. In other respects, he was ranked so high in 

X ^ Some yearn ago a niasaa, employed in builihrig a dike in the neigh- 
bourbood, hail the uunoaity to penetrate into a vault in the east end of the 
castle. made an o)»cnin^, he descended h; a laibkr ; and in a 

vault about fight feet square he found several liunuiD Itones, with a saddle, 
a bridle, ami sword ; he hroaglit out the bridle .ind sword. The bit was 
of an uncommon size ; the ctirh of it h iii the pf>KseHsioij of Walter Scott, 
&q., advocate. In the dungeon he fouud a great quantity of the busks 
of oats. Report says, the gran at y of the caUk was immediately above 
this vault, and that l^ir Alexander Ramsay subsisted for some tune on 
what fell down into the vault "—StatiUkiU Account 0/ScoOand, 
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public esteem, that he was called the Flower of Chivalry j and 
au old writer baa >f him, He was terrible iu arms, modest 
and gentle in peace, the scoufge of England, and the buckler 
and wall of Scotland; one wh<ini good succesa never made pre* 
sumptuous, and whom evil fortune never discouraged.” 

We return to the state of Scotland at the time when the 
young King was restore<l. Buttles and skirmishes were fought 
oa all 6i<{es; but the Scots having gained back the v hole of 
their own country, the war Lccsjne less inveterate; and al¬ 
though no settled i)cacc t*H)k plm-e, yet truces, to endure for a 
certain number of mouths suxi years, were ^(.^1 upon from 
time to time; and the Liiglish historians allege that the Scot¬ 
tish uatiuu were always ready to break them when a tempting 
opportiuiity occurred. 

Such a truce was in existence about 134C, when, Edward 
the Tliinl being al)Kent in France, and in the act of besieging 
Oahas, David was induced, by the pressing and urgent counsels 
of the French King, to renew tho war, and profit by the King’s 
absence from England. The young Ring of Scotland raised, 
iiccoitliogly, a large army, and entering England on the west 
frontier, he marched eastward towards Durham, harassing and 
wasting the country with groat severity; the Scots boasting 
that, now the King and his nobles were absent, there were none 
in England to op|>ose them, save priei^ts and base mechanics. 

But they were greatly deceived. The lonls '»f the northeni 
counties of England, together with the Archbishop of York, 
assembled a gallant anoy. They defeated tho vanguard of 
the Scots, and came upon the main body by surprise. The 
English army, in wliich there were many ecclesiastics, bore, 
H6 their standard, a cnicifix, di8])laycd amid the banners of the 
nobility. The Scots had taken post among some enclosures, 
which greatly embarrassed their movcnicnts, and their ranks 
remaining stationary were, os on former occasioos, destroyed 
by the English arrows. Here Sir J<jbo Grahame offered his 
services to disperse the bowmen, if he were entrusted with a 
body of cavalry. But although this was the movement which 
decided the battle of Bannockburn, Grahame could not obtain 
the means of attempting it. In the meantime the Scottish 
army fell fast into disorder. The King himself fought bravely 
in the midst of his nobles and was twice wounded with arrows. 
At length he was captured by John Copland, a Northumberland 
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goQtlemaa; the same who wa.s made prisoLor at Buabar. Uo 
did not secure bis royal aiptive >vit)iout resistance; for in the 
struggle the King dsishrd old two of Copland's teeth with bia 
dagger. Tiie left wing of the St^tiish anuy amtinued figliting 
long after the rest were routed, and at length miMle a safe 
retreat. It was coiiiiaande<l by the Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of March. Very many of the S(x>ttisli nobility W'erc 
slain ; very many made prisonei's. Th<^ King hinusolf was led 
in triumph through the stn^ets of Loudon, and committed to 
the Tower a close prisoner. This battle wiw fouglit at Neville’s 
Cross, near Durluon, on 17th October 1346. 

Thus was another great victory gained by the English over 
the Scots. It was folio w<hI by further advantages, which gave 
the vititors for a time fhissessiou of the country from the 
Scottish Border as far as Uic verge of Ix)tbiun. But the Scots, 
as usual, were no sooner compelled to mooientary submiKsion, 
than they began to consider the mcaus of shaking olT the 
yoke. 

Williaio Douglas, son to that Douglas who was killed at 
Halidon Hill, near Berwick, now displayed his share of that 
courage and conduct which seemed the birthright of that 
extraordinary family. He recovered bis own territories ol 
Douglasdole, drove the English out of Ettrick Forest, atid 
assistcil the iubahitants of Tcviotdale in regaiuing their iude- 
pcndenco. 

Ou this occasion, indeed, the mvasitm of the English was 
not attended with the sauie extensively bad effects as on former 
victories obtained by them. The title of Baliol was not again 
set up, and that nomiusd sovereign surrendered to tlie English 
monarch all Lis right and interest in the kingdom of Scotlmid, 
in testimoDy of which be presented him & handful of earth 
belonging to the country, and a crown of gold. Edward, in 
reward of tliis surrender of the Scottish crown, fixed a large 
annual income upon Baliol, who retired from public utfaiiw, and 
lived ever afterwards in such obscurity, that bistoriana do not 
even record the ijeriod of his death. Nothing which he after¬ 
wards did l)ore the same marks of courage and talent, as the 
enterprise in which bo commanded tlm disinherited barons, and 
obtained the great victory at the battle of Duppliu. It seems 
therefore likely that ho bad upon that occasion some assistance 
which he did not afterwards eigoy. 
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Edward III. was not more fortunate in mulcing war on 
Scotland in his owu name than when he used the pretext of 
supporting llaliol lie marched into Eiist Lothian in spring 
1356, and committed such rariiges that the period was long 
marked hy the nanic of the Burv^d CundleniaB^ l:>cca\ifle so 
many towns and villages were burned. But the Scots had 
removed every sj»ccics of provisions which could be of use to 
the invmiors, and avoided a general battle, while they engaged 
in a number of skintiishosi In this manner Edward was 
comi>ellc<l to retreat out of Scotland, after susbiining much 
lose). 

After the failure of this effurt, ^hvard seems to have 
despairod of the conquest of Scotland, and entered into terms 
for a truce, and for setting the King at liberty, 

Thus I>uvid II. at length obtained his freedom from the 
English, afU^r ha had l>eeD debiincd in prison eleven years. 
The Scots agreed to pay a ransom of ono hundred thousand 
nierks, a heavy i harge on a country always ]>oor, and exlmuated 
by tlie late wars. Tlio ))Cople were so delighted to see the 
King once more that they fidlowod hini everywhere; and 
(which slu»w8 the ni<iene.sH of the timed) ruslicd even into his 
private c)iaiiil>or, till, incensed at their trouldcsomc and intnv 
sive loyalty, the King smitcliod a nuo*e from an oiHcor, and 
broke with his own rfwul hand the head of the liegeman who 
w:iH nearest to him. After this rebuke^ saith the idi^torian, he 
^as })crHutte<l to l>c private in his ajnirtmcut. 

Tlin latter years of this King’s life have nothing veiy re¬ 
markable cxeejjting that, after the death of Joanna of England, 
his first wife, he mafic an imprudent marriage with one Mar¬ 
garet Logie, a woman of great beauty, but o( obscure family : 
he was afterwards divorciHl or separated from her, lie Imd 
no children l)y cither of his wives. David the Second die<l at 
the age of forty-seven years, in the castle of hklinburgh, 22d 
February 1370-71. He hiul reigned lorty two ycarj*, of which 
eleven were spent in captivity. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

nf *%wiar(— IVar of 1385* - lifUOf of OfJerhum^ 

DefUk of lUfitrri fj. 

CONTEMTOFAKY SovpRKifiNs - En:^U%nd \ Kilwanl IH,, Richard IL 

Erontt X Charles V., Charles Vi. 

137^1390 

Ab David tho Sccon<i died ehihiloss, the male line of his father, 
the great Rol»crt Bnicc,* at an end. But the attachment 
of the Scottieb nation naturally turned to the family of that 
heroic prince, and they resolved to noofer the crown on a grand- 
6011 of hm by the mother's side. M^irjory, the daughter of 
Robert Bruce, bad married Walter, the LoM High Steward of 
Suotland, and the sixUi of hie family who had enjoyed tliat high 
dignity, in conaoqucucc of possei^iiig wdiioh the family bad 
acquired the surname of Stewart. This Walter Stewart, with 
bis wife Marjory, were uncestora of that long line of Stewarts 
who afterwards ruled Scotlatid, and came at length to l>c kingB 
of England also. The lost king of the SUnvart family lost his 
kingdoms at the gn^at nati<aud Revolution in lG8b, and bis 
son and grandsons died in exile. The female line have posses' 
Bion of the crown at tliis moment in the pcTsou of tlie present 
sovereign. When, tberclbrc, you hear of the line of Stewart, 
you will know that the dosi^ndants of Walter Stewart and 
Marjory Bruce are the iamily meant by that term. It is said 
that tile Stewarts were dcsccndcil from Flcance, tho son of 
Banquo, whi^e {lostcrity the witches declared were to be 
kings of Scotland, and who was inuniered by Macbeth. But 
this seems a very doubtful tinditirnu 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married Bruce’s 
daughter, was a gallant man, and fought bravely at Bannock- 
bum, where he bad a high command. But he died young, and 
much regretted. Robert Stewart, his son by Marjory Bruce, 
grandson, of course, of Xing Robert, was the person now called 
to the throne. He woe a good and kind-tempered prince. 
When young he hod been a brave soldier; but be was now 
Afty-five years old, and subject to a violent inflammation in hU 
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eyes, wlucb rendered them as red as blood. From these caiises 
he lived a good deal loiired, and was not active enough to be at 
the head of a fierce and unmanageable nation like the Scots. 

Robert Stewart’s ascent to the throne was not unopposed, 
for it was claimed by a formidable coin})etitor. This was 
William, Earl of Douglas. That family, in which so many 
great men ha<l ariHen, was now come to a great piUh of power 
and prosperity, and poBseseed almost a sovereign authority in 
the southern i^arts of Scotland. The Earl of Douglas was on 
the pntscut occasion induced to do[mrt from his claim, upon 
bis son Ix^ing married to Kuphemia, the daughter of Robert II. 
Stewai't therefore was crowned without further ()p])o&ition. But 
the extreme ])Ower of the Douglases, wbiid) raised them almost 
to a level with the cn)wn, W'os afterwards the occasion of great 
national commotion and distn^s. 

There were oot many things of moment in the history of 
Robert II. But the wars with England were less frequent, and 
the Scots had learned a better way of conducting them. The 
following inHtiuiccH may \\c selccle<l. 

In 1385 the French finiling tlieinsclves haul pressed by the 
English, in their own country, resolved to send an army into 
Scotland, to assist that nation in making w'ar upon the English, 
and thus find work for the latter |H?oplc at home. They sent, 
tlierefore, one thousand men-at-arms,—knights, an<l squires, 
that is, in full armour ; and as each of these hnd four or five 
flnldiers under him, the whole fore4> was very considerable. 
They sent also twelve hundred suits of complete armour to the 
S(tuts, witlj a large sum of money, to assist them to make war. 
Tina great force wuh commandcfl by John de Vieune, High 
Admiral of Fi*aii(^ a brave and distinguished general. 

In the meantime, the King of England, Richard 11., nam- 
mnned together, ou his side, a larger army perhaps than any 
King of Eoglaml had ever licfore comznanded, and moved 
wards the Scottish Border. The Scots also assembled large 
forces, and the French Admiral ex|>ectcd there would be a great 
pitched battle. He s^d to the Scottish nobles, ^ You hare 
always said, that if you had s<»me hundreds of French men-at 
arms to help you, you would give battle to the English. Now, 
here we are to give you aid—Let us give battle/^ 

The Scottish nobles answered, that they would not nm*to 
great a hazard, as risk the fate nf the country in one battle j 
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and one of them, probably Douglae, conveyed John de Vienue 
to a narrow pass, where, uiif^een tlicmflelvcR, they might see the 
army of England niJirch tlirongh- The Snot made the admiral 
remark at the great luultitade of archcra, the numlxir and liigh 
discipline of the EnglUh men-at-arms, and then A^kud the 
Frenchman, as a soMicr, whether he conhi o^lvise the Scots to 
oppose th(ijc elomis of andiera witii a Jew ill tridiied Higliland 
boxmeri, or enc/>iiijtcr with tlicir small tn^ttiug nags the onset 
of tlic brilliant cliivaJry England. 

Tlic Adniind dc Vienne could not but own that tlie risk wus 
too unequal. '‘But yet, if you do not fight/' he said, what 
do you moan to do t If you do not opixwo this great force, the 
English will destroy yonr country.” 

tliem do tlieir worst,” said Douglas, smiling; “they 
will find but little to destroy. Out jH'Ople arc all retirtsd into 
woods, bills, and raoniKses, and Imre driven off their cattle, 
which is tlicir (inly property, ub»ug with them. The English 
will find nothing cither to take away or to eat. Tlio houses 
of the gentlenico arc small towers, with thick walls, which oven 
firo will not destroy; ns for the conimou iM;<»plc, they dwell in 
mere huts, and if the English ehot»se to brnn them, a few trees 
from tile wood u all that is to build them up 

again.” 

“ But what will you do with your army if you do not fight ?” 
said the Frinchinaii; “and how will ymir people endure the 
distress, and ramine^ and plunder, wdiich must be the cous4'^ 
qnenccs of the invasion ?” 

“Yuu bliall SCO that our army will not lie idle,” said 
Douglas; “uiul os for our Scottish jH‘ople, they will endure 
pillage, and they will endure famine, and every other extremity 
of war ; but they will not endure an English master.” 

The event showcul the trutl\ of what Douglas had said, The 
great army of England entered Scotland on the eastern side ot 
the frontier, and marched on, much enibarnissod and distressed 
for want of provisions, laying waste the villages and what pro¬ 
perty they found, but finding very little to destroy, and notbing 
to subsist upem. On the cK^ntrary, no sooucr did the Scottish 
noblcA learn that the English were fairly engaged in Scotland, 
than, with a numerous army, consisting chiefly of light cavalry, 
like that led by Douglas and Randolph in 1327, they burst 
into the western counties of Eogland, where they gained more 
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Spoil, and did more damage, in the course of a day or two’e 
lujach, than the Eng! ...a could have done in Scotland hod they 
burned the whole country from the Border to Aberdeen. 

The English were quiokly callctl back to the defence of their 
own eonutry, and though there had been no battle, yet from 
hiul roads, want of forage, scantiness of provisiems, autl similar 
causes, they liad simtuncid a heavy loss of men and horses; 
wliilo the Scottish anny, on the contrary, had kc'pt good cheer 
in a connUy HO much licher than their own, aod were grown 
wealthy by plunder. This wise sclieinc of defence hud been 
rrc(immondvd to his posterity by the Bruco as the only effectual 
humIc of defending the Scottwh frontier. 

Aa to tiie French auxiliariea, they quarrelled very much 
with ilic ie(Ti>tiou they met with. They complained that the 
mition whi(*h they came to assist t)*catcil tb<in with uo kindness 
or good-wiU, and that they withheld from them forage, pwvi* 
sions, ami other supplies. The Scots n'plied, on the other 
hand, tliut their allies were ao cx{»oii8C to them, without being 
of any use ] that their wants were many, and could not be 
supplied in so ]>oriT a country as Scotland; and filially, that 
they insulted the inliabitants, and ]»i]lHgM the country wherever 
they dur^it. Nor would the Scots permit the French to leave 
Scotland till they gave security that they would pay the ex- 
pCTl^c6 of their own maintcr.anca The French knights, who 
had bu}>ed to acquire l>oth wealth and fame, returueil in very 
bad humour from a kingdom where the people were so wild and 
uncivilisc'cl, and the country so mountainous and ]x)or; where 
the patches of cultivatotl land bore no proportion to the ex¬ 
tended wastes, and the wild animals were mud) more numerous 
than those which were trained for the u.se of man. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage, that the 
Scots avoided great battles with the Elnglbh. They readily 
engaged in smaller actions, when they fought with the utmost 
valour on both sides, till, as an old historian expresses it, sword 
and lance could endure no longer, and then they would part 
from each other, saying, “ GocmI day; and thanks for the sport 
you have shown.*’ A very remarkable instance of such a des¬ 
perate brittle occurred in the year 1388. 

The Scottish nobles had <letermined upon an invasion of 
England on a large scale, and bad assembled a giant army for 
that purpose; but learning that the peo[>le of Northumberland 

10 
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were raising an army on the eastern frontier, they resolved ts. 
4imit their incursion to that vhicii might 1>e achieved by the 
Karl of Douglas, with a chosen band of four or five thousand 
cicm With this force he jienotrated into the mountiuuous 
frontier of England, where an assault was least expected, and 
issuing forth near Newcswtle, fell nj)on the flat and rich country 
arountl, slaying, pliuidcring, buniing, and loading his army 
with fli)oil. 

Perey, Earl of North uuibcrland, an EuglUh noble great 
power, and with wlmm tl^e Douglas had frequently had en- 
countoi's, Rent his two sous, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, 
to stop the progrcKs of this invasion. Both were gallant 
knights i but the first, who, from hiR imi»ctuoKity, w;lb called 
Hotspur, was one of the most distinguished warriors in England, 
ns Doughs was in Scotland. Tim brothers threw themselves 
hastily into Newcastle, to defend tliat important town; and as 
Donglas, in an insulting uiHiiiier, drew up hts followers before 
the wulK they cuine out to skirnnsb with the Scots. Douglas 
and Henry Percy cnco«ntere<l personally; an<l it so chanced 
that Douglas in the stniggle got possession of Hotspur’s spear, 
to the cud of which was att:tchcd a small omaineut of silk, 
embroidered with pearls, on w'hich was represented a lion, the 
cognisaiicrc, us it in calh'd, of the Percies. Douglas shook tbiR 
tro))liy aloft, and declared that he would carry it into Scotland, 
and ])Iant it on bis castle of Dalkeith. 

‘‘That,” said IVrcy, “ehalt tliou never do. I wdll regain 
my lancc cm thou can&t get back into ScotlancL” 

“Then,** said Douglas, come to seek it, and thou shalt 
find it iM’fore my tent.” 

The Bcottiah army, having coni]i)cted the ])uj*poBe of their 
expedition, began their retreat up the vale of the little river 
Reed, which nfiordcd a tolerable road running north-westward 
towanls their own frontier. They encamps at Otterbum, 
about twenty miles from the Scottish bonier, on the 19th 
August 1388. 

lu tlie middle of the night the alarm aro^e lu the Scottish 
camp tiiat the English host were comim: upon them, and the 
moonlight eliowc<l the appro;icb of Sir Henry Percy, with a 
body of men superior in number that of Douglas. He had 
already crossed the Kccd water, and was advancing towards 
the left flank of tlie Scottish army. Douglas, not choosing to 
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receiTe the assault in that position, drew his men out of the 
camp, and with a degree of inUitaty skill which could scarce 
have been cspectc<l when his forces were of such an undisciplined 
character, he altogether changed the position of the army, and 
presented his troops mth their front to the advancing l^ln^lish. 

Hotspur, in the me^intiine, marched his squadrons through 
the deserted camp, where there were none left but a few 
servants and stragglers of the army. The iiiterruptious which 
the English troops met with threw them a little into disorder, 
when the moon arising sliowetl them the 8<;ottish army, which 
they had supiMWcd to l>e retreating, drawn up in corapletc 
order, and |)repared to fight. The battle commenced with the 
greatest fury; for Percy and Doughis were the two most dis¬ 
tinguished soldiers of their Utnc, and each army trnsti^d in the 
courage and talents of their commanders, whoso names were 
shouted on cither side. The Scots, who were outnumbered, 
were at length about to give way, when Douglas, tlicir leader, 
caused his Ixinncr to advanix^, attcndeil by hia l>cat men. Ho 
himself shouting his war-ciy of “Douglas!” rushed forward, 
clearing his way with the blows of liis hattlc-nxe, and breaking 
into the very thickest of the enemy. lie fell, at length, under 
three mortal wounds. Had his death been observed by the 
enemy, the event wouhl prolmbly have decided the battle 
against the Scots; but the EoglLsIi only knew that some brave 
man-at-anns hud fallen. Meantime the other Scottish nobles 
presscfl forward, and found their general dying among several 
of his faithful esquires and pages, who lay slain around. A 
stout pri<isfc, called William of North Berwick, the chaiJain of 
Douglas, was protecting the body of his wounded patron with 
a long lance. 

“ How fores it, cousin Y ” said Sinclair, the first Scottish 
knight who came up to the expiring leader. 

“ Indifferently,” answcrctl Douglas j “ but blessed be Gofl, 
my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not on down-beds. 
I sink fast; but let them still cry my war-ciy, and conceal my 
death from my followers. There waa a tradition in our family 
that a dead Douglas should win a field, and I trust it will be 
this day accomplished.” 

The nobles did as be bad enjoined; they concealed the 
EarVs body, and again rushed on to the battle, shouting 
“DouglasI Douglas!” louder than before. The English were 
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weakened by the loee of the brave brother, Henry and 
Ralph Percy, hotli of whom were mode priflonera, fighting mOBt 
gallantly, and almc^t no man of note amongst the English 
escaped death or captivity. Hence a Scottish poet has said oi 
the name of Douglas, 

'* Hosts have i)ocn knowti :tt tl^at dread sound to yield, 

And| Donglas dead, bis name hath won the MA," 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner of Sit Hugh Mont¬ 
gomery, who obliged him for ransom to build a cnatlc fi)r him 
at Penoon in Ayrshire. The Inittle of Otterbum was dia.mtroiia 
to the leaflets on lK>lb eides—Percy being ma<lc caj^tivo, and 
Douglas slain on the ficliL It bos been the subjC'Ct of many 
songs and poems, and the great lustorian Eroi>^art says, that 
one other action only excepted, it was the l>cst fought battle 
of that warlike time. 

Robfut II. died at his cuRtle of Dundonald in Kyle, after a 
short illness, in the Boventy’fifth year of his ago, on the 19 th 
April 1390. His reign of nineteen years did not approach in 
glory to that of his maternal grandfather, Robert flnirc; but 
it waa far more fortunute than that of David II. The claims 
of Baliol to the crown were not revived; and thongh the English 
mode more than one incursion into Scotland, they were never 
able to rotmn long possession of the country. 


CHAPTER XVIT 

Accession of Robert III.—PisorJerly litafe of tht UvihlMnh—Clan 
Chaitan end Clan Kay—The Duke of Rotheay^Battle of 
Homildan—of Shrewsbury — Ca))iure of I*rinu James by the 
fSnglishy and death of R(J>eri TIL 

Contemporary Soverfigns. — EugUnU^ Richard II., Henry IV. 

France : Charles VI. 

1390—r4o6 

Thb eldest son of Robert JI. was originally called John. But 
it was a popular remark that the kings nametl John, both of 
France and Fmgland, had been unfortunate, and the Scottish 
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people were very partial to the name of Robert, from its having 
been borne by the great Bruce. John Stewart, there¬ 
fore, on ascending the Scottish throne, clianged his 
name to that of Robert III. Wc shall see, however, 
tliat this poor king remained as unfortunate as if his name had 
still been John. 

Tlie disturbances of the fiiglilajiilB were one of the plagues 
of his reign. You lunst recollect that that extensive range of 
luouatains was inhabited by a nice of men different in language 
and nniuners from tlie Lowlanders, and divided into families 
called duns. The Eiiglisli termed them the Wild Scots, and 
the I'Vench the Scottish Savages; and, in good tnith, very 
wild a?id snvage they seem to have beem. The losses which 
the Low C/Ountry had sustmned by the English wars bful 
weakened the dUtricts next the Highlands so much, that 
they l)ccame unable to repress the incursions of the inountaiueers, 
who iloKcended from their lulls, took spoil, buruod and destroyed, 
as if In the country of an enemy. 

In 1302 a large IhhIt of these Highlanders broke down 
from the Grampian Mountains. The chiefs were called Clan- 
Douuochy, or sous of Duncan, answering to the clan now called 
Kol^rtson. A party of the Ogilvics and Lindsays, under Sir 
Walter Ogilvy, Slicriff of Angus, marched liastily against them, 
and cliargcd them wiili their kuccs. But notwithstanding 
the advantage of their being mounted and completely sbcaMicd 
in armour, the Uigldauders defended themselves with such 
obstinary as to slay the sherifF and sixty of his followoB, 
and repulse tl)e Lowland genUemeu. To give some idea of 
tiicir ferocity, it is told tliat Sir David Lindsay, having in the 
first encounter run his lance through the body of one of the 
Highlanders, bore him down and pinued him to the eartlL In 
this condition, aud in his dying agonies, the Highlander writhed 
himself upwanls on the spear, and exerted his last strength in 
fetcliing a sweeping blow at the armed knight with bis two- 
handed sword. The stroke, made with all the last energies of 
a dying man, cut through LiudBa}*^6 stirmp and steel-boot, and 
though it did not sever his leg from his body, yet wounded him 
so severely as to oblige him to quit the field 

It happened, fortunately perhaps for the Lowlands, that the 
wild Highlanders were as much addicted to quarrel with each 
other as with their Lowlanel neighbours. Two clans, or rather ^ 
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two leagues or confederacies, composed each of eevera} separate 
clanS}^ fell into such deadly feud with each other as filled the 
whole neighbourhood with slaughter and discord. 

When this feud or quarrel could be no otherR'isc ended, it 
was resolved t)jat the diffe^rence should he decided by a combat 
of thiiiry men of the Clan Chattan, against the same number 
of the Clan Kay^ that the luttlc nliould take place on the 
North Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level mca<low, in part 
surrounded by the river Tay; and that it should he fought in 
presence of the King and his nobles. Now, there was a cruel 
policy in this arrangciuetit; for it was to be supposed that all 
the best and leading men of each clan would desire to be among 
the thirty which were to fight for tbeir honour, and it was no 
less to 1^ expected that the battle woul<i be very bloody and 
desperate. I'hus, the prolmblc event would l>e, that both clans, 
having lo&t very many of their l>cst and bravest men, would be 
more easily managed in future. Such was probably the view 
of the Xing and his counsellors in ijcrmitting tliis desperate 
conflict, which, however, was much in the spirit of the times. 

The jiurtics on each Bi<lc were drawn out, armed with sword 
and target, axe and dogger, and stood looking on each other 
with fierce and savage asi>ccts, when, just as the signal for fight 
was expected, the commatider of the Clan CliatUn perceived 
that one of his men, whose heart had failed him, had deserted 
his etiindard. There was no time to seek another man from 
the clan, so the chieftain, ax his only resource, was obliged to 
offer a reward to any one who woiJd fight in the room of the 
fugitive. Pcrha{)a you think it might be difiicult to get a man, 
who, for a small hire, woulil undergo the perils of a battle 
which w'os likely to bo so obstinate and deadly. But in that 
fighting age men valued their lives lightly. One Henry Wynd, 
a citizen of Pcrtli, and a saddler by trade, a little Imndy-lcgged 
man, but of great strength and activity, and well accustomed 
to use the broadsword, offered himself, for half a French crown, 
to serve on the part of the Clan Chattau in the battle of that 
day. 

The signal was tlien given by sound of the ixiyal tnim])cts, 
and of the great war‘b.igpipes of the Highlanders, and the two 
parties fell on each other with the utmost fury; their natural 
ferodtj of temper being ezdted by feudal hatr^ against the 
^ 8^** Thi Fair MM o/ Pmik,^ FMs. 
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hostile clan, zeal for the honour of their own, rind a conscious' 
uesB that tliey were fighting in presence of the King and nobles 
of Scotland. As they fought with tlie two-banded sword and 
axe, the wounds they inflicted on each other were of a gliastly 
size and character. Heads were cloveu asunder, liinl)S were 
lopped from the trunk. I'hc meadow wiis soon drenched with 
blood, and covered with dead and wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, tlie ehieflain of the Clan 
(Jhattan obeerved that Henry Wynd, after he had slain one 
of the Clan Kay, drew aside, and did not seem willing to fight 
more. 

“ How is this,” smd he, “art thou afraid ?” 

"Not I,” answered Henry; "but I have done enough of 
work far half^arcrown.” 

"Forward and fight,” smd the Highland chief; "he that 
doth not gmdgo his day’s work, I will nut stint him in his 
wagea” 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged into the con¬ 
flict, and, by bis excelleuco as a swordsman, contributed a great 
deal to the victory, which at length fell to the Clan Chatton. 
Ten of the victuiB, with Henry Wynd, whom the Highlanders 
called the Oow Chrom (that is, the crooked or bandydegged 
siuitb, for he was iKDth a smith and a saddler, war-saddles being 
then made of steel), were left ulivc, but they w'ere all wounded. 
Only one of the Clan Kay survived, and he was unhurt. But 
this single individual dai^ not oppose himself to eleven men, 
though all more or less injured, but, throwing himself into 
the Tay, swam to tlio other side, and went off to carry to the 
Highlands the news of his clan’s defeat. It is said, he was so 
ill received by his kinsmen that he put himself to <kuth. 

Some part of the above stoiy is matter of tradition, but the 
general fact is ccrtaiiu Henry Wynd was rewarded to the 
Higldand chieftain’s best abilities; but it was remarked that, 
when the battle was over, he was not able l;> t<3ll the name of 
the clao be had fought for, replying, wlien tuskefl on which 
side he had Itcen, that be was fighting fi>r his own hand. 
Hence the proverb, " Every man for his own hand, as Henry 
Wynd fought 

In the meantime troubles, to wliich we have formerly 
alluded, broke out in the family of Robert IIL The King 
bad be^ lamed in early yotith by the kick of a horsiv which 
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bad prevented his enga^ug in war. He was by disposition 
peaceful, religious, and just, but not dmi of mind, and easilj 
iiD)>ose(l on by tliosc about liim, and i>articularly by his brother 
the Duke of Albany, a luuu of an enterprising character, but 
crafty, ambitious, and crueL 

Tliis prince, the next heir to the crown, if the King's 
children cauld be displaceil, continued to bow strife and 
animosity l>ctwixt his father and the Duke of Kothsay, the 
eldest son of Robert ill., and heir to his kingdom. Kothsay 
was young, guy, aud irregular, bis father old, and strict iii bis 
principles] occasions of quarrel easily arose betwixt tlicui, aud 
Albany represented the conduct of the son to the father iu the 
worst light 

The King and Queen seem to have been of opinion that 
the maxriagc of the priuce might put an end to his idle and 
licentious course of life. But All^ny, whom they couaulted, 
conducted this important affair in a manner disgraceful to the 
royal family. He proceeded upon the princijdc, that the prince 
should marry the daughter of such Scottish noble as was vrilling 
to pay the largest sum of money for the honour of coimecting 
himself with the royal bouse. The powerful George, Eurl of 
March, was at iimt the largest offerer. But although the 
prince was coutracted to the daughter of that uc^blcman 
accordingly, yet the match whs broken off by Albany, when a 
still larger sum was offered by the Earl of Douglas. ITis pre¬ 
decessor Earl James, killed at Otterbum, hod mnriiod the 
Kiug^s sister, and Earl Archibald was now desirous that his 
own diiuglitcr shoulil be even more nearly conncetal with 
royalty, by wedding the heir of the throne. They were married 
accordingly, but in an evil hour. 

The prince continued to give offence by the levity of his 
conduct; Albany continued to pour bis complaints into the 
King's ear, aud Douglas became also the enemy of his royal 
son-in-law. 

The history of this reign being imijerfect, we do not dis¬ 
tinctly know what charges were brouglit against the Duke of 
Rotlisay, or how far they were true or f^se.. But it seems 
certain that ho was delivered up by his father to the power of 
lus uncle of Albany, and that of bis father-in-law, the Earl of 
Douglas, who treated him with the utmost cruelty. 

A vilhuu named Kamorgiiy, with the assistance of Sir 
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Witliam Lindsa;, wu£ fumisbcd with a wamoit for apprehend¬ 
ing aod coniining the person of the beir-npparent of Scotland. 
Armed with this authority, they seized ui)on bini as he was 
journeying in Fife, without any euspidon—placed him upon 
au ordin;iry workdiorse, and conducted him to tlie strung tower, 
or castle, of F^iikhind, belonging to Albany. It was a heavy 
fall of rain, but the poor prince was allowed no other shelter 
than a peasant’s cloak. When in tliat gloomy fortress, lie was 
thrown into a dungeon, and for fifteen days suffered to remain 
without food, under the charge of two rutliaDs named Wright 
and Selkirk, whose task it was to watch the agony of their 
victim till it terminated in death. It h) said that one woman, 
touched with bis lanicDtatlons, contrived to bring him from time 
to time thin barley cakes, concealed in her veil, which she 
passed through the bars of his prison; and that another woman 
supplied him with milk from her own bosom. Both were die- 
covered, and what scanty resources their clxuiity could afford 
were intercepted; and the unhappy prince died in the mouth of 
March 1402 of famine,—the most severe and lingering mode 
among the many by which life may be endod.^ 

There is no evidence that the old King, infinn and simple- 
minded as he was, suspected the foul play wdjicb his son had 
received; but the veTigeunce of God seemed to menace the 
country in which such a tragedy had been actc<L The ]j)arl 
of March, incensed at the breach of the contract betwixt his 
daughter and tlie prince, deserted the Scottish cause, and em¬ 
braced that of Kngl^d. He tied to Korthumberland, and 
from thence made repeated incursions upon the Scottish 
frontier. 

The Earl of Llouglas, placing himself at the head of ten 
thousand men, made an incuraion into England, with banner 
displayed, and took great spoil. But, in rotuming, he was way¬ 
laid by the celebrated Hotspur, who, with George of March 
and others, had assembled a numerous army. Douglas, with 
the same infatuation as had been displayed at so many other 
battles, took hia ground on au eminence c^od Homildon, where 

^ ** VTiiiiXi at last sank, his body found in a state too dreadfal 
to be described, which showed that, in Uie extremities of hunger, he had 
gnawed and tom his own iJesli. It was then carried to the monastery 0 / 
Lindoros, and there privately buried, while a report was circulated that 
the pnoce bod been takeo ill and died of a dysentery.''—T ttlie. 
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his numerous ranks were exposed to the English arrows, the 
Scots sulfcriiig great loss, for which they wore unable 
to rejiay the enemy. While they were thus sustain¬ 
ing u dresdfiiJly unequal combat, a bold Scottish 
knight, named Sir John Swintou, called with a loud voice, 
^‘Why do wc reniatn here on this hillside, to be shot like 
stags with arrows, when we might rush down upon the English, 
and dispute tiie combat hand to hand 1 Let those who will 
descend with me, that we may g:un victory, or fall like men.” 
There a young iiohlcman in the liost, <^llcd the Lord of 
Gordon. The person living whom he most detested was this 
same Sir John Swinton, l^ciiuse in some private quarrel he 
hml slain Gordon's father. Hut when he he^ird him give such 
resolute and brave advice in that dreadful extremity, be re¬ 
quired to l»c made a knight at Swintou’s baiid; For,” said he, 
^ from the hand of no wiser lesidor, or braver man, can 1 ask 
that honour.” Swinton granted his desire, and having hastily 
performed the ceremony by striking the young man on the neck 
with the dat of Ills sword, and bidding him arise a knight, ho 
and Gordon rushed down side by side with their followers, and 
made considerable slaughter amongst the English. But not 
being Buj){K)rted by other chiefs, they were overpowered and 
cut to pieces. The Scots lost the battle, sustaining a total 
defeat; and Dougbis, wouuded, and having lost an eye, fell into 
the bands of the English as a prisoncu. 

A singuhir traiu of events followed, wliieh belong rather 
to English than Scottish history, but which it is proper you 
should know. The litii of Northumberland, father to Hotspur, 
associated with other discontented nobles, had determined to 
rebel against Henry IV., then King of England. To strengthen 
their forces, they gave Douglas his lil>erty, and engaged him to 
assist tliem in the civil war whiuli was impending. Douglas 
come accordingly with a liond of his countrymen, and joined 
Henry Percy, called Hotspur. They marclied together into 
England, and fought a memorable battle with the royal forces 
near Shrewsbury. As Henry IV. wua personally present in the 
battle, Douglas reserved to seek him out, and end the contest 
by killing or making him prisoner. The King had, however, 
several other champions in the field, arme<i and mounted exactly 
like himself Of these, Douglas l^led no less than three, as 
they appeared one after anotlier; so that when at length he 
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encountered the real kiug> he cidled out) with amazement^ 
AVhere the devil do all these kings come from The Scottish 
earl attacked Henry himeelf with the same fury with wliich he 
had assaulted those who represented him, overtlirew the royal 
banner, slaying a valiant knight, Sir Thomaa Blunt, to whose 
care it batl been commilte<l, and was about to kill the King. 
But nmnl)C] R, atid C8]jecially the brave Prince of Wales, his son, 
came to the King of EnglaiHi’s assistance; and before Douglas 
could figlit his way forward to Henry, Hotspur wua killed by an 
a) row-shot, and his i>arty were obliged to lly. Douglas at length 
coudescciided to fly also, but his horse stumbling in aacending 
a hill, he was again wounded and taken. 

We return to ]x>or King Robert HI., who was now exhausted 
by age, inflrruitics, and flimily calmity. He had still a re¬ 
maining son, allied James, about eleven years old, and he was 
probably afraid to entrust him to the keteping of Albany, as his 
death would have rendered that ambitious prince next heir to 
the throne. He resolved, tlierefore, to send the young prince to 
France, under pretence tliat lie would rccciN^ a better educa¬ 
tion there than Scotland could afford him. An English vessel 
captured that on board of which the prince was sailing 
to France, and James was sent to London. When 
Henry beard tlmt the Prince of Scotland was in his 
power, he resolved to detain him a prUotier. This was very 
unjust, for the countries of England and Scotland were at peace 
together at the time. Tlie Ring scut him to prison, however, 
saying, tliat “ The prince woidd be as well educated at his court 
as at that of France, for that be understood French well.’* 
This was said in mockery, imt Henry kept his word in this 
point; and though the Scottish prince was confined unjustly, 
he received an excellent education at the ex])eu8c of the English 
monarch. 

This new misfortune, which placed the only remaining son of 
the poor old King in the bonds of the English, seems 
to have broken the heart of Robert III., who died 
about a year afterw ards, overwlielmcrl with calamities 
and infirmity.^ 

^ *‘ThiF last blow," says Sir Walter Scott eUewbere, completely 
broke tke heart of tbe unhappy King Hobart IIL Vengeance followedi 
tbongb with ft slow pace, ilie tremory ftud cruelty of bis brother. Robori 
of Albany*! own gray bain went, indeed, in peace to the grave, and 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

lUg^.ncy Uohcrl, Dui'c AliMw;—Jedbwrgh C<uih 'Battle 0/Ilarlaw 

of Martlac, Vuiee of Albany—The Hcots in Finance 
Df^iveranct of Jaihoa Lfroih Ca}ttivity» 

CONTEMPORAKV SOVEREIGNS,/.!«</: Henry IV.» Henry V., 
Ileury VL luapuex Charles VL, Charles VII 

1406^142^ 

Albany, the brother of Robert III., was now Regent of the 
kingdom, of wbieh he had long actually pos 2 >cbseil the supreme 
goveruuieut. lie was, it may be supjHml, in no great Ijiury 
to obtain the rdcAKC of his nephew Prinoo James, w^liose return 
to Scotlaiul must have ended his own power. lie w'as, as we 
have seen, a wicked, cruel, and ambitious man ; yet be was 
regular in adminUteiing justice, and took gn^at care not to lay 
any taxes ou the peo])lc. Even iu bis time, it would seem that 
the extent of writings used for the tran^fcreuco of [property had 
become a subject of complaint. When ui>oq this subject, Albany 

he transti rred the regency, which he had so foully acriuJred, to hi^9 sou 
Murdoch. But uiuelecQ years afUr thu death of the old King, Jauies 1. 
returned to Scotland, sud I’uke Mu^ioch of Albany, with his sous, was 
brought to the scaffold, in expiation of his father's guilt and his own.'*— 
Fait Maid of Pertii* On the character of King Rohrjt HI., the second 
of the ill-fated femily of Stewart who filled the throue of Scotland, Sir 
Walter remarks: "Be bad many virtues, and was not wdthgul talent; 
but it was his great misfuriuDe that, like others of his devoted line, his 
merits were not of a kind suited to the part he was calleii u^jon to porform 
in life. Tl<e King of so fit*rce a ]iec>]de as tiio Scots tlien were, ought to 
have been warlike, prompt, and Silive, liberal in rewarding services, strict 
in puniNhiiig criinos ; one whoso conduct should make him feared as well 
as beloved. The qualiUes of Robert tlie Third were the reverse of all 
these. In youth he had indeed soeu butties ; but, without iucurring dis* 
grace, he had never manifested the chivalrous love of war and pel'll, or the 
eager desire to distinguish him self by dangerous achicvcincuts, which that 
age ex])ec(ed from alt who were of noble birth, and had claims to authority. 
B^des, his luibUry career was very short. Amidst the tunmlt of a 
toumaiueut, the young Karl of Garrick, such wok then his title, received 
a kick from s horse l in couseijnence of which, he w&s lame for the rest of 
his life. As Robert bad never testified much predilection for violent ex* 
ertios, he did not probably much regret the incapacities which exempted 
him from these active •ceDee.’*^iM. 
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used oftcu to praise the BimpUcity and brevity of an ancient 
charter by King Athelstane, a Saxon monarch. It had been 
granted to the ancient Northumbrian family called Koddam (»f 
Roddam, and had fallen into tlie handfl of the Scots on some of 
their pluDilcring parties. 

Jeilburgh Castle, which the English had kept ever since the 
battle of i3urhani, had been taken by the Teviotdale Borderers, 
Olid it was [proposed that it should be pulled down, in order 
that it iniglit not again aifetrd the (suemy a stronghold on the 
froutiei*8. This was a common jxdicy with the Scots, who 
considered their desert w<m1s and mountains as bettor points 
of defence than walled uistlcs, wliich the English iinderstood 
liow to atbick or (leren<l m\ich Ivettor than they did. 

To defray the expense of mnintmning the men engaged in 
demolishing this Luge and strong fortress, it was proposed to 
lay a small tax of two i>onnies on each health in Scotland. 
But the Regent determined to )iay it out of his own and the 
King’s revenue, resolvixl, as he said, that ho would not begin 
his regency by a nic;tfiire which must afilict the poor. 

[ii other respects, Alhiny an unworthy char^wter. He 
was not even brave, which was a fiiiling uncommon in his age 
and family; and though he engaged in several wars with 
England, he did not gain cither honour or success in any of 
them. 

One of the most n^markable events during bis government 
was the battle of Harlaw. This was fought by a prince, called 
Donald of the Isles, who possessed all tho islatids on the west 
side of Scotland. He was also the proprietor of great estates 
on the mainland, aiul aspirefl to the rank and used the style 
of an independent sovereign. 

This Donald, in the year 1411, laid claim to the earldom of 
Boss, then vacant, which the Regent bad determined to bestow 
on a member of bis own famUy. Donald of the Isles raised ten 
thousand men, all Highlanders like himself, and invading the 
north of Scotland, came as {kr as a place called Harlaw, about 
ten miles from Al>crdceii. Here he was encountered by the 
Earl of Alar, at the bead of an inferior army, but comix)3ed of 
Lowland gentlemen, better armed and disciplined 
than the followers of Donald. A m<wt desjHjrate 
battle ensued, in which both parties auRered great loss. 

On that of Donald, the chieft of the clans called Macintosh and 
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MacLean were both slain, with about a thousand men. Mar 
lost nearly five hundred! brave gentlcnien, amongst them Ogilvy, 
Scrymgconr, Jrvine of Dniiii, and other men of rank. The 
Provost of Al)er(leeti, who had brought to the Earl of Mar*s 
host a detachment of tlie inhabiUuits of that city^ was slain, 
fighting bravely. This loss was so much regretted by the citi¬ 
zens, that a rcsolutioD was sidopted, that no Provost should in 
future go out in hia ofKcial capacity beyond the limits of the 
immofliate territory of the town. This rule Is still observed. 

But thnugli the Lowlanders KulfiTcd sevtjrely, the High¬ 
landers had the worst, and were obliged to retreat after the 
battle. This was fortunate for Scotland, since otherwise the 
Highlanders, at that time a wild and itarluirous ))eoplc, would 
have overrun, ami j>criiap« sintiwlly conqneml, a great part of 
the civilised country. The battle of llarlaw was long re- 
memi>erod, owing to the bmvtiry with wbich the field was 
disputed, and the numbers which fell ou both sides. 

The R^^gent Albjuiy, after havitig ruled Scotland for about 
thirty^four years, including the time under his father and 
brother, died at the castle of Stirling in the thirteenth year of 
his sole rcgciKjy, aged upwanis of eighty years, on the 3d Sep¬ 
tember Hid. He was succeeded in his high office by his son 
Murdac, Duke of AJl>any, a man who had neither the vices 
nor the virtues of his father. Duke Robc^rt wjis active, crafty, 
euspiciouB, and, in one Reuse at leaat, wi.^. The son was in¬ 
dulgent, indolent, and at the same time situ pic and easy to be 
imposed upon. Many quarrels and feuds broke out in the 
country, and even in his own family, which had been suppt'essed 
by the strong hand of bis father. Little memorable took place 
in the regency of Mimlac, but it was remarkable for the great 
renown which the Soots won in the wars of France. 

I have told you that a body of French knights came to Scot¬ 
land to assist the Scots against the English; and you must 
now know how the Scots repaid the obligation, by sending 
over a body of men to assist Charles, King of France, then in 
great danger of being completely conquered hy Heniy T. of 
England, who seemed on the point of expelling him from the 
kingdom, and possa«sing himself of the crown of France. A 
small army of about six or seven thousand chosen Scots had 
gone to France, under the command of John Stewart, Earl of 
Buchan, the second son of the Regent Robert, Duke of Albany 
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He had under him Lindsay, Swinton, and other men of con- 
sequence and fame. They gained an important victory over 
the English, then unaer coinman<] of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Heniy V. This prince, hearing that there was a 
body of Scots eocam})ed at a town called Baugd, and enraged 
that this northern i>cople shonld not only defcml their own 
country from the English, but also come over to give them 
trouble in France, made a hasty march to Burprisc them. He 
left behiufl liini those celebrated arcficrs, who hod usually 
afforded! the English means of conquest over the enemy, because 
he relied upon the rapi<lity of his morions, and understood the 
Scots were observing iudilfcrcnt iliscipliuc, and not keeping a 
vigilant watch. He anivod at Bauge, followed only by the 
knights and meihat-anna on horseback. Having forced the 
(Nisaage of a bridge, Clarence was pressing forward at the bead 
of bis cavalry, distinguishi^d by the riebness of his anoour, and 
by a splendid golden coronet wliich he wore over his hebnet. 
At this moment the Scottish knights charged the enemy. Sir 
John Swinton galln})cd against the Duke of Clarence, and un 
horsed him witli his lance, and the Karl of Buchan dashed out 
his brains with a hattlc-axc or A great many 

Etigliah knights and nobles were slain at this ren- 
counter. The French King, to reward the valour of 
the Scots, created the F^irl of Buchan Constable of France 
(one of the highest offices in the king<lom), and Count of 
Aubigny. 

The Scots, incited by the renown and wealth which tlieir 
countrymen had awjuir^, came over to France in greater 
numbers, and the Earl of Douglas himself was tempted to 
bring over a little army, in which the best and noblest of the 
gentlemen of the south of Scotland of coutse enrolled them* 
selves. They who did not go themselves, sent tlieir sons and 
brothers. Sir Alexander Horae of Home had iuteaded to take 
this course; and his brother, David Home of Wedderburn, was 
equippoii for the exixstlirioiL The cliief himself came down 
to the vessel to sec Douglae and his brother embark. But 
when the earl saw his old companion rin-arms about to take 
leave of him, be said, “ All! Sir Alexander, w'ho would have 
thought that thou and I should ever have parted !” 

“Neither will wo part now, my lord,” said Sir Alexander; 
and suddenly changing bis puriKise, he sent back bis brother 
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David to take care of his castle, family, and estate, and going 
to France with his old friend, died with him at the battle of 
Vcrnenil. 

The Ear) of whose miliUry liime w;tt so great, 

received high honours from the King of France, and was 
created Duke of Tourainc. The carl was used to ridiciJe the 
Duke of Bedfonl, who then acted as Regent ft»r Henry VL in 
France, and gave him the nickuaroe of John with the leaden 
mord. U{)on the I7tli August 14 24, Doughis received a 
message from the Duke of Bedford, that be intended to come 
and dine and ilrink wine with him. Douglas well understood 
the nature of the visit, and sent back word, tliat he should be 
wclc<>me. The Scots and Frcncli prepared for battle, while 
their chiefs consoUod together, and unfortunately difTcred in 
opinion. Tho Earl of Douglas, who considcretl their situntiou 
as favourable, recommended that they should receive the attack 
of the English, instc^ul of a^lvancing to meet them. The 
French Oonnt de Narbonne, however, insisted that they should 
march forward to the attack; and putting the French in 
motion, declared he would move to the fight whether the Scots 
did so or not. Douglas was thns compelled to advance like* 
wise, but it was in disorder. The English archers in the mean¬ 
time showered their arrows on the French; their men*at-anns 
charged; and a total route of the allied army was the conse¬ 
quence. Douglas and Buchan stood their ground, fought 
desperately, and died nobly. Home, Lindsay, Swinton, and 
far the greater part of that brave Scottish baud of auxiliaries, 
were killed on the spot. 

The great Earl of Douglas, thus slain at Verueuil, was dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of his family by the name of Tine- 
raar^ that is Loeeman^ as he was defeated in the great battles 
of Homildon, Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Vcmeuil, 
where he lost his life. His contemporary and rival, George, 
Earl of March, though not so celebrated a warrior, was as 
remarkable for being fortunate; for whether he fought on the 
Scottish or English side, hia party was always yictorious. The 
slender remaitjs of the Scottish forces were adopted by Charles 
of France as a life-guard; a body which was kept up by his 
successors for a groat many years. 

We return now to Scotland, whore tho Regent Murdac of 
Albany was so far from being able to guide the affmrs of the 
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state, that ho could not control his own sons. There were 
two of them, haughty l^ntious young men, who respected 
neither the authority of Grod nor man, and that of their father 
least of all Their niisbehariour waa so great, that Murdac 
began to think of putting an end to their had conduct and his 
own govcnimcnt at the same time, by obtaining the deliver¬ 
ance of the Xing from EngUsh captivity. A singular piece of 
insolence, on the part of his eldest son, is said to have deter¬ 
mined him to this mensurc. 

At this time the aimisement of hawking (that is, of taking 
birds of game by means of trained hawks) was a pastime 
greatly esteemed by the noliility. The JEtegent Murdac hod 
one faicon of peculiar cxcoUcnce, winch he yaJucd. His eldest 
son, Walter Stewart, had often asked this bird of bis father, 
and been as often denied At length one day when the Regent 
had the hawk sitting upon bis wrist, in the way that falconers 
carry such birds, Walter renewed his importunity al>out the 
falcon; and when his fatfier again refused it, ho snatched it 
from bia widst, and wrung its neck round. His father, greatly 
offended at so gross an insult, sold, in his anger, Since thou 
wilt give me neither reverence nor obedience, I will fetch 
home one whom we must all obey/' From that moment, he 
began to bargain witli the English in good earnest that they 
should restore James, now King of Scotland, to his own 
dominions. 

The English Government were not unwilling to deliver up 
James, the rather that he had fallen in love with Joanna, the 
Earl of Somemet’s daughter, nearly related to the royal family 
of England. They considered that this alliance would incline 
the young prince to peace with England; and that the education 
which he had received, and the friendships which he had formed 
in that country, would incline him to Im a good and peaceable 
neighbour. The Scots agreed to pay a considerable ransom; 
and epon these terms James, the first of that name, was set 
at lit^y and returned to become king in Scotland, after 
eighteen years’ captivity. He and his queen were crowned at 
Scone, 21fit May 1424. 


II 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Accession o/'J^cfnes 1,—Execution 0 / ifuT^dac, Duke 0 / Albany—State 
of the IJojfilands — ^f%tTder of i?ie Kin^—CharacUr of James 1. 

CoNTEMroRARY SOVEREIGNS.—: Henry VL 

Ft ante \ Charles VII. 

1424—1437 

This Kiug James, tbe first monarcb of tlio ^vas also 
tbo first of his UDfortuuate family who showed a high degree 
of talent. Robert 11. and Rol>ert JIL, hm father and grand¬ 
father, wore both rather amialde as individuals than respected 
for their endowments as monarclis. But James had received 
an excellent education, of which his talents bad enabled him 
to make tlio best use. Ho was also pnuleut and just, consulted 
the interests of his people, and oudeavoured, as far as he could, 
to repress those evils, which had grown up through the partial 
government of Robert, Puke of Albany, tbe rule of the feeble 
and slothful Puke Murdac, and the vicious and violent conduct 
of bis sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Murdac, who, 
with bis two suns, was tried, and condemned at Stirling for 
abuse of the King’s authority, committed while Murdac was 
Regeut. They were beheaded at the little eminence at Stir¬ 
ling, wliich is still showu on tbe Castle Hill The 
426 ^' Regent, from that elevated spot, might have a distant 
view of tlie magiiiiiceDt castle of Doune, which he had 
built for his residence; and tbe sons liad ample reason to regret 
their contempt of their father's authority, and to judge tbe tratb 
of his words, when he said be would bring in one who would 
rule them all. 

James afterwards turned his cares to the Highlands, which 
were in a state of terrible confusion. Ho marched into those 
disturbed districts with a strong army, and seized upon more 
than forty of tlie chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels 
were countenanced, put many of them to death, and obliged 
others to find eocurity that they would bo quiet in future, 
faster MacPonald, Lord of tbe Isles, after more than a year’s 
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captivity, and his mother rebuned in Tsdn as a hostage for his 
fidelity, endeavoured to oppose the royal authority; but the 
measures taken against him by James reduced hia power so 
much, that he was at last obliged to submit to the King's 
mercy. For this purpose the bumbled chief came to Edin¬ 
burgh secretly, and suddenly appeared iu tlje Cathedral Cburcli, 
where the ^ng was employed iu bis devotions upon Easter- 
day. He ap})eared without bonnet, armour, or ornamentB, 
with his legs and arms 1>are, and hia l>udy only covered with n 
plaid. Id this condition he delivered himself up to the King’s 
pleasure; and holding a naked sword in his band by the 
he offered the hilt to the King, in token of unreserved sub* 
miBsioD. James forgave him his repeated oflbncea, at the 
intorcessiou of the Queen and nobles present, but he detained 
him a prisouer in the strong canth of Tantallon, in East 
Lothian. Yet, after this submission of their prinripal 
^liicf, the West Uighlaudcrs and people of the Isles 
again revolted, under the command of ]>ODald BoUoch, the kins¬ 
man of Alastcr, who landed on the mainhmd with a considerable 
force, and defeated the Earls of Mar and of Caithness with 
great slaughter; but when ho beard that Jam^ was coming 
against him, Donald tbcmgbt it best to retreat to Ireland. 
James put to death many of hia followers. Donald himself was 
after wards killed in Ireland, and his head sent to the King. 

There is c.iofher story, which will show the cruelty and 
ferocity of these Highland robbers. Another MacDonald, 
head of a band in lloss-shire, bad plundered a poor widow 
woman jf two of her cows, and who, in her anger, ex(daiTned 
relocatedly that she would never wear shoes again till she had 
carried her complaint to the King for redr^s, should she travel 
to Edinburgh to seek him, It is &lse/' answered the bar¬ 
barian ; I will liave you shod myself ^fore you reach the 
court.” Acconiingly, he caused a smith to nail shoes to the 
poor woman’s nak^ feet, as if they had been those of a horse j 
after which he thrust her forth, wounded aud bleeding, on the 
highway. The widow, however, being a woman of high spirit, 
was determined to keep her word ] aud as soon as her wounds 
permitted her to travel, she did actually go on foot to Edin¬ 
burgh, and, throwing herself before James, acquainted him 
with the cruelty which had been exercised on her, and in evi¬ 
dence showed her feet, still Heamed and scarred. James beard 
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her with that mixture of pity, kindness, and un<M''ii troll able 
indignation which marked hi« chantcter, and, in groat resent¬ 
ment, caused MacDonald, aiifl twelre of his principal follow era, 
to be seized, and t^ have their feet shod with iron shocB, in 
the same mamior iis had l>ccii done to the wirlow. Id this 
condition tfiey were exhibited to the public for three days, and 
then executed. 

Thus Jnmes I. ro.‘?torcd a considerable degree of tranquillity 
to the country, which he found in such a distracted sUte. He 
made wise laws for regulating the commerce of the nation, both 
at home and with otimr stales, and strict it^gulations for the 
administration of juKtice betwixt those who had com]>]aiDta 
against one another. 

But bis greatc^st labour, and that which he found most diffi¬ 
cult to aceoinplish, was to diminish the power of the great 
nobles, wlio ruled like so many kings, c;icb on his own terri¬ 
tory and estate, and made war on the King, or upon one 
another, whenever it w;is tlicir phnisure to do so. These dis¬ 
orders he endeavoured to check, and luid several of the^e great 
persons brought to trial, and, upon Ibcir being found guilty, 
deprived them of their estates. The nobles complaiue^l that this 
was done out of spite against tbcoj, and that they were treated 
with hardship and injxisticc } and thus disamtents were enter¬ 
tained against this good Prince. Another cause of ofTcrice was, 
that to maintaui justice, and support, the auJiority of the 
throne, it was found necessary that some taxes fir this purpose 
should bo raised from the subjects; and the Scottish ]»enple 
being poor, and totally unaccustomed to ])ay any such contribu¬ 
tions, they iui]Jilted this odious measure to the King's averice. 
And thus, though King James was so well-intentioned a King, 
and certainly the ablest who had reigned in S^^otland since the 
days of Robert Bruce, yet both the high and the low murmured 
against him, which encouraged some wicked men amongst the 
nobility to conspire his death. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert Graham, 
uncle to the Karl of Stratheme. He was Ijold and ambitious, 
and highly offended with the King on account of an imprison¬ 
ment which he had suf^tained by the royal command. He drew 
into the plot the Earl of Athole, an old man of little talent, by 
promising to muke his son, Sir Robert Stewart, King of Scot¬ 
land, in place of James. Others were engaged m the conspiracy 
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from different motives. To many of tlieir attendants the^ 
pretended they only wi^^'cd to carry away a lady out of the 
court. To prepare his scheme, Graham retreated into the 
remote Highlands, and from thence sent a dcUance, renouncing 
his allegiance to tlie King, and threatening to put his sovereign 
to death with his own h:iD<L A price was set uj»ou his bead, 
payable to any one who sliould deliver liiin up to justice; but 
he lay oom ealctl in the wild mmintuns toproKCCute his revenge 
agdnsi James. 

The Christmas j^rcceding his murder w;iS fl})i)ointc(i by the 
King for hrdding a feast at Perth. In his way to that town 
he was met by a Highland woman, oalliiig herself a prophetess. 
She fitooil by the bide of the ferry by wliich ho was about to 
travel to the north, and crie^l with a loud voh^e,—“My Lord 
the King, if you pass this water, you will never return again 
alive.The King was stnick with this for a moment, because 
he hs<l read in a ^ok that a king sliould be slain that year in 
Scotland; for it often happe ns, that w Len a remarkable deed 
is in agitation, rumours of it get abroad, and are repeated 
under pretence of prophecies; but which are, in tnith, only 
conjectures of that which si^ms likedy to happen. There was 
a knight in tlie court, on whom th^ King had conferred the 
name of the King of Love, to whom the King said in jest,— 
There is a propliecy that a king shall be killed in Scotland 
this year; now, Sir Ah^xamW, that must conceru cither you 
or me, since wo t>vo arc the only kuigs in Scotland.” Other 
circumstatjccs occurn*d, wliich might Lave prevented the good 
King’s murder, but none of them were attended to. The 
King, while at Perth, took up his residence in an abbey of 
Black Friars, there being no castle or pahutc in the town con¬ 
venient for his residence j and this made the execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as bis gimrds, and the oflicera of his 
household, were quartered among the citizens. 

day h.vl boon Bi)cnb by the King in sport and feasting, 
and by the conspirators in preparing tor their enterprise. They 
had destroyed the locks of the doorK of the ajiartment, so that 
the keys could not be turned ; and they had taken away the 
bars with which the gates wore secured, and had provided 
planks by way of bridges, on which to ciosh the ditch which 
surrounded the mouaslery. At length, on the 20th February 
1437, all was prepared for carrying their tteoseuablo purpose 
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into execution, and Graham came from tuB hiding-place in 
the neigbbouriDg mountainB, with a p^ty of nigh three hundred 
men, and entered the gardens of the convent. 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. He bad 
passed the evening gaily with the nohloa and ladies of his 
court, in reading ronianr.fs, and in singing and niusic, or play* 
log at chess and tallies. The Earl of Atbole, and liis son Sir 
Robert Stewart, who exjiectcd to succeed James ou the throne, 
were among the com tiers who retired. At this time James 
remained ataiuling before the fire, and conversing gaily with 
the queen and her ladies before he wont to rest. The High¬ 
land woman before mentioued again demanded permiation to 
speak witli the King, hut was refused, on account of the un- 
timeliness of tlie Imur. All now were ordered to withdiw. 

At tins morn cot there was a noise and claHliiug heard, as of 
men in armour, and the torches in the g;iidcn cast up great 
fioslies of light against the windows. The King then recol¬ 
lected his deadly enemy, Sir Kolxjrt Grahnra, and guessed that 
he was coining to mmtier him. lie called to the huliea who 
were left in the chamber to keep the door as w*cU us they 
could, in order to give him time to escape. He first tried to 
get out at the wiudows, but they were fast barred, and defied 
his strengtli. By help of the tonga, which were in the chim¬ 
ney, he raised, however, a plank of the flooring of the apart¬ 
ment, and let himself down into a narrow vault beneath, 
used as a common sewer. This vault had fonnerly liad an 
opening into the court of the convent, by which he might 
have made his escape. But all things turned against the un¬ 
fortunate James; for, only three days before, he had caused 
the opening to be built up, because when he played at ball in 
the court-yard, the ball used to roil into the vault through 
that hole. 

While the King was in this place of concealment, the con- 
epirators were seeking him from chamber to chamber through¬ 
out the convent, and, at length, came to the room where the 
ladies were, The Queen and her women endeavoured, as well 
as they might, to keep the door shut, and one of them, 
Oatherine Douglas, boldly thrust her own arm across the 
door, instead of the bar, which had been taken away, as I 
told you. But the brave lady’s arm was soon broken, and the 
traitors rushed into the room with swords and daggers diawo, 
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hurting and thro'Vfrdng down such of the women as opposed 
them. The poor Queer atood half undressed, shrieking aloud; 
aiul one of the brutal assassins attacked, wounded, and would 
liave slain her, liad it not been for a son of Sir Robert Graham, 
who sdd to him, What would you do to the Queen 1 She is 
but a woman—Lot us seek the King.” 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, but without 
any Buccesa ; so they left the aiiartiricnt, and sought cleewhore 
about the monastery. In tlie meanwhile the King tunred 
impatient, nud desired the ladies to bring sheets and draw him 
up out of the iuconvenieot lurking place. In the attempt 
Elizabeth Doughis tvil d(»wn beside tho King, and at this UU' 
lucky moment the conspirators returned. One of them now 
rccollocU^d that there was such a vault, and that they had not 
searched it. And when they tore up the plank, and saw the 
King and the lady bcnuutb iu the vault, one of them eddied, 
with savage merriment to bis followers, ‘‘Sirs, 1 liavc found 
the bride for whom we have sought and carolled all night.” 
Then, first one and then another ot the villaiiiB, brethren of 
tlie name of Hall, descended into the vault, with daggers 
drawn, to despatch the unfortunate King, who was standing 
there in his shirt, without weapons of any kind. But Jam<«, 
who was an active and strong man, threw them both down 
beneath Iub feet, and stniggled to wrest the dagger from one 
or other of tiicm, in which attempt bis hands were severely 
cut and mangled. The murderers also were so vigorously 
handled, that the marks of the King^s gripe were visible on 
their throats for weeks afterwards. Then Sir Robert Graham 
liimsclf sprung dowu on the King, who finding no further 
defence possible, asked him for mercy, and for leisure to COD'* 
fess his sins to a priest But Graham replied fiercely, “ Thou 
never Imdst mercy oo thc«e of thine own blood, nor on any one 
else, therefore thou shalt find no mercy here; and as for a 
corfesBor, thou shalt have none but this sword.” So speaking 
he thrust the sword through the King’s body. And yet it is 
said, that when be saw his prince lying bleefling under bis feet, 
he was desirous to have left the enterprise unfinished; but the 
other conspirators called on Graham to kill the King, otherwise 
he should himfielf die by their bands; upon which Graham, 
with the two men who had descended into tho vault before 
him, fell on the unhappy prince with thoir daggers, and slew 
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him by many etaba. There were sixteen wounds in his breast 
alone. 

By this time, but too late, nrws of this outrage had reached 
the town, and the household servante of the King, with the 
people iniiabiting tlie town of Pcrtli, were haBteiiiug to the 
rescue, with torehes um\ wca))ons. The traitors accordingly 
caught the alarm, and retreated into the Bigblands, losing in 
their flight only one or two, tahen or slain by tlie pursuers. 
When they spoke about their eutei 7 »ris<' ainoiig theinselpes, 
they greatly regretted tliat they liad not killed the Queen along 
with her liusband, fearing that she would be active and inezor 
able in lier vengeance. 

Indeed their apprehensions wore justified by the event, for 
Queen Joanna made so strict search after the villainous assas¬ 
sins, that in tlic course of a month most of them were thrown 
into prison, and l>eiiig tried and condemned, they were put to 
death with new and hideous tortures. The flesh of Robert 
Stewart, and of a private cliamberlain of the King, was tom 
from their bodies with pincers; while, even in the midst of 
these horrible agouies, they confessed the justice of their sen¬ 
tence. The Earl of Atliole was beheaded, denying at his death 
that he had consented to the couspiracy, though he admitted 
that his son had told him of it; to which he had rejdied, by 
enjoining him to have no concern in so great u crime. Sir 
Robert OraLam, who was the person with whom the cruel 
scheme had origin, spoke in defence of it to the last. He had 
a right to slay the King, be said, for he had renounced his 
allegiance, and declared w'ar against him; and he ex])resBed his 
belief, that his memory would be honoured for putting to death 
so cruel a tyrant. He was tortured in the most dreadful manner 
before his final execution, and, whilst be was yet living, his sou 
WEB slain before iiis eyes. 

Kotwithatanding the greatness of their crime, it was barbar¬ 
ous cruelty to torture these wretched murderers in the manner 
we have mentioned, and the historian says justly, that it was 
a cruel deed cruelly revenged. But the peojde were much 
incensed against them; for, althougb they had murmured 
against King James while be lived, yet the dwmsd manner of 
his death, and the general feeling that hb intentions towards 
his people were kind and just, caused him to be much regretted. 
He had also many poiiular qtialities. Hb face was handsome^ 
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and bifi jicroon strong and active. His mind was well cultivated 
with oruamental and ^lcg:iut accomplisliniCDta, as well as 
stored with useful infonnaiion. He understtKxl music and 
poetry, and wrote versra, hotl) soriouB and comic. Two of his 
compositions are still pie8<'rvpd, and rciid with interest and 
entertiiiniucut by those who umierstaud the andeiit language 
in wliicii they are wtitlcn. One of these is cullei] “ The King’s 
Quhair,” that is, the King's Kimk. It is a love poem, com¬ 
posed when he a’as a prisoner in England, and addressed to the 
l^ini’oss Joanna of ^merset, whom he afterwards married. 
The other is a comic iwom, called “ Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,” in which the author gives an account of h merry¬ 
making of the country' jieoidc, held foi' the purj)osc tif sport, 
where they danced, levelled, drank, and finally quarrelled and 
fought. There is much humour shown in this piece, though 
one would think the subject a strange one for u king to write 
upon. He particiUarly ridicules the Scots for want of acquaint¬ 
ance with archery. One mau breaks his bow, another shoots 
his arrow wide of tie mark, a third hits the man’s body at 
whom lie took aim, but with so little effect that he cannot 
pierce his leathern doublet. There is a meaning in this raillery. 
James L, seeing the uilvantagc which the English possessed by 
their archery', was desirous to introduce that exercisi more 
generally into Scotland, and ordered regular meetings to be 
held for this purjxrae. T’erhaps he might hope to enforce these 
orders, by employing a little wliolesome raillery on the awkward¬ 
ness of the Scottisl) bowmen. 

On tlie wlicile, •lames f. was much and desciwcdly lamented. 
The murderer Graham was so far from being remembered with 
honour, as he had expecterl, for the assassination which he had 
committed, that his memory was exiairated in a iwpular rhyme, 
then generally c\irrent:— 

“Ikibcrt Grahaui, 

That slew our king, 

God giro him alaniol'’ 
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CHAPTER XX 

Riign 0 / Jaynes //.—ifurder of the yfyua^ Earl of Do\tgf4is-^BaUle oj 
Sark—TIte Dou^laH$~-^T<nirriamerii al Stirling 

CoNTFMroPARY SovxRKiONS. —Ilcnry VI. 

Frame \ Charles VI 1« 

1437—1449 

WiiXN Jamea I. wna nmnlerccl, hU son aod hoir, James IL, 
was ouly six years old; so that Scotland wsia once more 
plunged into all the discord and confusions of a regency^ 
which were sure to roiu^h their height in a country where 
CPen tho uudis)mted sway of a sovereign of mature age was 
not hclfl in due respect^ and was often disturbed by treason 
and rebellion. 

The alfalis of the kingdom, during the minority of James 
II., were chiedy managed by two statesmen, who seem to hare 
been men of considerable personal talent, but pery little prin- 
ciplo or integrity. Sir Alexander Lipingston was guardian 
of the King’s person; Sir 'William Crichton was Chancellor 
of the kingdom. They debated betwixt thcmselyes tho degree 
of authority attached to their respective oIBces, and at once 
engaged in quarrels with each other, and with one who was 
more powerful than either of them—the great Earl of Douglas. 

That mighty bouse was now at the highest pitch of its great* 
ness. The Earl possessed Galloway, Annandule, and other ex* 
tensive properties in the south of Scotland, where almost all the 
inferior nobility and gentry acknowledged him as their patron 
and lord. Thus the Doughisea had at their disposal tliat part 
of Scotland which, from its constant wars with England, was 
most disciplined and accustomed to arms. They possessed the 
duchy of Touraine and lordsliip of Longueville in France, and 
they were connected by intermarriage with the Scottish royal 
family. 

The Douglases were not only powerful from the extent of 
lands and territories, but also f^m the posBession of great 
military talents, which seemed to pass from father to son, and 
occasioned a proverb, still remembered in Scotland— 
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■*So manji ao good, as of the Douglsses have been. 

Of one simame in bcoUand nerer ytt were seen." 

Unfortunately their power, courage, and military skill, 
were attended with arrogance and ambition, and the Douglases 
seemed to have claimed to themselves the rank and authority 
of sovereign princes, independent of the laws of the country, 
. and of the alicgiance due to tlie monarch. It was a common 
thing for them to ride with a retinue of a thousand horse; 
and as Arc))ibald, the Earl of Douglas of the time, rendered 
but an imperfect allegiitnce even to the severe rule of James I., 
it might be im^tgined that his {)Ower could not be casUy re* 
strained by such men as Crichton and Livingston—great, 
indeed, through the high offices which they held, but otherwise 
of a degree far inferior to that of Douglas. 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in 1439, and was 
succeeded by his son William, a youth of only sixteen years 
old, the wily Crichton began to spy an occasion to crush the 
Douglases, ns he hoped, for ever, by the destruction of the 
youth fid carl and bis brother, and for abating, by this cruel 
and unmerited punishment, the power and pride of this great 
fomity. Crichton proposed to Livingston to join him in this 
meditated treachery; mid, though cuomicH to each other, the 
guardian of the King and the Ohanctllor of the kingdom united 
in the vile project of cutting oH two boys, whose age alone 
showeil their ionoceueo of the guilt charged upon them. For 
this purpose flattery and fair words were used to induce the 
young Earl, and his brother David, with some of their nearest 
friends, to come to court, where it was pretended that they 
would bo suitable companions and intimates for the young 
King. An old adherent of the family greatly dissuaded the 
Earl {torn accepting this Invitation, ana exhorted him, if he 
went to Edinburgh in person, to leave at least his brother 
David behind him. But the unhappy youth, thinking that no 
treachery was intended, could not \>o diverted from the fatal 
journey. 

The Cliancellor Oriebton received the Earl of Douglas and 
his brother on their journey, at his own castle of Crichton, 
and with the utmost appearance of hospitality and kindness. 
After remaining a day or two at this place, the two brothers 
were inveigled to Edinburgh Oaatle, and introduced to the 
young King, who, not knowing the further purpose of hit 
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guardians, received them witli ulfaliilily, and seemed delighted 
with the prospect of enjoying tlieir soi^iety. 

On a sudden the scene began to riiange. At an entertain 
ment which was served up to the Earl and his brother, the head 
of a black bull was placed on tlie tublo. The I)oui:!uses knew 
this, according to a cusioni which prevailed in Scotland, to be 
the sign of death, and leaped from the table io great dismay. 
But they were seized by armed men who entered the apart' 
ment. They underwent a mock trial, in which all the inso¬ 
lences of their ancestors were charged against them, and wei'C 
condeumed to immediate execution. The young King wept, 
and implored LivlTigaton and Crichton to sliow mercy to the 
young noblemen, but in vain. Thcf<c cruel men only reproved 
him for weeping at the death of tliosc wdiuin tliey called bis 
enemies. The brothers were led out to the court of the castle, 
and beheaded without delay, hlaleolm Fleming of Cumber¬ 
nauld, a faithful adherent of their house, shared tlic same fate. 

This barbarous proceeding wus as uuwi.i<‘ as it was unjust 
4t did not reduce the power of the Dotiglases, but only raised 
general detestation against those who managed the affairs of 
James II. A fat, quiet, peaceable person, called James the 
Gross, indolent from habit of body and temi)er of mind, next 
became Earl of Douglas, which was probably the reason that 
no public commotiou inimcdiately attended on the murder of 
the hapless brotiicrs. But this corpuJont dignitary lived only 
two years, and was in his turn sucooediKl by his sou William, 
who was as active and tuiUdent as any of bis ambitious pre- 
decesBors, and en.^aged in various civil broils for the ])urpose 
of revenging the death of his kinBincu. 

James the Second, in the meanwhile, came to man's estate, 
and entered on the management of public afikii'S. He was a 
handsome ni^, but his countcnatice was niarked on one side 
with a broad red spot, which gained him the su]namc of James 
with the Fiery Face. They miglit have called him James 
with the fiery tcmj»er, in like manner; for, with many good 
qualities, he bad a hot and impetuous diBp^.*sitioQ, of which we 
shall presently see a remarkahle instance. 

William, who had succeeded to tlic earldom of Douglas, was 
enonnously wealthy and powerful The family had gradually 
added to their original patrimony the lordship of Galloway, the 
lordship of Bothwell, the dukedom of Tourmei and lordship 
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of LongueviHc, iu France, tlie lordship of Annandale, and the 
earldnm of Wigtowiu So tliat, in personal wealth and power, 
the Ear] of Dougliw not only appraachcd to, but greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the King himself. The I>ouglsiscs, however, though 
ambitious and uundy subjects in time of po^kce, were always 
gallant defeuders of tlic lilfcrties of Scotland during the time 
of wiir; and if they were sometimes Ibrniiilablo to their own 
sovereigns, they wore m^t less so to their English eneinica 

In 1448 war broke out lietwixt England and Sc')thm(], and 
tlie incursions on l>oth sides became severe and destructive. 
Tile J^nglish, under young Percy, destroyed Dumfries, ai.d in 
return, the Scots, letl by Ix^rd Piilvi ny, the youngest l^rother 
of l>ouglns, burnt the town of AluwU-k. The Lord I'ercy of 
Northutnhrrlfiiid, with tJje Burl of Huntingdon, advanced into 
Scotlund until an oruiy, t^iud by the Frcncli histoiiauR to 
amount to iilWen thousjind men. The Earl of Douglas, to 
whoni the King luul iutruste*! the d<deQoe of the frontiers, 
met him with a much inferior force, defeated the invaders, and 
mmln their Icaxlera prifumera 

Incensed at this rlcfeut, the English assembled an army of 
fifty thousand men, under the command of the Earl of Nor- 
thuml)erIaiiJ, who had under him a celebrated genend, called 
Sir Magnus Itcdmain,^ long governor of the town of Berwick; 
Sir John Pennington, aucesb^r of the family of Muacaster, and 
other leaders of high rcimtatiojK The task of cucounteriiig 
this mighty host fell ujion Hugh, Earl of Ormond, brother 
also of the Earl of Douglas, wIhj itsHCioblcd an army of thirty 
thousauJ men, and marclicd b> meet the iuviuleis. 

The Eugliflh hud entennl the ScottiAb border, and advanced 
beyond the small river Saik, when the armies came in presence 
of each other. The English liegnn the battle, as usual, with a 
fatal discharge of arrows. Dut Willifim Wallace of Craigie, 
well worthy of the heroic name ho bore, calle^l out to the left 
wing of the Scots, whicli he. commanded, “ Why stand ye still, 
to be shot ftom a distance 1 Follow me, and we shM soon 
come to Lauds trokes.” Acconlingly, they rushed furiously 
against the right wing of the English, who, commanded by 

^ He was remarkable by bis long and red beard, and was therefore 
called by the English * Magnus Rod-beard/ and by the Scots in derision, 
* Magnus with the red mane/ as ihougb bia beard 1^ been a boree-mane*'* 
—^neoBorr. 
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Sir MagnuB Redmain, advanced boldlj to meet them* They 
encountered with great fury, and both leaders fell, Magnus 
Redmain being slain on the spot, and the Cnigbt of Craigie- 
Wallace mortally wounded. The KngHsh, diBConcorte<l by 
the loss of their great champion, Magnus, at length gave way. 
The Scots pressed furiotisly upon them, and as the little river 
Sark, which tlie English bad passed at low water, was now filled 
by the advaDcing tide, mauy of the fugitives lost their lives. 
The victory, tog(?tl^cr with the spoils of the field, remained in 
possession of the Scots. The Earl of Korthumbcrland cscajied 
with ditticulty, through the gallantry of one of bis sons, who 
was made prisoner in covering his father’s retreat 

The King, much pleased with this victory, gave great praise 
to the Earl of Douglas, and continued to employ bis services 
as licutcnantgcueral of the kingdom. 

This inartid family of Douglas wore as remarkable for the 
address with which they sustained the honour of tlieir country 
in the tournaments and military sports of the ago os in the 
field of battle. In 1449 a grand combat took place betwixt 
three renowned champions of Flsmdcrs, namely, Jacques de 
Lalain, Simon de Lalaiu, and Hcrv4 Mcriadct, and three 
Scottish knights, namely, James, brother of tlie Earl of Douglas, 
another James Douglas, brother to the Lord of Lochlevcn, and 
Sir John Ross of Ilalket They fought in the presence of the 
King at Stirling, with lance, battle-axe, sword, and dagger. 
The Earl of Douglas himself attended hia brother and kinsman 
with five thousand follower-. The combat was to be waged to 
extremity; that is, the persons eng^ed were to kill eai^b other 
if they could, although there was no pei'sonal enmity betwixt 
them, but, on the contrary, much mutual esteem and good-will. 
They only fought to show wldch of them was the bravest, and 
most skilful in the use of arms. 

There was a space under the castle rock at Stirling which 
was used for such purposes. It was sniroundod with a strong 
enclosure of wooden pales, and rich tents were pitched at each 
end for the convenience of the champions putting on their 
arznoor. GaUeries were erected for the accommodation of the 
King and bis nobles, while the ladies of the court in great 
numbers, and dressed as if for a theatre or ball-room, occupied 
a crag which commanded a view of the lists; still oallod the 
Ladies^ Rock. 
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The combatants appeared at first in rich velvet dresses, and 
after having made their dutiful obeisances to the King, retired 
to their pavilions. They then sallied out in complete armouTi 
and were knighted by the King. James Douglas and Jaquea 
de Lalaiii rushed u])on each other, and fought till all their 
weapons were broken, saving Douglas’s dagger. The Flemish 
knight closing with his antagonist, and seising his ami, Douglas 
could not strike, but they continued to wrestle fiercely together. 
The figlit was also equal betwixt Simon de Lalain and Sir 
John ^ssj they were neither of them skilful in warding 
blows, but struck at each other with great fury, till armour 
and weapons gave way, without either champion obtainiug the 
advantage. James Douglas of Locfalcven was less fortunate; 
Meriodot parried a tlirust of the Scotsman’s lance, and before 
Douglas could get his axe in hand, his antagonist stmek him 
to the ground. Douglas, however, ia^tantly sprung to his feet 
and renewed the conliict But Meriadet, one of the most skil¬ 
ful and redoubted champious of his time, struck his antagonist 
a second time to the earth; and tiicn, as the combat had become 
miequul, tbc King cast down his warder or truncheon, as a 
signal that the battle should cease. All the parties were 
highly praised for their valoim, and nobly entertained by the 
King of Scotland. . . 

Thus you see how gallantly the Douglases behaved them¬ 
selves, both in war and in the military tixcrciscs of the time. 
It was unhappy for the country and themselves that their am¬ 
bition Olid insubordination were at least equal to tbeir courage 
and taleuts. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Jieign qJ James II.^Tke Wars with the Douglases, nod the 

A^in^*s Death 

CONTEMPOIURY SOVEREIGNS.—Henry VI. 

France \ Chai'lcs VIL 

1449—1460 

Ws mentioned that James IL, in the early port of bis reign, 
conferred on the Earl of Douglas the important post 
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tenant-general of Scotland. Eut that ambitions nobleman was 
soon di^iKmed t^> extend bis autltorit; to independent power, 
and the King found it iwx»Si:iry to take from him the danger¬ 
ous oBice with which be had entrusted him. Douglas retired 
to hia own castle ine<Iitatiitg revenge; w'liilst the King, on the 
other hand, looked around Idni f<»r aome fitting opi>ortuiiity of 
diminishing the jiowcr of so foimidalde a rival 

Douglas was not long of showing his total contempt of the 
King’s autlnnity, and hia i)Ower of acting for himself One of 
his friends and followers^ namod Auchiutcek, ha^i been sltun 
by the Lord Colville. The criminal ccrtaiidy deserved punifili- 
ment, hut it ought to have been intlicted by the regular luugis 
trates of the crown, not by the arbitrary ) Measure of a private 
barou, however great and powerful Doughis, however, took 
up the matter ns a wrong done to himself, and revenged it by 
his own authority. He marched a large body of his forces 
against the Loid Colville, stormed his castle, and put every 
person within it to death. The King was unable to avenge 
this insult to his authority. 

In like manner, Dongi;is connived at and encouraged some 
of his foliow<^rs in Annandale to ravage and plumlcr the lands 
of Sir John Hcrrics, a person of that country, eminently at¬ 
tached to the King. Rerric.^ ^ man of high spirit and coa* 
siderable power, retaliatcnl, by wasting the lands of those who 
had thus injurcul him. lie was defeated and made prisoner by 
Douglas, who Ciui8e<l him to l»c executed, although 
the King sent a jK)5itive order, enjoining him to for¬ 
bear any injury to Herries’s person. Boon after this, another 
audacious transaction occurred in the murder of Sir John 
Sandilands of Calder, a kinsman of the King, by Sir Patrick 
Thornton, a dependent of the house of Douglas; along with 
them were slain two knights, Sir James and Sir Ailan Stewart, 
both of whom enjoyed the friendship and intim^tcy of the 
flovereign. 

But a still more fisigiiiot breach of law, and violation of all 
respect to the King^s authority, happened in^the case 
of Maclcllan, tlie tutor, or guardian of the young lord 
of Bom by, ancestor of the Earls of Kirkcudbright. This was 
one of the few men of consequence in Dalloway, who, defying 
the threats of the Earl of Douglas, iia<l reluserl to join with 
him«againAt the King. The E^l, incensed at his opposition, 
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suddenly assaulted his castle^ made him prisoner» and carried 
him to the Strong fortress of Tkrieve, in Galloway, situated 
on an island in the riyer Dee. The King took a {articular 
interest in Maclellan’s fate, the rather that he was petitione<l 
to interfere iu hia favour hy a })erBonal favourite of bis own. 
This was Sir Patrick Gray, the commander of the royal guard, 
a geutleiuau much iu James’s confidence, and constantly attend- 
ing on his person, and who was Maclellau’a near relative, 
being his uncle on the motlicPe side. In order to prevent 
Maclcllau from sharing the fate of Colville aud Herries, the 
King wrote a letter to the Earl of Ikiugbs, entreating as a 
favour, rather than urging us a command, that he would deliver 
tlio person of the Tutor of Kc^mby, as Macicllun was usually 
entitliKl, into tlie Imnds of his relative, Sir Patrick Gray. 

Sir Patrick himself went with the letter to the castle of 
Thrieve. Douglas leceived him just as be had arisen from 
dinner, and, with much apparent civility, declined to speak 
with Gray, on the occasion of his coming, until Sir Patrick 
also hud dined, saying, was ill talking between a full 
man and a fasting.” But this courtesy was only a pretence 
to gain time to do a very cruel and lawless action. Guessing 
that Sir Patrick Gray’s vUit respected the life of Maclellau, 
he resolved to basten liis execution before openiug the King’s 
letter. Thus, while he was feasting Sir Patrick with every 
ap{)caranoe of hospitality, he caused his unhap]>y kinsman to 
be led out, and beheaded In the court-yard of the castle. 

‘When dinner was over, Gray presented the King’s letter, 
which Doi^Ias received and tvhA over with every testimony 
of profound respect. He tlien thanked Sir Patrick for the 
trouble be had taken in bringing him so gracious a letter from 
his sovereign, especially considering he wjis not at present on 
good terms with his Msyesty. ** And,” he added, the King’s 
deiiiend shall instantly be grouted, the rather for your sake.” 
The Karl then took Sir Patrick by the bund, and led him to 
the castle yard, where the body of MaclcUan was still lying. 

‘‘Sir Patrick,” said he, us his servants removed the bloody 
cloth which covered the body, “you luive come a little too 
late. There lies your aistcria son—but he wants the head. 
The body is, however, at your service.” 

“My lord,” sdd Gniy, supi^ressing hia iodigiiation, “if you 
have taken his head, you may dispose of the bcnly as you will” 

12 
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Bat, ^hcn he had mounted his horse, which he instantlj 
called for, his reseutment broke oat, in spite of the dangerous 
situation in winch he was placed:— 

My lord,” 8ai<l ho, “ if I live, you shall bitterly pay for 
this day’s worl:.” 

So saying, he turned his horse and galloped off. 

“To bors<;, and chase him!” said Douglas; and if Gray 
had not been well mounted, he would, in all probability, have 
shared tlie fate of his ncphi^w. He was clc^cly pursued till 
near lidiuburgh, a space of fifty or sixty miles. 

Besides these daring and open instances of contempt of the 
Ring’s authority, Douglas entered into such alliances as plainly 
showed his determination to destroy entirely the royal govern- 
uieut. He foimed a league with the Karl of Crawford, called 
Earl Beardic, and sometimes, from the ferocity of hU temper, 
the Tiger-Earl, who had great power In the counties of Angus, 
Perth, and Kincardine, and with the Earl of Koss, who pos¬ 
sessed extensive an<l almost royal authority in the north of 
Scotland, by which these three powerful earls agreed that they 
should take each other’s part in every quarrel, and against 
every man, the King faimHclf not excepted. 

James then plainly saw that some strong measures must be 
taken, yet it was not easy to determine what was to be done. 
The league between the three earls enabled them, if opej\ war 
was attempteil, to assemble a force superior to that of the 
crown. The King, therefore, dissembled his resentment, and, 
under pretext of desiring an amicable conference 
and reconciliation, request^ Dorigins to come to the 
ro 3 'al court at Stilling. The haughty Earl hesitated 
not to accept of this invitation, but before he actually did so, 
he demanded and obtained a protection, or safe conduct, under 
the great seal, pledging the ling’s promise that be should be 
permitted to come to the court and to return in safety. And 
the Earl was more confirmed in his purjxise of waiting on the 
King, because he was given to understand that the Chancellor 
OriditOD had n^tired from court in some disgrace; so that be 
unagined himself Bccure from the plots of tb.'it great enemy of 
hiB family. 

Thus protected, as he thought, against personal danger, 
Douglas came to Stirling in the end of February 1452, where 
be found the King lodg^ lu the castle of that place, which is 
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utuated upon a rock rising abruptly from the plain, at the upper 
end of the town, and oiij accessible by one gate, which is 
strongly defended The numerom followers of Douglas were 
quartei^ in the town, but the Earl himself was admitted into 
the castle. One of bis nearest confidents and most powerful 
allies, was James Hamilton of Cadyow, the head of tlio great 
house of Hamilton. This geDtleinan pressed foi^'ard to follow 
Douglas, as be entered the gate. But Liwingston, who was 
in the custic with the King, thrust back Hamilton, who was 
his near relation, and struck him upon the face; and when 
Hamilton, greatly incensed, rushed on him, sword in liand, be 
repulsed him with a long lance, til! the gates wore shut against 
him. Sir James Hamilton was Tcry angry at this usage at the 
time, but afterw'ards knew that Livingston acted a friendly 
part in excluding him from the danger into which Douglaa 
was throwing himself 

The King received Douglas kindly, and, after some amicable 
expostulation with him upon bis late conduct, all seemed 
fricodsbip and cordiality betwixt James and his too^poweriul 
subject. By invitation of James, Douglas dined with him on 
the day following. Supper was presented at seven o’clock, 
and after it was over, tlie King having led Douglas into another 
apartment, where only some of the privy council and of his 
b^yguard were in attendance, he introduced the Bubject of 
the Earl’s bond with Ross and Crawford, and exhorted him to 
give up the engagement, as inconsietent with his allegiance 
and the quiet of the kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish 
the treaty which he had formed. The King urged him more 
imperiously, and the Earl returned a haughty and poutive 
refusal, upbraiding the King, at the same time, with mal¬ 
administration of the public affidra. Then the King hurst 
into a rage at his obst^acy, and exclaimed, By Heaven, my 
lord, if you will not break the league, thu shall.” So saying, 
be stabbed the Earl with his daj^r first in the throat, and 
instantly after in the lower part of the body. Sir Patrick Gray, 
who had sworn revenge on Douglas for the execution of Mao- 
lellan, then struck the Ear! on the head with a battle-axe; and 
others of the King’s retinue showed their xeal by stabbing at 
the dying man with their knives and daggers. He expired 
without uttering a word, covered with twenty-six woundB. 
The corpse did not reoeive any Christian bori^. At least, 
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a1>out fort; yearft bItico % akeleton was found bnried in the 
garden, juat below the fatal window, which waa, with much 
probability, conjectured to be the remaine of the Earl of 
Douglas, who died tliua Atrangely and miliappily by the hand 
of hie BO^ereign. 

This wsR a wicked and cruel action on the King's part ; bad 
if it were done in hasty passion, and yet worse if James 
meditated the possibility of this xiolence from the beginning, 
and had determined to tise force if Douglas should not yield to 
persuasion. The Earl had dcscired punishment, perhaps even 
that of death, for many crimes against the state; but the King 
ought not to have slain him witliout form of trial, and in his 
own chaml>er, after dcoojiiig him thither under assurance that 
his person should be safe. Yet this assassination, like that of 
the Bed Comyn at Dumfries, turned to the good of Scotland; 
for God, my dearest child, who is often plca^ to bring good 
out of the follies and evcti the crimes of men rendered the 
death of Comyn the road to tlie freedom of Scotland, and that 
of this ambitious earl the cause of the downfall of the Douglas 
family, which ha<l become too i)ow<Tful for the peace of the 
kingdom. 

The scene, however, opened very differently from the mannei 
in which it was to end. There were in the town of Stirling 
four brethren of the murdered Douglas, who had come to 
wait on him to court. Upon hearing that their chlcr brother 
had <li(‘d in the manner I have told you, they immediately 
acknowledged James, the eldest of the four, as his successor in 
the earldom. They then hastened each to the county where 
he had interest (for they were all great lords), and, collecting 
their friends and vassals, they returned to Stirling, draggujg 
the safe‘Conduct, or passport, which had been granted to the 
Earl of Douglas, at the tail of a miserable cart^jade, in order 
to show their contempt for the King. They next, with the 
sound of five iiumlred horns and trumpets, proclmmed King 
James a false and perjured man. Afterwanis they pillaged the 
town of Stirling, and, not thinking that enough, they sent 
back Hamilton of C?ulyow to bum it to the ground. But the 
strength of the castle doSed all their efforts; and after this 
bravado, the Douglases dispersed themselves to assemble a 
•till larger body of forces. 

So many great barone were engaged in alliance with the 
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bouse of Douglas, that it is said to have he&n a question in the 
King’s iniitd whether he should abide tiie conflict or fly to 
France, and leave the throne to the Earl. At this nioment of 
extreme need James found a trusty counsellor in his cousin- 
german, Kennedy, Arciibisliop of St. Amlrow^, one of the 
wisest men of his time. The arebbisbop sliowed bis advice in 
a sort of emblem or ])arul)le. He gave the King a bunch of 
arrows tied together with a thong of leatlier, and asked him to 
break them. The King said it was beyond bis strength. That 
may be the case, bound together as they axe/’ replied the 
archbishop; but if you undo the strap, and take the arrows 
one by one, you may easily break them all in succession. And 
thus, my liege, you ought in wisdom to deal with the insurgent 
nobility. If you attack them while they are united in one 
mind and purpose, they will be too strong for you; but if you 
con, by dealing with them separately, prevml on them to aban¬ 
don their union, you may as easily master them one after the 
other, as you can break these arrows if you take each singly.” 

Acting upon this principle, the King made private repTesent- 
aliens to several of the nobility, to whom bis agents found 
access, showing them that the rebellion of the Douglases 
would, if successful, render that family superior to all others in 
Scotland, and sink the rest of the peers into men of little 
consequence. Large gifts of lands, tre^ures, and honours, were 
liberally promised to those who, in this moment of extremity, 
should desert the Douglases and join the King’s parly. These 
largo promises, and the secret dr^ of the great predominance 
of the Douglas family, drew to the King’s side many of the 
nobles who had hitherto wavered betwixt their allegiance and 
their fear of the Earl. 


Among these, the moat distinguished was the Ear! of Angus, 
who, although himself a Douglas, being a younger branch of 
thub family, joined on this memorable occasion with the King 
against his kinsman, and gave rise to the saying that, *^the 
Ked Douglas (such was the complexion of the Angus family) 
had put down the black.” 

The great family of Gordon alae declaring for the King, 
their chief, the Earl of Huntly, collected an army in the north, 
and marched south as far as Bre<^hin to support the royal 
authority. Here he was oicouatered by the Tiger-Earl of 
Orawford, who had taken arms for the Douglas party, according 
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to the fatal boud which had cost the Earl William his Ufa 
One of the chief loadera id Crawford’s army was John Collasse 
of Bonny mooQ (or Balnamoou), who comiauudod a gallant body 
of men^ armed with bills and battle-axes, on whom the Earl 
greatly relied. But befoi*e the nclion, this John Collossc liad 
asked Crawford to grant hint certain lands, that lay convenient 
for him, and near Lis luHise, which the Eurl refused to do. 
Oollassc, incensed at the rofiisal, took au opportunity, when 
the battle was at the dosest, to withdraw from the conilict; 
upon whidi Crawford’s xneu, who had been on tlio point of 
gaining the victory, lost lieart, and were defeated. 
Other battles were fought in different parts of 
Scotland between the Douglases and their allies, 
and those noblemen and gentlemen who favoured the King. 
Much blood was spilt, and great mischief done to the country. 
Among other instances of the desolation of tliese civil wars, the 
Earl of Huntly burned one half of the town of Elgin, being 
that part which inclined to the Douglases, while be left standing 
the opposite iHirt of the same street, which was inhabited by 
citizens attached to Iiis own family. Hence the proverb, when a 
thing is imperfectly finished, that it is Half done, as Elgin 
was burned.” 

Huntly, however, was afterwards surprised, and lost a 
considerable nuiul>er of his followers in a morass, oaUed 
Dunkinty, where they were attacked by Douglas, Earl of 
Murray. This gave rise to a jeering song, which ran thus:— 

Whore did you loave your meup 
Thou Gordon bo guy! 

In the bog of DunHuty, 

Mowing the bay,'* 

In this period of calamity, famine and pestilence came to 
add to the desolation of the country, wast^ by a civil war, 
which occasioned skirmishes, conflagrations, and slaughters, 
almost in every province of Scotland. 

The royal party at length began to gain ground; for the 
Eoil of Doughs seems to have been a man of less action and 
decision than was usual with those of his name and family. 

The Earl of Crawford was one of those who first deserted 
him, and applied to the King for forgiveneas and restoration to 
favour. He appeared before James in the most humble guise, 
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in poor apparel, bareheaded and barefooted, like a condemned 
criminal; and throwing himself at the King’s feet, bo confessed 
hia treasons, and entreated the royal mercy, on account of the 
loyalty of his ancestors and the sincerity of his repentance. 
The King, though he had many subjects of complaint against 
this powerful lord, and notwithstanding he had naude a vow to 
destroy the Earl’s castlo of Finliaven, and to make the highest 
stone the lowest, nevertheless granted liim a full pardon, and 
made him a visit at Fin haven, whore he a(?coinjdi8bod his vow, 
by getting to the top of the l^ttlcments, and tlirowiug a small 
stone, which was lying loose there, down into the moat; thus, 
in one sense, making the highest stone in the house the lowest, 
though not by the demolition of the place By this clemency 
the minds of the hc«tile nobles were conciliated, and many 
began to enter into terms of submission. 

But the power of the Douglases remained still so great 
that there appeared little hope of the stniggle being 
ended without a desperate battle. At length such an 
event seemed near approaching. The Earls of Orkney and 
Angus, acting for the King, had besieged Abcrcom, a strong 
castle on the Firth of Forth, belonging to the Earl of Douglas. 
Douglas collected the whole strength which his family and 
allies could raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly forty thousand 
men, with whit^b he advanced to raise the siege. The King, 
on the other hand, having assembled the whole forces of the 
north of Scotland, marched to meet liim, at the head of an 
army somewhat superior in numbers to that of the Earl, but 
inferior in military discipline. Thus everything seemed to 
render a combat inevitable, the issue of which must have 
shown whether James Stewart or James Douglas vtob to wear 
the crown of Scotland. The small river of Carron divided 
the two armies. 

But the intriguee of the Archbishop of St. Andrews Ijad 
made a powerful impression upon many of the nobles who 
acted with Douglas, and there was a party among bis followers 
who obeyed him more from fear tlian affection. Others, seeing 
a certain degree of hesitation in the Earrs resolutions, and 
a want of decision in his actions, began to doubt whether he 
was a leader fit to conduct so perilous an enterprise.* Amongst 
these last was Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, already men> 
tioned, who commanded in Douglas’s army three hmidred 
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horse, and as many infunti^, oil men of tried diampline and 
courage, TIjc Avchlnshop Kennedy ww Hamilton’s kinsman, 
and took advantage of their relationship to send a secret mes¬ 
senger to inforjn him that the King wa« well disposed to 
pardon his rebel lion, and to show him gn^at fnrour, provided 
that he would, at that critical moment, set an example to the 
insurgent nohility by renouncing the cause of Douglas, and 
returning to the King’s ol¥*dience. These arguments made 
considerable impression on Hamilton, who, ui^vertheJess, haring 
been long the fr>llower of the Earl, was loath to desert bis old 
friend in such an extremity. 

On the next morning after this secret conference, the King 
sent a herald to the camp of Douglas, charging the liarl to dis¬ 
perse his followers, on pain that he and his accomplices Hhoiild be 
proclaimed traitors, hut at the same time promising forgiveness 
and rewards to all wbo sbonhl leave his st^mdard. Douglas 
made a mock of this summons; and sounding his trumpets, 
and placing his men in order, marched stoutly forward to 
oncounter the King's army, who on tlieir side left their camp 
and advanced with disjilayed banners, as if to instant battle. 
It scciuB, however, that the message of the hemld had made 
some impression on the ftdlowcrs of Douglas, and jx^rliaps on the 
Dnrl himself, by Tendering him doubtful of their adherence. 
He saw, or Ihrntglit he saw, that his trooiis were discour* 
aged, and led them b:ick into his ciimp, hoping to inspire 
them with more confidence and zeal. But the movement had 
a different eflbct; for no aooucr had the Earl returned to his 
tent, than Sir James Hamilton came to expostulate with him, 
and to require him to say, whether he meant to figlit or not, 
assuring him that every delay was in favour of the King, and 
that the longer the Earl put off the day of battle, the fewer 
men he woiild have to fight it with. Douglas answered con* 
temptuously to Hamilton, ‘‘That if he was afraid to stay, he 
was welcome to go home.” Hamilton took the Earl at his 
word, and, leaving the camp of Douglas, went over to the King 
that very night. 

The example wub bo generally followed, that the army of 
Douglas seemed suddenly to disperse, like a dissolving snow* 
boll; and in the monnng not a liuodrcd men were left in his 
silent and deserted camp, excepting his own immediate de¬ 
pendents. He was oblig^ to fly to the West Border, where 
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hia brothers and foibwera miatained a aevere defeat froTD 
the Scotte and other BonlererB» near a place called 
Arkinholmc, in tlie valley of Eak. Archibald r>ouglaa, 

Earl of Murray, one of the EarVs brothers, falling in 
this battle, his l»ead was cut off, :unl sent to llie King, then 
hatoTC Ahereorn; another, Ilnglt, h'arl of Ormond, was 
wounded and made )»risoner, and immediately executed, not¬ 
withstanding hm servi^'cs at tlic battle of Sark. John, Jjord 
Balvenie, the third brotlier, escjipwi into England, where the 
Earl also found a retreat. TI)Ufl the power of tlds great and 
predominant family, wliich secinc^I to stand ho fair for possess¬ 
ing the crown, fell at length without any decisive struggle j 
and tlieir greatness, which ha<l l)oen founded upon the loyalty 
and bravery of the Good Lord Jamas, was destroyed by the 
rebellious and wavering I'onduct of the hat earl. 

That unfortunate nobleman remained nearly twenty years 
in England a banished man, and was almost forgotten in his 
own eountr)', tuitil the Bubseqnent reign, when, in 1484, he 
was defeated ami made prisoner, in a small incursion which he 
had attempted to make upon the frontiers of Annandale. He 
BUrrenderod to a brother of Kirkpatrick of Closebum, who, in 
the EarVs Ix^tter days, had been bis own vassal, and who shed 
tears at seeing his old master in such a lamentable situation. 
Kirkpatrick even jiroposs^'d to set him at lilwly, and fly with 
him into England; but Douglas rejected this offer. I am 
tired,” he said, “ of exile; and as there is a reward offered by 
the King for my head, I had rather it were conferretl on you, 
who were always faithful to me while I was faitlifiil to myself, 
than on any one else.” Kirkjiatrick, however, acted kindly 
and generously. He secured the Earl in some secret abode, 
and did not deliver him up to the King untQ be had a promise 
of his life. Douglas was then ord.ainefl to be put into the 
abbey of Lindores, to which sentence he submitted calmly, only 
using a popular proverb, ** He that cannot do better must be a 
monk.” He lived in that convent only for four years, and 
with him, as the last of bit* family, expired the principal branch 
of those tremendous Earls of Douglas. 

Other Scottish families arose upon the ruins of this mighty 
house, in consequence of the distribution made of their im¬ 
mense forfeited estates, to thoee who had assisted tlie King in 
suppressing their power. Amongst these the Earl of AnguSi 
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who, although kiusinan to the Earl of Douglas, hy aiding with 
the King, receiyed by far tlie greater share; to an amount, 
indeed, which enabled tliis aboot, aa wc shall ace, to pursue the 
aame ambitious course aa tliat of their kinsfolk of the elder 
branch, although tlicy neither rose to such high elevation, 
nor fiuuk into the same irreparable ruin, which was the lot of 
the original family. 

Hamilton alao rose into power on the fall of the Douglas. 
His opportune desertion of bis kinsman at Aberoorn was 
accouTitcd good service, and was rewarded with large grants of 
land, and at last with the hand of the King^s eldest daughter 
in marriage. 

Sir Walter Scott of Kirknxd and Buccleuch likewise ob¬ 
tained great gifts of land for bis dan's service and his own, at 
the battle of Ark inholme, and began that course of greatness 
which raised his family to the dued dignity. 

Sucl), my dear child, is the course of the world, in which 
the downfall of one great man or family is the means of 
advancing others; as a falling tree throws its seed upon the 
ground, and causes young plants to arise in its room. 

The English did not make much war upon Scotland during 
this reign, being engaged at home with their dreadful civil 
quarrels of York and Lancaster. For the same reason, per¬ 
haps, the Scots bad the advantage in such actions as 
place. 

Relieved from the rivalship of the Douglas, and from the 
pressure of constant war with England, James II. governed 
Scotland firmly. The kingdom enjoyed considerable tranquil¬ 
lity during the remmndcr of his reign ; and his last Parliament 
was able to recommend to him the regular and firm execution 
of the laws, as to a princo who possessed the full means of dis¬ 
charging his kingly office, without resistance from evil doera or 
infringers of justice* This was in 1458. But only two years 
afterwards all these fair hopes were blighted. 

The strong Border castle of Roxburgh had remained in the 
hands of the English ever since the &tal battle of Durham. 
The King was determined to recover this bulwark of the 
kingdom. Breaking through a truce which existed with Eng¬ 
land at the time, James summoned together the full force of 
bis kingdom to accomplish this great enterprise. The nobles 
attended in numbers, and well accompanied, at the summons 
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of a prince who was always respected, and generally success¬ 
ful in his military undertakings. Even Donald of the Isles 
proved himself a loyal and submiHsiTe vassal ; and while he 
came with a force which showed his great authority, he placed 
it submissively at the disposal of hia sovereign. His men 
were arrayod in the Highland fashion, with shirts of mail, two- 
handed swords, axes, and bows and arrows; and Donald oQered, 
when the Scots should enter England, that he would march a 
mile in front of the King’s host, and take upon himself the 
danger of the first onset. But James’s first object was the 
siege of Roxburgh. 

This strong <»istle was situated on an eminence near the 
junction of the IVeed and the Teviot; the waters of the 
Teviot, raised l)y a damhead or weir, fiuwed round the fortress, 
and its walls wore as strong as the engineers of the time 
could niisc. On former occasions it bad been taken by strata¬ 
gem, but J ames was now to proceed by a regular siege. 

With this purpose be established a battery of such large 
clumsy cannon us were constructed at that time, upon the 
north side of the river Tweed. The siege had lusted some 
time, and the army began to be weary of the unilcrtaking, 
when they received new spirit from the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntly with a gallant body of fresh troops. The King, out 
of joy at these succours, commanded hia artillery to fire a 
volley upon the castlo, and stood near the cannon himself, to 
mark the effect of the shot The great guns of that period 
were awkwardly framed out of bars of iron, fastened together 
by hoops of the same metal, somewhat in the same manner in 
which barrels are now made. They were, therefore, far more 
liable to accidents than modem cannon, which are cast in one 
entire solid piece, and then bored hollow by a machine. One 
of these ill-made guns burst in going off A fragment of iron 
broko James’s thigh-bone, and killed him on tiie spot An¬ 
other splinter wounded the Earl of Angus. No 
other person sustained ipjury, though many stood 
around. Thus died James the Second of Scotland, 
in the twenty-ninth year of bis age, alter reigning twenty- 
four years. 

This King did not possess the elegant accomplishments of 
his father; and the manner in which he slew the Earl of 
Douglas must be admitted as a stain upon his reputation. 
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Yet he was, npnit the whole, a good prince, and wm greatly 
lamented hy Iiib Biiliiocte. A thorn tw, in the Duke of Rox- 
burghers park at FiourB, etill ghowe the gpot where be died. 


oiTAPTEn xxn 

of ///. - Thr of Die Kiris's Fiwottritftfh^ 

The JIoMes «7w? Jfqlbums—‘^furder ofiJui King, 

Contemporary Sovp.FRioNJv—^wf/tffw/: Henry VI., Edward IV,, 
Edward V,, Kkhard III., Hcniy VH. Frame \ Cliarles VII., Louii 
XI., Charles VIII. 

1460—1488 

Upon the lamentable death of Jamea II., the army which lay 
before Roxburgh waa greatly dwcoiiraged, and eeeincd about to 
raine the giegc. But Mary, the widow of their alain monarch, 
appeared in their council of war, leading her eidest BOn, a child 
of eight yearn old, wlio waa the aucceaaor to the crown, and 
epoke to them these gallant word^: “Fy, my noble lords! 
think not now shamefully to giye up an enterprise which is so 
bravely l>cgun, or to ahaTi<lon tim revenge of this unhappy acci¬ 
dent which has befallen l)efure this ill-omened castle. Forward, 
my brave lords, and persevere in your undertaking ; and never 
turn yo\;r backs till this siege is victoriously ended, JaA it 
not be Raid that such brave champions necilcd to hear from a 
woman, and a widowed one, the courageoua a^lvice and comfort 
which slic ougit rather to receive from you I ” The Scottish 
nobles received this hetoic a<]dress with shouts of applause, 
and persevered in the siege of Roxburgh Castle, until the 
garrison, receiving no relief, were obliged to fturrender the place 
through famine. The governor is stated to have been put to 
death, and in the animosity of the Scots against everything 
concerned with the death of their King, they levelled the walls 
of the castle with the ground, and returned victorious lErom an 
enterprise which had cost them so dear. 

The minority of James III. was more prosperous than that 
of his father and grandfather. The affairs of state were guided 
by the experienced wisdom of Bishop Kennedy, Roxburgh 
was, as we have said, taken and destroyed. Berwick, during 
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the diseeneione of the fivU wara of England, was surrendered 
to the Scots; and the domimonB of the islands of Orkney and 
Zetland, which bad hitherto belonged to the Kings of Norway, 
were acquired as the marriage portion of a Princess of Denmark 
and Norway, who was unitcfl in marriage to the King of Scot¬ 
land. 

These favourable circumstances were first iiitemipte^l by the 
death of Archbishop Kennedy; after which event 
one family, that of tl)o Boyds, started into such a 
degree of temporary power as siM^mo4l to threaten the 
public tranquillity. The tutor of Jamcfl HI. Gilbert 
Kennedy, a wise and grave man, who continued to regulate the 
studies of the King after i>he death of his brother the prelate, 
but nnadviHodly (^rdlcd in to Lie assistance Sir Alexander, the 
brother of Lord B(jyd, as one wlio wus younger and fitter than 
himself to teach James military exercises. By meuns of this 
appointment, Sir Alexander, his brotlu*r Lord Boyd, and two 
of his BODS, became so intimate with the King that they 
resolved to take him from under the management of Kennedy 
entirely. The court was then residing at Linlithgow, and the 
King, while abroad on a hunting jiarty, was persuaded to direct 
his horse’s head to Edinburgh, instead of returning, Kennedy, 
the tutor, hastened to oppose the King's desire, and seizing his 
horse by the bridle, wished to lead him back to Linlithgow. 
Alexander Boyd rushed forward, and striking with a bunting- 
staff the old man, who had deserved better usage at his hand, 
forced him to quit the King’s rein, and accomplished his pur¬ 
pose of carrying James to Ediuhurgh, where he entered upon 
the administration of affairs, and having granted a solemn pardon 
to the Boyds for whatever violence had occurred in their pro¬ 
ceedings, he employed them for a time as his chief ministerB 
and favourites. Sir Thomas, one of Lord Boyd's sons, was 
honoured with the hand oi the I'riucess Margaret, the King’s 
eldest sister, and was created Earl of Airan. Ue deserved 
even this elevation by bis personal accomplishments, if he 
approached the character given of him by an Eiiglish gentleman. 
He is described as ^Hhe most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, 
companionable, and bounteous Karl of Arran;”—and again, as 
a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a goodly archer, and a 
knight most devout, most perfect, and most true to his lady” 
Notwithstanding the new Earl of Arran’s accomplisbmenta, 
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the sudden rise of his family was followed by as sudden a fall. 
The King, either resenting the use which the Boyds had made 
of bis favour, or changing bis opinion of them from other 
causes, suddenly deprived the whole family of their offices, and 
caused them to be tried for the violence committed at Linlith* 
gow, notwithstanding the pardon which he Idiuself bad granted. 
Sir Alexander Boyd w'as condemned and executed Lord Boyd 
and his sons escaped, and died in exile. After the death of 
Sir Thomas (the Earl of Axrau), the Princess Margaret was 
married to the Lord Hamilton, to whom she carried the estate 
aD<l title of Arran. 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the King came to 
administer the government in i^crson, and that the defects of 
his character began to appear. He was timorous, a great fail* 
ing in a warlike age; and hia cowardit^e made him suspicious 
of his nobility, and particularly of his two brothers. Ho was 
fond of money, and therefore did not use tliat goDerosIty to¬ 
wards his powerful subjects which was necessary to secure their 
attachment; but, on the contrary, endeavoured to increase his 
private boards of wealth by encroaching upon the rights both 
of clergy and laity, and thus made himself at once hated and 
contemptible. He was a lover of the fine arte, as they are 
called, of music and arcliitoctiire; a disp<;5ition graceful in a 
monaxch, if exhibited with due regard to his dignity. But he 
made architects and musicians his princijtid companions, ex¬ 
cluding his nobility from the i^orsuual familiarity to w'bicb he 
admitted those whom the haughty barons of Scotland termed 
masons and fiddlers. Cochran, an arclutect, Itogers, a musician, 
Leonard, a smith, Homme), a tailor, and Torphichen, a fencing- 
mss ter, were his counsellers and companions. These habits 
of low society excited the hatred of the nobility, who began 
to make comparisons betwdxt the King and his two brothers, 
the Dukes of Albany and Mar, greatly to the ilisadvantage of 
James. 

These younger eons of James the Second were of appear¬ 
ance and muincrs such as were then thought most suited to 
their royal birth. This is the description of the Duke of Al¬ 
bany by an ancient Scottish author: He was well proportioned, 
and tidl in stature, and comely in his countenance; that is to 
say, broad-iaced, red-nosed, large-eared, and having a very 
airful oonatenanoe when It pleased him to speak with those 
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who had displeased hiaL Mar was of a le^ stem temper, and 
gave great satisfaction to all who approached bis person, b; 
the mildness and gentleness of his manners. Both princes 
excelled in the military exercises of tilting, hunting, hawking, 
and other personal accompEshments, for which theii brother, 
the King, was unfit, by taste, or from timiility, although they 
wxrc in those timed reckoned indispensable to a man of rank. 

Perhaps some excuse for the King’s fears may be found in 
tlie turbulent disposition of the Scottish nobles, who, like the 
Douglases and ^yda, ollen nourished schemes of ambition, 
which they endeavoured to gratify by exercising a control over 
the King’s person. I'he following incident n)ay serve to 
amuse you, among so many melancholy talcs, and at the same 
time to show you the manners of the Scottish kings, and tbs 
fears which James entertained for the enterjirises of the 
nobility. 

About the year 1474 Lord Somerville being in attendance 
upon the King’s court, JdjntA IIL offered to come and visit 
him at his castle of Cowthally, near the town of Carnwath, 
where he then lived in all the rude hoepitality 0 ) the time, for 
which this nobleman was peculiarly remarkable. It was bis 
custom, when, being from home, he intcndcnl to return to the 
castle with a party of guests, merely to write the words, 
Spe<Ue4 and raxes; that is, spits and ranges; meatdng by this 
bint that there sltould be a great quantity of food preiwed, 
and that the spits and ranges, or framework on which they 
turn, should be put into employment. Even the visit of the 
King himself did not induce Lo^ Somerville to send any other 
than his usual intimation; only be repeated it three times, 
and despatched it to bis castle by a special messenger. The 
paper was delivered to the Lady Somennlle, who, baring been 
lately married, was not quite accustomed to read her husband’s 
lianawritiug, which probalily was not very good j for in those 
times noblemen used the sword more than the pen. So the 
lady sent for the steward, and, after laying their heads to* 
getlicr, instead of reading Speates and rcures, speates and raxeSf 
sptaUs and raxes; they made out the writing to be Spears 
and jacis^ spears and jaeks^ spears and jacks. Jacks were a 
sort of leathern doublet, covered with plates of iron, worn as 
annour by horsemes of inferior rank. They concluded the 
meaning of these terrible words to be, that Lord Somerrille 
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was in some distress, or eogaged in some quarrel in Edinburgh, 
and wanted assktance; so that, instead of killing cattle and 
prepariug for a feast, they collected armed men toother, and 
got ready fur a fray. A party of two bundled horsemen were 
speedily assembled, and wore trotUng over the mooia towards 
Edinburgh, when they observed a large coiiipany of gcntli inen 
em^iloyed in the 6]>ort of hawking, on the side of Oorsctt-hill. 
This was the King and Lord Somerville, who were on their 
ro;id to Cowthally, taking their sport as they went along. 
The ajipeaj'aui^e of a numerous body of armed men soon turned 
tboir ganm to earnest; and the KiiiUj who saw the Lord 
Suniervillc^s banner at the head of tl)c tr<H»p, concluded it was 
some rebellious cnterj>rise against ids [lerw;!], and charged the 
baron with treasou. Lord SoinerviUe declared his innocence. 
*'Youder/' said he, **are indeed uiy men and my banner, but 
I have no knowledge whatever of the cause that has brought 
them here. But if your gmcc will |icrmit me to ride forward, 
I will soon see the cause of this ilisturbance. In the mean' 
time, let my eldest son and heir remmn as an hostage in youi 
grace's power, and let him lose bis head if I provo false to my 
duty.’’ The King accordingly permitted Lord Somerville to 
ride towards his followers, whou the matter was soon ex* 
plaiued by those who couuuauded them. The mistake was 
then only subject of merrimeiil; for the King, hKikiiig at the 
letter, protested he himself would have reail it Sjfean and 
jachf rather than SpeaUs aTtd r<u:f4. Wiicu they cauic t<i 
Cowtbaily the lady was much out of couuuanance at the mis¬ 
take. But the King greatly pndsed her for the dcsiiutch 
which she liud used in raising men to ussist lior husband, and 
said be lioped she would always have as bnive a band at his 
service when the King and kingdom rcijuirid them. And thus 
eveiything went happily ott 

It was natural that a prince of a thnid, and at the same time 
a severe disposition, such as James ill. seems to have bad, 
should see with anxiety the hold which his brothcra }KJSsessed 
over the hearts of his subjects; aud the iiisiuuatious of the un¬ 
worthy familiais of his private hours turned that au 2 dcty and 
suspicion into deadly and implacable hatred. Various causes 
combined to induce the mean and obecure favourites of James 
to sow enmity betwixt him and hia brothers. The Homes and 
Hepburns, families which bad risen into additional power after 
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the fall of the Douglasee, had aeTeral private disputes with 
Albany concerning privileged and property belonging to the 
earldom of March, which had been conferred on him by his 
father. Albany was also Lord Warden of the east itontierS| 
and in that capacity had restrained and disobliged those power¬ 
ful clans. To be revenged, they made interest with Robert 
Cochran, the King's princip^ aclviaer, and gave him, it is said, 
large bribes to put Albany out of credit with the King. 
Cochran’s own interest su^csted the same vile course ; for he 
must have been sensible that Alliany and Mar disapproved of 
the King^s intimacy with him and his companions. 

Those unworthy favourites, therefore, set themselves to fill 
the King’s mind with apprehensions of dangers which were to 
arise to him from hu brothers. They informed him that the 
VjOxI of Mar had consulted witches when and how the King 
should die, and that it had been answered tliat he should fall 
by means of his nearest relations. Tlicy brought to James 
also an astrologer, tliat is, a man who pretended to calculate 
future events by the motion of the stars, who told him that 
in Scotland a Lion sboiUd be killed by his own whelps. All 
these things wrought on the jealous and timid disposition of 
the King, so that he seized upon both bis brethren. Albany 
was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, but Mur's fate was 
instantly decided; the King caused him to be murdered by 
stifling biiu in a bath, or, as other liistoriaua say, by causing 
him to be bled to death. James committed this horrid crime in 
order to avoid clangers which were in a great measure imagin¬ 
ary ; but we shall find that the death of his brother Mar 
rather endangered than added to his safety. 

Albany was in danger of the same fate, but some of his 
friends in France or Scotland had formed a plan of rescuing 
him. A small sloop came into the roadstead of Leith, loaded 
with wine of Gascony, and two small barrels were sent up as 
a present to the imprisoned prince. The guard having suffered 
the casks to be carried to Albany’s chamber, the duke, exam¬ 
ining them in private, found that one of them contained a roll 
of wax, enclosing a letter, exhorting him to make his escape, 
and promising that the little vessel which brought the wine 
should be re^y to receive him if he could gain the watersidct 
The letter coiyured him to be speedy, ss there was a purpose 
to behead him on the day following. A coil of ropes was also 

IS 
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encloeed id the eame cafik> in order to enable him to effect hie 
descent from the castle wall, and the preci[)ice upon which it 
is built There was a faithful attendant, his chamberlain, 
imprUoued with him in the same apartment, who promised to 
assist his master in this perilous undertaking. The first point 
was to secure the captdu of the guard; which purpose 
Albany invited that officer to sup with him, in order, ns the 
Dulce pretended, to taste the gootl wine which had been presented 
to him in the two caska The captaiu accordingly, having 
placed his watches where he thought there was danger, came 
to the Duke’s chaml>er, attended by three of liis soldiers, uud 
partook of a collation. After 8upi)cr, the Duke engaged him in 
playing at tables and dice, until tlm c^iptaiu, seated beside a 
hot 5re, and plied with wine by the chamlx^rlain, began to 
gRW drowsy, as did his attendants, on wiiom the liquor bad 
not been spared. Then the Duke of Albany, a strong mmi 
and desperate, leapt from the table and sUvbbcd the captain 
with a whinger or dagger, so that he died on the spot. The 
like he did to two of tlie captain’s men, and the chamberlain 
despatched the other, and threw their bodies on the fire. This 
was the more easily accomplished that the soldiers were intoxi> 
Gated and stupefied They then took the keys from the captain’s 
pocket, and, getting out upon the walls, chose a retired corner, 
out of tbe watchman’s sight, to make their perilous descent. 
Tlic chamberlain tried to go doym the rope first, but it was too 
short, Ro that he fell and broke his thigh-bone. He then called 
to his mastei* to make the rope longer. AJbany ]*eturned to his 
apartment, and took the sheets from tbe bed, with whicii he 
lengthened the rope, so that he descended the precipice in safety. 
He then got his chatnberhun on his back, and conveyed him 
to a place of security, where be might remain concc^Ued 
till his hurt was cured, and wcut himself to the aca^ 
side, when, upon the appointed signal, a boat came ashore and 
took him off to tbe vessel, in which be sailed for France. 

During the night, the guards, who knew that their officer 
was in the Duke’s apartment wiili three men, could not but 
suppose that all was safe; but when daylight showed them 
the rope banging from the walla, they became alarmed, 
and hastened to the Duke’s lodgings. Here they found the 
body of one man stretched near the door, and the corpses of 
tbe captain and other two lying upon the fire. The King was 
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much surprised at bo strange an escape, and would give do 
credit to it till he had examined the place with his own eyes. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Albany, mereased the 
insolence of King James's unworthy favouritos, Robert 
Cochran, the mason, rose into great power, and as eveiy 
man's petition to tlie King came through bis hands, and 
he expected and received bribes to give his countenance, he 
amassed so much wealth, that he was able in his turn to bribe 
the King to confer on him tlic earldom of Mar, with the lands 
and revenues of the deceased prince. All men wero filled with 
indignation to sec the inheritance of the murdered carl, the 
son of the King of Scotland, conferred upon a mean upstart, 
like this Cochran. This unworthy favourite was guilty of 
another piece of Dud>a<{Duni5tration, by mixing the silver coin 
of the kingdom with br>tss and lead, and thereby decreasing 
its real value, while orders wci*c given by proclamation to take 
it at tlic same rate as if it were composed of pure silver. The 
people refused to sell their com and other commodities for this 
debased coin, which introducetl great distress, confusion, and 
scarcity. Souie one told Cocliran, that this money should be 
called in, and good coin issued io its stead ; but he was so con¬ 
fident of the currency of the Cochrau-placks, as the people 
called them, that he said,—^'Tlic day I am hanged they may 
be culled in; not sooner." This speech, which he made in 
jest, proved true in reality. 

Tn the year 1482 rhe disputes with England had come to 
a great height, au<l Edward IV. made preparations to invade 
Scotland, principally in the hope of recovering the town of 
Berwick. He invited the Duke of Albany from Franco to 
join him in this undertaking, promiBing to place him on the 
Scottish throne inst<^ad of his brother. This was held out in 
order to take advantage of the unpopularity of King James, 
and the general disposition W'hich manifested itself in Scotland 
in favour of Albany. 

But, however discontented with their sovereign, the Scot¬ 
tish nation showed themselves iu no way dispused to receive 
another king from the hands of the English. The Parliament 
assembled, and unanimously dotcnnincil on war against Edward 
the Robber, for so they termed the King of England. To 
support this violent language, James ordered the whole array 
of the kingdom, that is, all the men who were bound to dis 
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charge military service, to asscmhle at the Boroogh-moor of 
Edinburgli, from whence they marched to Lauder, aud en- 
c&mpcd bctwccu the river Leader and the towu, to the amount 
of fifty thousand mcit But tlic great IxironR, who had there 
oBscmbloil with their followers, were less disposed to advance 
against the English than to correct the abuses of Ring 
Jfunes’s administration. 

Many of the nobility and barons held a secret council in the 
church of Lauder, where they enlarged uj)on the evils which 
Scotland susbvined through the insolence and corruption of 
Cochran and bis associates. While they were thus declaiming, 
Lord Gray requested their attention to a fable. “The mice,” 
he said, being mueli annoyed by the i)erBecutioii of the cat, 
resolved that a l>ell should be hung about puss’s neck, to give 
notice when she was coming. But though the measure was 
agreed to in full council, it could not be carried into effect, 
because no mouse )iad courage enough to undertake to tie tlie 
bell to the neck of the fonuidable enemy.” This was as much 
as to intimate his opinion, that though the discontented nobles 
might make bold resolutions against the Ring’s ministers, yet 
it would be dithcult to find any one courageous enough to act 
upon them. • 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength and 
intrepid courage, aud head of that second family of I)ouglas 
whom I before mentioned, started up when Gray had done 
speaking. “I am he,” he said, “who will bell the cat;” from 
which expression he was distiuguiahe<l by the name of Bell* 
the-Cat to his dyiug day. 

While thus engaged, a loud authoritative knocking was 
heard at the door of the church. This aonounced the arrival 
of Cocliran, attended by a guard of three hundred men, atfaicljed 
to his own person, and all gaily dressed in his livery of wiiite-, 
with black facings, and armed with partisans. His own 
personal appearance corresponded with this magnificent attend¬ 
ance. He was attired in a riding suit of black velvet, and had 
round his neck a fine cliain of gold, whilst a bugle-hom, tipped 
and mounted with gold, hung down by his side. His helmet 
was borne before him, richly inlaid with tlie same precious 
metal; even his tent and tont-enrds wore of silk, instead of 
ordinary materials. In this gallant guise, having learned there 
was some council holding among the nobility, be came to see 
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what they were doing, and it was with this purpose that he 
knocked furioualy at ♦he door of the churcli Sir Kohert 
Douglas of Loohleren, who had the charge of watching the 
door, demanded who was there. When Cocltran anawored, 
“ The Earl of Mju*/* the nobles greatly rejoiced at heariDg he 
was come, to deliTor himself, as it were, into their hnnda 

As Cochran entered the church, Angus, to make good his 
promij5o to bell the cat, met him, and rudely pulled tlie gold 
chain from liis neck, s^iying, A baiter would better become 
him.” Sir llobcrt Doiigbks, at the same time, snatched away 
bis bugle-horn, saying, ^‘Thou host buoo a hunter of mischief 
too long*” 

“Is this jest or eamcAt, my lordst” said Cochran, mor« 
astonished than alarmed at this rude reception. 

^^It is sad earnest,” said they, “and that thou aud thy 
accomplices sbsll feel; for you have abused the King^s favour 
towards you, and now you shall Lave your reward according to 
your deserts,” 

It does not ap|)car that Cochmn or his guards offered any 
resistance. A of the nobility w'cnt next to the King’s 
pavilion, and, while some engaged him lu conversation, others 
seized upon Leonard, Hommel, Torpbichen, and the rest, with 
Preston, one of the only two gentlemen amongst King James’s 
irunions, and hastily condemned them to instant deatli, as having 
misled the King, and misgoverned the kingdom. The only 
person who escaped was John Itamsay of Balmain, a youth of 
honourable birth, who clasped the King round the v'aist when 
he saw the others seized upon. Him the nobles spared, in 
respect of his youth, for be was not above sixteen years, and 
of the King’s earnest intercession in his behalf. There was a 
loud acclamation among the troops, who contended with each 
other in offering their tent-ropes, and the halters of their 
horses, to be the means of executing these obnoxious ministers. 
Cochran, who was a man of audadty, and had first attracted 
the King’s attention by his behaviour in a duel, did not lose 
his courage, though he displayed it in an absurd manner, Ho 
had the vanity to request that his hands might not be tied 
with a hempen rope, but with a silk cord, w'hich he offered to 
furnish from the ropes of his pavilion; but this was only teach¬ 
ing his enemies bow to give his feelings additional pam They 
told him he was but a false thiefi and should die with all. 
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tuauuer of shame; and they were at paiua to procui'e a hair- 
tether or baiter, as still more ignommious than a rope of hemp. 
With this they hanged Cochran over the centre of the bridge 
of Lauder (now demolished), in the middle of his compauione, 
who were suspended on each side of him. When the execution 
was finished, the lords returned to Edinburgh, where they 
resolved tluat the King should remain in the castle, under a 
gentle and respectful degree of restraint 

In tho lueautizne tlic English obtained possession of Ber¬ 
wick, which important place was never again recovered by the 
Scots, though they continued to assert their claim to that 
bulwark of the eastern Marches. The English seemed dis¬ 
posed to prosecute their advantigcs; but the Scottish army 
having moved to Huddu^gton to fight them, a peace was con¬ 
cluded, partly by the me<liation of the Dulcc of Albany, who 
having seen the vanity of any hopes which the English had 
given him, aud, laying aside his views u{X)n the crown, appeared 
desirous to bocomo the means of restoring peace to tho 
country, 

The Duke of Albany, and the cclobratcil Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester (afterwards Richard the Third), are said to have 
negotiated the terms of peace, as w'cll between the King and 
his nobility as between Fmaco and England. They had a 
meeting at Edinburgh >vith tho council of Scottish lords who 
had managed the affairs of the kingdom since the King's im¬ 
prisonment. The council would {>ay no respect to tho Duke 
of Gloucester, Avho, as an Englishman, they justly thought, 
had no right to iuterfere in the affmrs of Scotland; but to tho 
Duke of Albany they showed much reverence, requesting to 
know what he required at their hands. 

“ First of all,” he said, ** I desire that the King, my brother, 
be set at liberty.” 

“ My lord,” said Archibald-Bell-the-Cat, who was chancellor, 
that shall be presently done, and the rather that you desire 
it. As to the ]>crson who is with you (mcjining the Duke of 
Gloucester), we know him not j neither will we grant anything 
at his asking. But we know you to be the King’s brother, 
and nearest heir to bis Grace after his infant son. Tlierefore, 
we put the King’s person at your disposal, trusting that he will 
act by your advice iu future, aud govern tho kingdom, so os not 
to excite the discontent of the people, or render it necessary 
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for UB, who are the uoblea of ScotlaTid, to a^t contrary to Ills 
pleasure/' 

James, being thus set at liberty, became, to appoanmee, so 
perfectly reconcil<!<l with hia brother, the Duke of Albany, that 
the two royal brothers usc<l the same chamber, the same table, 
and the same bed. While the i^ing attended to the buildings 
and amusements in which he took pleasure, Albany adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of the kingdom, aud, for some time, with 
applause. But tlie ambition of hia temper began again to 
show itself; tlie nation became suspicious of his intimate con¬ 
nection with the English, and just approlicnsions were enter- 
talned that the Duke aimed still at obtaining the crown by 
assistance of Biclnird III., now King of England. The Duke 
was, therefore, once more oblige<l to fly into England, whore 
he remained for some time, assisting the English against hia 
countrymen. He w'as presemt at that skirmish in 1484 where 
the old Earl of Douglas was made prisoner, itnd only escaped 
by the speed of his horse. Albany soon after retired into 
France, where he formed a marriage with a daughter of the 
Earl of Boulogne, by wliom ho had a son, John, afterwards 
Regent of S<!otland in the days of James V. Albany himself 
was wouiidc<l severely by the splinter of a lance at one of the 
tournaments, or tilting-matches, which I have described to you, 
and died in conseqiiencc. The flcklencss with which be changed 
from one side to another disappointed the high ideas which 
had been formed of jus character in youth. 

Freed from bis brother's superintendeuce, the King gradu¬ 
ally sunk l)ack into those practices which had formerly cost 
him so dear. To prevent a renewal of the force put on his 
person, he made a rule that none should appear armed in the 
royal presence except the King's Guard, who were placed under 
t)je command of that same John Ramsay of Balmain, the only 
one of his former favourites who bad been spared by Bell-the- 
Oat, and the other nobles, at the insurrection of Lauder bridge. 
This gave high offence in a country where to be without arms 
was accounted both unsafe and dishonourable. 

The King's love of money also grew, as is often the case, 
more excessive as he advanced in years. He would hardly 
graut anything, whether as matter of favo\ir or of right, with¬ 
out receiving some gift or gratuity. By this means be accu* 
mulatcd a quantity of treasure, which, cousidering the poverty 
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of bis kingdom, is absolutely marvellous. HU black chesti'' 
as his strong-box was popularly called, was brimful of gold and 
silver coins, besides quantities of plate and jewels. But while 
he hoarded these treasures, he was augmenting the discontent 
of both the nobility and people; and amid the universal sense 
of the King’s weakness, and hatred of his avarice, a general 
rebellion was at length excited against him. 

The King, among other magnificent establishments, had 
built a great ball, and a royal chapel, withiu the castle of 
Stirling, both of them specimens of finely ornamented 
Gothic architecture. Ho had also established a double 


choir of musicians and singing men in the ebapol, deaiguing that 
one complete band should attend him wherever he went, to per- 
fonn Divine service before his jjersoD, while the other, as complete 
in every respect, should remain in daily attendance in the royal 
chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily incurred considerable ex¬ 
pense, James proposed to annex to the royal chapel the revenues 
of the priory of Coldinghame, in Berwickshire. This ricli 
priory had its lands amongst the possessions of the Homes and 
the Hepburns, who had established it as a kind of right that 
the prior should be of one or other of thc.se two families, in 
order to insure their being favourably treated in such 
bargains as either of them might have to make with the 
Church. When, therefore, these powerful clans understood 
that, instead of a Home or a Hepbuni being named prior, the 
King intended to bestow the revenues of Coldinghame to main¬ 
tain his royal chapel at Stirling, they became extremely indig¬ 
nant, and began to bold a secret correspondence, and form 
alUances, with all the discontented men in Scotland, and 
espcciaUy with Angus, and such other lords as, having been 
engaged in the affair of Lauder bridge, naturally entertained 
apprebeuaiona that the King would, one day or other, find 
means of avenging himself for the slaughter of bis favourites, 
and the restraint which had been imposed on his own person. 

By the time that the King heard of this league against him, 
it had reached so great a head that everything seemed to be 
prepared for war, rince the whole lords of the south of 
Scotland, who could collect their forces with a rapidity 
unknown elsewhere, were all in the field, and ready to act 
James, naturally timid, was induced to fly to the Kortb. He 
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fortified the caetle of Stirling, commanded by Shaw of Fintrie, 
to whom he committed the custody of the prince his son, and 
heir-apparent, charging the governor neither to let any one 
enter the castle, nor permit any one to leave it, as he loved his 
honour and bis life. Especially he commanded him to let no 
one Lave access to bis eon. His treasures James deposited in 
Edinburg!] Castle; and having thus placed in safety, as be 
thought, the two things he loved best in the world, be hastened 
to the nortii country, where he was joined by the great lords 
and gentlemen on that side of the Forth; so that it seemed as 
if the south and the north parts of Scotland were about to 
fight against each oUicr. 

The King, in passing through Fife, visited James, the last 
Earl of Douglas, who had been cooiijellcd, as I have before 
told you, to become a monk in the abbey of Lindores. He 
ofi'ered him full reconciliation and for^veoess, if he would once 
more come out into the world, place himself at the head of bis 
vassals, and, by the terror of bis former authority, withdraw 
from the banners of the rebel peers such of the southland men 
as might still remember the fame of Douglas. But the views 
of the old Earl were turned towards another world, and he 
replied to the King—Ah, sir, your Grace has kept me and 
your black casket so long under lock and key, that the time in 
which we might have done you good service is past and gone.’’ 
In saying this, he alluded to the King’s hoard of treasure, 
which, if he had spent in time, might have attached many to 
his person, as he, Douglas, when younger, could have raised 
men in his behalf; but now the period of getting aid iiom 
either source was passed away. 

Meanwhile Angus, Home, Bothwell, and others of the 
insurgent nobility, determined, if possible, to get into their 
hands the person of the prince, resolving that, notwithstanding 
his Wug a child, they would avail themselves of his author!^ 
to oppose that of his father. Accordingly, they bribed, with a 
large sum of money, Shaw, the governor of Stirling Castle, to 
deliver the prince (itfcerwaids James lY.) into their keeping. 
When they had thus obtained possession of Prince James’s 
person, they collected their army, and published proclamations 
in bis name, intimaUng that King James HI. was bringing 
Englishmen into the country to assist in overturning its 
liberties^—that he had sold the frontiers of Scotland to the 
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Eaii of NorthumberlaBd^ and to tlic governor of Berwick, and 
declaring that they were united to dethrone a king whose 
intentions were bo unkingly, and to place his eon in his stead. 
These aUegations were false; but the King was bo unpopular 
that they were listened to and believed. 

James, in the meantime, arrived before Stirling at the hood 
of a considerable anny, and passing to the gate of tlic castle, 
demanded entrance. But tbe governor refused to admit him. 
The King then eagerly asked for his son; to which tbe treach¬ 
erous governor replied, that the lords bad taken the Prince 
from him against his will. Then the poor King saw that he 
was deceived, and said in wrath, False villain, thou hast 
betrayed me; but if I live, thou shall be rewarded according 
to thy deserts 1” If the King had uot been thus treacherously 
deprived of the power of retiring into Stirling Castle, ho might, 
by means of that fortress, have avoided a battle until more 
forces had come up to his assistance; and, in that case, might 
have overpowered tlic rebel lords, as his father did the 
Douglases before Abercom. Yet having with him an army 
of nearly thirty thousand men, he moved boldly towards the 
insurgents. The Lonl David Lindsay of tho Byres, in parti¬ 
cular, encouraged the King to advance. He had joined him 
with a thousand horse and three tliousand footmen from the 
counties of Fife and Kinross; and now riding up to the King 
on a fiery gray hor.se, he lighted down, and entreated the King's 
acceptance of that noble animal, which, whether he had occasion 
to advance or retreat, would bent every other horse in Scotland, 
provided the King could k^P his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, an<l advanced against the 
rebels, confident in his great superiority of number b. The 
field of battle was not above a mile or two distant from that 
where Bruce had defeated tbe English on the glorious day of 
Bannockburn; but the fate of his descendant and successor 
was widely different. 

The King's army was divided into three great bodies. Ten 
thousand Highlanders, under Huntly and Athole, led the van ; 
ten thousand more, from the westland counties, were led by 
the Lords of Erskine, Graham, and Meuteith. The King was 
to command the rear, in which the burgbors sent by the 
different towns were stationed- The Earl of Crawford and 
Lord David Lindsay, with tbe men of Fife and Angus, had 
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the right wing; Jjonl Ruthven commanded the left, with the 
people of Strathcam Stormont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of battle, called 
for the horse which Lord David Lioileay liad given him, that 
he might ride forward and oiisevve the motions of the enemy. 
He saw them from an eminence advancing In three divisions, 
having alv^ut six thousand men in each. The Homes and 
Hepbuins hod the first division, with the men of the East 
Borders and of East Lothian. The next was compc^al of the 
Western Borderers, or men of Liddcadale and A on an dale, with 
many from Galloway. The thml division consisted of the 
rebel lords and their choicest foUowers, bringing with them the 
young Prince James, and displaying the broad banner of Scot¬ 
land. 

When the King beheld bis own ensign unfurled against him, 
and knew that his son was in the hc«tUe ranks, his heart, 
never very courageous, began altogether to fail him; for he 
renmmberod the prophecy, that be was to fall by his nearest of 
kin, and also what the astrologer had told him of the Scottish 
lion which was to be strangled by his own whelps. These idle 
fears so preyed on James’s mind, that his alarm became visible 
to those around him, who conjured him to retire to a place of 
safety. But at that moment the battle l)cgan. 

The Hoincs and Hepburns attacked tlie King's vanguard, 
but were repulsed by the Highlanders with volleys of arrows. 
On this tlic Borderers of Liddesthde and Annandale, who bore 
spears longer than tliose used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with the wild and furious cries, which they called their 
slogafiy and boro down the royal forces opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which he was so little 
accustomed, James lost his remaining presence of mind, and 
turning his back, fied towards Stirling. But he was unable 
to manage the gray horse given him by Lord Lindsay, which, 
taxing the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop downhill into a little 
hamlet, where was a mill, called Beaton’s milL* A woman 
had come out to draw water at the mill-dam, but, terrified at 
seeing a man in complete armour coming down towards her at 

^ ^'Bostons mill —iht house so called, fh>m the name of the person 
who then poaciesaed it, U still shown to the traTeller as tho place where 
the King was murdered; and the great antiquity an<l thickness of tbs 
walls oorroborate the tradition. ”^Tttu( a. 
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full speed, she left l^er pitebpr, and fled back into the mill 
The sight of the pitcher fright^ed the King's horse, so that 
he swerved as he was about to leap the brook, and James, 
losing his seat, fell to the ground, where, being heavily aimed 
and sorely bruised, he remained motionless. The people came 
out, took him into the mill, and laid him on a bed. Some 
time afterwards he recovered his senses; but feeling himself 
much hurt and very weak, he demanded tlie assistance of a 
priest. The miller's wife asked who he was, and be impru¬ 
dently replied, I was your King this morning.” With equal 
imprudence the poor woman ton to the door, and called with 
loud exclamations for a priest to confess the Eling. I am a 
priest,” said an unknown person, who had just come up; lead 
me to the King.* When the stranger was brought into the 
presence of the unhappy monarch, be kneeled with apparent 
hunulity, and asked him, ** Whether he was mortally woundcdl” 
James replied, that his hurts were not mortal, if they were 
carefully looked to; but that, in the meantime, be desired to 
be confessed, and receive |:^ou of his sins from a priest, 
according to the fashion of the Catholic ChurclL ^^This shall 
presently give thee pardon! ” answered the assassin; and, 
drawing a poniard, he stabbed the King four or five times to 
the very heart; theu took the body on bis back and doparted, 
no man opposing him, and no man knowing what ho did with 
the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been discovered, nor 
whether he was really a priest or not There were three 
persons, Lord Cray, Stirling of Eeir, and one llorthwick, a 
priest, obseiTcd to pursue the King closely, and it was supposed 
that one or other of them did the bloody deed. It is remark¬ 
able that Gray was the sou of that Sir Patrick, commonly 
called Cowe Gray, who assisted James II. to despatch Douglas 
in Stirling Castle. It would be a singular coincidence if the 
son of this active agent in Douglas’s death should have been 
the actor in that of King James’s son. 

The battle did not last long after the King left the field, the 
royal party drawing off towards Stirling, and the Actors re¬ 
turning to their camp. It is usually called the battle of Sauchie 
bum, and was fought upon the 18th of June 1468. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwise and unwarlike 
prince; although setting aside the murder of bis brother the 
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Karl of Mar, his character is rather that of a weak and arari* 
cioiiB man than of a r7..el and criminal King. Hia taste for 
the fine arts would haTe been becoming in a private person, 
though it was carried to a pitch which interfered with hia 
duties as a sovereign. He fdU like moat of his family, in the 
flower of his age, being only thirty-six years old 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Heign of Jamc9 /P.—.ViV Aiidrno If^ood—Trial of Jjyrd Lintlaay — 
Ptrkin ]V<vr^k • Marriagt of Jtnrus icith Margaret^ VauglU^r of 
i/rrrrj/ VfT. 

Contemporary SovERRraNs.*-^«^/ff»//: Henry VIl. 

Frame'. Cliarics VIII., I^ouis XI1. 

1488—1502 

Ths fate of James III. was nut known for some time. He 
had been a patron of nav:il aifair?; and on tlic great revolt in 
which he perished, a brave sea officer, Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, was lying with a small squadron in the Firth of Forth, 
not iar distant from the rojtgt where the luittle was fougliL 
Me had sent ashore his boats, and brought off several wounded 
meu of the King’s paity, amongst whom it was supposed 
might be the King himself. 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, the lords sent to 
Sir Andrew Wooi] to come on shore, and appear before their 
council. Wood agreed, on condition that two noblemen of 
distinction, Lords Seton and Fleming, should go on board his 
ships, and remain there as hostages fur his safe return. 

The brave seaman presented himself before the Council 
aiid the young King in the town of Leith. As soon as 
the Prince saw Sir Andrew, who was a goodly person, and 
richly dressed, he went towards him, and said, “ Sir, are you 
my father 1" 

“I am not your father,” answered Wood, the tears falling 
from bis eyes; ** bnt I was your father’s servant while he lived, 
and shall be so to lawful authority until the day I die. ” 

The lords then asked what men they were who bad oome 
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out of bis ships, and again retume^l to them on the da; of the 
battle of Sauchie. 

** It was I and my brother,” said Sir Andrew, undauntedly, 
who were desirous to have bestowed our lives in the Kin^a 
defence.” 

They then directly demanded of him, whether the King was 
on board his ships 1 To which Sir Andrew replied, with the 
same firmness, He is not on board my vessels. I wish he 
had been there, as I should have taken caro to have kept him 
safe from the traitors who have munlcrcd him, and whom I 
trust to see hanged and drawn for their demerits.” 

These were bitter answers; but the lords were obliged to 
endure them, without attempting any revenge, for fear the 
seamen had retaliated upon Fleming and Seton. But when 
the gallant commander hud returned on l)ourd his ship, they 
sent for the best officers in the town of Ixnth, and offered them 
a reward if they would attack Sir Atidrew Wood and bis two 
ships, and make him prisoner, to answer for bis insolent con* 
duct to the Council. But Captain Barton, one of the best 
mariners in Leith, replied to the proposal by iuforming the 
Council that though Sir Andrew had but two vessels, yet they 
were so well furnished with artillery, and be himself was so 
brave and skilful, that no ten slops in Scotlan<I would be a 
match for him. 

James IV. afterwards received Sir Andrew Wood into high 
favour; and ho deserved it by bis exploits. In 1490 a 
squadron of five English vessels came into the Forth, and 
plundered some Scottish merchant-ships. Sir Andrew sailed 
agmnst them with his two ships, the Flower, and the Yellow 
Carvely took the five English vessels, and making their crews 
and commanders prisoners, presented them to the IGng at Leith. 
Henry VIL of England was so much incensed at this defeat 
that he sent a stout sea-capUun, called Stephen Bull, with 
three strong ships equipped on purpose, to take Sir Andrew 
Wood. They met him near the mouth of the Firth, and 
fought with the utmost courage on both sides, attending so 
much to the battle, and so little to anything else, that they 
let their ships drift with the tide; so that the action, which 
began off St. Abb’s Head, ended in the Firth of Tay. At 
length Stephen Bull and hia three ships were taken. Sir 
Andrew again presented the prisoners to the King, who sent 
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them back to England, with a message to Hemy VII., that he 
had as manly men in as there were in England, and 

Utcrefore he desired he would scud 00 more captains on such 
errands. 

To return to the lords who ha^l gained the victory at 
Sauchie. They to(»k a resolution, wliieh appears an act of 
daring effrontery. They resolved to try some of the principal 
persons who ht^ assisted King James III. in the late dvU 
commotion, as if in »o doing they had committed treason against 
James IV., although the last was not, and could not be king, 
till after his father’s death. They determined to begin with 
Lord IJavid Lindsay of the Byres, a man well acquainted with 
military matters, but otherwise blunt and ignorant] so they 
thought it would be no ditiicult matter to get him to submit 
himself to the King’s pleasure, when they proposed to take a 
fine in money from him, or pcrhai^s confincato some part of his 
lands. This they thought would encourage others to submit 
in like manner ] and thus the conspirators }>ropoBed to enrich 
themselves, and to impovcrisli those who had been their 
enemies. 

It was on the 10th of May 1489 that Lord David Lindsay 
was summoned before the Parliament, then sitting at Edinburgh, 
to defend himself ngni?ist a charge of treason, which stated, 
**That he had come in arms to Sauchic with the King’s father 
against the King himself, and had given the King’s father a 
sword and good horse, counselling him to devour the King’s 
grace here present.” 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing about the form of law aifairs, 
but hearing himself repeatedly called uiK>n to answ'cr to this 
accusation, be started up, and told the nobles of the Parliament 
they were all villains and traitors themselves, and that he 
would prove them to be such with his b'word. The late 
King, he said, had been cruelly murdered by villains, who had 
brought the I’rincc with them to be a pretext and colour for 
their enterprise, and that if he punish not you hastily for that 
murder, you will murder him vrlien you think time, as you did 
his father. “ And,” said the stout old lord, addressing Idmself 
personally to the King, who was present in Parliament, '‘if 
your Grace’s father were still living, I would fight for him to 
the death, and stand in no awe of those false lurdans ” (that 
is villains}. “ Or, if your Grace had a son who should come 
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in arms agtonst you, I would take your part against his abettors, 
and fight in your cause {gainst them, three men c^nst six. 
Trust me, that though they cause your Grace to believe ill of 
me, I will prove iu the end more faithful than any of them.” 

The Lord Clumcellor, who felt tlie force of these words, 
tried to turn off their effect, by saying to the King, that I^ord 
Lindsay was an old-fashioned man, ignorant of legal forms, 
and not able to speak reverently in Ina Grace's presence. 
“But,” said he, “he will submit himself to your Grace's 
pleasure, and you must not be severe with him;” and, turning 
to the Ijord David, he smd, “It is best for you to submit to 
the King's will, and his Grace will be good to you.” 

Now you must know, that the Lord David had a brother- 
german, named Patrick Limlsay, who w^is os go(xl a lawyer 
as Lord Liudsay was a soldier. The two brothers had been 
long upon bud tenns; but wbeu this Mn Patrick saw the 
Obancellor'a drift, he trod upon liis elder brother's foot, to 
make him uuderstand that he ought not to follow the advice 
given him, nor come into the King's will, which would be in 
fact confessing himself guilty. The Lord David, liowever, 
did not understand the hint. On the contrary, as he chanced 
to have a sore toe, the tread of his brother's foot was painful 
to him, 80 that he looked fiercely at him, and said, “ Thou art 
too pert, thou loou, to stamp upon my foot—if it were out of 
the King's presence, I would strike thee uik>u the face.” 

But Mr. Patrick, without regarding his brother’s causeless 
anger, fell on his knnes before the assembled nobles, and 
besought that he might have leave to plead for bis brother; 
“for,” said he, “I see no man of law will undertake his cause 
for fear of displeasing the King’s grace; and though, my hvd^ 
my brother and I have not Ik»u friends for many years, yet 
my heart will not suffer me to see the native house from which 
1 am descended perish fur want of assistance.” 

The King having granted Mr. Patrick Liudsay liberty of 
speech in his brother's behalf, be began by objecting to the 
King's sitting in jiKlgment iu a case in whicli he was himself 
a party, and had \>ecn an actor. “ Wherefore,” said Mr. Patrick, 
“we object to his presence to try this cause, in which, being 
a party, he ought not to be a judge. Therefore wo require 
his Majesty, in God's name, to rise and leave the court, till 
the question be considered and decided.” The Lord Ohancellor 
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and the lords^ having convereed together, found that this 
I'equeet was reasonable* So the young King was obliged to 
retire into an inner a{)artineQt, which be resented as a species 
of public affront 

Mr. Patrick next endeavoured to prociu'e favour, by cntreat¬ 
ing the lords who were about to hear the cause to judge it with 
impartiality, and as they would w'ish to be dealt with them¬ 
selves were they in misfortune, and some party ad\^erse to 
them possessed of i>ower. 

Proceed, and answer to the accusation/’ said the Chancellor. 

You Rluill have justice at our bands.** 

Then Mr. Patrick brought forward a defence in point of legal 
roi*m, stating that the sutomons required that the Lord Lindsay 
should appear forty days after citation, whereas the forty days 
were now expired; so that he could not be legally compelled 
to uuswer to the uccuuUion until sumiuoued anew. 

This was found good law; and Lord David Lindsay, and 
the other persons jiccuscd, were dismissed for the time, nor 
were any prococtlings ever resumed against them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the <Iefcncc8 without imder- 
standing their meaning, was so delighted with the unexpected 
consequences of his brother’s eloquence, that be biokc out into 
the following rapturous acknowledgment of gratitude :—“Verily, 
brother, but you have flue piet words ” (that is, magi)ie words). 
“I could not have believe^l, by Saint Mary, that ye had such 
words. Yo shall have the Mains of Kirkfotlier for your day’s 
wage." 

The King, on his side, threatened Mr, Patrick with a rewaixi 
of a different kind, saying, “ He would set him where he should 
not see his feet for twelve moDths." Accordingly, he was as 
good as his word, sending the successful advocate to be prisoner 
iu the dungeon of the castle of Kothsay, in the island of Bute, 
where he lay for a whole year. 

It is curious to find that the King’s authority was so limited 
in one respect, and so arbitrary in another. For it appears 
that he was obliged to comply with Patrick Lindsay’s remon¬ 
strance, and leave the scat of regal justice, wlien his jurisdiction 
was declined ns that of a partial judge; whilst, on the other 
hand, he had the right, or at least the power, to inflict ui>on 
the objecting party a long and rigorous in^prisonment, for 
discharging fais duty towards his client 

U 
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James iV. was not long upon the throne ere his own reflec¬ 
tions, and the remonstrances of some of the clergy, made him 
sensible that his accompanying the rebel lords against his father 
in the field of Sauchie was a very Kinfiil action. He did not 
consider his own youth, nor the enticements of the lords, who 
had obtained possession of his person, as any sufficient excuse 
for haring been, in some degree, accessory to his father’s death, 
by appearing in anas against Iuol Ec deeply repented the 
Clime, and, according to tho doctrines of the ^man Oath olio 
religion, endeavoured to atone for it by various acts of penance. 
Amongst other tohctm of repentance, he caused to be made an 
iron belt, or girdle, which he wore constantly under bis clothes; 
and every 3 'car of bis life he added another link of an ounce 
or two to the weight of it, as if he desired that his i>cnance 
should not be rclaxe<l, but rather should increase during all tho 
days of liis life. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of tlicsc feelings of it;morse, 
that the King not only forgave tliat part of the nobility which 
had appeared on his father’s side, and abstained from all further 
persecution against Lord Lindsay and others, but did all in 
his power to conciliate their aRcctions, witimut losing those 
of the other party. The wealth of his father enabled him to 
be liberal to tlie nobles on both sides, and at the same time to 
maintain a more splendid a])j>earancc in liis court an<l royal 
state tlian had been practiso<l by any of bis predecessors. Be 
was himself expert in all feats of exercise and arms, and en¬ 
couraged the use of them, and the practice of tilts and tourna¬ 
ments in his presence, wherein he often took part himself. It 
was his fi'cqucnt custom to make proclamation through his 
kingdom, that all lords and gentlemen who might desire to win 
honour should come to Edinburgh or Stirling, and exercise 
themselves in tilting with the lancc, ligliting with the battle- 
axe, the two-handed sword, shooting with the long bow, or 
any other warlike contention. He who did best in these 
encounters liad Lis adversary’s weapon delivered op to him; 
and the best tilter with the spear received from the King a 
lance with a head of pure gold. 

The fame of these warlike sports —for sports they were 
accounted, though they often ended in sad and bloody earnest 
—brought knights from other parts of Europe to contend with 
those ^ Scotland; but, says the historian, with laudable 
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partiality, there were none of them went unmatched, and few 
that were not ovcrthroi^ *i. 

We may mention, as an example, the combat in the lists 
betwixt a celebrated (rerman knight, who came to Scotland in 
search of champions with wiiom to match himself in single 
fight, and whose challenge was accepted by Sir Patrick 
tlamilton, a brother of the Earl of Arran, and near kinsman 
to the King. They met gallantly with their lances at full 
gallop, and broke their spears without doing each other further 
injitry. When they were furnished with fresli lances, they 
took a second course; but the Scottish knight’s horse, being 
indifferently tnuoed, 5wcrvc<l, and could by no cndeaTours of 
the rider ^ brought to encounter his a<lvcrsary. Then Sir 
Patrick sprung from his »ul(lle, and called to the Qcminu 
knight to do the same, saying, “A horse was a weak warrant 
to tnist to when men had moat to <lo/’ Then the German 
dismounted, and fought stoutly with Sir Patrick for the beet 
part of an hour. At length Hamilton, by a blow of his sword, 
bro\ight the foreigner on his knees, whereupon the King threw 
his hat into the lists, as a sign that the combat should cease. 
But the honour of the day rcmainetl with Sir Patrick Hamilton. 

Besides being fond of martial ezeruiscs, James eiicour^cd 
the arts, and prosecuted science, as it was then understood. 
He studied medicine and surgery, and appears to haye been 
something of a chemist 

An experiment made under his direction shows at Ic^^t the 
interest which James took in science, although be used a 
whimsical mo<lc of giatifying his curiosity. Being desirous to 
know wliich was the primitive or original language, he caused 
a deaf and dumb woman to be transported to the solitar}* 
island of Inchkeitli, with two infant children, devising thus to 
discover what language they would talk when they came to 
the age of speech. A Scottish historian, who tells the story, 
adds, with great simplicity, ‘^Some say they spoke good 
Hebrew; for my part I know not, but from report’' It is 
more likely they would scream like lUclr dumb nurse, or bleat 
like the goats and sheep on the island 

The same historian gives a very pleasing picture of James IV. 

There was great lovo, he says, betwixt the subjects and 
their sovereign, for the King was free from the vice of avarice, 
which was his father’s failing. Neither would he endure fiat* 
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terers, cowards, or BycophantB about his person^ but ruled by 
the counsel of the most eminent nobles^ and thus won tiie hearts 
of all men. Ho often went disguised among the common 
people, and asked them questions about the King and hi a 
measures, and thus learned tho opinion which was entertained 
of him by his subjects. 

ITe w'as also active in the discharge of his roy<al duties. Ilis 
authority, as it was grcsitcr tlian that of any king wlio had 
reigned since the time of James L, was employed for the 
administration of justice, and the protection of every rank of 
his subjects, so that ho was reverenw^d as well as beloved by all 
classes of his people. Scotland obtained, under his eulministm- 
tioD, a greater share of prosperity than she had yet enjoyed. 
She pow^ssed 5r)me share of foreign trade, and the sucxiess of 
Sir Andrew Wood, together with the King's exertions in building 
vessels, luiule the country \>c respcctcfl, as having a cnnsiderable 
naval power. 

Tlicse advantages were greatly increased by the unusually 
long continuance of the pciwjc, or rather tlje truce, with England. 
Henry VII. liad sncccetled to the crown of that kingdom, after 
a dreadful scries of civil strife; and being himself a wise and 
sagacious monarch, he was desirous to repair, by a long interval 
of rc}>ose aud quiet, the great diimnge which the country had 
sustained by the wars of York and Ijanca.stcr. He was the 
more disposed to peace with Scotland, that his own title to the 
throne of England was keenly disputed, and exposed him more 
than once to tho risk of invasion and insurrection. 

On the most memorable of those occasions, Scotland was for 
a short time engaged in the quarrel A certain personage, 
calling himself Richard, Duke of York, second son ofEdwaid IV., 
supposed to have been murtlnred in the Tower of London, laid 
clidm to the crown which Henry VII. wore. On the part of 
Henry, this pretended prince was «ud to be a low-U^m Fleming, 
named Perkin Wurbeek, trained up by the Duchess of Burgtindy 
(sister of King Edward IV,), to pky tlic part which he now 
assumed. But it is not, perhaps, even yet certain, whether he 
was the real person he called himself or an impostor. In 1496 
he came to Scotland at the hoa<l of a gallant train of foreigners, 
and accompanied by about fifteen liundred men, and made the 
greatest offen to James IV., provi<liQg he would nasist him in 
his claims against England. Jamee does not appear to have 
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d(nibted the adveuturcr^A pretensions to the character which he 
aasuiued. He received him with favour and difitiuetion^ coD' 
forred on him the hand of Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of 
the Earl of Huntly, the most beautiful woman in Scotland, and 
disposed himself to lend him assistance to ascend the English 
throne. 

The Scottish King with this view entered North urn berlaJid, 
and invited the pcojile of that warlike country to join the ranks 
of the supposeil prince. But the Northumbrians paid no atten¬ 
tion to ibis im itation, and when the adventurer besought James 
to spare the country, the ScottUh monarch answered with a 
sneer, that it was very kind of him to interfere in behalf of a 
fieople wIlo did not seem at all diK]iosed to acknowledge him. 
The English in 1497 revenged his iurosul by an invasion of 
Berwickshire, in which they took a small castle, called Ayton. 
No other miscliief was done on eitlior side, tor James gave u]) 
the cause of Perkin Warbock, satibiied cither that he had no 
right to the tlirone or that be bad not a hold on the affections 
of any considerable party sullicient to make such a right good. 
The adventurer, abandoned by James, made afterwards an 
attempt to inviule Kugland from Cornwall, and, being made 
prisoner, was executed at Tyburn. His wife, who bad faith¬ 
fully attended him through all his misfortunes, fell into the 
hands of Heury VII., who assigned her a pension, and recom¬ 
mended her to the protection of his Queen. She was commonly 
called, from her gr^ and beauty, the White Bose of Scotland 

After this short war had been made up by a truce of seven 
years, Hoirj^s wisdom was employed in converting that truce 
into a stable and lasting pesice, which might, for a length of 
time at least, unite two nations whose mutual interest it was 
to remain fricn<]s, although circumstances ha<l so long made 
them enemies. The grounds of the inveterate hostility between 
England and Scotland had been that unhappy claim of supremacy 
set up by Edward L, and persevered in by ail his successors. 
This was a right which ^gland would not abandon, and to 
which the Scots, by so many iustances of determined resistance, 
had shown they would never submit. For more than a hundred 
years there had been no r^ular treaty of peace betwixt England 
and Scotland, except for the few years which succeeded the 
treaty of Northampton. During this tong period, the kindred 
nations had been either engaged in the most inveterate wars, or 
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reposing tlicmselves under the protection of short and doubtful 
truces. 

The wisdom of Ucnry Vll. endoavourod to find a remedy 
for such great evils, liy tiying what the effects of gentle and 
friendly influence would avail, where the extremity of force had 
been employed without effect The King of England agreed to 
give his daughter Margaret, a beautiful and accomplished 
princess, to James IV. in marriage. Ho offered to endow her 
with an ample fortune, and on that alliance was to be founded 
a close league of friejidsbip between England and Scotland, the 
kings obliging thcmsclvos to assist each other against all the 
rest of the world. Unfortunately for both countries, but 
particularly so for Scotland, this {loace, designed to be ])crpctual, 
did not laAfit above teu years. Yot the good policy of Henry 
VII bore fruit after a huudred years had passed away; and in 
(M^DBcquencc of the marriage of James IV. and the Princess 
Margaret, an end was put to all future national wars, by their 
great grandson, James VI. of Scotland and 1. of England, 
becoming King of the whole island of Great Britmn. 

The claim of sujiremacy, asserted by England, is not men¬ 
tioned in this treaty, which was signed on the 4th of January 
1502 ; but as the mouarchs treated with each other on equal 
terms, that claim, which had qobI such oceans ol Scottish and 
English blood, must be considered as having been then virtu- 
ally abandoned. 

This important marriage was celebrated with great pomp. 
The Earl of Surrey, a gallant English nobleman, bad the 
charge to conduct the Princess Margaret to her new kingdom 
of Scotland. The King came to meet her at Hcwbattle Abbey, 
within six miles of Fidinburgh. He was gallantly dressed in a 
jacket of crimson velvet, bordered vith cloth of gold, and had 
hanging at his back his lure, as it is called, an implement which 
is u^ in hawking. He was distinguished by his strength and 
agility, leaping on his horse without putting his toe in the 
stirrup, and always riding foil gallop, follow w^ho could. When 
he was about to enter Edinburgh with his new bride, he wished 
her to ride behind him, and mode a gentleman mount to see 
whether his horse would carry double. But as his spirited 
charger was not broken for that purpose, the King got up 
before his bride on her palfrey, which was quieter, and so they 
rode through the town of Edinburgh in procession, in the same 
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iiiaaner as 3 'ou may now sec a good former and his wife riding 
to church. There were shows prepared to receive them, all in 
the romantic taste of the age. Thus they found in their way 
a tent pitched, out of which came a knight armed at all points, 
with a lady bearing his btigle-hom. Suddenly another knight 
came up and took away the lady. Then the hist knight 
followed him, and challenged him to fight. They drew swords 
accordingly, and fought before tiie King and Queen for their 
amusement, till the one struck the sword out of the other’s 
hands, and then tlie King commanded the battle to cease. 
In this representation all was sport except the blows, and these 
were serious enough. Many other militiiry spectacles were 
exhibited, tilts uud tournaments in particular. James, calling 
himself the Savage Knight, appeared in a wild dress, accompanied 
by the fierce cliiefs from tlie Dorders and Highlands, who 
fought with each other till several were wounded and slain in 
these ferocious entertainments. It is said the King was not 
very sorry to see himself thus rid of these turbulent leaders, 
whose feuds aud depredations contributed so often to the public 
disturbance. 

The sports on occasion of the Queen’s marriage, and indeed 
the whole festivities of King James’s reign, aud the style of 
living at his court, slmwed that the Scots, in his time, were a 
wealthier and a more elegant people than they had formerly been. 
James IV. was renowned, as we have seen, among foreign 
nations, for the splendour of his court, and for the honourable 
reception he gave to strangers who visited his kingdom. 
And we shall see in the next chapter that his leisure was not 
entirely bestowed on sport and pastime, but that ho also made 
wise laws for the benefit of the Uogdom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Impri>vemcnt on ScMxi^ Lawi^DiayuU^ hetvKtn Bi\gland and 
ScoiUv\A of and lycnik of Jana^ 11'. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. Henry vn.» Henry VIII.,. 

Frattet : Louis XJI. 

1503—1513 

During tbe scaaou of traiKjuillity which followed the mariiage 
of Juues and Margaret, wo find that the King, with his Parlia¬ 
ment, enacted many good lawa for the improvement of the 
country. Tiie Highlands and Islands were particularly at- 
tended to, because, as one of the acts of Parliament expressed 
it, they had become almost savage for want of justices and 
sheriffs. Magistrates w'cre therefore appointed, and laws made 
for the government of those wild and unruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament pennittod the 
King, and his nobles and barons, to let their land, not only 
for military service, but for a payment in money or in grain; a 
regulation which tended to introduce quiet peaceful formers 
into lands occupied, but left uncultivated, by tenants of a 
military character. Regulations also took place for attendance 
on Paiiiament, and the representation of the diilcrent orders 
of society in that assembly. The possessors of^arids were 
likewise called on to plant wood, and moke enclosures, fish¬ 
ponds, and other improvements. 

All these regulations show that the King had a sincere 
wish to benefit his subjects, and entertained liberal views of 
the mode of accomplishing that object But the unfortunate 
country of Scotland was destined ne^•eT to remain any long 
time in a state of peace or improvement; and accordingly, 
towards the end of James’s reign, events occurred which 
brought on a defeat still more calamitous than any which the 
kingdom had yet received. 

While Homy VII., the father-in-law of James, continued to 
live, his wisdom made him very attentive to preserve the peace 
which had been established betwixt the two countries. Uii 
character indeed, far from being that of a generous prince, 
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but be vae a sagacious politidaUf and granted, from an ea> 
lightened view of bis o¥n interest, wliat i;crhE|)8 lie would 
otherwise have been illiberal enough to refuse. On this piin* 
ciple he made some allowance for the irritable pride of his 
BOQ-in-law and his subjects, who were as proud as they were 
poor, and made it his study to remove all the petty causes of 
quarrel which arose froo) time to time. But when this wise 
and cautious monarch died, he w'as succeeded by his son Heniy 
YIII., a prince of a bold, haughty, and furiom disposition, 
impatient of control or contradiction, and rather desirous of 
war tlian willing to make any concessions for the sake of 
peace. James IV. and he resembled each other perhaps too 
nearly in temper to admit of their continuiDg intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly directed him to 
an eiiteqjrise against France; and the King of France, on his 
part, desired much to renew the old alliance with Scotland, in 
order that the apprehension of an invasion from the Scottish 
fi*ontiers might induce Heniy to abandon his scheme of attack¬ 
ing France. He knew that the splendour in which King 
James lived hud exhausted the treasures which his father bad 
left behind him, and he concluded that the readiest way to 
make him his friend was to supply him with sums of money, 
which he could not otherwise have nused. Gold was also 
freely distributed amongst the eounseUors and favourites of the 
Scottish King. This liberality showed to great advantage 
when compared ndtb the very opposite conduct of the King 
of England, who delayed even to pay a legacy which had been 
left by Heury his father to his sister the Queen of Scotland. 

Other circumstances of a diflTorent kind tended to create dis- 
agreements between England and Scotland. James had been 
extremely desirous to increase the strength of his kingdom by 
sea, and its commerce; and Scotland presenting a great extent 
of sea-coast, and numerous harbours, had at this time a con¬ 
siderable trade. The royal navy, b^des one vessel called the 
Great Michael^ supposed to be the largest in the world, and 
which, as an old author says, cumbered all Scotland to gni 
her fitted out for sea,” consisted, it is said, of sixteen ships of 
war. The Ring paid particular attention to naval affairB, and 
seemed never more happy than when inspecting and exercising 
his little navy. 

It chanced that one John Barton, a Scottish mariner, had 
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been civptured by the Portugueac, as far back as the year 1476. 
As the King of Portugal refused to make any amends^ Jamce 
granted the family of Barton letters of reprisals; that is, a 
warrant empowering them to take all Portuguese vessels which 
abouM come in their way, until their less was made up. 
There were three brothers, all daring men, but e8i)ecia]ly the 
eldest, whose name was Andrew Barton. He had two strong 
ships, the larger colled the Zio», tho lesser the Jmny Pirwen^ 
with which it would appear he cruised in tho British Channel, 
stopping not only Portuguese vessels, but also English ships 
bound for Portugal Complaints being made to King Henry, 
ho fitted out two vessels, which were filled with chosen men, 
and placed under the command of Lord Thomas Howard and 
Sir Edward Howard, both sous to the hkrl of Surrey. Tliey 
found Barton and his vessels cruising in tlie Downs, l)oing 
guided to the place by the captain of a me reliant vessel whom 
Barton had plundered on the preceding day. 

On approaching the enemy, tlio noble brothers showed no 
ensign of war, but put up a willow wand on their musts, as 
being the emblem of a trading vessel But when 
^ ^ ' the Scotsman attempted to make them bring to, the 

English threw out their flags and pennons, and fired a broad¬ 
side of their ordnance. Barton then knew that he was en¬ 
gaged with the King of England’s ships of war. Far from 
being dismayed at this, he engaged boldly, and, distinguished 
by bis rich dress and bright armour, api>eared on deck with a 
whistle of gold about his neck^ suspendi^d by a chain of the 
same precious metal, and encoimaged his men to fight valiantly. 

The fight was very obstinate. If we may believe a ballad 
of the time, Barton's ship was fumisLed with a peculiar con¬ 
trivance, suspending large weights, or beams, from his yard¬ 
arms, to be dropped down upon the enemy when they should 
come alongside. To make use of thk contrivance, it was 
nec^sary that a ])erson should ascend the mainmast, or in 
naval Iwguage, go aJofL As the English apprehended much 
mischief from the consequences of this manoeuvre, How^d had 
stationed a Yorkshire gentleman, named Hustler, the best 
archer in the ship, with strict injunctions to shoot every one 
who should attempt to go aloft to let fall the beams of Boon’s 
vessel Two men were successively killed in tho attempt, and 
Andrew Barton himself, confiding in the strong armour which 
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he wore, began to aficend the mast. Lord Thomas Howard 
called out to the arclter to shoot true, on peril of his life. 
“Were I to die for it,” said Hustler, “I baye bnt two arrows 
left.” The first whici he shot bounded from Bartou’s aimoui 
without hurting lilm; but as the Scottish mariner raised his 
arm to climb higher, the archer took aim where the armour 
afTorded him no protection, and wounded him mortally through 
the arm-pit. 

Barton descended from the mast Fight on,” he said, 
brave hearts; I am a little wounded, but not slain. I 
will but rest a while, and then rise and fight Kgtiin ; meantime, 
stand fast hy Smnt Andrew^s Cross,” meaning the Scottish 
flag, or ensign. Ho encouraged his men with his whistle 
while the breath of life remained. At length the whistle was 
hoard no longer, and the Howai'ds, boshing the Scottish 
vessel, found that her during captain was dead. They carried 
the Lion into the Thames, and it is remarkable that Barton's 
ship became the second man-of-war in the English navy. 
When the kings wanted to equi}) a fleet, they hired or pressed 
into their service merchant vessels, and put soldiers on board 
of them. The ship culled the Great Henry was the first 
built especially fur war, by the King, as his own property,— 
this captured vessel was the second 

James IV. was highly incensed at this insult, as he termed 
it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a herald to demand satis¬ 
faction. The King of England justified his conduct on the 
ground of Barton’s being a pirate,—a charge which James 
could not justly deny; but he remained not the less heated 
and incensed against his brotlicr-iu-Iaw. Another misfortune 
aggravated his resentment, though the subject of misunder¬ 
standing was of ancient date. 

While Henry VII. was yet alive, Sir Robert Ker of Fair- 
niehirst, chief oi one branch of the clan of Ker, an officer of 
James’s household, and a favoorite of that monaxoh, held the 
office of warden on the Middle Marche of Scotland. In exercis¬ 
ing this office with rather unusual strictness, he had given offence 
to some of the more turbulent English Borderera, who resolved 
to assassinate him Three of these, namely Heron, called the 
Bastard, because a natural brother of Heron of Ford, with 
Starhed and lilbuTDi suiroundod the Scottish warden, at a 
meeting upon a day of tmee, and killed him with their lanoes. 
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Homy VIJ.j with the pacific policy which marked bis {Et> 
ceedinga towards Scotland, agreed to surrender the gi^ty 
persons. Lilbum was given up to King James, and died in 
captivity; Stavhed escaped for a time, by flying into the 
interior parts of Kngknd; the Bastard Heron caused it to be 
rumoured that he was dead of the phigue, and made hiin&clf he 
transported in a coflin, so that he passed unsuspected througli 
the party sent to arrest hun, and skulked on the Borders, 
waiting for a quarrel between the kingdoms, which might 
make it safe for him to show himself. Henry VII., anxious to 
satisfy James, arrested his brother, <ind Heron of 

Ford was delivered up instead of the Bastard. But when 
Henry VIIL and James were about to disagree, both the 
Bastard Heron and Stuvbed began to show tlicniselvcs more 
publicly. Starhed was soon disjKeed of, for Sir Andrew, 
commonly called Dand Ker, the son of the murdered Sir 
Robert, sent two of his dependents, called Tait, to accomplish 
bis vengeance upon the English Borderer. Tlicy surprised and 
put him to death accordingly, and brought his head to their 
patron, who exposed it publicly at the cross of Edinburgh, 
exulting in the revenge he had taken. But the Bastard Heron 
continued to rove about the Border, and James IV. made the 
public appeamnoe of this criminal a subject of complaint 
agmnst Henry YIII., who perhaps was not justly responsible 
for it 

While James was thus on bad terms with bis brother-in- 
law, France left no measures unattemptod which could attach 
Scotland to her side. Great sums of money were sent to 
secure the good-will of those coortieiB in whom James most 
confided. The Queen of France, a young and beautiful prin¬ 
cess, flattered James’s taste for romantic gallantry by calling 
herself his mistress and lady-love, wd coQjuring him to march 
three miles upon English ground for her sake. She sent him, 
at the same time, a ring from her own finger; and her inter¬ 
cession was so poweriul, that James thought he could not in 
honour dispense with her request. This fantastical spirit of 
chivalry was his own ruin, and very nearly that of the king¬ 
dom also. 

At length, in June or July 1513, Hcniy VIIL sailed to 
Franco with a gallant army, where be formed the siege of 
Terouenne. James IV. now took a decided step. He sent 
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over hifi principal herald to the camp of King Henry before 
Torouenne, summoning him in haughty terms to al)Btuin from 
aggressions against Jameses ally, the King of France, and up* 
braiding him, at the same time, with the death of Barton, the 
impunity of the Bastard Heron, tlie detention of the legacy of 
Henry VII. to his daugltU^r the Scottish Queen, and all the 
subjects of quarrel which had occurred since the death of that 
monarch. Henry VIII. answered this letter, which he justly 
considered oa a declaration of war, with eq^ial bitterness, 
treating the King of Scots as a perjured man, l>ccause he was 
about to break the peace which he lia<l solemnly sworn to 
observe. His summons he rejected with scorn. “ The King 
of Scotland was not,*’ be said, sutficieiit importance to 
determine the quarrel between England and France.’’ The 
Scottish herald returned with this message, hut not in time to 
find lUB master alive. 

James had not awaited the return of his embassy to com* 
moDce hostilities. Lord Home, his lord high chamberlain, 
hod made an incursion uito England with an army of about 
three or four thousand mcu. They collected great booty; but 
marching carelessly and without or<lor, fell into an ambu^ of 
the English Borderers, concealed among the tall broom by 
which Millfield Plain, near Woolor, was then covered. The 
Scots sustained a total defeat, and lost near a tliird of their 
numbers in slain and wounded. This was a bad commence¬ 
ment of the war. 

Meanwhile James, contrary to the advice of his wisest 
counsellors, determined to invade England with a royal army. 
The Parliament were unwilling to go into the King’s mea¬ 
sures. The tranquillity of the country, ever since the peace 
with England, was recollected, and as the impolitic claim of 
the supreojacy seemed to be al^ndoncd, little remaine to stir 
up the old animosity between the kingdoms, The King, how¬ 
ever, wsA personally so much liked, that be obtained the con¬ 
sent of the Parliament to this fatal and unjust war; and orders 
were given to assemble all the array of the kingdom of 
Scotland upon the Borough-moor of Edinburgh, a wide com¬ 
mon, in the midst of which the royal standard was displayed 
from a large stone, or fragment of rock, called the Hare- 
stone. 

Varioui measures were even in this extremity resorted to 
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for preventing the war. One or two of them seem to have 
been founded upon a knowledge that the King’s temper was 
tinged with a superstitious melancholy, jiartly arising from 
constitutional liabits, partly from the remorse which he al¬ 
ways entertained for his accession to his father’s death. It 
was to these feelings that the following scene was doubtless 
addressed:— 

As the King was at his devotions in the church of Linlith¬ 
gow, a figure, dressed in an azure-coloured robe, girt with a 
girdle, or sash of linen, having sandals on his feet, with long 
yellow hair, and a grave commanding countenance, suddenly 
appeared before him. This siugulardookiug person paid little 
or DO respect to the royal presence, but pressing up to the 
desk at which the King was seated, leaned down on it with his 
arms, and wldrcsscd him with little reverence. He declared, 
that his Motl^er laid her commands on James to forbear the 
journey which he purposed, seeing that neither lie, nor any 
who went with him, would thrive in the undertaking.*' He 
also cautioned the King against frequenting the society of 
women, and using their counsel; ** If thou dost,” said be, 
^^tbou shalt be confounded and brought to shame.” 

These words spoken, the messenger escaped from among the 
courtiers so suddenly, that he seemed to disappear. There is 
no doubt that this person bad been dressed up to rejiresent 
Saint Jolm, called in Scripture the adopted son of the Virgin 
Mary. The Roman Catholics believed in the possibility of 
the souls of departed saints and apc^tlcs apj^aring on earth, 
and many impostures are recorded in history of the same sort 
with that I have just told yoit 

Another story, nut so well authenticated, says, that a pro¬ 
clamation was beard at the market-cross of Edinburgli, at the 
dead of night, summoning the King, by bis name and titles, 
and many of his nobles and principal leailers, to appear before 
the tribunal of Pluto within the space of forty days. This also 
has the appearance of a stratagem, invented to deter the King 
from his expedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the advice and entreaty of 
Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, could deter James from his 
unhappy expedition. He was so well beloved that he soon 
ass^^bled a great army, and placing himself at their head, he 
entered England near the castle of Twiaell, on the 22d of 
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August 1513. He speedily obtained possession of the Border 
fortresses of Norham, Work, Etall, Ford, and others of less 
note, and collected a great spoil Iusteud> however, oi* advanc¬ 
ing with his army upon the country of England, which lay 
defenceless before liiin, tbo King is said to have trifled away 
hia time with Lady Heron of Ford, a l>eautiful woman, who 
contrived to divert liiin from the prosecution of his expedition 
until the approach of an English army. 

Wliile James lay thus idle on the frontier, tiic Earl of Sur¬ 
rey, that same noble and gallant knight who had formerly 
escorted Queen Margaret to Scotland, now advaneiHl at the 
head of an army of twenty-six thousand men. The Earl was 
joined l>y his son Thomas, the lord high admiral, with a large 
body of soldiers who had been disembarked at Newcastle. As 
tljo warlike inhabitants of the nortliem counties gathered fast 
to Surrey’s stauilord, so, on the other hand, the Scots began 
to return homo in great numbers; becaxise, though according 
to tlie feudal laws, each man liad brought with him provisions 
for forty days, these being now nearly expended, a scarcity 
began to bo felt in James’s host. Others W'cnt home to place 
their booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger ))arty, became desirous 
to provoke the Scottish King to fight. Ho therefore sent 
James a message, defying him to battle; and the Lord Thomas 
Howard, at the satuc time, added a message, that as King 
Jan)cs had often complained of the death of Andrew Barton, 
he, Lord Thomas, by whom that deed was done, was now ready 
to maintaiu it with his sword in the front of the fight. James 
returned for answer, that to meet the English in battle was so 
luucb his wbh, that had tlie message of the Earl found him at 
Edinburgh, lie would liave laid aside all other business to have 
met him on a pitched field. 

the Scottish nobles entertained a very diilerent opinion 
from their King. Tliey held a council at which Lord Patrick 
Liiidsay was made president, or chancellor. This was the 
same pereon who, in the beginning of the Kings reign, had 
pleaded BO well for his brother, to whose titles and estate he 
afterguards succeeded. Be opened the dlscusBlou, by telling tiie 
council a parable of u rich merchant, who would needs go to play 
at dice with a common hazarder, or sharper, and stake a rose- 
noble of gold against a crooked haL^nny. You, my lords,” 
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he said, will be as unwise as the iiiercbaut» if yon risk your 
King, whom I compare to a precions rose-noble, against tho 
English general, who is but an old crooked churl, lying in a 
chariot. Thougli the English lose the day, they lose nothing 
but this old churl and a parcel of mechanics ; whereas so many 
of our common j)eople have gone home, that few are left with 
us but the prime of our nobility.” Ho therefore garc it m 
his advice, that the Ring should withdraw from the army, for 
safety of bis person, and that some brave nobleman should be 
named by the council, to command in the action. The council 
agreed to recommend this plan to the King. 

But James, who desired to gain fame by his own military 
skill and prowess, suddenly broke in on the council, and told 
them, with much heat, that they should not put 6Ut*h a dis- 
grace upon him, “I will fight with the English,” he said, 
though you had all sworn the contrary. You may shame your¬ 
selves by flight, but you nholl not shame me; and as for liord 
Patrick Lindsay, who has got the first vote, I vow, that wliou 
I return to Scotland, I will cause him to be hang^ over his 
own gate.” 

In this rash and precipitate resolution to fight at all risks, 
the King was much supported by the French ambassador, De 
la Motte. This was remarkal by one of our old ac/juaintances, 
the Earl of Angus, calle^l Bell-thc-Cat, who, though very old, 
had come out to the field with his sovereign. He charged the 
Frenchman with being willing to sacrifice the interests of 
Scotland to those of his own country, which required that the 
Scots ^d English should fight at all hazards; and Angus, like 
Lord Lindsay, alleged the difference between the parties, the 
English being many of them men but of miutn rank, and 
the Scottish army being the flower of their nobility and gen* 
try. Incensed at his opposition, James said to him scornfully, 
Angus, if you arc afraid, you may go home.” The Earl, on 
receiving 8U<^ an insult, left the camp that night; but his two 
SODS remained, and fell in the fatal battle, with two hundred 
of the name of Douglas. 

While King James wi\B in this stubborn humour, the Earl 
of Surrey bad advanced as far as Wooler, so that only four or 
fivemnes divided the armies. The English leader inquired 
anxiously for some guide, who was acquainted with the country, 
which is intorsacted and divided by one or two large brool^ 
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which unite to form the riyer Till, and is, beeidefl, in part 
mountainous. A person well mounted, and completely armed, 
but having the visor of his helmet lowered, to coitccal his face, 
rode up, and, dismounting, knelt down before the Earl, and 
offered to be bis guide, if he might obtain pardon of an offence 
of which he hod been guilty. The Earl assured him of his 
forgiveness, provided he had not committed treason against the 
King of England, or personally wronged any lady—crimes which 
Surrey declared he w’ould not pardon. God forbid,” faid the 
cavalier, that I should have guilty of such shameful sin ; 
I did but assist iu killing a Scotsman who ruled our Borders 
too strictly, and often did wrong to Englishmen.” So saying, 
he raised the visor of his Ijclmet, which hid bis face, and showe<l 
the countenance of the Bastard Heron, who had been a partner 
in the assassination of Sir itobert Kcr, as you were told before. 
His appearance was most welcome to the Ertrl of Surrey, who 
readily pardoned him the death of a Scotsman at that moment, 
especially since he know him to be us W'cll acquainted with 
every pass and path on the eastern frontier as a life of constant 
incursion and depredation could make him. 

The Scottish army had hxed their camp upon a liill called 
Floddeu, which rises to close in, as it were, the extensive fiat 
called Millfield Plain. This eminence slopes steeply ^ 
towards the plain, and there is an extended piece ^ 
of level ground on tlic top, whore the Scots might have drawn 
up their army, and await^l at great advantsige the attack of 
the English. Surrey liked the idea of vcntuj’ing an assault on 
that position so UI, that be resolved to try w hether he could 
not prevail on the King to abandon it. He sent a herald to 
invite James to come down from the height, and join battle in 
the open plain of Millfield below—reminded him of the readi¬ 
ness with which he Lad accepted his former challenge—and 
hinted, that it was the opinion of the English chivalry assembled 
for battle, that any delay of the encounter would sound to the 
King’s dishonour. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash and impru¬ 
dent, but his impetuosity did not reach to the pitch Surrey 
perhaps expected. He refused to receive the messenger into 
hii presence, and returned for answer, that it was not such a 
message as it became an earl to send to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was obliged to 
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resort to another mode of bringing the Scots to action He 
^ ^ moved northward, sweeping round the hill of Flodden, 

^ keeping out of the reach of the Scottish artillery, until, 
crossing tiia Till near Twisell CasUe, he placed himself, with 
his whole army, betwixt James and his own kingdom. The 
King suffered him to make tliis flank inoTement without interrupt 
tion, though it must have afforded repeated and advantageous 
opportunities for attack. But when he saw the Flnglish army 
inter})<)8ed betwixt him and his dominions, he liecame alarmed 
lest be should be cut off from Scotland. In this a])preheDBioD 
he was confirmed by one Qiles Musgrave, an Englishman, whose 
counsel he used upon the occasion, and who assured him, that 
if be did not descend and fight with the English army, the Earl 
of Surrey would enter Scotland, and lay waste the whole country. 
Stimulated by this apprehension, the King resolved to give 
signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, and the 
other refuse and Utter of their camp. The smoke spread along 
the aide of the hill, and under its cover the army of King James 
descended the eminence, which is much less steep on the northern 
than the southern side, While the English advanced to meet 
them, Ixdh concealed from each other by the clouds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all marching 
parallel to each other, having a reserve of the Lothian men, 
coralnanclwl by Earl BotliM’ell. The English were also divided 
into four bodies, with a reserve of cavalry led by Dacre. 

The battle coinmcnced at the hour of four in the afternoon. 
The first which encountered was the left wing of the Scots, 
commanded by the Earl of Huntly and Lord Home, which 
overpowered and threw into disorder the right wing of the 
English, under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir Edmund w^is beaten 
down, his standard taken, and he himself in danger of instant 
death, when he was relieved by the Bastard Heron, who came 
up at the bead of a hand of determined outlaws like himself, 
and extricated Howard. It is alleged against Lord Horae by 
many Scottish wTitcre, that he ought to have improved his 
advantage, by hastening to the support of the next division of 
the Scottish array. It is even pretended, that he replied to 
those who urged him to go to the assistance of the King, that 
^Hha man did well that day who stood and saved himself.’’ 
But this seems invented, partly to criminate Home, and partly 
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to account for the loee of the battle in some other way than b; 
the BU|>eriority of the English. In reality^ the English cavalry, 
under Bacre, which acted as a reserve, appear to have kept the 
victors in check ; while Thomas Howard, the lord high admiral^ 
who commanded the second division of the English, bore down, 
and routed the Scottish division commanded by Crawford and 
Montrose, who were both slain. Thus matters went on the 
Scottish left 

Upon the extreme right of James’s army, a division of High* 
landers, consisting of the clans of Mac'.Keozie, MacLean, and 
others, commanded by the E^Is of Lennox and Ai^le, were so 
insufferably annoyed by the volleys of the English arrows, that 
they broke their ranks, and, in despite of the cries, entreaties, 
and signals of Be la Mottc, the French ambassador, who en¬ 
deavoured to stop them, rushed tumultuously down hill, and 
being attacked at once in ffank and rear by Sir Edward Stanley, 
with the men of Cbcehire and Lancashire, were routed with 
great slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be mentioned 
was commanded by James in pemon, and consisted of the 
choicest of his nobles and gentry, whose armour was so good, 
that the arrows made but slight impression upon tLenL They 
were all on foot—the King himself had ported with his horse. 
They engaged the Earl of Surrey, who opposed to them the 
division which he personally commamled. The Scots attacked 
with the greatest fury, and, for a time, had the better. Surrey’s 
squadrons were disordered, bis standard in great danger, Both- 
well and the Scottish reserve were advancing, and the English 
seemed in some risk of losing the battle. But Stanley, who 
had defeated the Highlanders, came up on one flank of the 
King’s division; the Admiral, who had conquered Crawford 
and Montrose, assailed them on the other. The Scots showed 
the most undaunted courage. Uniting themselves with the 
reserve under Bothwell, they formed into a circle, with their 
spears extended on every side, and fought ol>stinately. Bows 
being now useless, the English advanced on all sides with their 
bills, a huge weapon which made ghastly wounds. But they 
could not force the Scots either to break or retire, although the 
carnage among them was dreadful. James himself died amid 
bis warlike peers and loyal gentiy. He waa twice wounded 
irith arrows, and at length despatched with a Night fell 
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without the battle beiug absolutely decided, for the Scottish 
centre kept their ground, and Home and Bacre held each other 
at bay. But during tlie night, the remainder of the Scottish 
army drew off in silent despair from the bloo<ly field, on which 
they left their King, and the flower of his nobility. 

This great and decisire victory was gained by the £arl of 
Surrey on 9th September 1513. The victors had about five 
thousand men slain, the Scots twice that number at least. But 
the loss lay not so much in the number of the slain, as in their 
rank and quality. The English lost very few men of distinction. 
The Scots left on the field the King, two bishops, two mitred 
abbots, twelve eorla, thirteen lords, and five eldest soi;s of peers. 
The number of gentlemen slain was beyond calculation;—there 
is scarcely a family of name in Scottish history who did not lose 
s relative there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the fact that 
James IV. had fallen on Flodden Field. Some said he had 
retired from the kingdom, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Others pretended that in the twilight, when the fight was nigh 
ended, four tall horsemen came into the field, having each n 
bunch of etraw on the point of their spears, as a token for them 
to know each other by. They said these men mounted the 
King on a dun hackney, and that he was seen to cross the 
Tweed with them at night-fall. Nobody pretended to say what 
they did with him, but it was believ^ he was miu’deied in 
Home Castle; and I recollect, about forty years since, that 
there was a report, that in cleaning the draw-wdl of that ruinous 
fortress, the workmen found a skeleton wrajjt in a bnU’s hide, 
and having a belt of iron round the waist. There was, however, 
no truth in this rumour. It was the absence of this belt of 
iron which the Scots founded upon to prove that the body of 
James could not have fallen into the bands of the English, since 
they either had not that token to show, or did not produce it. 
They contended, therefore, that the body over which the enemy 
triomphed was not that of James himself, but of one of his 
attendants, several of whom, they said, were dressed in hie 
armour. 

But all these are idle fable% invented and believed because 
the vulgar love what is mysterious, and the Scots readily gave 
credit to what tended to deprive their enemies of so signal a 
trophy of victoi 7 . The reports are contrary to common sense. 
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Lord Home was the chamberlain of James IV., and high in his 
conddouce. He had nothing whatever to gain b; the King’s 
death, and therefore we must acquit him of a great crime, for 
which there could bo no adequate motive. The consequence of 
James’s de<ath proved, in fact, to be the Earl’s ruin, as we shall 
see presently. 

It seems true, that the King usually wore the belt of iron in 
token of his lopentance for his father's death, and the share 
he had in it. But it is not unlikely that he would lay aside 
such a cumbrous article of penance in a day of battle; or the 
English, when they despoiled his person, may have thrown it 
aside as of no value. The body which the English atiirm to 
have been that of James was found on the field by Lord 
Dacre, and carried by him to Berwick, and presented to 
Surrey. Both of these lords knew James's person too well to 
be mistaken. The body was also acknowledged by his two 
favourite attendants, Sir William Scott and Sir John Forman, 
who wept at beholding it 

The fate of these relics were siogulor and degrading. They 
were not commuted to the tomb, for tlie Pope, being at that 
time in alliance with England against France, had laid James 
under a sentence of excommunication, so that no priest dared 
to pronounce the funeral service over them. The royal corpse 
was therefore embalmed, and scut to the Monastery of Sheen, 
in Surrey. It lay there till the Beformatiou, when the monas¬ 
tery was given to the Duke of Suflolk; and after that period, 
the body, which was lapped up in a sheet of lead, was sufibred 
to toss al)out the house like a piece of useless lumber. Stow, 
the hiAtorian, saw it ilung into a waste room among old pieces 
of wood, lead, and other rubbish. Some idle workmen, ** for 
their foolish pleasure,” says the same writer, ‘‘hewed off the 
hood; and one Lancelot Young, master-glazier to Queen 
Klizabeth, finding a sweet smell come &om thence, owing, 
doubtless, to the spicca used for embalming the body, carried 
the head home, aud kept it for some time; but in the end, 
caused the sextou of Saiot Miubaers, Wood Street, to bury it 
in the cliameMiouse.” 

Such was the end of that King once so proud aud powerful. 
The fatal luittle of Floddcn, iu which he was slain, and bia 
army destroyed, is justly considered as one of the most cala¬ 
mitous events in Scottish history. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

C*ma€quenMo/th<BaUUo/Flodden^Fig€ncy<ifih4 QueenDowager-^Thi 
Earl of A iifjue — Albany recalled—The Douglases and EamdUons^ 
Storming of Jedburgh—The Duke qf Albany's Jinal departure 

Contemporary Sovereign Henry VIII. 

France : Louis XIL 

1513-1524 

Tub event of the defrut at Fli^dden threw all Scotland into 
a degree of moumiog and dcA|)air wliich is not yet forgotten 
in the Houtbern counties, on whom a great part of the loss 
fell, as their inhabitants, soldiers from situation and disposi¬ 
tion, composed a considerable portion of the forces which 
remained with the King’s army, and eutTcred, of course, a grent 
share in the slaughter wluch took place. The inhabitants of 
the sniullcr towns on the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jcdlmrgli, 
and otliers, wore almost eptircly cut off, and their songs and 
traditions preserve to this day the recollection of their Ruffor- 
IngR and losses. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and of the baron¬ 
age, who had by right of birth the important task of distributing 
justice and maintaiuing order in their domains, but also the 
magistrates of the burghs, who, in general, liad remained with 
the arniy, had fallen on the iield; so that the country seemed 
to be left open to invasion and conquest, such as had taken 
place after the loss of the battles of Dunl>ar and Baliclon Hill. 
Yet the firm courage of the Scottish {)eop}e was displayed in 
its noblest colours in this formidable crisis;—all were rea<ly to 
combat, and more disposed, even from the excess of the cala^ 
mity, to resist than to yield to the fearful consequences which 
might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis, or capital city of Scotland, set a 
noble example of the conduct which should be adopted under 
a gloat national calamity. The provost, bailies, and magis¬ 
tracy of that city had been carried by their duty to the battle, 
in which most of them, wdth the burghers and citisens who 
followed their standard, had fallen with the King. A certain 
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number of |)er6ons called PrendenU^ at the head of whom waa 
Ooorge Towrs of Inyerleith, bad left with a commiBRion 
to dischu'ge tbe duty of magistrates during the absence of tliose 
to whom the office actually belonged. The battle was fought^ 
as we liaye said, on the 9th of September. On the 10th, being 
the succeeding day, the news reached Edinburgh, and George 
Towrs and the other presidents published on that day a pro¬ 
clamation, which woul<l do honour to the annuls of any country 
in Europe. The presidents must have known that all was lost, 
but they took every necessary precaution to prevent the public 
from yielding to a hasty and panic alarm, md to prepare with 
fimne^s the means of public defence. 

Whereas,** says this remarkable proclamation, news havi: 
arrivi^d, which are yet uncertmn, of misfortune which hath 
befallen the King and his army, we strictly comniand and 
cltaigo all persons within the city to have their amis iu readi* 
ness, and to bo ready to asHCinblc at the tolling of the common 
bell of the town, to repel any enemy who may seek to attack 
the city. We dso discharge all women of the lower class, 
and vagabonclR of every descriptic^n, from ap)>earing on tlte 
street to cry and make lamentations ; and we command women 
of houost fainc and character to p^tss to the churches, and pray 
for the King and his army, aud for our neighbours who are 
with the King's Lost/* In tliis way the gallant George Towrs 
tt>ok measures at once for jireveuting the Bpreading of terror 
and confnsiou by frantic and \iseless lamentation, aud for 
defeuce of tlic city, if need should arise. The simplicity of 
the order showed the courage and firmiie»'iS of those who issued 
it, under the astounding national calamity which had been 
sustained. 

The Earl of Sun-ey did not, however, make any endeavour 
to invade Scotland, or to bike any advanbige of the great 
victoiy he had obtained, by attcjiipting the conquest of that 
country. Experience latl taught the English, that though it 
might be easy for them to ovenun tlieir northern neighbours, 
to ravage provinces, and to take ciistlos and cities, yet that the 
obstinate valour of the Scots, and their love of Independence, 
had always, in the long run, found means of expelling the in* 
vaders. With great moderation and wisdom, Henry, or hie 
ministers, therefore, resolved rather to conciliate the friendship 
of the Scots, by foregoing the immediate advantages which tbe 
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victory of Floddeii afforded them, tliao to commence anothez 
invasion, which, however distressing to Scotland, was likely, as 
in the Bruce and Baliol wars, to terminate in the English also 
sustaining great loss, and ultimately being again driven out of 
the kingdom. The English counsellors remembered that Mar¬ 
garet, the widow of James, was the sister of tlie King of Eng¬ 
land—that she must l>econie Regont of the kingdom, and would 
naturally be a friend to her native country. Tliey knew that 
the late war had been undertaken by the King of Scotland 
against the wish of his people; and with noble as weU as wise 
policy, they endeavoured rather to render Scotland once more 
a friendly power than, by invasion and violence, to convert 
her into an irreconcilable enemy. Tbc incursions wlncli fol¬ 
lowed the battle of Floddcu extended only to the Borders; no 
great attempt against Scotland was made, or apparently medi¬ 
tated. 

Margaret, the Queen Dowager, became Regent of Scotland, 
and guardian of the young King, James V., who, as hod been 
too often the cose on former similar occasions, ascended the 
throne when a cliild of not two years old. 

But the authority of Margaret was greatly diminislied, and 
her chanicter injured, by a hasty and iiiiprudent marriage 
which slio formed with Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
the grandson of old Bell-the-Cat. That celebrated 
person had not long survived the fatal battle of 
Flodden, in which both his sous had fallen. His grandson, the 
inheritor of his great name, was a handsome youth, brave, 
high-born, and with all the ambition of the old Douglases, as 
well as with much of their military talents. He was, however, 
young, nish, and inexperienced; and his elevation to be the 
husband of the Queen Regent excited the jealousy and emula¬ 
tion of all the otlter nobles of Scotland, who dreaded the name 
and the power of the Douglas. 

A peace now took place betwixt France and England, and 
Scotland was included in the treaty; but thin could hardly be 
termed fortuaate, cou^dering the distracted state of the country, 
which, freed from English ravages, and no lojjgcr restrained 
by the royal authority, M*as left to prosecute its domestic fetids 
and quarrels with the usual bloody animosity. The nation, or 
rather the nobles, disgitsted with Margaret^s regency, chiefly 
on account of her marriage with Angus, and that young lord's 
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loTe of personal power, now thought of calling hack into Scot 
land John, Duke of Albany, son of that Eobert who was 
banished (luring the reign of James III. This nobleman was 
the nearest male relation of the King, being the 
cousin-german of bis father. The Queen was by 
many considered as Laving forfeited the right of 
reg(^7)ey by her marriage, and Albany, on his arrival from 
France, was generally accepted in that character. 

John, Duke of Albany, bad been bom and bred in France, 
where he had large estates by his mother, a daughter of the 
Earl of Boulogne; and he seems always to have preferred the 
interests of that kingdom to those of Scotland, witli which he 
was only connected by hereditary descent He was a weak and 
passionate man, taking up opinions too slightly, and driven out 
of his resolutions too easily. His courage may justly be sus¬ 
pected ; and, if not quite a fool, ho was ceilainly not the wise 
man whom Scotland required for a governor. He bro\^ht 
over with him, however, a largo sum of money from France; 
and as his manners were pleasing, hia birth high, and his pre¬ 
tensions great, he easily got the advantage over Queen Mar¬ 
garet, licr husband the Karl of Angus, and other lords who 
favourod her interest. 

After much internal disturbance, Queen Margaret was 
obliged altogether to retire from Scotland, and to seek refuge 
st her brother's court, where she bore a daughter, 

Lady Margaret Douglas, of whom you will hear more 
horeafler. In the meantime, her party in Scotland 
was still further wciikenod. Lord Home wsls one of her 
wanuast Rupi)orters; this was tbc same nobleman who com- 
mandcKl tlie left wing at the battle of Flodden, and was rictori- 
OU8 on that duy, but exposed himself to suspicion by not giving 
assistauce to the other divisions of the Scottish army. Ho and 
his brethren were enticed to Edinburgh, and seized upon, tiied, 
and beheaded, upon accusations which arc not kno\s*xt 
This severity, however, wan so far from confirming 
Albany’s power, that it only cxdtod terror and hatred ; 
and his situation Ixtcuimo so difiicult, that to his friends in secret 
he expressed nothing but des])atr, and wished that he ho^l 
broken his limbs when be first kft his cosy and quiet situation 
in France, to undertake the governmctit of so distracted and 
unruly a country as Scotland. In fact, he accomplished a 
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retreat to France, and daring bie absence^ committed the ward- 
eniy of the Scottiah fix»ntiers to a brave French knight, 
Chevalier de la Baatie, remarkable for the beauty 
of hiB person anJ the gallantry of hia aebievementa, but 
deatined, at$ vre shall see, to a tragical fate. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lord Home; and 
his friettdfi, numerous, powerful, and inhabiting the eastern 
frontier, to which the office belonged, were equally desirous to 
avenge the death of their chief, and to be freed from the 
dominion of a atranger like Do la Bastic, the favourite of 
Albany, by whose authority Lord Home had l>cen executed. 
Sir Da^d Home of Wedderbum, one of the fiercest of the name, 
laid an ambush for the unfortunate warden, near Langton, in 
Berwickshire. De la Bastic, seeing liis life aimed at, was 
compelled to ily, in the hope of gaining the castle of Dunbar; 
but near the town of Dunso his horse stuck fast in a mortU5s. 

The pursuers came np and put him to death. Sir 
David Home knitted the head, by the long locks 
which the deceased wore, to the mane of his boiae, 
rode with it in triumph to Home Castle, and placed it on a spear 
on the highest turret. Tiie hair is said to Ite yet preserved in 
the charter chest of the family. By tliis cruel deed Wedder- 
burn considered himself as douig a brave and gallant action in 
avenging the death of his chief and kinsman, by putting to 
death a frlen<l and favourite of the Regent, although it does not 
appear that Dc la Bastie had the least concern in Lord Home’s 
ezecuthm. 

The decline of Albany^s power enabled Queen hlargaret atifl 
her husband to return to Scotland, leaving their infant daughter 
in the charge of her maternal uncle, King Henry. But after 
their return to their own country, the Queen Dowager quarrelled, 
to an irreconcilable pitch, with her husband Angus, who hod 
seized upon her revenues, paid her little attention or respect, 
and otherwise gave her much cause for uncaaine^. She at 
length separated from him, and endeavoured to procure a divorce, 
which she afterwards obtaioed* By tins domestic discord, the 
power of Angus was considerably diminished; but he was still 
one of the first men in Scotland, and might have g^ned the 
complete government of the kingdom had not his power been 
counterbalanced by that of the Earl of Arran. This nobleman 
was the head of the great family of Hamilton; he whs connected 
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with the rojal family by blood, and had such eictenaiTe poases* 
sions and lordaliips as enabled him, though inferior in personal 
qualities to the £arl of Angua, to dispute with that chief of the 
more modem Douglases the supreme administmtioi). All, or 
almost all, the great meu of Scotland were in league with one 
or other of these powerful earls; each of whom supported those 
wlio followed him, in right or wrong, and oppressed those who 
op[K)sed him, without any form of justice, but merely at his own 
pleasure. In this distracted state of things, it was imporaible 
for the meanest man in Scotland to obtain success in the best- 
founded suit, unless he was under the protection either of Angus 
or Arran, and to wbichefer be might attach himself, he was sure 
to become an object of hatred and suspicion to the other. Under 
pretence, also, of taking a side, and acting for the iiitercsU of 
their party, wicked and lawless men committed violences of 
every kind, burned, m\u*dercd, and plundered, aud pretended 
that they did so in the cause of the Earl of Angus, or of his 
rival the Earl of Arrau. 

At length, on the 30th of April 1620, these two great 
factions of the Douglases and the Hamiltons came both to 
Edinburgh to attend a parliament, in which it was eipected 
that the western noblemen would in general take part with 
Arrao, w'hilc those of the east would side with Augus. One of 
the strongest supporters of Arrau was the Axchbishop of Glasgow, 
James Beaton, a man remarkable for talents, but unfortunately 
also for profligacy. He was at this time Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land ; and the ilamiltons met witliin bis palace, situated at 
the bottom of Blackfriars Wynd, one of those narrow lanes 
which run down from the High Street of Edinburgh to the 
Cow gate. The Hamiltons flnding themselves far the more 
numerous party, wei*e deliberating upon a scheme of attacking 
the Dougl^es, and apprehending Angus. That Earl heard of 
their intentions, and sent his uncle, Gawain Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (a scholar and a poet), to ren^oustrate with Beaton, 
and to remind him, that it was bis business as a churchman to 
preseiTo peace ; Angus ofiering at the same time to withdraw 
out of the town, If he aud bis friends should be permitted to 
do BO in safety. The Ohantellor had, however, already assumed 
armour, which be wore under bis rochet, or bishop’s dress. 
As be laid his hand on his heart, aud said, ''Upon my 
ooDScience, I cannot help what is about to happen,’’ the mail 
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which he wore was heard to rattle. Ha, my lord I said the 
Bishop of Bunkeld, perceive that your cooscienee is not 
sound, as appears from its clatters! ” And leaving him after 
this rebuke^ he h^istencd bock to his nephew, the Earl of Angus, 
to bid him defend himself like a man. *^For me/’ he said, 
I will go to my cliamber and pray for you.” 

Angus collected his followers, and hastened, like a sagacious 
soldier, to occupy the High Street of the city. The inhabitants 
were his friends, and spears were banded out to such of the 
Dougla8C.<t as had them not; which proved a great advantage, 
the Hamiltons having no weaiH)Ti8 longer than their swords. 

In the meantime Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wise and moderate 
man, brother to the Earl of Arran, strongly advised his brother 
not to come to blows; but a natural son of the Earl, Sir James 
Hamilton of Dra])hane, notorious for his fierce and cruel nature, 
exclaimed that Sir Patrick only spoke this because he was 
afraid to fight in his friend’s quarrel.” 

‘‘ Thou best, false bastard ! ” said Sir Patrick; I will fight 
this day wlicre thou darest not be seen.” 

Immediately they all rushed towards the street, where the 
Douglases stood drawn up to receive them. 

Now the Hamiltons, though very niunerous, could only 
get at their enemies by thronging out of the little steep lanes 
which open into the High Street, the outlets of which the 
Douglases had barricaded with carts, barrels, and such like 
lumber, As the Hamiltons endeavoured to force their way, 
they were fiercely attacked by the Douglases with pikes and 
spears. A few' who got out on the street were killed or routed. 
The Earl of Arran, and his son the bastard, were glad to 
mount uj)on a coal-horse, fmm which they threw the load, and 
escaped by flight. Sir Patrick Hamilto)! was killed, with 
many others; thus dying in a scidllc w'hicb he had done all 
in his power to prevent. The c<»nfiisioo was greatly increased 
by the sudden appearance of Sir Da^dd Home of AVedderbum, 
the fierce Border leader who slew Do la Bastic. lie came 
with a band of eight hundred horse to assist Angus, and 
finding the Bkirmish begun, mafio his way into tlio city by 
bursting open one of the gates with sledge-hammers. The 
Hamiltons fled out of the town in great confusion; and the 
oonsequences of this fray were such, that the citizens of 
Edinburgh called it Clean-the-Causeway^ because the faction of 
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ArraD waa, as it were, &wept from the streets.' This broil gave 
Angus a great adrantage in his future disputes with Arran; 
but it exhibits a wild picture of the times, when such a conflict 
could be fought iu the midst of a populous citjr. 

A year after this, the Duke of All^any returned from France, 
to try to reassume the regency. He ap])ear8 to have been 
encouraged to take this step by the King of France, who was 
desirous of recovering his influence in the Scottish councils, 
and who justly considered Angus as a friend of England. The 
Regent being successful in again taking up the reins of govern¬ 
ment, Angus was in his turn obliged to retire to France, where 
be spent his time oo well that be returned much wiser and 
more experienced than he bad been esteemed before his banish¬ 
ment. Albany, on the contrary, showed himself neither more 
prudent nor more prosperous than during his fiiat government. 
He threatened much and did little. Ho broke the peace with 
England, and invaded that country with a large army; then 
made a dishonourable truce with Lord Dacre, who commanded 
on the English frontier, and finally retii*ed without fighting, 
or doing anything to support the boasts which he had made. 
This mean and poor-spirited conduct excited the contempt of 
the Scottish nation, and the Duke found it necessary to retreat 
once more to France, that he might obtain money and forces 
to maintain himself in the regency, which be seemed to occup> 
rather for the advant?ige of that country than of Scotland. 

The English, in the meanwhile, maintained the war which 
Albany had rekindled, by destructive and dangerous incursions 
on the Scottisl) frontiers; and that you may know bow this 
fearful kind of warfare w as conducted, I will give you some 
account of the btorming of Jedburgh, which bai>]>uued at this 
time. 

Jedburgh after the castle and town of Roxburgh had 
been demoibhed, the primiiial town of the county. It was 
strongly wuUcd, and habited by a class of citizens whom 
their neighbourhood to the English frontier made familiar with 
war. The toivn was also situatod near those mountains in which 
the boldest of the Scottish Border c lans had their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey (son of him who hnd vanquished the 
Scots at Flodden, and who was now Duke of Norfolk) advanced 
from Berwick to Jedburgh in September 1523, with an army 
of about ten thousand mem The Border chieftains, on the 
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Scottish froDtier, could only oppose to this veU-appointed army 
about fifteen or eiguteen hundred of their foUovrem; but they 
were such gaUant Boldiem, and so willing to engage in battle, 
tliat the brave English general, who had served in foreign 
countries os well as at home, declared he had never met their 
equal. “Could forty thousand such men be assembled,” 
said Surrey, “it would be a dreadful enterprise to withstand 
them.”^ But the force of numbers prevailed, and the English 
carried the place by assault. There were six strong towers 
within the town, which continued their defence after the 
walls were surmounterl. These were the reRidences of persons 
of rank, walled round, and capable of strong resistance. The 
abbey also was occupied by tbe Soots, and most fiercely 
defended. The battle continued till late in tbe night, and the 
English had no way of completing the victory but by setting 
dre to tbe town ; and even in this extremity, those who manned 
tbe towers and the abl)oy contiiiuc<l their defence. Tlic next 
day Lord Dacre was despatched to attack the castle of 
Faimiehirst, within about three miles of Jedburgh, the feudal 
fortress of Sir Andrew Ker, a Ix^rdcr chieC formerly mentioned. 
It was taken, but with great loss to tbe l>e8iegorR. In the 
evening Lord Dacre, contrary to Surrey's oomman<lB, chose to 
encamp with his cavalry without the limits of tbe camp which 
the latter had chosen. About eight at night, when the English 
leaders were at supper, and concluded all resistance over, 
Dacre’s quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. 
The terrified animals, upwards of fifteen hundred in number, 
came galloping down to Surreys camp, where they were 
received with showers of arrows and volleys of musketry; for 
the English soldiers, alarmed by tlie noise, thought the Scots 
were storming their intrenchments, and shot off their shafts at 
hazard. Many of the horses ran into Jedburgh, which was 
still in fiames, and were seized and carried off by the Scottish 
women, aex^ustomed like their husbands to tbe management of 
these useful animals. The tumult was so great that tbe 
English imputed it to supemalural iriterfereiict, and Surrey 
alleged that the devil was seen visibly six times during the 

^ "Sun*ey to Cor^linal Wolfcy^sod who sddi, ' 7 mdi'O your grace 1 
found tbe Scot*, at thie time, the boldeet men and tbe hotoRt, that ever I 
aawe any nacion.' Tbe praiae from Surrey in great, ae be bad often beet 
employ^ on aevere foreign eervice."—PxjfKJniT09. 
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GonfusioQ. Sucb the credtilitj of the times; but the 
whole narrative may give you some uotion of the obstinate 
defence of the Scots^ and the horrors of a Border foray. 

The ScotSj on their side, were victorious in KeveraJ severe 
actions, in one of which the Bastard Heron, who had contributed 
HO mtich to Surrey’s success at Flodden, was skin. 

The young E^ig of Scotland, though yet a boy, began to 
show tokens of ill-will towards the French and Albany. Some 
nobles asked him what should be done with the French, w'hom 
the Regent had left behind. *^Give them,” smd James, “to 
Davifi Home’s keeping.” Sir David Home, you must recollect, 
was the chieftain who put to death Albany’s friend, De la 
Bastie, and knitted his head by the hair to his sa^ldlebow. 

Albany, however, returned again from France with great 
supplies of money, artillery, arms, and other provisions for 
continuing the war. These were furnished by France, because 
it was the interest of that country at all bamds to maintain 
the hostility between Scotland and England. The Regent once 
more, with a fine army, miule an nttm^k upon Korham, a castle 
on the English frontier; but when he had nearly gained this 
fortress, he suddenly, with his usual cowardice, left olf the 
assault, on learning tliat Surrey was advancing to its relie£ 
After this second disbonourahle retreat, Albany left Scotland, 
detested and despised alike by the nobles and the common 
pci>{>]e, who felt that all his uudortaklnga had ended in retreat 
and disgrace. In the month of May 1624 be took leave of 
Sc'jtlaud, never to return. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Jnmtji's tff f)u f}<fvemmeni--Buccieucft and —Reape 

u/Jarpejt- UanisJuneiU and Vu rest of the Douglases 

CONTRMPOSARV SOVEREIGNS .—; Henry VIII. 

Frances Francis I. 

2524'>1528 

Quskn Mabqakft, who bated her husband Angus, as I have 
told you, now combined with bis enemy Anan to call James 
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y., her son (though then only twdve years old), to the manage-' 
ment of the public affairs; but the Earl of Angus, retunung 
at this crisis from France, speedily obtained a superiority in 
the Scottish councils, and became the head of those nobles who 
desired to maintain a friendly alliance with England rather than 
to continue that league with France which hail so often in¬ 
volved Scotland in quarrels with their powerful neighbour. 

Margaret might have maintained her authority, for she was 
personally much beloved ; but it was tho fate or the folly oi 
that Queen to form rash marriagea Like her brother Henry 
of England, who tired of bis wives, Margaret seems to have 
been addicted to tire of her husbands; but she had not the 
power of cutting the heads from the spouses whom she desired 
to be rid of. Having obtained a divorce from Ang^as, she 
married a young man of little power and inferior rank, named 
Henry Stewart, a younger son of Lord Evandalc. She lost 
her influence by that iU-advised measure. Angus, therefore, 
lose to the supreme authority in Scotland, obtained possession 
of the person of the Sing, transacted everything in the uamo 
of James, but by his own authority, and becanm in all n^apeets 
the Regent of Scotland, though without assuming the name. 

Tho talents of the Earl of Angus were equal to the charge 
he had assumed, and as be reconciled himself to his old rival 
the Eiirl of Arrau, his power seemed founded on a sure basis. 
He was able to accomplish a treaty of ponce with England, 
which was of great advantage to the kingclom. Rut, accor<]ing 
to the fashion of the times, Angus was much too desirous to 
confer all the great offices, lauds, and other advantages in tbo 
disposal of the crown, upon his own friends and a<iherent8, to 
the exclusion of all the nobles and gentry, who bad either 
taken part agaiust him in the late struggle for power, or were 
not decidedly his partisans. The course of justice also was 
shamefully perverted, by the partiality of Angus for his friends, 
kinsmen, and adherents. 

An old historian says, That there dared no man strive at 
taw with a Douglas, or yet with the adherent of a Douglas; for 
if be did, be was sure to get the worst of his law-suit, 
be adds, ^'although Angus travelled through the country under 
the pretence of punishing thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
there were no malefactors so great as those which rods in hii 
own company.*’ 
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The King, who was now fourteen years old, became dis¬ 
gusted with the sort of restraint in which Angus detained him, 
and desirous to tree himeelf from his tutelage* His mother 
had doubtless a natural influence over him, and that likewise 
was exerted to the Earl’s prejudice. The Earl of Lennox, a 
wise and intelligent nobleman, near in blood to the King, was 
also active in fostering bis displeasure against the Douglases, 
and schemes began to be agitated for taking the person of the 
King out of the hands of Angus. But Angus was so well 
established in the governmeut, that bis authority could not be 
destroyed except by military force; and it u^as not easy to bring 
such to boor against one so powerful, and of such a martial 
character. 

At length it seems to have been determined to employ the 
agency of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, a man of great cour¬ 
age and military talent, bead of a numerous and powerful 
clan, and possessed of much influence on the Border. He 
had been once the friend of Angus, and had even scaled the 
walls of Edinburgh with a great i)ody of bis clan, in order to 
render the party of the Earl uppermost in that city. But of 
late he had att^bed himself to Lennox, by whose counsel he 
Kcenis to have been guided in the enterprise which I am about 
to give you an account of. 

Some excesses had taken place on the Border, probably by 
the connivance of Buccleuch, which induced Angus to march 
to Jedburgh, briiigiug the King in his company, lest he should 
have made his escape during his absence. He was joined by 
the clans of Home and Kor, both in league with him, and he 
bad, besides, a considerable body of chosen attendants. Angus 
was returning from this expedition, and had passed the night 
at Melrose. The Kera and Homes had taken leave of the 
Earl, who with the King and bis retinue had left Melrose, 
when a band of a thou-sand horsemen suddenly appeared on 
the side of an eminence called Halidon Hill, and, descending 
into the valley, interposed between the Earl and the bridge, 
by which he must pass the Tweed on his return northward. 

“ Sir,” said Angus to the King, “ yonder comes Buccleuch. 
with the Border thieves of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, to interrupt 
your Grace’s passage. I vow to God they shall either fight or fly, 
You shall halt upon this knoll with my brother George, while 
we drive off these banditti, and clear the road for your Grace.” 

16 
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The Einp; made do asswer, for id his heart he deaired tliat 
Baccleuch's undertakiDg might be euccessful; but he dared not 
say BO. 

Angus, meantime, despatched a herald to charge Bucdeuch 
to withdraw with his forces. Scott replied, That he was 
come, according to the custom of the Borders, to show the 
King Ills (dan and followers, and invite his Grrace to dine at Ms 
house.*' To whicli be added, That he knew the King's mind 
us well as Angus.'* The Earl advanced, and the Borderers, 
shouting their war-cry of Belleoden, imm^ately joined battle, 
and fought stoutly; but the Homes and Eers, who were at 
no groat distance, returned on bearing the alarm, and coming 
through the little village of Hamick, set u^ion Buccleuch's 
men, and decided the fate of the day. The Border riders fled, 
but Duccleuch and his followers fought bravely in their re¬ 
treat, and turning upon the Eers, slew several of them; in 
particular, Kcr of Oessford, a chief of the name, who was killed 
by the lance of one of the Elliots, a retainer of Buccleuch. 
His death occasioned a dca<l)y feud between the clans of Scott 
and Eer, which lasted for a century, and cost much blood. 
This skirmbl) took place on the 25th of July 1526. About 
eighty Scots were slain on the field of battle, and a sentence 
was pronouDood against Buccleuch and many of his cLan, as 
guilty of high treason. But alter the King had shaken oiT the 
yoke of the Douglases, he went in person to Parliament to 
obtain the restoration of Buccleucli, who, he declared on hU 
kingly word, had come to Melrose without any purpose of 
quarrel, but merely to pay Ms duty to his prince, and show 
him the number of his followers. In evidence of which the 
King affirmed that the said Wat was not clad in armour, but 
in a leathern coat (a buff-coat, I suppose), with a black bonnet 
on his bead. The family were restored to their estates accord¬ 
ingly ; but Sir Walter Scott was long afterwards murdered by 
the Eers, at Edinburgh, in revenge of the death of the Laird 
of Cessford. 

The Earl of Lennox being disappointed in procuring the 
King’s release by means of Buccleuch, now rasolv^ to attempt 
it in person. He received much encouragement from the 
Chancellor Beaton (distinguished at the skirmish called Gleans 
the-Causeway), from the Earl of Glencaim, and other noble¬ 
men, who saw with displeasure the Earl of Angus keeping the 
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young King under rcstnunt^ and that all the adminietration of 
the ldog(]om centred in the Donglasee. Lennox asAembled 
an army of ten or twelve thousand men, and advanced upon 
Edinburgh from Stirling. Angus and Arran, who were still 
closely leagued together, encountered Lennox, with an inferior 
force, near the village of Newlistom The rumour that a 
battle was about to commence soon reached Edinburgh, when 
Sir George Douglas hastened to call out the citizens in arms, 
to support his brother, the Earl of Angus. The city bells 
were rung, trumpets were sounded, and the King himself was 
obliged to mount on horseback, to give countenance to the 
Tneasuics of Ute Douglases, whom in his soul he detested, 
dames was so sensible of his situation, that ho tried by every 
UKMim in his power to delay the march of the forces which 
were mustered at Edinburgh, When they reached the village 
of Oorstorphine, they heard the thunder of tbo guns; which 
indamed tlie fierce impatience of George Douglas to reach the 
Held of battle, and also increased the delays ot* the young King, 
wlio was in hopes Angus might be defeated before hia brother 
could come up. Douglas, perceiving this, addressed the King 
in language which James never forgot nor forgave;—^^Your 
Grace ne^ not think to escape us/^ said this fierce warrior; 

if our enemies hod hold of you on one side, and we on the 
other, wc would tear you to pieces ere we would let you go.*' 
Tidings now came from the field of battle that Lennox had 
been defeated, and that Angus had gained the victory. The 
young King, dismayed at the news, now urged his attendants 
to gallop forward, os much os he had formerly desired them 
to hang back. He charged them to prevent slaughter, and 
save lives, especially that of Lennox. Sir Andrew Wood, one 
of the Ring^e cup-bcarers, arrived in the field of battle time 
enough to save the Earl of Glencairn, who, protected by some 
strong ground, was still fighting gallantly, though he ha<l 
scarce thirty men left alive; and Wood contrived to convey 
him safe out of the field. But Lennox, about whose safety 
the King was so anxious, was already no more. He had been 
slain, in cold blood, by that bloodthirsty man, Sir James 
Hamilton of Draphane, who took him from the Laird of Par- 
divan, to whom he had surrendered himself. This deed seemed 
to fiow from the brutal nature of the perpetrator, who took such 
a pleasure in shedding blood that he slashed with bis own 
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hand the faces of many of the prisonera. Arran, the &tber 
of this ferocious man, bitterly lamented the fate of Lennox^ 
who was bis nephew. He was found moumitig beside the 
body, over which ho had spread his scarlet cloak. 
hardest, stoutest, and wisest man that Scotland bore,” he said, 
“ lies here slain. 

After these two victories, the Earl of Angus seemed to be 
so firmly established in power that his followers set no bounds 
to their presumption, and bis enemiee were obliged to fiy and 
hide themselves. Chancellor Beaton, disguised as a shepherd, 
fed sheep on Bogrian^knoxvc, until he made his peace with the 
Earls of Angus and Arran, by great gifts, both in money and 
In church lands. Angus established around the King’s person 
a guard of a hundred men of his own choice, commanded by 
Douglas of Parkhead; he made his brother George, whom 
James detested, Master of the Royal Household; and Archie 
bald of Kilfipindic, his uncle, Lord Treasurer of the Realm. 
But the close restraint in which the King found himself only 
increased bis eager desire to be rid of all the Douglases to¬ 
gether. Force having faOed in two instances, James liad 
recourse to stratagem. 

He prevailed on his mother, Quocn Margaret, to yield up to 
him the castle of Stirling, which was her jointurc-'houso, and 
secretly to put it into the hands of a governor whom he coidd 
trust. This was done with much caution. Thus prcpiired 
with a place of refuge, James watched with anxiety an oppor¬ 
tunity of flying to it; and he conducted himself with such 
apparent confidence towards Angus, that the Doughises were 
lulled into security, and concluded that the King was reconciled 
to his state of bondage, and bad despaired of making his escape. 

James was then residing at Falklaml, a royal palace con¬ 
veniently situated for hunting and hawking, in which he seemed 
to take great pleasure. The Earl of Angus at this period left 
the court for Lothian, where he had some urgent business— 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspiudie went to Dundee, to visit a 
lady to whom he was attached-—and George Douglas had gone 
to St. Andrews to extort some further advantages from Chan¬ 
cellor Beaton, who was now archbishop of that see, and primate 
of Scotland. There was thus none of the Douglases left 
about the King’s person except Parkhead, with his guard of 
one hundred men, in whose vigilance the others confid^. 
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The Ring thought the time &vourable lor Mb escape. To 
lay all suspicioii asleep, be pretended he was to rise next mom* 
ing at an early hour, for the purpose of hunting the stag. 
Douglas of Parkhcad, suspecting nothing, retired to bed after 
placing hifi watch. But the Kiug was no sooner in his private 
chamber than he colled a trusty page, named John Hai't:— 
“ Jockie,” said he, “dost thou love met" 

“ Better than myself," answered the domestic. 

“ And will you risk anything for me 1” 

My life, with pleasuie," said John Hart. 

The King then exi>lained his purpose, and dressing himself 
in the attire of a groom, he went with Hart to the stable, as if 
for the purpose of gettiug the horses ready for the next day’s 
hunt. The guards, deceived by their appearance, gave them no 
interruption. At the stables three good horses were saddled 
and in readiness, under charge of a yeoman, or groom, whom 
the King bad entrusted with bis design. 

JaTnes mounted with his two servants, and galloped, during 
the whole night, as eager as a bird ju^t escape from a cage. 
At daylight he reached the bridge of Stirling, which 
was the only mode of passing the river Forth, except by 
boats. It was defended by gates, which the 
after pasi^ing through them, ordered to be closed, aud directed 
the passage to be watched. He was a weary man when he 
reached Stirling Oastlc, where he was joyfully received by the 
governor, whom Lis mother had placed in that strong fortress. 
The drawbridges were raisc^l, the portcullises dropt, guards set, 
aud oveiy measure of defence and precaution resorted to. But 
the King was so much afraid of ;igu 2 D falling into the bands of 
tlie Douglases, that, tired as he was, he would not go to sleep 
until the keys of the castle were placed in bis own keeping, 
and laid underneath liis pillow. 

In the momiDg there was groat alarm at Falkland. Sir 
George Douglas had returned thither, on tlie night of the 
King's departure, about eleven o’clock. On hia arrival, he 
inquired after the King, and was answered by the porter as 
well as the watchmen upon guard that he was sleeping in hia 
chamber, as he intended to bunt early in the morning. Sir 
George therefore retired to rest in full security. But the nest 
morning bo learned different tidings. One Peter Carmichael, 
bailie of Aberoetby, knocked at the door of his chamber, and 
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ask^ him if he knew ** what the King was doing that mom- 
ingt” 

He is in liis chamber asleep," said Sir George. 

You are mistaken/’ answered Oarmichael; be passed the 
bridge of Stirling this last night.” 

On hearing this, Douglas started up in haste, went to the 
King’s chamber, and knocked for admittance. When no answer 
was rotumed, be caused the door to be forced, and when he 
found the apartment empty, he cried, Treason!—The King 
is gone, and none knows whither.” Then he sent post to hU 
brother, the Earl of Angus, and despatched messengers in every 
direction, to seek the King, and to assemble the Douglases. 

When the tnith became known, the adherents of Angus 
rode in a body to Stirling; but the King was so for from desir* 
ing to receive them, tiiat he threatened, by sound of trumpet, 
to declare any of the name of Douglas a traitor who should 
approach within twelve miles of his person, or who should pre* 
sume to meddle with the administration of govornniBnt. Some 
of the Douglases inclined to resist this proclamation; but the 
Earl of Angus and bis brother resolved to obey it, and with- 
drew to Linlithgow. 

Soon afterwards, the King assembled around him the numer* 
ous nobility who envied the power of Angus and Arran, or 
had suffered iigurioa at their hands; and, in open parliament, 
accused them of treason, declaring that he liad never been sure 
of his life all the while that he was in their power. A sen¬ 
tence of forfeiture was, therefore, passed against the Earl of 
Angus, and he was driven into exile, with all his friends and 
kinsmen. And thus the Red Douglases, of the bouse of 
Angus, shared almost the same fate with the Black Douglases, 
of the elder biunch of that raighly house; with this difference, 
that as they had never risen so high, so they did not fall so irre- 
trievably j for the Earl of Angus lived to return and enjoy his 
estates in Scotland, where he agmn played a distinguished part. 
But this was not till after the death of James Y., who retained, 
during his whole life, an implacable resentment against the 
Douglases, and never permit!^ one of the name to settle in 
Scotland while he lived 

James persevered in this resolution even under circum* 
stances which rendered bis unrelenting resentment ungenerous. 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie, the ICarl of Angus’s uncle, 
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had been a personal faronrite of the King before the disgrace 
of his family. He was so much recommended to James by hU 
great strength, manly appearance, and skill in every kind of 
warlilce exercise, that he was wont to call him his Graysteil, 
after the name of a champion in a romance then popular. 
Archibfdd, becoming rather an old man, and tired of his exile 
in England, resolvc<l to try the King’s mercy. He thought 
that as they had been so well acquaiuto<l formerly, and as he 
had never offended James personally, lie might dnd favour 
from their old intimacy. He therelbrc threw himself in the 
King’s way one day as he returned from huntiisg in the park 
at Stirling. It wiis several yeixrs since James had seen him, 
but ho know him at a great distance, by his firm and stately 
step, and said, “Yonder is my Graysteil, Archibald of Kil- 
spindie.” But when they met, he showed no appearance of 
recognising his old servant. Douglas turned, and still hoping 
to obtain a glance of favourable recollection, ran along by 
the Kitig's hide; and although James trottorl his horse hard 
against the bill, and Douglas wore a licav^ shirt of mail under 
his cluthos, for fear of assassination, yet Graysteil was at the 
castle gate as soon as the King. James passed him, and en¬ 
tered the castle; but Douglas, eihaiiattd with exertion, sat 
down at the giite and askeil for a cup of wine. The hatred of 
the King against the name of Douglas was so well known, that 
no domestic about the court dared procure for the old warrior 
even this trifling rcfreeiitnent The King blamed, indeed, his 
servants for their dusenurtesy, and even ^aid, tliat hut for his 
oath never to employ a Douglas, he would have received Archi¬ 
bald of Kilspiiulic into his Rrtvicc, as he had formerly known 
him a man of great ability. Yet he sent his couim.onds to his 
poor Graysteil to retire to France, where he died lieait broken 
soon afterwards. Even Urnry VIII. of England, himself of 
an ujifoigiving temper, blamed the implacability of James on 
this occasion, and quoted an old proverb,— 

"A King’s face 
Should give grace.” 
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Fkkeo from the stern control of the Douglas family, James 
V. DOW began to exercise the government in person, and dis¬ 
played mast of the qualities of a w*isc and good prince. Ho 
wds handsome in his {)er8on, and resembled his father in the 
fondness for militaiy exercises, and the spirit of chivalrous 
honour which James IV. loved to display. Be also inherited 
his father’s love of justice, and his desire to establish and en¬ 
force wise and equal laws, which should protect the weak 
against the oppression of the great It was easy enough to 
make laws, but to put them in vigorous exei*ciso was of much 
greater difficulty; and in bis attempt to accomplish this laud¬ 
able purjxise, James often incurred the ill-will of the more 
powerful nobles. He was a well-educated and accomplished 
man; and like his ancestor, James I., was a poet and a musi¬ 
cian. He had, however, his defects. He avoided his father’s 
failing of profusion, having no boarded treasures to employ ou 
pomp and show; but he rather fell into the opposite fault, 
being of a tcm)>er too parsimonious; and though he loved state 
and display, he endeavoured to gratify that taste as economi¬ 
cally as possible, so that be has been censured as rather close 
and covetous. He was also, though the foibles seem incon¬ 
sistent, fond of pleasure, and disposed to too much indulgence. 
It must be added, that w*hen provoked, lie was unrelenting 
even to cruelty; for which be hod some apology, considering 
the ferocity of the subjects over wiiom he reigned. But, 
on the whole, James V. was an amiable man, and a good 
sovereign. 

Hm first care was to bring the Borders of Scotland to some 
degree of order. These, as you wei^e formerly told, were 
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inhabited by tribes of men, forming each a different clan, as 
they were call^ and obey^ no orders, save those 
which were given by their chiefs. These chiefs 
were supposed to represent the first founder of the name, or 
family. The Attach ment of the clansmen to the chief was 
very groat: indeed, they paid respect to no one else. In this 
the Borderers agreed wi^ the Highlanders, as also in their 
love of plunder, and neglect of the general laws of the country. 
But the Bolder men wore no tartan dress, and served 
almost always on horseback, whereas the Highlanders acted 
always on foot You wilt also remember that the Borderers 
spoke the Scottish language, and not the Gaelic tongue used 
by the mountaineers. 

The situation of these clans on the frontiers exposed them 
to constant war; so that they thought of nothing else but of 
collecting bands of their followers together, and making in¬ 
cursions, without much distinction, on the Kuglish, on the 
Lowland (or inland) Scots, or upon each other. They {iaid 
little respect either to times of truce or treaties of peace, but 
exercised tlieir dejiredations without regard to citlier, and often 
occasioned wars betwixt England and Scotland wluch would 
not otherwise have taken place. 

It is said of a considerable family on the Borders, that when 
they had consumed all the cattle about the castle, a pair of 
spurs was placed on the table in a covere<l dish, as a Lint that 
they must ride out and fetch more. The chiefs and leading 
ineu told down their daughters* portions according to the 
plunder which they were able to coUect in the course of a 
Michaelmas moon, when its prolonged light allowed them 
opportunity for their freebooting excursions. They were very 
brave in battle, but in time of peace they wore u pest to their 
Scottish ncigliboura. As their insolence had risen to a high 
pitch after the field of Flodden had thrown the country into 
confusion, James V resolved to take very severe measures 
against them. 

Itis first step was to secure the persons of the principal 
chieftains by whom these disorders were privately encouraged. 
The Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Home, Lord MaxweU, Scott 
of Buccleuch, Kei of Faimiehirst, wd other powerful chiefs, 
who might have opposed the &ng*s purposes, were seized, 
and imprisoned in sei^urate fortresses in the inland country. 
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James then assembled an army, in which warlike puiposes 
were nnited with those of silvan sport; for he ordered all the 
gentlemen in the wild districts which he intended 
rutp. 1529. ^ bring in tJieir best dogs, as if his only 

purpose had Ikcq to hunt the deer in those desolate regiona 
This was intended to prevent the Borderers from taking the 
alarm, in which caso they would hare retreated into their 
mountains and fastnesses, from whence it would have been 
difficult to dislodge them. 

These men had indeed uo distinct idea of the oSenc^ which 
they had committed, and consequently no apprehension of the 
King’s displeasure against them. The laws had been so long 
sDent in that remote and disorderly country, that the outrages 
which were practised by the strong against the weak seemed 
to the perpetrators the natml conree of society, and to present 
nothing that wjw worthy of punishment. 

Thus, as the Ring, m the beginning of his expedition, 
suddenly approached the castle of Piers Cockbum of Bendcrland, 
that baron was in the act of providing a great entertainment 
to welcome him, when James caus<Kl )jim to be suddenly 
seu^cd on, and oxecutc^l. Adam Scott of Tusbielaw, called the 
King of the Border, met the same fate. But an event of 
greater importaiKx* was the fate of John Armstrong of Gib 
nockie, near Langholnu 

This freebooting chief had risen to great consequence, and 
the whole neighbouring district of England paid him h/arJc 
mail, that is, a sort of tribute, in consideration of which he 
forbore plundering them. Tie had a high idea of his own im¬ 
portance, and seems to have been unconscious of having 
merited any severe usage at the King’s hands. On the con¬ 
trary, he came to meet his sovereign at a place alx»ut ten miles 
from Hawick, called Carlinrigg chapel, richly ilrcssed, and 
having with him twenty-four gentlemen, his constant rctimie, 
as well attired aa himself. The Ring, incensed to see a free¬ 
booter so gallantly equipped, commanded him instantly to be 
led to execution, saying, “What wants thw knave, save a 
crown, to be as magnificent aa a king!” Jtjhn Armstrong 
made great offers for his life, ofTeriog to maintain himself, with 
forty men, ready to serve the King at a moment’s notice, at 
his own expense; engaging never to hiu^t or injure any Scottish 
subject, as indeed had never been bis practice; and undertaking 
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that there wae not a inan in Englandj of whatever degree, 
duke, earl, lord, or haron, but he would engage, within a abort 
time, to present him to the Xing, dead or ^ive. But when 
the King would listen to none of hia offers, the robber chief 
said very proudly, I am but a fool to ask grace at a grace¬ 
less face; but had I guessed you would have used me thus, I 
would have kept the Border'fiide, in despite of the King of 
England and you both ; for I well know that Xing Henry 
would give the weight of my best horse in gold to know that 
I am sentenced to die this day.’’ 

John Armstrong was led to executiou, with all his men, 
and hanged without mere)'. The people of the inland counties 
were glad to be rid of him; but on the Borders be wns both 
missod and mourned, as a brave warrior, and a stout aian-at* 
arms against England. 

Such were the effects of the terror struck by these general 
executions, that James was said to have made *'the rush bush 
ke<tp the cow; ” that is to say, tliat even in this lawless part 
of the country, men dared no longer make frt^ with pioperty, 
and cattle might remain on their pastures unwatched. James 
was also enabled to draw profit from the lands which the crown 
possessed near the Borders, and is said to have had ten thou¬ 
sand sheep at one time grazing in Ettrick Forest, under the 
keeping of cue Andrew Bell, who gave the King as good an 
account of the profits of the flock as if they had been grazing 
in the bounds of Fife, then the most civilised part of Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Scotland were greatly 
weakened by the destruction of so many brave men, who, not¬ 
withstanding their lawless course of life, were true defenders 
of their country; and there is reason to censure the extent to 
which Jumes carried his severity, us being to a certain degree 
impolitic, and beyond doubt cruel aud excessive. 

In the like manner James proceeded against the Highland 
chiefs; and by executions, forfeitures, and other severe mea¬ 
sures, lie brought the Northern mountaineers, as he bad already 
done those of the South, into comparative subjection. He 
then set at libeity the Border chiefs, and others whom he had 
imprisoned, lest they should have offered any hiiidrance to the 
course of his justice^ 

As these fiery chieftmus, after this severe chastisement, 
could no longer as formerly att4ick each other’s castles and 
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laads^ the; were forced to rent their deftdlj ABimoeitiea in 
duels, which were frequently fought in the King’s preseDce, 
his royal permission being first obtained. Thus Douglas of 
Drumknrig and Charteris of Amisfield did battle together in 
presence of the King, each having accused the other of high 
treason. They fought on foot with huge two-handed swords. 
Drumlanrig was somewhat blind, or short-sighted, and being 
in great fury, struck about him witliout seeing where he hit, 
and the Laird of Amisfield was not more successful, for his 
sword broke in the encounter; upon this, the King caused the 
l^attle to cease, and the combatants were witli difficulty 
separated. Thus the King gratified these unruly barons, by 
permitting them to fight in his own presence, in order to iodnee 
them to remain at peace elsewhere. 

James Y. had a custom of going aliout the country disguised 
as A private person, in order that he might hear complaints 
which might not otherwise reach hts ears, and perhaps, that 
he might enjoy amusements wlucb he could not have partaken 
of in his avowed royal character. This is also said to have 
been a custom of James IV., his father, and Severn] adventures 
are reflated of wiiat befell tliem on such occasions. One or two 
of these narratives may help to enliven our story. 

When James V. travelled in disguise, he used a name which 
was known only to some of his principal nobility and attend-. 
ants. He was called the Goodman (the tenant, tliat is) of 
Ballengiech. Ballengiech is a steep pass which leads down 
behind the castle of Stirling. Once upon a time, when the 
court was feasting in Stirling, the King sent for some venison 
from the neighbouring hills. The deer were killed, and put on 
horses’ backs to be transported to Stirling. Unluckily they 
had to paAs the castle gates of Ampryor, belonging to a chief 
of the Buchanans, who chanced to have a considerable nnmljor 
of guests with him. It was late, and the company were rather 
short of victuals, though they had more than enough of liquor. 
The chief, seeing so much fat venison passing bis very door, 
seized on it; and to the expostulations of tlic kfci>ers, who 
told him it belonged to King James, he answered insolently, 
that if James was King in Scotland, he, Buchanan, was King 
in Kippen; bang the name of the district in which the castle 
of Arapryor lay. On hearing what had happened, the King 
got on horseback, and rode instantly from Stirling to Buch* 
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ananas bouse, where he fouod & etroug fierce*lookiog Highlander, 
with an axe ou his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. 
This grim warder refused the King admittance, sayingj 
that the laird of Ampryor was at dinner, and would not he 
disturbed. go up to the company, my good friend,” 

said the King, and tell him that the Goodman of Ballengiech 
18 come to feast with the King of Kippen.” The porter went 
grumbling into the house, and told his master that there was 
a fellow with a red heard at tlie gate, who called himself the 
Goodman of Ballengiech, who said he was come to dine with 
the Kiug of Kippen. As soon as Buchanan heard these words, 
he knew that the King was come in person, and hastened 
down to kneel at James’s feet, and to ask forgiveness for his 
insolent behaviour. But the King, who only meant to give him 
a fright, forgave him freely, and, going into the castle, feasted 
on his own venison which Buchanan had intercepted. Buchanait 
of Ampryor was ever afterwards called the King of Kippeu. 

Upon another occasion, King James, being alone and in dis- 
guise, fell into a quarrel with some gypsies, or other vagrants, 
and was assaulted by four or five of them. This chanced to be 
very near the bridge of Cramond; so the King got on the 
bridge, whicli, as it was high and narrow, enabled him to 
defend himself with his sword ag^st the number of persons by 
whom be was attacked. There was a iK>or man thrashing com 
in a bam near by, who came out on hearing the noise of the 
scuffie, and seeing one man defending himself against numbers, 
gallantly took the King’s pm-t with his flail, to such good pur¬ 
pose that the gy^^sies were obliged to fly. Tlie husbandman 
then took the King into the bam, brought ]iim a towel and 
water to wash the blood from his face an<i h^inds, and finally 
walked with him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the King asked his 
companion what and who he was. The labourer answered, that 
hia name was John Howieson, and that he was a bondsman on 
the farm of Brachcad, near Cramond, which belonged to the 
King of Scotland. James then asked the poor man if there 
was any wish in the world which ho would particularly desire 
should bo gratified j and honest John confessed ho should think 
himself the happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor of 
the farm on which he wrought as a labourer. He tlicn asked 
the King, in turn, who he was; and James replied, as usual. 
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that he was the Qoodman of Ballengiech, a poor man who had 
a Bmall appointmeut about the palace; but he added, that if 
John Howieson would come to see him on the next Sunday, be 
would endeavour to repay hia manftil assistance, and, at least, 
g^ve him the pleaaiire of seeing the royal apartments 

John put on his best clothes, aa you may suppose, and 
appearing at a postern gate of the palace, inquired for the 
(Rodman of Ballengiech. The King hml given orders that he 
should be admitted; and John found his friend, the goodman, 
in the some disguise which he had formerly worn, l^e Ring, 
still preserving the character of an inferior officer of the house* 
hold, conducted John Howieson from one apartment of the 
palace to another, and was amused with his wonder and his 
remarks. At length James asko^l his visitor if he should like 
to see the Ring; to which John replied, nothing would delight 
him so much, if he could do so without giving offence. The 
Goodman of BaUengiech, of course, undertook that the Ring 
would not be angiy, But,” said John, ‘‘ how am I to know his 
Grace from the nobles who will be all about him ?”—“ Easily,” 
replied his companion ; “ all the others will be uncovered—the 
Ring alone will wear his hat or bonnet.” 

So speaking, King Jamea introduced the countiyman into u 
great hsdl, which wa*) filled by the nobility and officers of the crown. 
John was a little frighten^, and drew closo to his attendant; 
but was still unable to distinguish the King. I told you that 
you should know him by his wearing liis hat,” swd the conductor. 

Then,” said John, after he bad sgmn looked round the room, it 
must be either you or me, for all but us two are Kare-headcd.” 

The King laughed at John*a fancy; and that the good yeo¬ 
man might iiave occasion for mirth dso, he made hiiTi a present 
of the farm of Braebead, whicli he had wiKhed so mucli to possess, 
on condition that John Howieson, or his successors, should be 
ready to present a ewer and basin for the Ring to wash his 
hands, when his Majesty should come to Holyrood Palace, or 
should pass the bridge of Oramond. Accordingly, in the year 
1822, when Goorgo IV. came to Scotland, the descendant^ of 
John Howieson of Braebead, who still possesses the estate 
which was given to hie ancestor, appeared at a solemn festival, 
and offered his Majesty water fi^m a sUver ewer, that he might 
perform the service by which he held his lands. 

' WUlUm HowiMOD Cnwford, Esq*, of Brsehes^ sad Crewford-land 
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Jameti T. was Tery fond of hunting, and, when he pursued 
that amuBoiuent in the Highlands, he used to wear the peculiar 
dress of that country, baring a long aud wide Highland shirt, 
and a jacket of tartan velret, with plaid hose, and everything 
else correspunding. The accounts for these are in the books of 
his chamberlain, still preserved. 

On one occasion, when the King bad an ambassador of the 
Pope along with him, with various foreigners of distinction, 
they were splendidly entertained by the £url of Athole 
in a huge and singular rustic pal^. It was built of 
timber, in the midst of a great meadow, und surrounded by 
moatd, or fosses, full of the most delicate iish. It was enclosed 
and defended by towers, as if it bad been a regular castle, and 
had within it many apartments, whicli were decked with dowers 
and branches, so that in treading them one seemed to be in a 
garden. Here were all kiuds of game, and other provisions in 
abundance, with many cooks to make them ready, and plenty 
of the most costly spices and wines. The Italian ambassador 
was greatly surprised to see, amongst rocks and wildernesses, 
which seemed to \)t the very extremity oi' the world, such good 
lodging and so muguificent an entertainment. But what sur> 
prised him most of all, was to see tlie Highlanders set fire to 
the wooden castle as soon as the hunti))g was over, and the 
King in the act of departing. Such is the constant practice 
of our Highlanders/^ said James to the aiubussador; however 
well they may be lodged over night, they always bum their 
lod^g before they leave it.** By this the King intimated the 
prodatoiy and lawless habits displayed by these mountaineers. 

The reigu of James Y. was not alone distinguished by his 
personal adventures and pastimes, but is honourably remem* 
bered on account of wise laws made for the govemment of his 
people, and for restraining the crimes and violence which were 
fre^^uently practised among them; especially those of assassina* 
tmn, burning of houses, and driving of cattle, the usual and 
ready means by which powerful chlefe aveng^ themselves of 
their feudal eucmies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James Y. invented and 
instituted what is called the Collie of Justice, being the 
Supreme Court of Scotland in dvil afiaiis* It consist of 
fourteen judges (half clergy, half laity), and a president, who 
heard and dedded causes. A certain number of learned men, 
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trained to underetand the laws, were appointed to the task of 
pleading the causes of such as had lawBuita before these judges, 
who constituted what is popularly termed the Court of Session. 
These men were called advocatea; and this was the first estab- 
lishment of a body, regularly educated to the law, which has 
ever since been regarded in S^tland as an honourable profession, 
and has produced many great men. 

James V. used great diligence in impromg his navy, and 
undertook what was, at the time, rather a perilous task, to 

Ha 1540 person round Scotland, and cause an accurate 

* survey to be made of the various coasts, bays, and 
islands, harbours, and roadsteads of bis kingdom, many of which 
had been unknown to bis predecessors, even by name. 

This active and patriotic prince ordered the mineral wealth 
of Scotland to be also inquir^ inta He obtained miners from 
Germany, who extracted both silver and gold from the mines 
of Leadhills, in the upper part of Clydesdale. The gold was of 
fine quality, and found in quantity sufficient to supply metal for 
a very elegant gold coin, which, bearing on one side the head 
of Jamos V. wearing a bonnet, has been thence called the 
Bonnet-piece. It is said, that upon one occasion the King 
invited the ambassadors of Spain, France, and other foreign 
countries, to hunt with him in Crawford Moor, the district in 
which lie the mines I have just mentioned. They dined in the 
castle of Crawford, a rude old fortress. Tb') King made some 
apology for the dinner, which was composed of the game they 
had killed during the hunting and hawking of the day, but lie 
assured bis guests that the dessert would make them some 
amends, as he had given directions that it sliould consist of tlic 
finest fruits wliich the country afforded. Tlie foreigners looked 
at each other in surprise, on hearing the King talk of fruits 
being produced amidst the black, moors and barren mountains 
around them. But the dessert made its appearance in the 
shape of a number of covered saucers, one of which was placed 
before each guest, and being examined was found fiill of gold 
bonnet-pieces, which they were demred to accept as the fruit 
produced by the mountains of Crawford Moor. This new sort 
of dessert was no doubt as acceptable as the most delicate fruits 
of a southern climate. The mines of the country are now 
wrought only for lead, of which they produce still a very large 
quantity. 
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Although^ as we have lucDtiouel, James was a good ccono^ 
mist} he did not neglect the cultiTation of the fine arts. He 
rebuilt the [iul^ice of LinlitligoW} which is on a most magnificent 
plan, and made additions to that of Stirling. He encouraged 
scFeral excellent poets and learned men, and his usual course of 
life appears to have been joyous and happy. Ho was himself a 
lK)et of some skill, and he permitted great freedom to the 
rhymers of bis time, iu addressing verses to him, some of which 
conveyed severe censure of bis government, and others satires 
on his foibles, 

Jaincs also encouraged the sciences, but was deceived by a 
foreigner, who prctenilod to have knowledge of the art of making 
gold. This person, however, who was either crack-braineii, or 
an impostor, destroyed his own credit by the fabrication of a 
(»air of wings, with which he proposed to fiy from the top of 
Stirling Castle, lie actually mode the attempt, but as bis 
pinions would not work esisily, be fell down the precipice and 
broke his thigh-bone. 

As the kingdom of Scotland, except during a very short and 
indecisive war with England, remained at peace till near the 
end of reign, and as that monarch was a wise and 

active princes, it might have been hoped that be at lea^t would 
have escaped the misfortunes which soemtHi to haunt the name 
of Stewart. But a great change, which took place at this 
period, led James V. into u pretUcaiueiit, as unhappy as attended 
any of Lis ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

j4hu>9€4 of Lhf Church of Kovit—HUfonnaiiOA tn in SeoU 

l-and — IVar Snglatui, otuI Death of Jaincs V. 

CoNTfcMi’ORARY SovBBFioNS.—; Henry Vlll. 

t'mnrei FraAos I, 

* 536-1542 

You remember, my dear chibl, that James V. was nephew to 
Henry VIII. of England, being a son of Margaret, sister of 
that monarch. This connection, and perhaps the policy of 

17 
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Henij, who was aware that it was hetter for both couatriee 
that ^cy should remain at peacc^ prevented for several years 
the renewal of the destructive wars between the two divisions 
of the island. The good understanding would probably have 
been still more complete, had it not Wn for the great and 
general change in religious matters called in history the Be- 
formation. I must give you some idea of the nature of this 
alteration, otherwise you cannot understand the consequences 
to which it led. 

After the death of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine which he preached was planted in Rome, the jirincipal 
city of the great ^man empire, by tlio Apostle Peter, as it is 
said, whom the Catholics, therefore, term the first Bishop of 
Rome. In process of time, the bishops of Rome, who succeeded, 
as they said, the apostle in bU ofiiec, claimed an authority over 
all others in Christendom. Good and well-mcaTung persons, 
in their reverence for the religion which they had adopted, 
admitted these pretensions without much scrutiny. As the 
Christian religion was more widely received, the emperors and 
kings who embraced it thought to distinguish their piety by 
heaping benefits on the Church, and on the bishops of Rome in 
particular, who at length obtained great laD<lB and demesnes as 
temiwral princes; while, in their character of clcrgynion, they 
assumed the title of Popes, and the full and exclusive authority 
over all other clergymen in the Christian world. As the 
people of those times were extremely ignorant, any little know¬ 
ledge which remained was to be found among the clergy, who 
had some leisure to study; wliile the laity, that is, all men who 
wore not clergymen, learned little excepting to tilt, fight, and 
feast The popes of Rome, liaving established themselves as 
heads of the Church, went on, by degrees, introducing into the 
simple and be^iutiful system delivered to us in tlie Guspel, otJier 
doctrines, many of them inconsistent with, or contradictory of, 
pure Christianity, and all of them tending to extend the power 
of the priests over the minds and consciences of otlier men. 
It was not diilicult for the popes to make these alterations. 
For as they asserted that they were the visible 6ucc,e$8orfl of 
Saint Peter, they pretended that they were ns infallible as the 
apostle himself^ and that all that they published in their 
ordinances, which they called Bulls, must be believed by all 
Christians, as much as if the same had been eujoined in the 
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Holj Scriptore itself. We shall notice two or three of these 
innoTationa. 

Some good men, in an early age of Christianity, had with- 
drawn from the world to worship God in desert and desolate 
places. They ought for their bread, gave alma to the poor, 
spent their leisure in the exercise of devotion, and wore 
respected. But by degrees, as welbmcaning persons bestowed 
great suois to support associations of such holy men, bequeathed 
lands to the monasteries or convents in which they lived, and 
mode them wealthy, the Monks, as they were called, dej^irtcd 
from the simplicity of their order, and neglected the virtues 
which they undertook to practise. Besides, by the extravagant 
endown^ents of these convents, great sums of money and large 
estates were employed in maintaining a useless set of men, who, 
under pretence of performing devotional exorcises, withdrew 
themselves from the business of the world, and from all 
domestic duties. Hence, though there continued to be amongst 
the monks many good, pious, and learned men, idleness and 
luxury invaded many of the institutions, and corrupted both 
their doctrines and their morals. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture gives us no 
warrant whatever, was introduced in those ignorant times. It 
is natural we should rcs{>eot the memory of any remarkably 
good man, and that we should value anything wliich has 
telonged to him. The error lay in carrying this natural venera¬ 
tion to extremity—in worshipping the relics of a saiutly 
character, such as locks of hsur, bones, articles of clotlung, and 
other tru£D}>cry, and in believing that such things are capable 
of curing sickness, or of working other miracles shocking to 
common sense. Yet the Roman Church opened the way to 
this absurdity, and imputed to these relics, which wore often a 
mere imposture, the power,, which God alone possesses, of 
altering those laws of nature which his wisdom has appointed. 
The popes also encouraged and ei^joined the worship of saints, 
that is, the souls of holy men deceased, as a sort of subordinate 
deities, wlioso inter cession may aviul us before the throne of 
God, alt])Ough the Gospel has expressly declared that our Ijord 
Jesus Christ is our only Mediator. And in virtue of this 
opinion, not only were the Virgin Mary, the apostles, and 
almost every other person mentioned in the 0osi)el3, erected 
by the Roman CathoHca into the office of intercessor with the 
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Deity, but mauy others ivbo uevcr existed were caaonieed, 
ae it was called, that ie, declared by the Pope to be euate, aad 
had altars aud churches dedicated to them. Pictures also and 
statues, represeutiug these alleged holy ]>eraons, were exhibited 
in churches, aud received the worship which ought not, accord* 
ing to the second commandment, to be rendered to any idol or 
graven image* 

Other doctrines there were, about fasting uu particular days, 
and abstaining from particular kinds of foi^, all of which weie 
gradually introduced into the Itoman Catholic faith, though 
contnuy to the Gospel. 

But the most importaut innovation, and that by which the 
priests made most money, was the belief that the Church, or, 
in other words, the priest, had the power of (jardoiiing such 
sins as were confessed to him, upon the culprit's dis^'hargiug 
such penance as the priest impost on him. Every oue was, 
therefore, obliged to confess himself to a priest, if he hoped to 
have his sins pardoned; and the priest etgoined certain kinds 
of penance, more or leas severe, according to the dr cum stances 
of the ofi’encc. But, in general, these penances might be ex* 
cased, provided a corresponding sum of money were paid to 
the Church, which possessed thus a i>erpetual and most lucra¬ 
tive source of income, which was yet moie increased by the 
belief in Purgatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to believe in the exist¬ 
ence of any intermediate state betwixt thai of happiness, which 
we call Bcaveu, to which good men have access iiumediatcly 
after death, or that called Bell, being the place of etem^ 
punishinent, to which the wicked are consigned with the devil 
and his angels. But the Catholic prictsta imagined the inter- 
ventioii of an intermediate state, called Furgaior^'. Tliey 
supix)sed that many, or indeed that most people, were not of 
such ])iety as to de.^erve immediate admissiou into a state of 
eternal happiness, until they should have sustained a certain 
portion of punishment; but yet were not so wicked as to da* 
serve iustant and eternal condemnation. For the benefit of 
these, they invented the intermediate situation of Purgatory, 
a place of punishment to which almo.st ev(*ry oue, not doomed 
to Hell itself, was consigned for h greater or less period, in 
pro{X)rtioD to bis sins, before admission into a state of happi- 
uess. But here Lay the stress of the doctrine. The power 
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waa in the Church to obtain pardon, by prayer, for tbe souU 
who were in Pxirgatory, and to have the gat^M of that place 
of torture opened for their departure aooner than would 
otherwise have taken place. Men, therefore, whose con^ 
sciences told them that they deserved a long abode in this 
place of punisbtnent, left liberal sums to the Church to have 
prayers said for the behoof of their souls. Children, in like 
manner, procured masses (that is, a particular sort of devo* 
tional worship practised by Catholics) to be said for the souls 
of their deceived parents. Widows did the same for their 
departed hasbands—husbands for their wives. All these 
masses and prayers could only be obtained by money, and all 
this money went to the priests. 

But the pope and his clergy carried the matter still farther; 
and not only sold, as they protended, the forgiveness of Heaven, 
to those who bad committed sins, but also granted them 
(always for money) a liberty to break through the lav^ of Ood 
and the Church. These licences were called indulgences, been ise 
those who purchased them were indulgc<l in the privilege of 
committing irregularities and vices, without being supposed 
anfiweral)Ie to the Divine wrath. 

To BnpiK)rt this extraordinary fabric of superstition, the 
Pope asRiiTued the most extenuve powers, even to the length of 
depriving kings of their thrones, by his sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion, which declared their subjects free from their oath of 
allegiance, and at liberty to rise up against their sovereign 
and put hiui to death. At other times the Pope took it upon 
him to give the kingdoms of the excommunicated prince to 
some ambitious neighbour. The rule of the Church of Home 
was as severe against inferior persons as against princes. If a 
layman read the Bible, he was accounted guilty of a great 
offence; for the priosts well knew that a perusal of the sacred 
Scriptures would open men’s eyes to their extravagant preten¬ 
sions, If an individual presumed to disbelieve any of the 
doctrines which the Church of Rome taught, or to entertain 
any which were inconsistent with tb(*se doctrines, he was tried 
as a heretic, and subjected to the horrid punishment of being 
burnt alive; and this penalty was inflict^ without mercy for 
the slightest expressions approaching to what the Papists called 
heresy. 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over men’s con* 
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sciences was usurped during those ages of European Listorj’ 
which are called dark^ because men were at that |>criod witliout 
the light of learning and iuforiuatiou. But the discovery oi 
the art of printing began, in the fifteenth century, to enligljteu 
men’s minds. The Bible, which hud been locked up in the 
hands of the clergy, then Ixxame open to all, and was generally 
read; and wise and good men in Germany and Switzerland 
made it their study to cxi)Ose the errors and corruptions oi 
the see of Romo. The doctrine of saint^worship was shown 
to be idolatrous—that of pardons and indulgences, a foul 
encouragement to vice—that of Purgatory, a cunning means of 
extorting money—and the ]>rotcnRiou8 of the Pope to infalli¬ 
bility, a blasphemous assumption of the attributes proper to 
God alone. These new opinions were tenned the doctrines of 
the Reformers, and those who embraced them became gradu¬ 
ally more and more numerous. The Roman Catbolur priests 
attempteil to defend the tenets of their cburch by argument: 
but as that was found diSicult, they endeavoured, in most 
countries of £uro]>e, to enforce them by violence. But the 
Reformers found protection in various i>artB of Germany. 
Their numbers seemed to increase rather than diiniuish, and to 
promise a gi'cat revolution in the Christian world. 

Henry VIII., tlie King of England, was possessed of some 
learning, and had a great disposition to show it in this contro¬ 
versy. Being, in the earlier part of his reign, sincerely attached 
to the Church of Rome, lie wrote a book in defence of its 
doctrines, agiiiust Martin Luther, one of the principal roformeia. 
The Pope was so much gratified by thib display of zeal, that 
he conferred on the King the a])pcllation of Defender of the 
Faith; a title which Henry’s successors continue to retain, 
although in a very different sense from that in which it was 
granted. 

Now Henry, you must know, was married to a very good 
princess, named Catherine, who was a daughter of the King of 
Spain, and sister to the Em]>eror of Germany. She had liecn, 
in her youth, contracted to Henry’s elder brother Arthur; but 
that prince dying, and Henry becoming heir of the throne, his 
union with Catherine bad taken place. They bad lived long 
together, and Catborine had borne a daughter, Mary, who was 
the natural heir-apparent of the English crown. But at length 
Henry VIII. fell d^ply in love with a beautiful young woman, 
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oaiBidd Ana Bole;n, a maid of honour in the Queen’s retinue, 
tind he became extremely desirous to get rid of Queeu Catherine, 
and marry this young lady. For this purpose he applied to 
the Pope, in order to obtain a divorce from the good Queen, 
under pretence of her having been contracted to his elder 
brother before he was nianicd to her. This, he alleged, seemed 
to him like marrying hia brother’s wife, and therefore he desired 
that the Pope would dissolve a marriage which, as he alleged, 
gave much {)am to his conscience. The truth was, that his con- 
ecience would have given him very little disturbance, had he not 
wanted to marry auntlier, a younger and more beautiful woman. 

The Po|>e would have, probably, been willing enough to 
gratify Henry’s desire, at least his predecessors had granted 
greater favours to men of less consequence; but then Catherine 
was the sister ot Charles who was at once Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain, and one of the wisest as well as 
the most powerlul princes in Christendom. The Pope, who 
depeuded much on Charles’s jis^^istance for checking the Reform^ 
ation, dared not give him the great offence which would 
have been occasioned by encouraging bis sister’s divorce. His 
holiness, therefore, evaded giving a precise answer to the King 
of England from day to day, week to wxek, and year to year. 
But this led to a d^ger which the Pope had not foreseen. 

Henry VI n., a hot, fiery, aud impatient prince as ever lived, 
finding that the Pope was trifling with him, resolved to shake 
off his authority entirely. For this purpose he denied the 
authority of the Pope in England, and declared that he himself 
was the only Head of the English Church, and that the Bishop 
of Rome had nothing to do with him or his dominions. Many 
of the bishops and cleigymen of the English Church adopted the 
reformed doctrines, and all disowned the supreme rule, hitherto 
ascribed to the Pope. 

But the greatest blow to the papal authority was the dis* 
solution of the monasteries, or religious houses, as they were 
called. The King seized on the convents, and the lands granted 
for their endowment, and, distributing the wealth of the cou' 
vents among t})e great men of his court, broke up for ever 
those great estublisLmcnts, and placed an insunnouutable ob< 
stacle in the way of the Catholic religion being restored, after 
the interest of so many persons had b^n concerned in its being 
ttcluded. 
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Th© motive of Henry VHI.^h conduct was by no means 
pnueeworthy, but it produced tlie most important and salutary 
consequences; as England was for ever afterwards, except 
during the short reign of his eldest daughter, freed from all 
dependence upon the Pope, and from the superstitious doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish history, you must under¬ 
stand that one of fleniys priocipaJ wishes was to prevail upon 
bis nepiiew, the young King of Scotland, to make the same 
alteration of religion in bis country, which had been introduced 
into Englaml Henry, if we can believe the Scottish historians, 
made James the most splendid oflers, to in<tuce him to follow 
this course. He proposed to give him the band of iiis daughter 
Mary in marriage, and to oreate him Duke of York; and, with 
a view to tbo establishment of s lasting peace between the 
countries, he earnestly desired a personal meeting with bis 
nephew in the north of England 

There is rcaaon to believe that James was, at one period, 
somewhat inclined to the reformed doctrines; at least, he 
encouraged a Scottish poet, called Sir David Lindsay of tlie 
Mount, and also the celebrated scholar, George Euchanan, in 
composing some severe satires against the corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic religion; but the Ring was, notwithstanding, 
by no means disposed altogether to fall off from the Church of 
Rome. He dreaded the power of England, and tlie rough, 
violent, and bouterous maimers of Henry, who disgusted his 
nephew by the imprudent violence with which he pressed him 
to imitate bis steps. But, in particular, James found the 
necessity of adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, from the 
skill, inteHigence, and learning of the clergy, which rendered 
them far more fit to hold offices of state, and to assist him in 
admimstering the public business, than the Scottish nobility, 
who were at once profoundly ignorant, and fierce, arrogant, and 
ambitious in the highest degree. 

The Archbishop Beaton, already mentioned, and his nephew 
David Beaton, who was afterwards made a canliiial, rose high 
in James’s favour; and, no doubt, the influence which they 
possessed over the King’s mind was exerted to }ircvcnt hia 
following the example of his uncle Henry in religious affairs. 

The same influence might also induce him to seek an alii* 
auce with France, rather than with England; for it was natural 
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that the Catholic clergy, with whom James adriaed, should dis¬ 
countenance, by every means in their power, any approaches to 
an intimate aUiance with Heniy, the mortal enemy of the 
Papal See. Jani^ V. accordingly visited Prance, and obtained 
the hand of >L'\pda1cn, the daughter of Francis I., with a large* 
portion. Much joy was expressed at the Landing of this prill' 
cess at Leith, and she was received with as great 
splendour and demonstration of welcome as the 
poverty of the country would p<*nnit. But the young 
Queen was in a bad state of health, and died within forty days 
after her marriage. 

4 

After the death of this princess, tho King, still iuclining 
to the French alliance, married Mary of Guise, dsugliter of 
the Duke of Guise, thus connecting himself with 
a family, proud, ambitious, and attached, in the 
most bigoted degree, to the Catholic cause. This connection 
served, no doubt, to increase James’s disinclination to any 
changes in the estahlisbed Ghurch. 

But whatever were the sentiments of tlie sovereign, those 
of tlie subjects were gradually tending move and more towards 
a reformation of religioa Scotland at this time possessed 
several men of learning who bad studied abroad, and bad 
tljere learned and embraced the doctrines of the great reformer 
Calvin. They brought with tiieni, on their return, copies of 
tlie Holy Scripture, and ix'uld give a full account of the con- 
troversy between the Pr^testauts, as they are now called, and 
the Koniun Catholic Church. Many among the Scots, both of 
higlier and lower rank, became cx>Dvert8 to the new faith. 

The Pojnfih ministers and counsellors of the King ventured 
to have recourse to violent, in order to counteract tlicse results. 
Several peraous were seixcil upon, tried before the spiritual 
courts of the Bisliop of St. Andrews, and condemned to the 
fliimes. The modesty and decency with which these men be* 
haved ou their trials, and the patience with which they under¬ 
went tho tortures of a cnicl deatli, protCBtiug at the same 
time their belief in the doctrines for which they had beeu con¬ 
demned to the stake, made the strongest impression on the 
beholders, and increased the confidence of those who had em¬ 
braced the tenets of the llefonners. Stricter and more cruel 
laws wore made against heresy. Even the disputing the power 
of Uie Pope was punished with death; yet the lieforma- 
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tion Beemed to gain ground in proportion to every effort to 
check it. 

The favours which the Eing extended to the Catholic ch^rgy 
led the Scottish nohility to look upon them with jealousy, and 
increased their inclination towards the PruteRtant doctrines. 
The wealth of the abbeys and convents, also, tempted many of 
the nobles and gentry, who hoped to have a sliaro of the church 
lands, in case of these institutions being dissolved, as in 
England. And although there were, doubtless, good men as 
well ixa bad among the monks, yet the indolent, and even de* 
bauched lives of many of the order, rendered them, generally, 
odious and contemptible to the common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by an accident which 
took place in the year 1537. A matron of the highest rank, 
Jane Dougins, sister of the banished Earl of Angus, widow of 
John Lyou, Lord of Glamia, and wife of Archibald Campbell 
of Eepneitb, was accused of having practised against the life of 
James, by the ima^ary crime of witchcraft, and the more for¬ 
midable means of poison. Her purjiose was alleged to be the 
restoration of the Douglases to Scotland, and to their estates 
and influence in that country. This lady was burnt alive on 
the Castle-hill of Edinburgh; and the spectators, filled with 
pity for her youth and beauty, and surprised at the course 
with which she endured the senteuce, did not fail to impute 
her execution less to any real crime than to the King’s deep- 
rooted hatred against the house of Douglas. Another capital 
punishment, though inflicted on an object of general dislike, 
served to confirm the opinion entertained of James’s severity, 
not to say cruelty, of disposition. \Vc have mentioned Sir 
James Hamilton of Draphane, called the Bastard of Arran, as 
distinguished on account of the ferocity of his disposition, and 
the murders which he committed in cold blood. This man had 
been made sheriff of Ayr, and bad received other favours from 
the King’s band. Notsvithstanding, he was suddenly accused 
of treason by a cousin and namesake of his own; and on that 
sole testimony, condemned and executed. Upon this occasion 
also, public opinion charged James with having proceeded with¬ 
out sut&cieiit evidence of guilt. 

In the meantime, Henry continued to press the King of 
Scotland, by letters and negotiations, to enter into common 
measures with him against the CatboUe clergy. He remon* 
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Btrated with hia nephew upon his preferring to im prove his 
royal revenue by means of herds and flocks, which be repre¬ 
sented as an unprincely practice, saying, that if he wanted 
money, he, his kind uncle, would let him have what sums he 
pleased; or, that tlie wealth of the Catholic con vests and 
monasteries was a fund which lay at his command whenever he 
liked to 6 ci 2 e it Lastly, the English ambassador, Sir Ealph 
Sadler, insisted, as directed by his instructions, upon the evil 
doctrines and vicious lives of the clergy, against whom ho 
urged the King to take violent measures. 

Much of this message was calculated to alTroat James, yet 
he answered temperately. He acknowledged that he preferred 
living on his own revenue, such us it was, to becoming de¬ 
pendent upon another king, even though that king was his 
uncle. He bad no pretext or motive, be said, to sei^ the 
possessions of the clergy, because they were always ready to 
advance him money when he had need of it Those among 
them who led vicious live.s, be would not fail, he added, to 
correct severely; but he did not consider it as just to punish 
the whole body for the faults of a few. In conclusion, King 
James suflered a doubtful promise to be extracted from him 
that he would meet Henry at York, if the affairs of his kingdom 
would penult 

Tho King of Scotland was now brought to a puzzling alter¬ 
native, being either obliged to comply with bis uncle’s wishes, 
break off his alliance with France, and introduce the Ivoformed 
religion into bis dominions, or, by adhering to France and to 
the Catholic faith, to ruu all the hazards of a war with England. 
The churchmeu exercised their full authority over the mind of 
James at this crisis. The gold of France was not spared to 
determine bis resolution; and it may be supposed that the 
young Queen, so nearly connected with the Catholic house of 
Quise, gave her influence to the same party. James at length 
determined to disappoint bis uncle; and after the haughty 
Henry hod remained six days at York, in the expectation of 
meeting him, he excused himself by some frivolous apology. 
Henry was, as might have been expected, mortally offended 
and preparod for war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediately commenced. Henry 
sent numerous forces to ravage the Scottish Border. James 
obtained success in the first considerable action, to his very 
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great satisfaction^ and prepared for more decisiTe hostility. He 
assembled tiie array of his kingdom^ and marched from Edin¬ 
burgh as far as Fala, on his way to the Border, when tidings 
arrived, let November 1543, that the En;;li 0 h general had 
withdrawn liis forces within the English frontier. On this news, 
the Scottish nobles, who, with their vassals, had joined the 
royal standard, intimat<^ to their sovereign that, though they 
had taken up anna to «ive the country from invasion, yet they 
considered the war with England as an itTi|)olitic measure, ami 
only undertaken to gratify the clergy; and that, therefore, the 
English having retired, tliey were determined not to mlvanee 
one foot into the enemy*8 country. One Border chieftain alone 
offered with his retinue to follow the King wherever he chose 
to lead. ThU was John Scott of Tliirlstane, whom James 
reworded with an addition to his paternal coat-of^arms, with a 
bunch of spears for the crest, and the rootto, li^ady^ aye 
ReadyP 

James, finding himself thus generally thwarted and deserted 
by the nobility, retnrned to Edinburgh, dishonoured lieforc his 
people, and in the deepest dejection of mind. 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, and udpe out the 
memoiy of Fala Moss, the King resolved that an army of ten 
thousand men should invade England on the Western Border; 
and he imprudently sent with them hia peculiar favourite, Oliver 
Sinclair, who shared with the priests the unpopularity of tlic 
English war, and was highly obnoxious to the nobility, as one 
of those who engrossed the royal favour to their prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, at a place called 
Solway Moss, when this Oliver Sinclair was raised upon the 
soldiers* shiehls to read to the army a commission, whi(?h, it 
was afterwards said, Dame<l Lord Maxwell commander of the 
expedition. But no one doubted at the rime that Oliver Sinclair 
had himself been proclaimed commander-in-chief; and as he 
was generally disliked and despised, the army instantly fell into 
a state of extreme confusion. Four or five hundred English 
Borderers, commanded by Thomas Danre and Joliu Musgrave 
perceived this fluctuation, and charged the numerous squ^rons 
of the invading army. The Scots fled witliout even attempting 
to flght. Numbers of noblemen and persons of note atiffcred 
themselves to be made prisoners rather than face the <lisplcaaurs 
of their disappointed sovereign. 
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The uiifui'tiiimte Jaiuee bad lately beeii assailed by various 
calamities. The death of hie two sous, aud the disgrace of the 
defection at Fala, had oiaile a deep imiiression on his mind, 
aud haunted him even in the visions of the night. Be dreamed 
he saw the iieroe Sir James Uamiltou, whom he had caused 
to be put to death u}x>n slight eA'ideiicc, a])proacb him with a 
drawn sword, the blo^y eliade said, “Cruel tyrant, thou hast 
utgustly murdered me, who was indeed barbarous to other men, 
but always faithful aud true to thee; wherefore now sbalt thou 
have thy deserved puuiBhmeut.” So saying, it seemed to him as 
if Sir James Dauiiltou cut off first one arm aud then auother, 
and then left him, threatening to come back soon and cut his 
head off'. Sucli a dream was very likely to arise in the King’s 
mind, portiuUil as it was by misfortunes, and even perhaps 
internally rcpioachiug himself for Sir James iianiiltun's death. 
But to James the striking off his arms appeared to allude to 
the death of his two sons, aud be became convinced that the 
ultimate threats of the vision jucsagetl Lis own death. 

The disgi-aceful news of the battle, or rather the rout of 
Solway, tilled up the measure of the King’s des^iair and desola¬ 
tion. He shut himself u]) in the jialace of Falkland, and refused 
to listen to any consolation. A burning fever, the consequence 
of his grief aud sliame, seized on the unfortunate monarch. 
They brought biui tidings that his wife had givcu birth to a 
daughter; but he only replied, “Is it siil” rellecting ou the 
alliance whicli had pk<'cd the Stewart- family on the throne; 
“ then God’s will \h! done. It came wdtli a lass, and it will go 
with a lass.” ^Vilh these words, presaging the extinction of 
his house, he made a signal of adieu to his courtiers, S]X>ke 
little more, but tuiacd his face to the wall, and died 
of the meet melanciioly «)f all diseases, a broken heart 
He was scarcely thirty-one years old; in the veiy 
piime, therefore, of life. If he had not suffered the counsels of 
tlie (ktholic jaiests to hurry him into a war with England, 
James Y. might liavc k'cn ns lortunate a priiiu: as his many 
good qualiUcB aud uiciiUi ducrvciL 
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VegoHaiions /or a marriage between the yamg Queen Mary and 
Prinee Edwartf of Eiigland-^^their failure — Ttvwum of Seot.land— 
Cardinal Benton*$ Adfninistratien and Death—BaUU of Pinkie^ 
Mary $enl to Franee^ and Ae Queen-Dowager becomes Regent-— 
Progress of the Reformation 

CoRTRMPORARV SovERRiCNS.— Henry VIIT», Edward VL, 
Mary, Elizabeth. Francex Francis I., Tlenry II., Francis IL 

1542—1560 

The eyil fortunes of Mary Stewart, who succeeded her father 
in the crown of Scotland, commenced at her very birth, and 
could scarce be considered as ceasing during the whole period 
of her life. Of all the unhappy princes of the line of Stewart, 
she was the most uniformly unfortunate. She was bom 7tb 
December 1642, and, in a few days after, became, by her 
father’s death, the infant Queen of a distracted country. 

Two parties stroTC, as is usual in minorities, to obtain the 
supreme power, Mary of Guise, the Queen-Mother, with 
Cardinal David Beaton, were at the head of that which favoured 
the alliance with France. Hamilton, Earl of Arran, the nearest 
male relation of the infant Queen, was chief of the other, and 
possessed more extended popularity; for the nobles dreaded the 
bold and ambitious character of the Cardinal, and the 
oommon people detested him, on account of his cruel 
[jersecution of the Refonners, The Earl of Arran, 
however, was but a fickle and timid m.ao, with little, it would 
seem, to recommend him, besides bis high birth. He was, 
however, preferred to the office of Regent 

Henry Till, is said to have cxprejwcd much concern for the 
death of his nephew, saying, there would never again reign a 
Sing in Scothind so nearly related to him, or so dear to him, 
and blaming, not the late James T., but his evil counsellors, 
for the unfortunate dispute between them. At the same time, 
Henry formed a plan of uniting the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland by a marriage betwixt the infant Queen of Scotland 
and his mfy son, Edward TI., a child. He took into bis 
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couuselB the Earl of Glencaim and other Scottish nobles, made 
prisonorB in the rout of Solwaj, and ufTored to set them at 
liberty, provided, on their return to Scotland, they would 
undertake to forward the match which ho projKieei They 
were released aucurdingly, upon giving pledges that they would 
return in case the treaty should not be accomplished. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, witli his brother, Sir George 
Douglas, took the same opportunity of returning into Scotland, 
after fifteen years’ e^e. Th^ h^ been indebted to Henry 
for support and protection during that long space of time. He 
had even admitted them to be members of his Privy Council, 
and by the countenance he afforded them, had given great 
offence to the late King James. When, tliercforc, the iniliience 
of the Douglases, naturally attached to him by gratitude, was 
added to that of Glencaim and the others, who bad been made 
prisoners at Solway, and to the general weight of the Protestants, 
favourable, of course, to an alliance with England, Henry must 
t)e considered as having a party in Scotland in every way favour* 
able to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the English monarch ruined 
his own scheme. He demanded the custody of the young 
Queen of Scotland till she should be of age to complete the 
marriage to be contracted by the present league, and he insisted 
that some of the strongest forts in the kingdom should l)e put 
into his hands. These proposals alarmed the national jealousy 
of the Scots, and the characteristic love of independence and 
lil>orty which we find that peojde have always displayed. The 
nation at large \>ecame i>or8uadcd that Henry VHI., under 
pretence of a union by marriage, nourished, like Edward I. in 
similar circumstances, the purpose of subduing the country. 
The exiled lords who ha<I agre^ to assist Henry’s views could 
be of no use to him, in consequence of the extravagance of his 
propo-sitions. They told Sir Ralph Sadler, the English am* 
bassador, frankly, that the nation could not endure the surrender 
of the Queen s person to Henry’s charge—that their own vassals 
would not arms for them in such a cause—that the old 
women of Scotland, with their distaffs, nay, the very stones in 
the Streets, would arise and fight ag;unst it 

Heniy was with difficulty prevailed upon to defer the time 
for giving to liim the custody of Queen Majy^s person, until she 
should be ten years old But even this modified proposition 
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excited the greatest jealous;; aud Sir George Douglas, Henry’s 
chief advocate^ only Tentured to recommend acqmeBcence in the 
Bing’s proposal as a means of gaming time. He told the 
Scottish nobles of a certain king, who was so fond of an ass, 
that be insisted his chief physician should teach the ajiimskl to 
speak, upon pain of being himself put to death. The physician 
consented to undertake the case, but gave the King to understand 
that it would be ten years l>efore the operation of his medicmes 
could take eifect The King permitted him to set to work 
accordingly. Now, one of the physician’s friends seeing him 
busy about the animal, express^ his wonder tkiat so wise a 
man should undertake what was contrary to nature; to which 
the physician replied,—you not see I have gained ten 
years’ ^vantage 1 If I had refused the King’s orders, I must 
hare been instantly put to death : but as it is, I have the 
advantage of a long delay, during which the King iimy die, the 
ass may die, or I may die myself. In either of the three cases, 
I am freed from my trouble.”—‘*Even so,” said Sir George 
Douglas, *^if we agree to this treaty we avoid a bloody and 
destructive war. and have a long period before us, during which 
the King of England, bis son Prince Kdwurd, or the infant 
Queen Mary, may one of them die, so that the treaty will be 
broken otf.” Gloved by such reasons, a parliament, which 
consisted almost entirely of the lords of the English party, 
consented to the match with England, and the Regent Arran 
also agreed to it. 

But while one part of the Scottish nobles adopted the resolu' 
tioD to treat with King Henry on his own terms, the QuceO' 
Mother and Cardinal Beaton were at the bead of auotiicr and 
stUl more numerous faction, who adhered to the old religion, 
and to the ancient alliance with France, and were, of course, 
directly opposed to the English match. The Bckle temper of 
the Regent contributed to break off the treaty which be had 
subscribed. Within a fortnight after he had ratified the con* 
ditions of the match with England, he reconciled himself to the 
Cardinal and Queeu-Mother, and joined in putting a stop to the 
proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could have been watchful and 
patient, might perhaps have brought the measure, which was 
alike important to both countries, once more to bear. But 
Henry, inoeiised at the Regent’s double dealing, determined 
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for immediate war. He eent a fleet and armj into the Firth 
of Forth, which landed, and, finding no opposition, burnt the 
capital of Scotland, and its seaport, and plundered the country 
around. Sir Ralph Evers, and Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the 
same time, employed in making inroads on the Border, which 
were of the fiercest and most wasteful description. The account 
of the ravage is tremendous. In one foray they numbered 
192 towers, or bouses of defence, burnt or rased, 403 Scots 
slain, and 816 made prisonerB; 10,386 cattle, 12,492 sheep, 
1296 horses, and 850 bolls of corn, driven away as spoil 
Another list gives an account of the destruction of seven mon* 
asteries, or reli^ous houses; sixteen castles or towers; five 
market-towns, two hundred and forty-three villages, tliirteen 
mills, and three hospitals, all pulled down or burnt. 

The exploits of the English leaders might gratify Henry’s 
resentment, but they greatly izgured bis interest in Scotland, 
for the whole kingdom became united to repel the invaders; 
and evtm those who liked the proposed match with England 
best, were, to use an expression of the time, disgusted with so 
rough a mode of wooing. The Dotiglases themselves, bound 
to Henry by so many tics, were oblig^ on seeing the distress 
and devastation of the country, to take part in the war against 
him, and soon found an opportunity to do so. 

It seems Henry had conferred upon bis two successful leaders, 
Evers and Latoun, all the lands which they had conquered, or 
should be able to conquer upon the Border, and, in particular, 
the fine counties of Mersc and Teviotdale. ** 1 will write the 
instniment of possession upon their own bodies, with sharp 
pens, and in blood-red ink,” said the Earl of Angus, because 
they destroyed the tombs of mj ancestors at the abbey of 
Melrose.’’ He accordingly urged Arran, the regent, or governor, 
as he was called, to move towards the frontiers, to protect them. 
Arran was with difficulty prevailed on to advance southward 
to Melrose, with scarce so many as five hundred men in his 
company. The English leaders were lying at Jedburgh with 
five thousand men. Three thousand of these were regular 
soldiers, paid by the King of England; the rest were Borderers, 
amongst whom there were many Scottish clans who had taken 
the red cross, and submitted themselves to the dominion of 
England. With these forces Evers and Latoun made a sudden 
march, to surprise the governor and his handful of men; but 

18 
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they failed) for the Scots retreated beyond the Tweed; to the 
hillg near Galashiels* 

The English then prepared to retire to Jedburgh, and the 
goyemor, acting by Angus’s advice, followed them; and watched 
their motions. In the meantime suceoun began to come in 
to the Scottish army. A bold young man, Norman Leslie, the 
master of Eothcs, was the first to come up with three hundred 
horse, from Fife, gallantly armed. Afterwards the Lord Buc> 
deueh joined them with a few of his clan, who arrived at ftill 
speed; and assured them that the rest of the Scotts would 
presently on the field. This Border chieftain was a man of 
great military sagacity, and knew the ground well He advised 
the governor and Angus to draw up their men at the foot of a 
small eminence, and to send their horses to the rear. The 
English, seeing the horses of the Scots ascend the hill; con¬ 
cluded they were in Sight, and turned hastily back to attack 
them, hurrying in confusion, as to an assured conquest. Thus 
they carae in front of the Scottish army, who wore closely and 
firmly drawn up, at the very moment when they themselves 
were in confusion from their hasty advance. As the Scots 
began to charge, the Earl of Angus, seeing a heron arise out 
of the marsli, cried out, ** Ob, that I hud my white hawk here, 
that we might all join battle at once!” The English, surprised 
and out of breath (and having the sun in their eyes as well 
as the smoke of the gunpowder which the wind blew in their 
fiices); were completely defeated, and compelled to take to flight. 
The Scottish Bordereni, who had join^ them during tiielr 
prc»perity, perceiving their own countrymen to be victorious, 
threw away their red crosses (the distinction which they hud 
assumed as subjects of England), and fell upon the English, for 
the purpose of helping those against whom they btul come to the 
field, and making amends for their desertion of the Scottish cause. 
These renegades made a pitiful slatighter, and the Scots in general; 
provoked, probably, by the late ravages of the English, showed 
themselves so cruel to the vanquished that they seemed to de* 
serve the seTcre blow which the nation soon afterwards received* 
Tradition says that a beautiful young maiden, called Lillyard, 
followed her lover from the little village of Maston, and when she 
saw him fall in battle, rushed herself into the heat of the fight, 
and was killed, after slaying several of the EnglisL From this 
female they call the field of battle Lillyard’s Edge to this day. 
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This battle waa fought in 1646. A thoiisand EngUshmcu 
were killed, together with their two le«a(Iers, of whom Evers 
was buried in the abbey of Melrose, which he had repeatedly 
plundered, and finally burnt A great many prisoners were 
made. One was Thomas Read, an ^dderman of the city of 
London, whom we are surprised to meet with in such u predict 
ment This worthy citizen bad, we are informed, refused to 
pay his share of a benevolence, as it was called, that is, of a 
sum of money which Henry demanded from the citizens of 
London. It seems that though the power of the King could 
not throw the alderman into jail until he paid the money, yet 
he could force him to serve as a soldier; aud there ia a letter 
to Lord Evers, dlrc<^ting that Reiul should be subjected to all 
the rigours and hardships of the service, that he might know 
what soldiers suffered when in the held, and be more ready 
another time to assist the King with money to pay them. It 
is to be supposed that the alderman had a large ransom to pay 
to the Scotsman who bad the good luck to get him for a 
prisoner. 

Henry VIIL was highly incensed at this defeat of Lillyard’s 
Edge, or Ancram Moor, as it m frequently called, aud veuted 
his displeasure in menaces against the Earl of Angus, notwith* 
standiug their connection by the Earl’s marriage with the King’s 
sister. Angus treated the threats of the English monarch 
with coutempt “ la our royal brother-in-law,” he said, “ angry 
with me for being a good Scotsman, and for revenging upon 
Ralph Evers the destruction of my ancestors’ tombs at Mel¬ 
rose 1 They were better men than Even, and I could in honour 
do no less. And will my royal brother-in-law take my life for 
that 1 Little does King ITcnry know the skirts of Cairutable 
(a mountain near Douglas Castle); I can keep myself there 
against all his English host.” 

The truth is, that at no period of their history bad the 
Scottish people ever been more sttachecl to France, and more 
alienated from England, than now; the propo^ match 
between the young Queen and the ibglish Prince of Wales 
being generally regarded with an abhorrence which was chiefly 
owing to the vindictive and furious manner in which Henry 
conducted the war. Of all the Scottish nobles who had origi¬ 
nally belonged to the English party, Lennox alone continued 
friendly to Henry; and be being obliged to fly into England, 
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the King caused him to marry Lady Margaret Douglas^ 
daughter of his sister Margaret, by her second husband, the 
Earl of Angus, and of course the King’s niece. Their son 
was the unhappy Henry, Lord Damley, of whom we shall baye 
much to say hereafter. 

The King of France now sent a powerful body of auxiliary 
troops to the aasistanco of the Scots, besides considerable sup¬ 
plies of money, which enabled them to retaliate on the English, 
80 that the Borders on both sides were fearfully wasted. A 
peace at length, in June 1546, ended a war in which both 
countries suffered seyerely, without either attaining any deci- 
siye adyantage. 

The Scottish affsirs were now managed almost entirely by 
Oardlnal Beaton, a statesman, as we before obserred, of great 
abilities, but a bigoted Catholic, and a man of a severe and 
cruel temper. He bad gained entire influence oyer the Kogent 
Arran, and had prey ailed upon that flcklo nobleman to abandon 
the Protestant doctrines, reconcile himself to the Church of 
Rome, and consent to the persecution of the heJ*eticB, as the 
Protostsints were still called. Many cruelties were exercised; 
but that wliich ezciteci public feeling to the highest degree 
was the barbarous death of George WUbart. 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation was a man of 
honouroble birth, great wisdom and eloquence, and of primi* 
tiye piety. He preached the doctrines of the Reformed religion 
with zc^ and with success, and was for some time pro¬ 
tected against the efforts of tho yeugeful Catholics by the 
barons who had become conyeits to the Protestant faith. At 
length, howeyer, he fell into the hands of the Cudinal, being 
surrendered to him by Lord Botbwell, and was conveyed to 
the castle of St. Andrews, a strong fortress and palace belong¬ 
ing to the Cardinal as archbishop, and there thrown into a 
dungeon. Wishort was then brought to a public trid, for 
heresy, before the Spiritual Court, where the Cardinal presided 
He was accused of preaching heretical doctrine, by two priests, 
called Lauder and Olipbont, whose outrageous violence was 
strongly contrasted with the patience and presence of mind 
shown by the prisoner. He appealed to tho authority of the 
Bible against that of the Cbiurch of Rome; hut bis judges 
were little (lis{>os€d to listen to his arguments, and he was 
condemned to be burnt alive. The place of execution was 
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opposite to the stately castle of the Cardinal, and Beaton him- 
seif sat upon the walls, which were hang with tapeetiy, to 
behold the death of bis heretical prisoner. The spot was also 
carefully chosen, that the smoke of the pile nught be seen 
as far as pcauible, to spread the greater terror. 

Wishart was then brought out, and fastened to a 
stake with iron ebaine. He was clad in a buckram 
garment, and several bags of gunpowder were tied round his 
body to hasten the operation of the fire. A quantity of fagote 
were disposed around the pile. While he stood in expectation 
of his cruel death, he cast his eyes towards his enemy the 
Cardinal, as he sat on the battlements of the castle, enjoying 
the dreadful scene. 

“Captuio,” he said to him who commanded the guard, 
"may God forgive yonder man, who lies so proudly on the 
wall—within a few days be shall be seen lying there in as 
much shame as he now shows pomp and vanity.” 

The pile was then fired, the powder exploded, the flames 
arose, and Wishart was dismiss^ by a painful death to a 
blessed immortalitv. 

W 

Perhaps the last words of Wishart, which seemed to con* 
tain a jirophetic spirit, incited some mea to revenge Lis death. 
At auy rate, the buroing of that excellent person greatly in¬ 
creased the public detestation against the Cardinal, and a daring 
man stood forth to gmtifj the general desire, by putting him 
to death. This was Korman Leslie, called Master of 
Rothes, the same who led the men of Fife at the battle of 
Aucram Moor. It appears, that besides his share of the com¬ 
mon hatred to the Cardinal as a persecutor, he had some private 
feud or cause of quarrel with hun. With no more than six¬ 
teen men, Leslie undertook to assault the Cardinal in his own 
castle, amongst his numerous guards and domestics. It chanced 
that, os many workmen were still employed in labouring upon 
the fortifications of the castle, the wicket of the castle gate 
was open early in the morning, to admit them to their work. 
The conspirators took advantage of this, and obt^ned posses¬ 
sion of the entrance. Having thus gained admittance, they 
seized upon the domestics of the Cardinal, and turned them 
one by one out of the castle, then hastened to the Cardinal’s 
chamber, who had fastened the door. He refused them en¬ 
trance, until they threatened to apply fire, when, learning that 
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Noiman l/esiic was without, the deepaiimg prelate at length 
undid the door, and asked for mercy. Melville, one of the 
conspliutors, told him he should only have such mercy as he 
had extended to George Wishart, and the other servants of 
God, who had been slain by bis ordera He then, with his 
BW(^rd pointed to his breasti bid the Cardinal say his prayers to 
God, for his last hour was come. The conspirators now pro- 
coeded to stab their victim, and afterwards dragged the dead 
body to tlic walls, to show it to the citizens of St. Andrews, 
his clients and dependents, who came in fury to demand what 
had become of their bishop. Thus his dead body really came 
to lie with open shame upon the very battlements of his own 
castle, w'hcrc be had sat in triumph to behold Wish art’s 
execution.^ 

Many persons who disapproved of this most ui^ustifiablo 
action were yet glad that this proud Cunlinah who liad sold the 
country in some measua* to France, was at length removed. 
Some individuals, wIjo assuredly would not have assisted in 
the slaughter, joined those who bad slain the Cardinal in the 
defence of the castle. The Kegeut hastened to besiege tlic 
place, which, au]>plicd by England with money, engineers, and 
pix)visious, was able to resist the Scottish army for five months. 
Fraucef however, sent to Scotland a fleet and an anny, w ith 
engineei'B better acquainted with the art of attacking strong 
places than those of the Scottish nation. The castle was, 
therefore, surrenderc<L The principal dcfcndcrR of it w^cre 
sent to France, and there for some time employed as g^dley- 
slavca The common people made a song upon the event, of 
which the buidcn w’as— 

** Priests, cootent ye now, 

And, priests, content yo now. 

Since Norman and his company 
11s VO fiU*d the galleys fou.’* 

Shortly after this tragical incident, Ring Henry VIII. of 
England died. But his imf>aticut and angry spirit continued 

^ It may now be pronounced, without fear of contradiction, that the 
ftSsassinatiOQ of Beatr»ij was no sudden event, arising .simply out of indig- * 
ustiou for the fate of Wlshart, but an act of loug projected munler, en¬ 
couraged, if not originated, by the English monarch ; and, so far as the 
Iffincipal conspirators were concerned, committed from private ami mer¬ 
cenary conaideratio&a.*'—TrTtsa. 
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to influence the counsela of the nation under the Lord Protec* 
tor Somereet, who reaolTed to take the eame violent measures 
to compel the Scots to give their young Queen in marriage to 
Ed^'ard Vl.^ of which Henry had set an example. A chosen 
and well-dificipUued army of eighteen thousand men, well sup¬ 
plied with all necessaries, and supported by an armed fleet, 
invaded Scotland on the eastern frontier. The Scots assembled 
u force of almost double the number of the invadors, but, as 
usual, unaccustomed to act in union together, or to follow tho 
commands of a single general Neverthcleas, the Scottish 
loaders displayed at the commencement of the campaign some 
military skill They ]x»fited their army behind the river Esk, 
near Musselburgh, a village about six miles from Edinburgh, 
and there seemed determined to await the advance of the 
KngUsli. 

The Luke of Somerset, Regent of England, and general of 
the invading army, was now in a state of difficulty. The Scots 
were too strongly posted to be attacked with hope of success, 
and it is prol^ble the English must have retreated with dis¬ 
honour, not their enemies, in one of those fits of impa* 
tience which caused so many national calamities, abandoned 
their advantageous }K)sitioo. 

Confiding in the numbers of his army, the Scottish Regent 
(Earl of Arran) crossed the Esk, and thus gave the English 
the advantage of the ground, they being drawn up on the top 
of a sloping eminence. The Scots formed in their usual order, 
a close phalanx. They were armed with broadswords of an 
admirable form and temper, and a coarse handkerchief was worn 
in double and triple folds round each man^s neck,—not for 
cold,^ saya an old historian, “but for cutting.” Especially, 
each man carried a spear eighteen feet long. When drawn up, 
they stood close together, the first rank kneeling on one knee, 
and pointing their spears towards the enemy. The ranks im¬ 
mediately behind stooped a little, and the others stood upright, 
prcBeutiug their lances over the heads of their comrades, and 
holding them with the butt-end placed against their foot, the 
point opposed to the breast of the enemy. So that the Scot¬ 
tish ranks w<Te so completely defended by the close order in 
which they stood, and by the length of their lances, that to 
charge them seemed to be aa rash as to oppose your bare band 
to a hedgehog’s bristles. 
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Tbo l>attle began by the English cavalry, under the Lord 
Gray, rushing upon the close array of the Scots. They stood 
fast, menacing the horsemen with their pikes, and calling, 
** Come on, yc heretics! ” The charge was dreadful; but as 
the speuTB of the English horse were much sljortcr than those 
of the Scottish infantry, they had greatly the worst of the 
encounter, and were beaten off with the loss of many men. 
The Duke of Somerset commanded Lord Gray to renew the 
charge, but Gniy rcplicil, he might as well bid him charge a 
castle-wall. By the advice of the Earl of Warwick, a body of 
archers and musketeers was employed instead of horsemen. 
The thick order of the Scots exposed them to insufferable loss 
from the missiles now employed against tliom, bo that the Earl 
of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, made an oblique 
movement to avoid the shot; but the main body of the Scots 
unhappily mistook this movement for a flight, and were thrown 
into confusion. The van then fled also, and the English horse 
returniug to the attack, and their infantry pressing forward, 
the victory was gjiined with veiy little trouble. The Scots 
attempted no furtlier n^sistance, and the slaughter was very 
great, because the river Esk lay between the fugitivoB and any 
place of saflity. Their loss was excosave. For more than five 
miles the fields were covered with the dead, and with the 
spears, shields, and swords which the flyiug soldiers had cast 
away, that they might run the faster. The day was equally 
disgraceful and disastrous; so that the field of Finkie, as it 
was the last great defeat which the Soots received from the 
English, was also one of the most calamitous. It was fought 
on lOtli September 1517, 

It seemed to be decreed in those unhappy national wars, that 
the English sh(»uld often be able to win great victories over 
the Scots, but that they should never derive any permanent 
advantage from their successes. The battle of FinJrie, far from 
paving the way to e marriage between Queen JIary and 
Edward VI., which was the object of Somerset's expedition, 
irritated and alarmed the Scots to such a degree, that they re* 
solved to prevent the possibility of such n uniou, by marrying 
their young mistress with the Dauphin, that b, the eldest son 
of the King of France, and seuding her to be bred up at the 
Frcncl) court. A hasty assent of the Scottish Parliament was 
obtained to this, partly by the influence of gold, partly by the 
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appearance of the French eoldiera, partly, according to the 
rrformer Knox, by the menaces of the Lord of Bucclcuch, 
whom he describea as a bloody man, who swore, witli many 
deadly oaths, that they who would uot consent should do what 
they would like worse.” 

By the match with France the great object of the English 
government was rendered unattainable. But the Scots had 
little occiision for triumph. The union with France, which 
they so hastily and rashly adopted, brouglu a new and long 
series of ruinous consequences \x\)on the country. 

Scotland, however, enjoyed tlio inimodiate advantage of a 
considerable auxiliary force of French soldiers, under an officer 
named D’Essd, who rendered material assistance in recovering 
several forts and castles which hac! fallen into the hands of the 
English after the battle of Fiukie, and in which they had leit 
garrisona The presence of those armed strangers gave great 
facilities for carrj’ing into accomplislimeirt the treaty with 
France. The Itegcnt was gratified by the dukedom of Cba* 
telliorault, conferred on him by the French king, with a con- 
sidcnible |>e£i8ioii, in order to induce him to consent to the 
match. Tlie young Queen was eDibarko<l on boar<l the French 
galleys in tfuly 1&48, accompanied by four young ladies of 
quality of her own age, destined to be her playfellows in child- 
hood, uud her oompaniotis when she grew up. Tliny all bore 
the same name with their mistress, and were called the Queen’s 
Maries.^ 

The infant Queen being thus transferred to France, her 
mother, Mary of Guise, the widow of James V., had the 
address to get herself placed at the head of afiairs in Scotland. 
The Duke of Chatelherault, as we must now term the Earl of 
Arrau, always fiexible in his dLqiosition, was prevailed upon to 
resign the office of Regent, which was occupied by the Queen 
Dow'ager, wlio dibphiyed a considerable degree of wisdom and 
caution in the administration of the kingdom. Most men 
wondered at the facility with which the Duke of Chatelherault, 

' Thu Queon R Marina were four young ladies of high famiiiee in 
Scotland, viz. Livinekton, Fleming, Swtoun, and beatoun. After their 
return with the Queen to Scotland, one of them became the eubject of a 
tzagic ball&d, which baa 

Yentrwn tlie Quern had four Martca 
The oJght ehe'U hau Uit three." 

Bu W. Soorr's Podioal WorJu. 
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himself bo near in relation to the throne, hod given place to 
Ildaiy of Gruiae; but none was eo much offended as the Duke’s 
natural brother, who hod succeeded Beaton as archbishop of St. 
Andrews. He exclaimed with open indecency against the mean 
spirit of his brotlier, who had thus given away the power of 
Regent, when there was but a squalling girl ’’ betwixt him 
and the crown. 

The Queen Regent, thus placed in authority, endeavoured 
to secure herself by diminishing the power of the Scottish 
nobles, and increasing that of the crown. For this purpose 
she proposed that a tax should be levied on the country at 
large, to pay hired soldiers to fight, instead of trusting the 
defence of the country to the noblemen and tht^ir retainers. 
This proposal was exceedingly ill received by the Scottish Par¬ 
liament. will fight (or our families and our country,” 

they said, better than any hirelings can do—Our fathers did 
so, and we will follow their example.” The Earl of Angus 
being checked for coming to Parliament with a thousand horse, 
contrary to a proclamation of the Queen Regent, that none 
should travel with more than their usual household train, an- 
Bwered Jestingly, '' That the knaves would not leave him; and 
that he would be obliged to the Queen, if she could put him 
on the way of being rid of them, for they consumed his beef 
and his ale.” She had equally bad success when she endeav¬ 
oured to persuade the Earl to give her up his strong castle of 
TantalloD, under pretence of putting a garrison there to defend 
it against the English. At first be answered indirectly, as if 
he spoke to a hawk which he held on his wrist and was feed¬ 
ing at the time, “ The devil,” said he, “ is in the greedy glcd 
[kite]! Will she never be fulll” The Queen, not choosing 
to take this hint, continued to urge her request about the gar¬ 
rison. ‘^The castle, madam,” he replied, yours at com¬ 
mand ; but, by St Bride of Douglas, I must be the captain, and 
I will keep it for you as well os any one you will put into it.” 
The other nobles held similar opinions to those of Angus, and 
would by no means yield to the proposal of levying any hired 
troops, who, as they feared, might be employed at the pleasure 
of the Queen Regent to diminish the liberties of the kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in Scotland 
strengthened the Scottish nobles in their disposition to make a 
stand against the Queen Regent’s desire to augment her power. 
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II any great noblee, and a atill greater proportion of the amaller 
barons, had embraced the Reformed opinions ; and the preach¬ 
ing of John Knox, a man of great courage; zeal, and talento, 
made converts daily fiom the Catholic faith. 

The Queer Ivegent, though herself a zealous Catholic, had 
for some time tolerated, and even encouraged the Protestant 
I^irty, because they supported her interest against that of the 
Hainiltons; but a course of politics had been adopted in France, 
by h(^r brothers of the House of Guise, which occasioned her 
to change her conduct in this respect 

You may remember that Edward VL of England succeeded 
to his father Henry. He adopted the Protestant faith, and 
completed the Reformation which his father began. But he 
died early, and was succeeded by bis sister Mary of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife, Catherine of Arragon, 
whom he divorced under pretext of scruples of conscience. 
This Mary endeavoured to bring back the Catholic religion, 
and enfor^ the laws against heresy with the utmost rigour. 
Many persons were burnt in her reign, and hence she has been 
called the Bloody Queen Mary. She died, however, after a 
short and unhappy reign, and her sister Elizabeth ascended the 
throne with the general assent of the English nation. The 
Catholics of foreign countries, however, and particularly those 
of Frtmce, objected to Elizabeth’s title to the crown. Elizabeth 
was Henry's daughter by his second wife, Anne Boleym Now, 
as the ro])c had never consented cuther to the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, or to the marriage of Anne Boleyu, the Catholics 
urged that Elizabeth must be considered as illegitimate, and as 
having, therefore, no lawful right to succeed to the throne, 
which, as Henry VIII. bad no other child, must, they contended, 
descend upon Queen Mary of Scotland, as the grand-daughter of 
Margaret, Henry’s sister, wife of James lY. of Scotland, and 
the next lawful heir, according to their argument, to her 
deceased grand-uncle. 

The court of France, not coimdering that the English them¬ 
selves were to be held the best judges of the title of their own 
Queen, resolved, in an evU hour, to put forward this claim of 
the Scottish Queen to the English crown. Money was coined, 
and plate manufactured, io which Maiy, with her husband 
Francis the Duui>bin, assumed the style, title, and armorial 
bearings of England, as well as Scotl^d i and thus laid the 
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first foundation for that deadly hatred between Elizabeth and 
Mary which, as you will hear hy and by, led to such fatal con- 
sequences. 

Queen Elizabeth, finding Franco was disposed to cbalienge 
her title to the crown of England, prepared to support it with 
all the braverj* and wisdom of her character. Her first laboui 
was to re'Cstablish tlie Reformed religion upon the same footing 
that Edward Yl. had assigned to it, and to destroy the Homan 
Catholic establishments, which her predecessor Mary had 
endeavoured to replace. As the Catholics of France and Scot¬ 
land were her natural enemies, aud attempted to set up the 
right of Queen Mary as preferable to her own, so she was sure 
to find friends in the Protestants of Scotland, who could not fail 
to entertain re8pe<tt, and even affection, for a princess who was 
justly regunlcd as the protectress of the PjDtcstant cause 
throughout all Europe. 

When, therefore, these changes took place in England, the 
Queen Regent, at the instigation of her brothers of the House 
of Guise, began oucc more to persecute the Protestants in 
Scotland; while their leaders turned tlicir eyes to Elizabeth 
for protection, counsel, and assist^ince; all of which she was 
easily disposed to render to a jiurty whose cause rested ou the 
same grounds with her own. Thus, while France made a 
vain pretence of claiming the kingdom of England in the name 
of Mary, and appealed for assistance to the English Catholics, 
Elizabeth fur more etfectually increuisod the intemul dissensions 
of Scotland by espousing the cause of the Protestants of that 
country. 

These Scottish Protestants no longer consisted solely of a few 
studious or reflecting men, whose indulgence in speculation had 
led them to adopt peculiar opinions in religion, and who could 
be diuggod before the spiritual courts, fined, imprisoned, 
plundered, banished, or burnt, at pleasura The Reformed 
cause bad now been adopted by many of the principal nobility ; 
and being the cause, at once, of rational religion and legitimate 
freedom, it was geucraDy embraced by those who were most 
distinguished for wisdom and public spirit. 

Among the converts to the Protestant faith was a natural 
son of the late King James V., who, being designed for the 
Church, was at this time called Lord James Stewart, the Prior 
of St Andrews, but was afterwards better known by the title 
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of the Earl of Murray. He was a youisg Eoblemau of great 
parts, brave aud skilM in war, and in peace a lover of justice, 
and a friend to the liberties of his country. His wUdoni, good 
moral conduct, and the zeal he expressed for the Reformed 
religion, occasluned his being the most activo person amongst 
the Lords of the Congregation, as the leaders of the Protestant 
party were now called. 

The Queen Regent, more in compliance with the wishes of 
her brothers than her own inclination, which was gentle and 
moderate, began the quarrel by commanding the Protestant 
preachers to be summoned to a court of justice at Stirling, on 
10th May 1599 ; but such a concourse of frientis and favourers 
attended them, that the Queen was glad to put a stop to the 
trial, on condition that they should not enter the town. Yet 
she broke this promise, and bad them proclaimed outlaws for 
not appearing, although they had been stopped by her own 
command. Loth parties then prepared for hostilities; and an 
incident happened which heightened th^r animosity, while it 
gave to tlic course of the Reformation a peculiar colour of 
zealous passion. 

The Protestants had made Perth their headquarters, whore 
they had already commenced the public exercise of their religion. 
John Knox, whose eloquence gave him great influence with the 
people, had pronounced a vchomont sermon ^aiuat the sin of 
idolatry, in which he did nut spare those reproaches which the 
Queen Regent deserved for her late breach of faith. When his 
discourse was finished, and while the minds of the hearers were 
still agitated by its effects, a iiiar produced a little glass case, 
or tabernacle, containing the images of saints, which he 
required the bystanders to worship. A boy who was present 
exclaimed, ‘‘That was gross and sinful idolatryThe priest, 
as incautious in his passion as ilbtimcd in liis devotion, struck 
the boy a blow; and the lad, in revenge, threw a stone, which 
broke one of the images. Immediately all the people began to 
cast stones, not only at tbe images, but at the flue painted 
windows, and, finally, pulled down the altars, defac^ the 
ornaments of the church, and nearly destroyed the whole 
building. 

The multitude next resolved to attack the splendid convent 
of the Carthusians. The Prior bad prepared for defence; bis 
garrisoD consisted of tbe Highland tenants belonging to some 
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kndfi which the coQTent possessed in the district of Athole 
These men were determined to make the most of the occasion, 
and demanded, that since they were asked to expose their Uvea 
for the good of the Church, they should be assured, that if they 
were Idllod, their families should retmn posaession of the lands 
which they themselves eigoyed. The Prior impolitically 
refused their request They next demaoded refreshments and 
good liquor, to encourage them to fight But nothing was 
served out to them by tbo sordid churchman excepting salted 
salmon and thin drink; so that they had neither heart nor will 
to fight when it came to the push, and made little defence 
against the multitude, by whom the stately convent was 
entirely destroyed 

The example of the Reformers in Perth was followed in St. 
Andrews and other places; and wc have to regret that many 
beautiful buildings fell a sacrifice to the fury of the lower orders, 
and were either totally destroyed or reduced to piles of shape¬ 
less ruins. 

The Reformers of the better class did not countenance these 
extremities, although the common people had some reason for 
the line of violence they pursued, besides their own natural 
inclination to tumultuary proceedings. One great point in 
which the Catholics and Protestants differed was, that the 
former reckoned the churches as places hallowed and sacred in 
their own character, which it was a highly meritorious duty to 
ornament and adorn with every species of studied beauty of 
architecture. The Scottish Protestants, on the contrary, re¬ 
garded them OB mere buildings of stone and lime, having no 
especial claim to respect when the divine service was finished. 
The defacing, therefore, and even destroying, the splendid 
Catholic churches, seemed to the early Reformers the readiest 
mode of testifying their zeal against the superstitions of Popery. 
There was a degree of policy in pulling down the abbeys and 
monasteries, with the cells and lod^gs made for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the monks. “ The true way to banish the rooks,’' said 
John Knox, is to puU down their nests, and the rooks will fiy 
But this maxim did not apply to the buildings used for 
public worship. Respecting these at least, it would have been 
better to have followed the example of the citizens of Glasgow, 
who drew out in anna when the multitude were about 
to destroy the High Church of that citjy and, while they 
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agreed with the more sealoiis in remoTing all the emblcma 
of PopiBh worship, insisted that the building itself should 
remain uninjuredf and be applied to the uses of a Protestant 
churcL 

On the whole, howerer, though many fine buildings were 
destroyed in Scotland, in the first fury of the Keformation, it is 
bettor that the country should have lost these omamenta than 
that they should have been preserved entire, with the retention 
of the corrupt and supemtitious doctrines which had been 
taught in them. 

The demolition of the churches and sacred buildings aug- 
mented the Queen Regent^s displeasure against the Lords of 
the Congregation, and at length both parties took the field. 
The Protestant nobles were at the bead of their numerous 
followers; the Queen chiefly relied upon a small but select body 
of French troops. The war was not very violently carried on, 
for the side of the Reformcis became every day stronger. The 
Duke of Cbatelhcrault, the first nobleman in Scotland, a second 
time espoused the cause of the Congregution; and Maitland of 
Lethin^on, one of the wisest statesmen in the kingdom, took 
the same course. At the same time, although the Lords found 
it easy to bring together large bodies of men, yet they had not 
the money or means necessary to keep them together for a long 
time, while the French veteran solders were always ready to 
take advantage when the Reformed leaders wore obliged to 
diminish their forces. Their difficulties became greater when 
the Queen Regent showed her design to fortify strongly the 
town of Leith and the adjacent island of Inchkeith, and place 
her French soldiers in garrison there; so that, being in posses^ 
sion of that seaport, she might at all times, when she saw 
occasion, introduce an additional nuiDl)er of foreigners. 

Unskilled in the art of conducting sieges, and totally without 
money, the Lords of the Congregation had recourse to tho 
assbtance of England: and for the first time an English fleet 
and army approached tho territories of Scotland by sea and 
land, not with the purpose of invasion, as used to be the case 
of old, but to assist the nation in its resistance to the arms of 
France, and the religion of Rome. 

The English army Avas soon joined by the Scottish Lords 
of the Congregation, and advancing to Leith, laid siege to the 
town, which was most valorously defended by the French 
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fioldiere, who displayed a degree of iogeniiity in their defence, 
which for a long time resisted e^ery effort of the besiegers. 
The; were, however, blockaded b; the English Heot, so that 
no provisions could be received b; sea; and on land being 
surrounded b; a considerable army, provisions become so scarce 
that they were obliged to feed upon horse-flesh. 

In the meantime their mistress, the Queen Begent, had 
retired into the ciistlc of Edinburgh, where grief, fatigue, and 
disappointed exjiectations, threw her into an illness, of which 
she died on 10th of June 1560. The French troops in Leith 
being now reduced to extremity, Francis and Mary determined 
upon making peace in Scotland at the expense of most important 
concessions to the Beformed party. They agreed that, instead 
of Qaining a new Begent, the administration of affairs should 
be conferred upon a council of government chosen by Parliament; 
they ))a8scd an act of indemnity, as it is called, that is, an set 
pardoning all offences committed during these warn; and they 
left the subject of religion to be disposed of as the Parliament 
should determine, which was, in fact, giving the full power to 
the Beformed party. All foreign troops, on both sides, were to 
be Nvithdrawn accordingly. 

England, and cspeci^y Queen Elizabeth, gained a great 
point by this treaty, for it recognised, in express terms, the 
title of that princess to the throne of England; and Fiancig 
and Mary bound themselves to lay aside all claim to that 
kingdom, together with the arms and emblems of English 
sovereignty which they had assumed and borne. 

The Parliament of Scotland being assembled, it was soon 
seen that the Reformers possessed the power and inclination 
to direct all its resolutions upon the subject of religion. They 
condemned unanimously the whole fabric of Popery, and 
adopted, instead of the doctrines of the Church of Borne, the 
tenets contained in a confession, or avowal of faith, drawn up 
by the most popular of the Protestant divines. Thus the whole 
religious constitution of the Church was at once altered. 

There was one particular in which the Scottish Beformers 
greatly differed from those of England. The English monarch, 
who abolished the power of the Pope, had established that of 
the crown as the visible Head of the Church of England. The 
meaning of this phrase is, not that the King has the power of 
altering the nligious doctrines of the Cburch, but only that he 
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should be the chief of the goveriimeiit in Church afikiiB, aa he 
was always in those of the State. On the contrary, the 
Keformed nuinsterB of Scotland renounced the authority of any 
mterfereocc of the civil ma^trate, whether subject or sovereign, 
in the affairs of the Church, declaring it should be under the 
exclusive direct^ of a court of delegates chosen from its own 
members, assisted by a certauu number of the laity, forming 
what is called a General Assembly of the ChurcK The Scottish 
Reformers disclaimed also the division of the clergy into the 
various ranks of bishops, deans, prehendaiies, and otlier classes 
of the clerical order. They discarded this subordination of 
ranks, though retained in the EngHsl) Protestant Church, 
maintaining that each clergyman entrusted with a charge of 
souls wus upon a level in every re8i>ect with the rest of his 
brethren. They reprobated, in particular, the order of bishops, 
as bolding a place in the National Council, or Parliament; and 
asserted, that meddling in secular affaire was in itself improper 
for their office, and naturally led to* the usurpation over men’s 
coQficiouci^s, which had been the chief abomination of the Cburefa 
of Rome. The laity of Scotland, and particularly the great 
nobility, saw with pleasure the rcadincee of the ministers to 
resign all those pretenHions to worldly rank and consequence, 
which hud Leer insisted upon by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and morlc their self-denying abjuration of titles and worldly 
business a reason for limiting the subeisteuce which they were 
to derive from the funds of the Church, to the smtdlcst prjssible 
sum of annual stipend, whilst they appropriated the rest to 
themsclved without scruple. 

It remained to dispose of the wealth lately enjoyed by the 
Catholic clergy, who were supposed to be possessed of half of 
the revenue of Scotland, so far as it arose from land. Knox 
and the other Reformed clergy had funned a plan for the decent 
maiuteDance of a National Church out of tlicse extensive funds, 
and proposed, that what might be deemed more than sufficient 
for tbiB purpose should be expended upon hospitals, schools, 
univeFsitieB, and places of education. But the Lords, who had 
seized the revenues of the Church, were determined not to part 
with the spoil they had obtained ; and those whom the preachers 
had found most active in destroying Popery were wonderfully 
cold when it was proposed to them to surrender the lands they 
bad seized upon for their own use. The plan of John Knox 
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waS) they said, a ^Mevout imagination,’^ a risionary scheme, 
which showed the goodness of the preacher's Jjitcntions, but 
which it was impossible to carry into practice. In short, they 
retained by force the greater pajt of the Church revenues for 
their own advantage. 

When Francis aud Mary, who bad now become King and 
Queen of France, heard that the Scottish Parliament ha<l totally 
altered the religion, and changed the forms of the I^ationd 
Church from Catholic to Protestant, they were extremely 
angry; and had the Eing lived, it is most likely they would 
have refused to conscut to this great innovation, and preferred 
rckindlitig the war by sending a new army of French into 
Scotland. But if they meditated such a mcasuic, it was 
entirely prevented by the death of Francis IL, on the 5th oi 
December 1560. 

During her husband’s life, Mary liad exercised a great 
authority in lYancc, for she possessed unbounded influence over 
Ills mind. After bis death, and the accession of Charles his 
brother, that influence and authority ceased. It must have 
been painful to a lofty mind like Mary's thus to endure coldness 
and neglect in the jdace where she had met with honour and 
obedience. She retired, therefore, from the court of France, 
and determined to return to her native kingdom of Scotland; a 
resolution most natural in itself, but which became the intro¬ 
duction to a long anil melancholy tale of misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Queen Mitry'e Reixvm to Scotland—Happy commeneemeni of her Reign 
^Expedition against Huntly—Negotiations wth ElixahUh 
England eoneeming a second Marriage—Marriage of Mary and 
DartiUy 

CONTEMroRARV SOVERBIONS .—England i Elisabeth. 

France : Charles IX 

1560—1565 

Mart Stewakt, the Queen Dowager of France and the 
hereditary Queen of Scotland, was accounte^l the most beauti- 
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fol and accompliahed woman of her time. Her coimtenaiice 
was lovelj; she was tall, well-formed, elegant m all her 
motions, skilled in the exercises of riding and dancing, and 
possessed of all the femalo aocomplishmente which were in 
fashion at that period. Her e<1ucation in France had been 
carefully attonf.va to, and she had profited by the opportunities 
of instruction she enjoyed. She was mistress of several lan¬ 
guages, and understo^ stato aifidrs, in which her husband had 
often followed her advice. Tbo beauty of Mary was enhanced 
by her great condescend ion, and by the good-hum our and gaiety 
which she sometimes carried to the verge of excess. Her 
youth, for she was only eighteen when she returned to Scotland, 
increased the liveliness of her dispoeition. Tbo Catholic 
religion, in which she had been strictly educated, was a great 
blemish in the eyes of her people; but on the whole the nation 
expected her return with more hope and Joy than Maiy herself 
entertained at the thought of exchangitig the fine climate of 
France, and the gueties of its court, for the rough tempests and 
turbulent politics of her native country. 

Mary set sail from France Ifith Aitgust 16G1. The 
English fleet wns at sea, and there is great reason to believe 
that it had a purpose of intercepting the Queen of Scots, as a 
neighbour whose return was dreaded by Elisabeth. Occupied 
with anxious forebodiugb, the Queen remained ou the deck of 
her galley, ga^^ing ou the coasts of France. Morning found her 
in the same occupation ; and when they vanished from her eyes, 
she exclaimed in sorrow, “ Fiirewell, farewell, happy France; I 
shall never see thee more! 

She passed the English fleet under cover of a mist, and 
arrived ut Leith on the 19th August, whore little or no prepara¬ 
tion had been made for her honourable reception. Such of the 
nobles as were iu the capital hastened, however, to w'oit upon 
their young Queen, and convqr her to Holyrood, the palace of 
her ancestors. Horses were provided to bring her and her 
train to Edinburgh; but they were wretched ponies, and had 
such tattcre*d furniture and accoutrements that poor 
when she thought of the splendid palfreys and ricli a]»pojut- 
ments at the court of France, could not forbear shedding tears. 
The people were, however, in their way, rejoiced to sec her j 
and about two hundred citizens of Edinburgh, each doing his 
best upon a tbree-atxinged fiddle, played under her window all 
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oigfat, by way of welcome, a noisy serenade, which depriFed 
her of sleep after her fatigue. She took it as it was meant, 
nevertheless, and expressed her thanks to the perpetrators of 
this xnistuucd and mistimed concert. Mary had immediately 
after her arrival a 6;)edmeD of the religious zeal of her Reformed 
subjects. She had ordered mass to be performed by a Popish 
ecclesiastic iu her own ebapd, but the popular indignation was 
BO much excited, that but for the interference of her natural 
brother, the Prior of St Andrews, the priest would have been 
murdered on his own altar. 

Mary behaved with admirable prudence at this early period 
of her reign. She enchanted the common people by her grace 
and condescension, and while she sate in council, usually em¬ 
ployed in some female work, she gained credit for her wisdom 
among the statesmeu whom she consulted. She was cautious 
of attempting anything contrary to the religion of her subjects, 
though Afferent from her own; and guided by the advice of 
the Prior of St. Andrews, and of the sagacious Maitland, she 
made rapid pix^grese in the affections of her people. She con 
ferred on tlie IMor of St Andrews, who had given up thoughts 
of the Oburcb, the title and the earldom of Mar, which had 
been &6queutly bestowed on brunches of the royal family. 

With similar prudence, the Queen maintained all the usual 
intercourse of civility with Elizabeth; and while she refused 
to abandon her title to the crown of England, in the case of 
Elizabeth dying without heirs of her body, she expressed her 
anxious wish to live on the best terms with her si.^ter sovereign, 
and her readiness to relinquish, during the life of the English 
Queen, any right of inheritance to the English crown which she 
might possess to her prejudice. Elizabeth was silenced, if not 
satisfied : and there ooutinued to be a constant communication 
of apparent friendship between the two sovereigns, and an 
exchange of letters, compliments, and occ^asioiially of presents, 
becoming their rauk, witli much profession of mutual kindnesa 

But there was one important daes of persons to whom 
Mary^s form of religiou was so obnoxious that they could not 
be gained to any favourable thoughts of her. These were the 
preachers of the Reformed faith, who, recollecting Mary’s 
descent from the family of Guise, always hostile to the Pro¬ 
testant cause, exdaimed agdnat the Queen, even in the pulpit, 
with an indecent violence unfitting that place, and never spoke 
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of her but as one hardened in resistance to tho voice of true 
Obristian instruction. John Enoz himself introduced such 
severe expressions into his sermons, that Queen Mary con¬ 
descended to expostulate with him personally, and to exhort 
him to use more mild language in the discharge of his duty. 
Keverthelessj luougb the language of these rough Reformers 
was too vehement, and though their harshness was impolitic, 
as tending unnecessarily to increase the Queen’s dislike of them 
and their form of religion, it must be owned that their suspi- 
cions of Mary’s sincerity were natural, and in all probability 
well founded The Queen uniformly declined to ratify the 
religious system adopted by the Parliament in 1560, or the 
condscation of the Church lands. She always seemed to con¬ 
sider the present state of things as a temporary arrangement, 
to which she was indeed willing to submit for the time, but 
with the reservation that it should bo subjected to alterations 
when there was a fitting opportunity. Her brother, the newly- 
created Earl of Mar, however, who was at this time her prin¬ 
cipal counsellor, and her beat friend, used his influence with the 
Protestant clergy in her b«^ha]f; some coldness in consequence 
arose between him and John Knox, which continued for more 
than a year. 

The first troublesome affair in Queen Mary’s reign seems to 
have arisen from her attachment to this brother and his interest. 
She had created him Earl of Mar, as we have said; but it was 
her purpose to confer on him, instead of this title, that of Earl 
of Murray, and with it great part of the large estates belong¬ 
ing to that northern earldom, which bad become vested in the 
crown after tho extinction of the heirs of the celebrated Thomas 
Randolph, who eiyoyed it in the reign of the great Robert 
Bruce. The earldom of Murray had afterwards been held by a 
brother of the Earl of Douglas, but had again been forfeited to 
the crown on the fall of that great family in James the Second’s 
time. 

This exchange, however, could not be made, without giving 
offence to the Earl of Iluntly, often mentioned as head of the 
most powerful family in tho North, who bad possessed himself 
of a considerable part of those domains which bad belonged to 
the earldom of Murray. This Karl of Huntly was a brave man, 
and possessed of very great power in the Northern counties. 
He was one of the few remaining peers who continued attached 
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to tbe Oatholic religion, and, after the family of Hamilton, waa 
the nearest in connection to the royal family. 

It was believed, that if the Qaeen, instead of coming to 
Leith, had landed at Aberdeen, and declared herself determined 
to reinstate the Catholic religion, tbe Earl would have joined 
her with twenty thousand men for accomplishing that purpose. 
Mary, however, declined this proposal, which must have had 
the immediate consequence of producing a great civil war. Tbe 
Earl of Euntly was, therefore, considered ae hostile to the 
present goveminent, and to the Earl of Mar, who had the 
])rincipal management of affairs; and It was to be supposed, 
that possessed as Huntly was of great power, and a very 
numerous body of dependents and retainers, he would not 
willingly surrender to his political enemy any part of the 
domains which be possessed belonging to the earldom of 
Murray. 

The Earl of Mar was, on his part, determined to break the 
strength of this great opponent; and Queen Mary, who appears 
also to have feared Huntly’s power, and the use which be 
seemed disposed to make of it, undertook a personal journey to 
tbe north of Scotland, to enforce obedience to her commauda 
About the same time, Sir John Gordon, tbe Earl of Huntly’a 
son, committed some feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced 
to temporary confinement Tiiis punishment, though slight, 
was felt as another mark of disfavour to the house of Gordon, 
and increased the probability of their meditating resistance. 
It is difficult, or rather impossible, to say whether there were 
good grounds for suspecting Huntly of entertaining serious 
views to take arms against the c row n. But his conduct was, 
to say the least, incautious an<l suspicious. 

The young Queen advanced northward at the Lead of a 
small army, encamping in the fields, or accepting such miser¬ 
able lodgings as the houses of the sniallcr gentry afforded. It 
was, however, a scene which awoke her natural courage, and, 
marching at the head of her soldiery, such was her spirit, that 
she publicly wkhed she had been a man, to sleep all night in * 
the fields, and to walk armed with a jack and skull-cap of steel, 
a good Glasgow buckler at her back, and a broadsword by her 
sida 

Huntly seems to have been surprised hy tbe arrival of his 
sovereign, and undecided what to do. While be made idl offers 
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of BubmisaioDi and cndcayoured to prcv;ul od the Qu(^en to 
visit his house aa that of a dutiful subject, a party of his fol¬ 
lowers refused her admission into tlie royal castle of Inyerness, 
and attempted to defend that fortress against hen They were, 
however, compelled to surrender, and the governor was executed 
for treason. 

Meantiine, Sir John Gordon escaped from the prison to which 
the Queen had sentenced him, and placed himself at the bead 
of the \'as8al6 of his house, who were now rising in every 
direction; while his father, the Earl of liuntly, couaidering the 
Queen as guided entirely by his enemy, the Karl of Mar, at 
length assumed arms in person. 

Buntly easily usscuibhHl a considerable host, and advanced 
towards Aberdeen. The purpose of his euterprise was, perhaps, 
such as Bucclcu(di horl entertained at the field of Melrose,—an 
attack rather upon the Queen’s counsellors than on her person. 
But her brother, who had now exchanged Lis title of Mar for 
that of Murray, was os brave and as successful os Angus ujMDn 
the former occasion, with this advantage, that be enjoyed the 
confidence of his sovereign. He was, however, in a state of 
great dlilTculty. The men on whom he could with certainty 
rely were few, being only those whom be hod brought from the 
midland counties. He summoned, indeed, the northern barons 
in bis neighbourhood, and they came; but with doubtful inten* 
tirms, full of awe for the house of Gordon, and probably with 
the jirivate resolution of being guided by circumstances. 

Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew u]) the men he 
could trust on on eminence called the hill of Fare, near Cor- 
richie. He did not allow the northern elms to mix their 
doubtful suncemrs with this resolute battalion, and the event 
showed the wisdom of his precaution. Huntly approached, and 
encountered the northern troops, hia allies and neighbours, who 
offered little or no resistance. Tliey fied tumultuously towards 
Murray’s main body, pureued by the Gordons, who tl:^w away 
their spears, drew their swords, and advanced in disorder, as to 
assured victoiy. In this tumult tliey encountered the 
resistance of Murray’s firm battalion of spearmen, who received 
the attack in close order, and with determined resolution. The 
Gordons were repulsed in their turn; and those clans who 
bad before fied} seeing they wore about to lose the day, re¬ 
turned with sprigs of heather in their caps, which they used to 
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distinguish tlicm, M) upon the Gordons, aod completed 
Murray^fi victory. HuntJy, a bulky man, and heavily armed, 
fell from horseback in the {light, and w:\s trodden to death, or, 
as others say, died afterwards of a broken heart. This battle 
was fought 28 th October 1562. The Ixxly of Huntly, a man 
lately esteemed one of the bravest, wisest, and most powerful 
in Scotland, was afterwards brought into a court of justice, 
meanly arrayed in a doublet of coaiwe canvas, that the sentence 
of a traitor might be ])ronounced over the BensclesR corjise. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vanquished Earl, was be¬ 
headed at Aberdeen, tliree days after the l)attle. Murray was 
placed in possession of the estates l)elonging to iiia new earl¬ 
dom, and the Queen returned, after having struck general 
terror into the minds of such barons os were thought rcfrac- 
tory, hy the activity of her measures, and the success of her 
arms. 

Thus far the reign of Mary had been eminently prosperous; 
but a fatal crisis approaclied, which was eventually to plunge 
her into the utmost misery. She had no children by her de- 
ceased husband, the King of France, and her subjects were 
desirous that she should marry a second hut^^band, a purpose 
which she herself entertained and encouraged. It w^in neces¬ 
sary, or politic at least, to consult Queen Elizabeth on the 
subject. That princess had declared her own resolution never 
to marry, and it* she should keep this determination, Mary of 
Scotland was the next heir to the English crown. In expecta¬ 
tion of this rich and splendid inheritance, it was both prudent 
and natural, that in forming a new marriugc, Mary should de¬ 
sire to have the advice and approbation of the princess to 
whose realm she or her children might hope to succeed, especi¬ 
ally if she could retain her favour. 

Elizabeth of England was one of the wisest and most saga¬ 
cious Queens that ever wore a crown, and the English to this 
day cherish her memory witli well-deserved respect and attach¬ 
ment. But her conduct towards her kinswoman Mary, from 
beginning to end, indicated a degree of envy and deceit totally* 
unwortiiy of her geneial character. Determined herself not 
to marry, it seems to have been Eliza l)eth’B desire to prevent 
Mary also from doing so, lest she should see before her a lin¬ 
eage, not her own, ready to occupy her throne immediately after 
her death. She therefore adopt^ a mean and shuffling poUey, 
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reconuneuding one match after another to her kinswoman, but 
throwing in obstacles whenever any of them seemed likely to 
take plitee. At first she appeared desirous that Mary should 
marry the Earl of Leicester, a nobleman, whom, though by no 
means distinguished by talents or character, she herself admired 
BO much for hiu personal beauty as to say that, except for her 
vow never to many, she would have chosen him for her own 
husband. It may be readily believed, that she had no <lcsigzi 
such a match as she hinted at should ever take place, and that 
if Mary had expressed auy readiness to accept of Lci<3cster, 
Elizabeth would have found ready means to break off the 
marriage. 

This proposal, however, was not at ull agiceable to Queen 
Mary. Leicester, if his personal merit had l^en much greater, 
was of too low a rank to pretend to the hand of a Queea of 
Scotland, and Queen Dowager of France, to whom the most 
powerful tuonarchs in Europe were at the same time paying 
suit. 

The Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, was proiX)sed on one side; the hcroilitary Prince of 
Spain was offered on another; the Duke of Anjou, who be¬ 
came aftciwards Uenry IT. of France, also presented himself. 
But if Mary had accq)ted the hand of a foreign prince, she 
would in so doing have resigned her chance of surcceding to 
the English crown: nay, considering the jealousy of her Pro¬ 
testant subjects, slie might have endangered her possession of 
that of Scotland. She was so much impressed by these con* 
Bidcrations, that she went so far as to intimate that she might 
consent to the match with the Earl of Leicester, provided that 
Elizabeth would recognise her as next heir to the English 
crown, in case of her own decease without children. This, 
however, did not suit Elizabeth’s policy. She did not desire 
Mary to be wedded to any one, far less to Leicester, her own 
personal favourite; and was therefore extremely unlikely to 
declare her sentiments upon the succession (a subject on which 
she alw;iys obseived the most luyeterlous silence), in order to 
bring al>out the union of her rival with the man she herself 
preferred. 

Meantune the views of Queen Mary turned towards a young 
nobleman of high birth, nearly connected both with her own 
iamily and that of Elizabeth. This was Henry Stewart Lord 
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Damky, eldest son of the Earl of Lennox. You may recollect 
thatj after the battle of Flodden, the Earl of An^ married 
the Queen Dowager of Scotland; and, in the tumults which 
followed, was compelled to retire for a season to London. 
While Angus resided in England, his wife bore him a daughter, 
called Lady Margaret Douglas, who, when her parents re¬ 
turned to ScotlaD<l, continued to remain at the English court, 
under the protection of her uncle, King Henry. Again you 
must remember that during the regency of the Duke of Chatcl- 
herault, the Earl of Leuuoz attempted to place himself at the 
head of the English party in ScoUand; but his efforts fsuling 
through want of power or of conduct, he also was compelled to 
retire to England, where Henry VIII., in acknowledgment of 
his unavailing aid, bestowed on him the hand of bU niece, 
Lady Margaret Douglas, who, in right of her mother Mar¬ 
garet, bad a claim of luberitance to the English crown. 

The young Lord Damley^s father being of such high rank, 
and his parents having such pretensions, Mary imagined that 
in marrying liim she would gratify the wishes of Elizabeth, 
who seemed to ]»omt out, though ambiguously, a native of 
Britain, and one not of royal rauk, as her safest choice, and 
as that wliicb would be most agreeable to herself. Elizabeth 
seemed to i-eccive the proposal favourably, and suffered the 
young muu, and his father Lennox, to visit the court of Scot¬ 
land, in tlie ho})e that their presence might embroil matters 
ftirther 3 and thinking that, in ca^e the match should be likely 
to take place, she might easily break it off by recalling them 
as her subjects; u command which she supjxjsed they would 
not dare to disobey, enjoying all their hutdR and means ot 
living in England. 

Youug Darnley was remarkably tall and handsome, perfect 
in all external and showy accompUshments, but unhappily des¬ 
titute of sagacity, prudence, steadiness of character, and ex¬ 
hibiting only doubtful courage, though extremely violent in his 
passiooa Had this young man possessed a very moderate por¬ 
tion of sense, or even of gratitude, we might have had a differ¬ 
ent story to tell of Mary^s reign—as it was, you will hear a 
very melancholy one. Mary h^ the misfortune to look upon 
this young nobleman with partiality, and was the more willing 
to gratify her own inclinations in bis favour, that she longed 
to put an end to the intrigues by which Queen Elizabeth had 
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endeavoured to impoae upon her, and prevent her marriage. 
Indeed, while the two queens used towards each other the 
language of the most affectionate cordiality, tliere was betwixt 
them neither plain dealing nor upright meaning, but. great dis¬ 
simulation, envy, and fear. 

Damley, in me meantime, endeavouring to strengtlien the 
interest which be had acquired in the Queen's affections, had 
recourse to the friendship of a mao, of low rank, indeed, but 
wlio was understood to possess particular influence over the 
iniud of Mary. This was an Italian of bumble origin, called 
David Rizzio, who had been promoted from being a menial in 
the Queeu's family, to the confidential office of French secre¬ 
tary. His talents for mu^c gave him frequent admission to 
Mary’s presence, as she delighted in tiiat art; and bis address 
and arts of insinuation gained him a considerable influence 
over her mind. It was almost necessary that the Queen should 
have near her person some confidential oflicer, skilled at once 
in languages and in business, through whom she might com¬ 
municate with foreign states, and with her friends in France in 
partumlar. No such agent was likely to be found in Scotland, 
unles’i she had chosen a Catholic priest, which would have 
given more offence to her Protestant subjects than even the 
employment of a man like lUzzio. Still the elevation of this 
{)ersou, a stranger, a Catholic, and a man of mean origin, to 
the rank of a minister of the crown—and, yet more, the per¬ 
sonal familiarity to which the Queen condescended to admit 
him, and the airs of importance which this low-born foreigner 
pretended to assume, became the subject of offence to the proud 
Scottish nobles, and of vulgar scandal among the common 
peopla 

Damley, anxious to strengthen his interest with the Queen 
on every han<l, forme<l an intimacy with Rizzio, who employed 
all the arts of flattery and observance to gain possession of his 
favour, and unquestionably was serviceable to him in advancing 
bis suit. The Queen, in the meanwhile, exerted lieiself to re¬ 
move the obstacles to her union with Damley, and with such 
success, tha.t, with the approbation of far the greater part, of 
her subjects, they were married at Edinburgh on the 29th 
July 1566. 
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WaSN Elizabeth received news that this uoiou was deter¬ 
mined upon, she gave way to all the weakness of an envious 
woman. Sho remonstrated against the match^ though, in fact, 
Mary could scai'cely have made a choice less dangerous to 
England. She repeal led Lennox and his sou Darnley from 
Scotland—a mandate which they refused, or delayed, to obey. 
She committed the Countess of Lennox, the only one of tlic 
family within her reach, a prisoner to the Tower of London. 
Above all, site endeavoured to disturb the peace of Scotland, 
and the government of Mary and her new husband, by stirring 
up to insurrection those among the Scottish nobility to whom 
the match with Daruley was distasteful. 

The Queen's brother, the Earl of Murray, was by far the 
most able and powerful of those who were displeased by Mary’s 
marriage. Barnley and he were personal enemies; and besides, 
Murray was the principal of the Lords of the Congregation, 
who affected to sec danger to the Protestant religion in Mary’s 
choice of Darnley for a husband, and in the disuniou which it 
was likely to create betwixt Scotlaiid and England. Murray 
even laid a plan to intercept Bamley, seize his person, and 
either put him to death, or send him prisoner to England. A 
body of horse was for this purpose stationed at a pass under 
the hill of Bennarty, near Kinross, c^e<l the Parrot-well, to 
intercept the Queen and Damicy as they returned from a Con- 
ventiou of Estates held at Perth ^ and they only escaped the 
danger by a hasty march, commenced early in the morning. 

After the marriage, Murray and his confederates, who were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, Glencaim, Argylc, Kothea, and 
others, actually took up arms. The Queen, in this emergency, 
assembled her subjects around her. They came in such num* 
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bers ag showed her popularity. Uamlc; rode at their head iu 
gilded armour, accompanied by the ^een herself, having 
loaded pistols at her saddle-bow. Unable to stand their ground, 
Murray and his accomplices eluded the pursuit of the royal 
aimy, and mad^ a sudden march on Edinburgh, where they 
hoped to find trieuds. But the citizens not adopting their 
cause, and the castle threatening to fire on them, the insurgents 
were compelled to retreat, first to Hamilton, then to Dumfries, 
until they finally disbanded their forces in desj)air, and the 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an insurrection which, 
from the hasty and uncertmn manner in which the conspirators 
posted from one part of the langdom to another, obtained the 
popular name of the Run-about !^id (or ride). 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Murray and his associates 
to rise against Mary, was by no means desirous to have the 
discredit of having done so, when she saw their attempt was 
uosucccssfuL She causnl Murray and the Abbot of Kilwinning 
to appear before her in presence of the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, who, interfering in Mary’s behalf, had accused 
Elizabeth of fomenting the Scottish disturbances. How say 
you,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ my Lord of Murray, and you his com¬ 
panion 1 Have you hnd advice or eucourugenient from me in 
your late undertaking t ” The exiles, afraid to tell the truth, 
were contented to say, however falsely, that they had received 
no advice or assistance at her hands. “There you indeed speak 
truth,” replied Elizabeth; “for neither did I, nor any in my 
name, stir you up against your Qiiceu j your abominable treason 
may serve for example to my own subjects to rebel against me, 
Therefore get out of my j)re6cnce; you are but unworthy 
traitors! ” Mortified and disgraced, Murray and his com¬ 
panions again retired to the Border, where Queen Elizabeth, 
uotwithstauding her pretended resentineut, allowed them 
privately means of support, until timea should permit them 
to return into Scotland, and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overcome her refractory subjects, but she 
soon found that she hod a more formidable enemy in the foolish 
and passiojjate husband whom she had chosen. This headstrong 
young man beluived to his wife with great disrespect, both as a 
woman and us a (juecn, and gave himself up to intoxication, 
and other disgracetul vices. Although already possessed of 
more power than fitted bis capacity or age, for be was but 
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maeteen, he W 2 is importunate in hie demands for obtaiui&g 
what was called in Scotland the Crown Matrimonial ; that is, 
the full equality of royal right in the crown with bis consort. 
Until he obtained this eminence he was not held to be Xing, 
though called so in courtesy. He was only the husband ol 
the Queen. 

This crown matrimonial had been bestowed on Mary’s first 
husband, Francis, and Danilej was determined to be possessed 
of the same rank. But Maiy, whose bounty had already far 
exceedcil his deserts, as well as his gratitude, was resolved not 
to make this last concession, at least without the advice and 
consent of the Farliamcut. 

The childish impatience of Damley made him regard with 
mortal hatred whatever interfered with the instant execution 
of his wishes; and his animosity on this occasion turned 
against the Italian secretary, once his friend, but whom he 
now esteemed his deadly foe, because he supposed that Hlzzio 
encouraged the Queen in reeisting hie luisty ambition. His 
resentment against the unhappy stmngcr arose to such a height, 
that he thrcatene<l to poniard him with his own hand; and as 
Rizzio hikd many enemies, and no friends save his mistress, 
Damley easily procured instruments, and those of no mean 
rank, to take the execution of his revenge on themselves. 

The chief of Darnley’s accomplices, on this unhappy occasion, 
was James Douglas, lilarl of Morton, chancellor of tho kingdom, 
tutor and uncle to the Earl of Angus (who chanced then to be 
a minor), and administrator, therefore, of all the power of tlie 
great house of Douglas. He was a nobleman of high military 
talent and great |)olitical wisdom; hut although a pretender to 
sanctity of life, bis actions show him to have been a wi(.ked 
and unscrupulous man. Notwithstanding be was chancclhjr 0 / 
the kingdom, and therefore bound peculiarly to resi>ect the laws, 
he did not hesitate to enter into the young King’s cruel and 
unlawful purpose. Lord Ruthven too, whose frame was ex¬ 
hausted by illness, nevertheless undertook to buckle on his 
armour for the enterprise; and they had no diiiiculty in finding 
other agents. 

It would have been easy to have seized on Rizzio, and dis¬ 
posed of him ss the Scottish peers at the bridge of Lauder 
used the favourites of James IJT.^ But this would not Lave 

^ See snUf p. ] 96, 
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accomplished the reyenge of DaTu)ey, who complained that the 
Queen showed this mean Italian more cinlity th&n abe did to 
himself, and therefope took the barbarous resolution of seizing 
him in her very presence. 

While this savage plot was forming, Rizzio received several 
hints of whal was likely to happen. Sir James Melville was 
at pains to explain to him the danger that was incurred by a 
stranger in any country, who rose so high iu the favour of the 
prince, as to excite the disgust of the natives of the land. A 
French priest, who was something of an astrologer, warned 
the secretary to beware of a bastard. To such coimsels, he 
replied, That the Scots were more given to threaten than to 
strike; and as for the bastard (by whom ho supposed the Earl 
of Murray to be meant), he would take care that he should 
never possess power enough in Scotland to do him any harm ” 
Thus securely confident, he contiuued at court, to abide his fate. 

Those lords who engaged in the conspiracy did not agree to 
gratify Damlcy’s resentment against Rizzio for nothing. They 
stipulated, as the price of their assistance, that he should in 
turn aid them in obtaining pardon and restoration to favour 
for Murray, and his accomplices in the Run-about Raid; and 
intimation was despatched to these aoblcincn, apprising them 
of the whole undertaking, and desiring them to be at Edinburgh 
on the night appointe<l for dmng the deed. 

Queen Mary, like her father, James V., was fond of la)nng 
aside the state of a sovereign, and indulging in small private 
parties, quiet, as she U^niicd them, and merry. On those 
occasions, she admitted her favourite domestics to her table, 
and Rizzio seems frequently to have bad that honour. On the 
9th of March 1566 six persons liad partaken of Bupi>er in a 
small cabinet adjoining to the Queen’s Wrlchamber, and having 
no entrance save through it Rizzio wjis of the number. About 
seven in the evening, the gates of the palace were occupied by 
Morb)n, with a party of two hundred men; and a select band 
of the consjnrators, headed by Damley himself, came into the 
Queen^s ai)artmoDt by a secret staircase. Damley Crst entered 
the cabinet, and stood for on instant in silence, gloomily eyeing 
his victim. Lord Ruthven followed in complete armour, looking 
pale and ghastly, as one scarcely recovered from long sickness. 
Others crowded in after them, till the little closet was full of 
armed men. While the Queen demanded the purpose of their 
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comiug, Riz£io, who saw that his life was aimed sA, got behind 
her, and cla&|)ed the folds of her gown, that the respect due to 
her person might protect him. The assassins throw down the 
table, and seized on the unfortunate object of their vengeance, 
while Darziley himself took hold of the Queen, and forced 
Rizzio and iier asunder. It was their intention, doubtless, to 
have dragged Hlzzio out of Mary's presence, and to have killed 
him elsewhere; but their fierce impatience hiu^ricd them into 
instant murder. George Douglas, called the postulate of 
Arbroath, a natural brother of the Ear] of Morton, set the 
example, by snatching Daruley^s dagger from his belt, and 
striking Rizzio with it He received mauy other blows. They 
dragged him through the I>cdroom and antechamber, and de* 
spatcLed him at the head of the staircase, with no less than 
fifty-six wounds. Ruthven, after ail was over, fatigued with 
ills exertions, sat down in the Queen's presence, and, begging 
her pardon for the liberty, called for a drink to refresh him, as 
if he had been doing the luost barmleas thing in the world. 

Tlie witnesses, the actors, and the scene of this cruel tragedy, 
render it one of the moat extraordinary which history records. 
The cabinet and the bedroom still remain in the same condition 
in which they were at the time; and the floor near the head 
of the stair hears visible marks of the blood of the unhajipy 
Rizzio. The Queen continued to beg his life with prayers and 
tears; but when she learned that he was dead, she dried her 
tears.—will now/’ she swd, ** study revenge.” 

The conspirators, who bad committed the cruel action en* 
tirely or chiefly to gratify Danilcy, reckoned them selves, of 
course, secure of his protection. They united themselves with 
Murray and his associates, who were just returne^l from Eng¬ 
land according to ai^pointineot, and agree<l uftou a course of 
joint measures. The Queen, it W'as agreed, should be put 
imder restraint in Edinburgh Castle, or elsewhere; and Murray 
and l\Iorton were to rule the state under the name of Dariiley, 
who was to obtain the crown matrimonial, u'bich he had so 
anxiously desired. But all this scheme was ruiiied by the de¬ 
fection of Damley himself. As fickle as he was vehement, and 
as timorous as h<'. bad shown himself cruel, Rizzio was no 
sooner slain than Damley became terrified at what had been 
done, and seemed much disposed to deny having given any 
authority for the crime. 
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Findiog her weak-minded bBshand in a state between re^ 
morse and fear, Mary prevailed on him to take part against 
the very persons whom be had instigsited to the late atrocious 
proceeding. Darnley and Mary escaped together out of Iloly^ 
rood House, and fled to Dunbar, where the Queen issued a pro¬ 
clamation whi a soon drew many faitliful followers around her. 
It was now the turn of the conspirators to tremble. That the 
Queen's conquest over tlicm might be more certain, she par¬ 
doned the Earl of Murray, and those conr^^rnerl in the Run^ 
about Raid, as guilty of more venial offences tlian the assassins 
of Kizzio; and tlius Murray, Glencaim, and others, were re¬ 
ceived into favour, while Morton, Rutliven, and his comrades 
fled in tlieir turn to England. No Scottish subject, whatever 
his crime, couhl tike refuge there without flnding secret support, 
if not an open welcome. Such was Elizabeth's constant policy. 

Queen Mary was now ouce more iu possession of authority, 
but much disturltod and vexed by the silly conduct of her hus- 
banil, whose absurdities and insolences were not abated by the 
consequences of Rizzio's death; so that the royal pair con¬ 
tinued to he upon tiie worst terms with each other, though dis¬ 
guised under a 8pc(ric^ of reconciliation. 

On the 19th of June 1666 Mary was delivered of a son, 
afterwards Janies VI. When news of this event reached 
Loudon, Queen Elizabeth was merrily eng^ed in dancing; but 
upou hearing what had happened, she left the dance, and Bid 
down, leaning her head on her hand, mid exclaiming passion* 
ately to her ladies, Do you not hear how the Queen of Scots 
is mother of a fair son, wliile I am but a barren stock ! But 
next morning she had recovered herself sufiiciently to maintain 
her usual appearance of outward civility, received the Scottish 
ambassador with much seeming favour, and accepted with 
thanks the oifice of godmother to the young Friuce, which he 
proffered to her in Queen Mary’s name. 

After a splendid solemnity at christening the heir of Scot- 
landf Queen Mary seems to have turued her mind towards 
settling the disorders of her nobility; and, sacrificing her own 
justifiable resentment, she yielded so far as to ginnt pardon to 
all those coucemed in the murder of Rizzio. Two men of low 
rank, and no more, had been executed for tliat crime. Lord 
Ruthveu, the principal actor, bad died in England, talking and 
writing as composedly of ‘^the slaughter of David," as if it 

20 
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had been the most indiflerent, if not meritorious, aotion posRible. 
George Douglas, who struck; tlie first blow, and Kcr of Faldon^ 
side, another nifiiau who oflered his pistol at the Queen’s bosom 
in the fray, were exempted from the general pardon. Morton 
and aU the others were permitted to return, to plan new 
treasons and murdere. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a very difficult period 
in history. The 6ubse(juent events in the reign of Queen 
Mary are well known; but neither the names of the principal 
agents in those events, nor the motives upon wliich they acted, 
axe at all agreed upon by historians. It has, in particular, 
been wrtrmly disputed, and will probably long continue to be 
so, how far Queen Mary is to be considered as a voluntary 
party or actor in the tragical atid criminal events of which I 
am about to tell you; or how far, being innocent of any fore¬ 
knowledge of these violent actions, she was an inna<^ent victim 
of the villainy of others. Leaving you, my dear child, when 
you come to a more advanced age, to study this liistorkal point 
for yourself, 1 shall endeavour to give you an outline of the 
facts as they arc admitted and proved on all sidca 

James Qepburn, Earl of BotkwcU, a man in middle age, 
hod for several years played a conspicuous part in these 
troubled times. He had sided witli the Queen Regent against 
the Reformed party, and was in general supposed to be at¬ 
tached rather to the reigning Queen tlian to any of the factions 
who opposed her. lie was head of the powerful family of 
Hejtburn, and }K>68Csscd great infiuonce in East Lothian and 
Berwickshire, wlierc excellent soldiers could always ])e ob¬ 
tained. In his morals Bothwcll was wild and licentious, irregu¬ 
lar and daring in his ambition ; and although bis history does 
not show many instances of personal courage, yet in his early 
life he had the reputation of possessing it. He had been in 
danger on the occasion of Rizzio’s murder, being 8upi>osod, from 
his regard for the Queen, to have been desirous of preventing 
that cruel insult to her person and authority. As this noble- 
niaii displayed gieat zeal for Mary^a cauRc, she was naturally 
led to a<ivance him at court, until many perBons, and particu¬ 
larly the preachers of the Reformed religion, thought that she 
admitted to too great intimacy a man of so fierce and profligate 
a character; and a numerous party among her subjects accused 
the Queen of being fonder of ^tbweU than was becoming. 
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A thoughtless action of Mary’s seemed to couiirm this sus¬ 
picion. Bothwell, among other offices of authority, held that 
of Lord Warden of all the Marches, and was residing at the 
castle of Hermitage, a royal fortress which belonged to that 
office, in order *o suppress some disorders on the Border. In 
October 1566, attempting with his own baud to seize a Border 
freebooter called John EUiot of the Park, he was severely 
wounded in the hand. The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh 
bolding a court of justice, hastened through woods, morasses, 
and waters, to pay a visit to the wounded warden ; an<l though 
the distance was twenty English miles, she went and returned 
from Hennitage Castle in the same day. This axcuision might 
arise solely from Mary’s deeire to learn the cause and particulars 
of a great outrage on her lieutenant; but all those who wished 
ill to her, who were a numerous body, represented it os expres¬ 
sive of her anxiety for the safety of her lover. 

In the raeantune, the dissensions twtwecD Darnley and the 
Queen continued to increase; and while he must have been 
disliked by Mary from their numerous quarrels, and the affronts 
he put upon lier, as well as from his share in the murder of 
Rizzio, those who had been conccnicd with him in that last 
crime, considered him as a poor mean-spirited wretch, who, 
having engaged his associates in so daring an act, had after¬ 
wards betrayed and deserted them. His latter conduct showed 
DO improvement in eiilier sense or spirit He pretended ho 
would leave the kingdom, and by this and other csipricious 
resolutions, hastily adopted and aluindoncd, he so far alienated 
the affections of the Queen, that many of the unscrupulous and 
plotting nobles, by whom she was surrounded, fomird the idea, 
tliat it would be very agreeable to Mary if slie could be freed 
from her union with this unreasonable and ill-tempered young 
man. 

The first proposal made to her was, tliat she should De 
separated from Darnley by a divorce. Bothwell, Maitland, 
Morton, and Murray, are said to have joined in pressing such a 
proposal upon the Queen, who was then residing at Croigniillar 
Castle, near Edinburgh; but she rejected it steadily. A con¬ 
spiracy of a darker kind was then Stated, for the murder of 
the unhappy Darnley; and Bothwell seems to have entertained 
little doubt that Maiy, thus rid of an unacceptable husband, 
would choose him for a successor. He spoke with the Earl of 
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MortOD on the subject of despatching Damle;, and repreBented 
it as an enterprise which had the approbation of the Queen. 
Morton refused to stir in a matter of so great consequence, 
unless he receirod a mandate under the Queen's hand Both' 
well undertook to procure him such a warrant, but he never 
kept hb word This was confessed bj Morton at bis death. 
When it was asked of him by the clergyman who received his 
confession, wliy he had not prevented the conspiracy, by making 
it public 1 he replied, tliat there was no one to whom he could 
confess it with safety. ** The Queen," he said, “ w'as herself in 
the plot; and if I had told Damley, bis folly was so great that 
I am certain he would have betrayed it to his wife, and so my 
own destruction would have been assured." But though he did 
not acknowledge more than I have told you, Morton was always 
supposed to have been one of the active conspirators; and it 
was universally 1>elievcd tliat a daring and prodigate relation of 
his, called Archibald Douglas, parson of Glasgow, was one of 
the actual murderers.^ While these suspicions bung over 
Morton himself, he seems to have bad no reason for believing 
Mary's guilt, excepting what Both well told him. It seems 
probable that Maitland of Lethingtou also know the fatal and 
guilty secret Morton and he, however, were both men of deep 
sagacity. They foresaw that Both well would render himself, 
and perhaps the Queen also, oilious to the nation by the dark 
and bloody action which be meditated; and therefore they 
resolved to let him run his course, in the hope that he would 
come to a speedy fall, and that they themselves might succeed 
to the supreme power. 

While these schemes were m agitation against bis life, 
Darnley fell ill at Glasgow, and his indisposition proved to be 
the smallpox. The Queen sent her physician, and after an 
interval went herself to wait upon him, and an apparent recon¬ 
ciliation was effected between them. They came together to 
Edinburgh on the 31st January 1566-67. The King was 
lodged in a religious house called the Kirk-of-Field, just with¬ 
out the walls of the city.* The Queen and the infant Prince 

1 DouglM twenty years afterwards brought to trial for his alleged 
participation in the murder of Darnley, and acquitted.—A rgot's CVimtnal 
TriaU, 

* The Eirk-of-Field stood on part of the site of the College of Kdin 
bnrgh. 
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were accommodated in the palace of Holyrood. The reason 
assigned for their living separate was tlie danger of the child 
catching the sinallpoz. But the Queen showed much atten¬ 
tion to her husband, visiting him frequently; and they never 
seemed to bav'' been on better terms than when the conspiracy 
against Damley’s life was on tim eve of being executed. Meau- 
while Damley and his groom of the chamlier were alone during 
the nigiit time, and separated from atiy other persons, when 
measures were taken for his destruction in the following horrible 
manner;— 

On the eveniug of the 9th Febniary, several persons, kius- 
nien, rctoincts, and servants of the Earl of Bothwell, came in 
secret to the Kirk-of-FiebL They had with them a great 
quantity of giuipowder; and by means of false keys they 
obtained entrance into Uie cellars of the building, where they 
disposed the powder in the vaults under Bartiley’s apartment, 
and especially beneath the spot where bis bed was placed. 
About two hours after midnight upon the ensuing morning, 
Bothwell himself came disguised in a riding cloak, to see the 
execution of the cruel project. Two of his ruffians went in 
aud took nkcans of firing the powder, by lighting a piece of 
slow-burning match at one end, and placing the other amongst 
the gunpowder. Thoj’ remmned for some time watching the 
event, aud Bothwell became so impatient, that it was with 
difficulty he was prevented from entering the house, to see 
whether the light had not been extinguished by some accident. 
One of his awouiplices, by looking through a window, ascer¬ 
tained that it was still burning. The exjilosion presently took 
place, blew up the Kirk-of-Field, and alarmed the whole city. 
The body of Darnley was found in the adjoining orchard. The 
bed in which he lay hud preserved him from all action of the 
hre, which occasioned a general belief that he and his chamber* 
groom, who was found in the same situation, had been strangled 
and removed before the house was blown up. But this was a 
mistake. Tt is clearly proved, by the evidence of those who 
were present at the event, that there were no means employed 
but gunpowder—a mode of destruction suffideutly powerfrtl to 
have rendered any other unneceasoiy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Marriage of Mary and BoihxDcU--~Mary^$ Surrender io t?u CimfedemUd 
Lords at Oarberry^IIer Jrnpriscniineni in Lochlcotn CastU^ and 
Escape thenct^BatiU of LangsuU, and Plight to England—Regency 
and Murder of Murray—Civil IP^ars in Scotland—Regency qf 
Morton—His Trial and Execution—Raid of Ruthvcn — Stcu>arti 
Earl of Arran—His Disgrau and Death 

CONIKMPOKARY SovBRBiGNS.—Elizabeth. 

Prance ; Charles IX.» Henry III. 

1567—1586 

The horrible munlcr of the unhappy Pamley excited the 
Btrongest Boapicious, and the greatest diBcoutent, in the city of 
Edinburgh, and throiigU the whole kingdom. Bothwell was 
pointed out by tbe gencrul Toioc as the author of the murder; 
and as he still continued to enjoy the favour of Mary, her 
reputatioQ was not spared. To have brought this powerful 
criminal to an open and impartial truU, would have been the 
only way for the Queen to recover lier populaiity; and Mary 
made a show of doing this public justice, but under circum¬ 
stances which favoured the criminal. 

Lennox, father of the murdered Damlev. ha<L us was his 
natural duty, accused Bothwell of tbe murder of his son. But 
he received little countenance in prosecuting the accused. 
Everj'thiag seemed to be done as hastily as if it were 
determ iu(*d to defeat the operations of jusiica Lennox re* 
ccived information on tbe 28th of March that tbe 12th of 
April was appointed for tbe day of trial; and, at so short 
warning as fourteen days, he was Bununoued, as nearest relation 
of the mui'dcrod monarch, to appear as accuser, and to support 
the charge he had made against Both well The Earl of 
Lennox complained that the time allowed him to prepare the 
charge and evidence necessuiy for convicting so powerful a 
criminal was greatly too short; but be could not get it ex¬ 
tended. 

It was a usual thing in Scotland for persons accused of 
crimes to come to the bar of a court of justice attendod by all 
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their friends, retainers, and dependents, the number of whom 
was frequently so great, that the judges and aecusers were 
overawed, and became afraid to proceed in the investigation; 
so that the purposed of justice were for the time finistrated. 
Bothwcll, conB4^io\u of guilt, was desirous to use this means 
of protection to the utmost He appeared in Edinburgh with 
full hvc thousand attendaDts. Two hundred chosen muskoteers 
kept close by his side, aud guarded the doors of the court as 
soon as the criminal had entcretL In such circumstances, 
there could be no chance of a fair trial. Lennox did not 
appear, saving by one of his vassals, w)io protestc^d against the 
proceedings of the day. No charge was made,—no proof of 
iunoccuce, of course, was required,—and a jury, consisting 
of nobles and gentlemen of the hrst rank, actpiitted Bothwell 
of a of wliich all the world believed hiui to be guilty. 

The public mind remained dissatisfied with this mockcr>* of 
justicM^; but Bothwell, without regarding the murmurs of the 
people, hurried forward to possess himself of the situation 
which lie had made vacant by the mu'*dcr of Damlcy. He 
convened a number of the principal nobility, at a , 

r J, • • I * >*1 .1. A mil April. 

feast given in a tavern, and prevailed on them to sign 
a bond, in which they not only declared Bothwell altogether 
innocent of the King's death, but recommended him as the 
fittest jicrBon whom her Majesty could choose for a husband. 
Morton, Maltlaud, and others, who afterwaids were Mary’s 
bitt(^r enemies and accusers, subscribed this remarkable deed, 
either because they were afrmd of the consequences of a refusal, 
or that they thought it the readiest au<I safest course for 
accomplishing their own purposes, to encouruge Bothwell aud 
the Queen to run headlong to their ruin, by completing a 
marriage which must be dibgostful to the whole kingdom. 

Murray, the most important {rerson in Scotland, had kept 
aloof from oil these proceedings. He was in Fife when the 
King was murdered, and, about three days before Bothwell’s 
trio], he obtained leave of his sister the Queen to travel to 
France. Probably he did not cousider that his own person 
would be safe, should Bothwell rise to be King. 

Tho Earl of Bothwell, thus authorised by the apparent 
consent of the nobility, and, no doubt, thinking himself secure 
of the Queen’s approl^tion, suddenly appeared at the bridge of 
Oramond, with a thousand horse, as Mary arrived there on 
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her return &oin Stirling to Edinburgh. BothTcU took the 
Queen’s barse by tlie bridle, and surrounding and disarmiDg 
hei attendants, he led her, as if by an appearance of force, to 
the strong ca.stle of Dunbar, of wliicb be was governor. On 
this occasioti Mary seems neither to have attempted to resist, 
nor tn liave expressed that feeling of anger and slu\me which 
would liuve been fnoiter to lier as a queen aud as a womau. 
Her attendants were assured by the officers of Bothwell, that 
she was carried off in consequence of her own consent; and 
considering that such an outrage was offerrd to a sovereign of 
her high rauk and l>old spirit, her tame submission and silence 
under it seem scarce otherwise to 1)e accounted for. They 
remained at Dunbar ten days, after which they again appeared 
in Edinburgh, n])pareutly reconciled; the liUri carefully lending 
the Queen's {lalfiey, and (tonducting her up to the castle, the 
goven^meut of which was held by one of his adherents. 

Whilst these straugc proceedings took place, BotliWi.il had 
been able to procure a sentence of divorce against his wife, a 
sister of the Earl of Huutly. On the 12th of May the Queen 
made a public declaration, that she forgave Bothwell tlie late 
violence which he hail committed, and that, altliougb she was 
at first highly displci^ed with him, she was now resolved not 
only to grant him her ]iardo&, but also to promote him to 
further iiouours. Slic w as as gocnl as her word, for she creutinl 
him Duke of Orkney; and, on the 16tb of the same mouth, 
did Mary, with unpardonable indiscretion, commit the great 
folly of marrying tliis ambitious aud profligate man, staiued os 
he was w ith the blood of her husband. 

The Queen was not long in discovering that by this unhappy 
maniage she hail gotten a more ruthless and wicked husband 
than she bad in the flexible Damley. Bothwell used her 
grossly ill, and being disappointed in his plans of getting the 
young Prince into his keeping, used such upbraiding language 
to Mary, that she prayed for a knife with which to stab herself, 
rather than cudure his ill'treatment. 

In the incaiitirae the public discontent rose high, and 
Morton, Maitland, and othcis, who La<l been privy to the 
murder of Daruley, placed themselves, notwithstanding, at tlie 
bead of a numerous party of the nobility, who resolved to 
revenge his death, and remove Bothwell from his usurped 
power. They took orms hastily, and had nearly surprised the 
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Queen and Both well, while foastuig in the castle of the Lord 
Borthwkk, from whence they Red to Duolmr, the Queen being 
concealed in the ilisguise of a page. 

The confe<lerateil lords marched towards Dunbar, and the 
Queen and P^'thwell, having asseniMed an army, mlvanced to 
the encounter, and met them on Carborry Hill, not far from 
the plaee where the bittle of Pinkie was fouglit This was on 
the 15 th of June 1567. Mary would have acted more wisely 
in postponing the threatened action, for the Humiltoiis, in 
great force, were on their way to join her. But siic bad been 
accustomed to gain advantages by rapid and ready movements, 
and was not at first sufficiently aware what an unfavourable itn* 
preasioQ existed against her even iu her own army. Many, if 
not most, of those troops who hail joined the Queen, had little 
Inelinatiou to fight in Bothwell’s cause. He himself, in a 
bravado, offered t4> prove his innocence of Dai-nley's murder, 
by a duel in the lists with any of the opposite lords who should 
adirm his guilt. The valiant Eirkaldy of Orajige, Murray of 
Tullibardin, and Lord Lindsay of the Byres, successively 
undertook the combat; but Botliwcll found exceptions to each 
of them, and, finally, it :>]>peared that this wicked man had not 
coumge. to tight with any one in that quarrel Iu the mean- 
time the Queen’s anny b^!;aD to disband, and it became obvious 
that they w'ould not fight iu her cause, whUc they considered it 
as the same with tliat of Jtothwell. She therefore recommended 
to him to fly from the field of action; an aiivice which he was 
not slow in iullowing, riding to Dunbar as fast os he could, and 
from thence escaping by sea. 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise of resi)ect and kind 
treatment, to the laird of Grange, and w^is conducted by him 
to tlje lieodquartcrs of the confederate army. When she 
arrived there, the lords received her with silcut respect j but 
some of the oommou soldiers hoote<l at and Insulted her, untU 
Grange, drawing his sword, compelled them to be silent. The 
lords adopted the resolution of returning to the capital, and 
conveying Mary thithci', suiToundcd by their lroo]is. 

As the unhappy Queen approached Itklinburgh, led as it were 
in triumph by the victors, the most coarse and insulting be¬ 
haviour wah used towards her by the lower classes. There 
was a banner prepared for this insurrection, displnjung on the 
one side the portrait of Daruley. as he lay murdered under a 
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tree in the fatal orchard, with these words embroidered, Judge, 
aud avenge my cause, 0 Lord 1’^ and on the other side, the 
little Friuce on bis knees, holding up his bands, as if praying 
to Heaven to puuieh his father’s murderers. As the Queen 
rode through the streets, with her hair loose, her garments dis¬ 
ordered, covered uith dust, and ovcrpowereil with grief, shame, 
and fatigue, this fatal flag was displayed before her eyes, while 
tlie voices of the rude multitude upbraids 1 her with having 
been an accomplice in Darnley’s murder. The same cries were 
repeated, and tlie uanic insulting banner displayed, before the 
windows of the Lord Provost’s house, to wliicb she was for a 
few hours comiuitted as if a ]»riaoner. The better class of 
craftsmen and citizens were at length moved by her sorrows, 
and showed such a desire to take her ]>art, that the lords 
determined to remove her from the city, where respect to her 
birth and misfortunes seemed likely to create i^artisauH, in spite 
of her own indiscretions, aud tlie resentment of her enemies. 
Accordingly, on the next evening, being 16th June 1567, 
Mary, in (Usguised apjMtrcl, and escorted by a strong armed 
force, was conveyed from Holyrood to the ctistle of Lochloven, 
which stands on a little island, surrounded by the hike of the 
same natne, and w;ts there detained a prisoner. 

The insurgent lords now Ibrmed themselves into a Secret 
Council, for managing the aSmia of the nation. Their first 
attention was turned to sccuriDg Both well, although, perhaps, 
there may have l>ceu some even among their own number,— 
Morton, for example, and Maitland,—who had l>ceD participant 
with him in the murder of Dandey, who could not be very 
desirous that he should be produced on a public trial. But it 
was necessary to make a show of pursuing liita, and many were 
sincerely desirous that he should he taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange followed Both well with two vessels, and 
had nearly surprised him in the harbour of Lerwick, the fugi¬ 
tive making his escape at one issue of the bay, while Grange 
entered at another; and Bothwell might even then have bcou 
captured, but that Grange’s ship ran ujion a rock, aud was 
wrecked, though the crew escaped. Bothwell as only Baved 
for a more melancholy fate. He took to piracy in the J^orthern 
Seas, in order to sujiport hiniself aitd his sailors. He was in 
consequence assault^ and taken by some Danish ships of war. 
The Danes threw him into the dungeons of the castle of Mab 
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m&y, where he died in captiyity, about the ead of the year 
1576. It IB said that this atrocious crimiaal coufeased at his 
death that he iiad conducted the murder of Daniley, by the 
assistance of J^Iurray, Maitland, and Morton, and that Mary 
was altogether guiltless of that crime. But there is little 
reliance to oe placed on the declaration of so wicked a man, 
cvtti if it were certain he had ma^le it. 

Meantime, poor Mary rea(>ed the full consequences of 
Bothweira guilt, and of her own infatuated attachment to him. 
She was imprisoned in a rude and incouTcnicnt tower, on a 
smiiU islet, wlterc there was scarce room to walk fifty yards; 
aud not even the interccseion of Queen Elizskbetb, who seems 
for the time to have been alarmed at the successful insurrec¬ 
tion of subjects agmnst their sovereign, could procure any 
mitigation of her captivity. There was a proposal to proceed 
against the Queen as an accomplice iu Damley^s murder, and 
to take her life under that pretence. But the Lords of the 
Secret Council resolved to adopt somewhat of a gentler course, 
by compelling Mary to sujTcndcr her crown to her son, then 
an infant, aud to umko the Earl of Murray regent during the 
child’s minority. Deeds to this purpose were drawn up, and 
sent to the castle of Lochleven, to bo signed by the Queen. 
Lord Lindsay, the rudest, most bigoted, and fiercest of the 
coufederated lords, was deputed to enforce Mary’s compliance 
with the commands of the CounclL He behaved with such 
peremptory brutality as had perhaps been expected, aud was bo 
unmanly as to ]dDch with his iron glove the arm of the poor 
Queen, to coin|>cl her to subscribe the deeds. 

If Mary bad any quarter to which, in her disastrous condi¬ 
tion, she might look for love and favour, it was to her brother 
Murray. She may have been criminal-^e had certainiy been 
grossly iufatiiated—yet she deserved her brother's kindness and 
compassioiL She h^ loaded him with favotirs, and pardoned 
him considerable offences. Unquestionably she expected more 
favour from him than she met with. But Murray was ambi¬ 
tious ; and ambition breaks through the ties of blood, and 
forgets the obligations of gratitude. Ue visited his imprisoned 
sister and bcucfactrcss in Lochleveu Castle, but it wus not to 
bring her comfort; on the contrary, he pressed all her errors 
ou her with 6uch burd-hcarted severity, tiiat she burst into 
fioods of tearB, and abandone^l herself to despair. 
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Murray accepted of tho regency, and in doing bo broke all 
remaining tics of tendemeas betwixt himself and his sister. 

He was now at the bead of the niliug faction, con 
aisting of what were called the King's Lords; while 
Bucli of the nobUity :i8 desired that Mary, being now 
free<! from the society of Itethwell, should be plac^ at liberty, 
and I'estored to tho administration of the kingdom, were termed 
the Queen's Party. The strict and sagacious govei riineiit oi 
Murray imposed silence and submission for a time upon this 
last-named faction \ but a singular incident changed the face 
of things for n moment, and gave a gleam of hope to the un» 
fortunate captive. 

Sir William Douglas, the laird of Xiochleven, owner of the 
castle where Mary was imprivmed, was a half-brother by the 
mother’s side of the liegent Murray. Tins baron discharged 
with severe fidelity the task of Mar/s jailor; but his youngest 
brother, George Douglas, became more sensible to the Queen’s 
distress, and perhaps to her beauty, than to the interests of the 
Regent, or of his own family. A plot laid by him for the 
Queen’s deliverance was discovered, and he was cx[iclled from 
the island in conserjuence. But he kept up a correspondence 
with a kinsman of Ins own, called Little Douglas, a hoy of 
fifteen or sixteen, who had remained in the castle. On Sunday, 
the 2d May L568, this Little William Douglas, eontrived to 
steal the keys of the castle while the family were at Bup])er. 
He let Mary and her attendant out of the tower when all had 
gone to rest—locked the gates of the castle to prevent pui'suit 
—^placed the Queen and her waiting-woman in a little skiff, and 
rowed them to the shore, throwing the keys of the castle into 
the lake in the course of tlicir passage. Just when they were 
about to set out on this adventurous voyage, the youthful 
pilot had made a signal, by a light in a porticnlsir window 
visible at the upper end of the lake, to intimate tliat all was 
safe. Lord Seaton and a party of the Ilaioiltons were waiting 
at the landing-place. The Queen instantly mounted, and 
hurried off to Niddry Oasile, in West Lothian; she proceeded 
next day to Hamilton. The news flow like lightning throughout 
the country, and spread enthusiasm everywliere. The people 
i*emembercd Marj^’s gentleness, grace, and beauty,—they re¬ 
membered her misfoi’tunea also—and if they reflected oti her 
errors, they thought they bad been pimislieJ with sufficient 
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aeTerity. On Sunday, Mary waa a sad aad helpless captive in 
n lonely tower. On the Saturday following, she was at the 
head of a powerful confederacy, hy which nine earls, nine 
bishops, eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of high rank, 
engaged to def^^nd her peraon and restore her power. But this 
gleam of success was only tcmjx^rary. 

It was the Queen’s purpose to place her person in security 
in the castle of Dumbarton, and her army, under the Earl of 
Argylc, proposed to carry her thither in a species of triumph. 
The Regent was lying at Glasgow with much inferior forces; 
but, with just confidence in his own military skill, as well as 
the talents of Morton, und the valour of Kirkaldy, aiul other 
experienced soldiers, he determined to meet the Queen’s Lords 
in their proposed march, and to give them battle. 

On 13tb May 1568 Murray oc^ciipW the tillage of Lang- 
side, which lay full in the march of the Queen’s army. The 
EJamiltoDs, and other giiitlcmen of Mary’s troop, rushed forth 
with ill-considered valour to dispute the pass. They fought, 
however, with obstinacy, after the Scottish manner; tljat is, 
they pressed on each other front to front, each fixing bis spear 
in bis opponent’s target, and then endeavouring to bear him 
down, as two bulls do when tliey encounter each other. 
Morton decided the battle by attacking the fiank of the 
Hamiltons, while their column was closely engaged in the 
front. The measure was decisive, aud the Queen’s army was 
completely routed. 

Queen Mary belicld this final and fatal defeat from a caatle 
called Crookstane, about four miles from Paisley, where she 
aud Damley had spent some happy days after their marriage, 
and which, therefore, must have been the scene of bitter re- 
ccUectioDs. It was soon evident that there was no resource 
but in flight, and, escorted by I»rd Herries and a few faithful 
followers, she rode sixty miles before she stopped at the abbey 
of Dundrennan, in Galloway. From this place she had the 
means of retreating either to France or England, as she should 
ultimately determine. In France she was sure to have been 
well received; but England afforded a nearer, and, as she 
thought, an equally safe place of refuge. 

Foigettiug, therefore, the various causes of emulation which 
existed betwixt Elisabeth and herself and remembering only 
the smooth and flattaring words which she had received from 
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her sister sovereign, it did not occur to the Scottish Queen 
thnt she should incur any risk hy throwing herself upon the 
hospitality of England. It may also be supposed, that poor 
Mary, amongst whose faults want of generosity could not be 
reckoned, judged of Elizabeth according to the manner in 
which she would herself have treated the Queen of England 
in the soiue situation. She therefore resolved to take refuge 
in Elizabeth's kingdom, in spite of the opposition of her wiser 
attendants. They kneeled and entreated in vain. She entered 
tlie fatal boat, crossed the Solway, and delivered herself up to 
a gentleman named Lowther, the English deputy-warden. 
Much surprisc<l, doubtless, at tho incident, ho scut express 
to inform Queen Elizabeth; and receiving the Scottish Queen 
with os much res|)ect he hiuX the means of showing, lodged 
her in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth had two courses in her power, which might 
be more or less generous, but were alike just aud lawhiL She 
might have received Queen Mary honourably, and afforded 
her the succour she petitioned for; or, if she did not think 
that expedient, she might have allowed her to remain in her 
dominions, at liberty to depart from them freely, as she had 
entere<l them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as she was upon other occasiou.s of her 
reign, acted on the present from mean and envious motives. 
She saw in the fugitive who implored her protection a princess 
who possessed a right of succession to the crown of England, 
which, by the Catholic part of her subjents at least, was held 
superior to her own. She remembered that Mary liad been lo*] 
to assume the arms and titles of the English monarelty, or 
rather, that the French had assumed them in her name, when 
she was in cbihlhood. She recollected that M^try had been 
her rival in aocoinplishmeuts; and certainly she di(l not forget 
that she was her superior in youth and beauty; and hod the 
advantage, as she had expressed it herself, to be the mother of 
a fair son, while she remained a barren stock. Eli^betb, 
therefore, considered the Scottish Queen not as a sister and 
friend in distress, but as an enemy, oyer whom circumstances 
had given her power, and determined upon reducing her to the 
condition of a captive. 

In pursuance of the line of conduct to which this mean train 
of reasoning led, the unfortunate Mary was surroundod by 
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English guards; and, as Elizabeth reasonably doubted that if 
she were left upon the Border, the fugitive Queen might 
obtain aid from her adherents in Scotland, she was removed to 
Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire. But some pretext was wanting 
for a conduct so violent, so ungenerous, and so unjust, and 
Elizabeth aintrived to find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mary^s flight to England, had 
endeavoured to vindicate his conduii: in the eyes of Queen 
Elizabeth, by alleging that his sister hai) been accessory to the 
murder of her husband Damlcy, in order that she might marry 
her paramour Bothwell. Now, although this, supposing it to 
be true, was very criminal conduct, yet Elizabeth hod not tlie 
least title to constituto herself judge in the matter. Mary was 
no subject of hers, nor, according to the law of nations, ha<l the 
English Queen any right to act as umpire in the quarrel 
between the Scottish sovereign and her subjects. But she 
extorted, in the following nmnner, a sort of acquiescence in her 
right to decide, from the Scottish Queen. 

The messengers of Queen Elizabeth informed Mary, that 
their mistress regretted extremely that slie coulil not at opcc 
admit her to her presence, nor give her the affectionato recep¬ 
tion which she longed to atford her, until her visitor stood 
clear, in the eyes of the world, of the scandalous accusations 
t»f her Scottish subjects. Mary at once undertook to make her 
innocence evhlent to Elizabeth's satisfaction; and this the 
Queen of England pretended to consider as a call upon herself 
to act as umpire in the quarrel betwixt Maty and the party by 
which she bad been deposed and exiled. It was in vain that 
Mary remonstrated, that, in agreeing to remove Elizalteth’s 
scruples, she acted merely out of reaped to her opinion, and a 
desire to conciliate her favour, but not with the purpose of 
constituting the English Queen her judge in a formal trial. 
Elizabeth was deterniined to keep the advantage which she 
had attained, and to act as if Maiy hoA, of her full free will, 
rendered her rival the sole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England accordingly appointed uomaussioners 
to hear the pai ties, and consider the evidence which was to 
be laid before them by both sides. The Regent Murray 
appeared in person before these commissioners, in the odious 
character of the accuser of his sister, benefactross, and sovereign. 
Queen Mary also sent the most able of her adherents, the 
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Bishop of K 066 , Lord HerrioB, and otheis, to plead the caae on 
her aide. 

The OommissioD met at York in October 1568. The 
proceediogB commenced with a singular attempt to establish 
the obsolete question of the allef^ed supremacy of England orer 
Scotland. ** You come hitlier,’^ a^ud the English commiasioners 
to the Kegent and bis assistants, *^to submit the differences 
which (liTiiie the kingdom of Scotland to the Queen of England, 
and therefore I first require of you to pay her Groce tbo 
homage due to her.” The Earl of Murray blushed and was 
silent But Maitland of Lethington answered with spirit— 
“When Elizabeth restores to Scotland the carliloin of Hun¬ 
tingdon, with Cumberland, Northumberland, and such other 
lands as Scotland did of old possess in England, we will do 
such homage for these territoried as was done by tlie ancicut 
sorereigns of Scotland who eiyoyed them. As to the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, they are more free than those of 
England, which lately paid Peter-pence,to Rome.” 

This question being wruved, they entered on the proper 
business of the Commission. It was not without hesitation 
that Murray wiis induced to state his accusation in explicit 
terms, and there was still greater difijculty in obtaining from 
him any evidence in support of the odious charges of matrimonial 
infidelity, and accession to the murder of her husband, with 
which that accusation charged Mary. It is true, the QueeiVe 
conduct had been unguarded and imprudent, but there was no 
arguing from thence that she was guilty of the foul crime 
charged. Something like proof was wanted, and at length a box 
of letters and papers was produced, stated to have been taken 
from a servant of Bothwell, called Dalgleisb. These letters, if 
genuiue, certainly proved that Mary was a paramour of Bothwell 
while Damicy was yet alive, and that she knew and approved oi 
the murder of that ill-fated young man. But the letters were 
alleged by the Queen^s commissioners to be gross forgeries, devised 
for the purpose of slandering their mistress. It is most remark¬ 
able that Dalgicish ha<l bee^ nondomned and executed without 
a word being asked him about these letters, even if it had been 
only to prove that they had been found in his* possession. Lord 
Herries and the Bishop of Ross did not rest satisficil with de* 
fending the Queen; they charged Murray himself with having 
confederated with Bothwell for the destruction of Damley. 
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At the end of fire months* iDTeetigatioo, the Queen of 
England informed both parties that she had, on the one hand, 
seen nothing which induced her to doubt the worth and honour 
of the Earl of Murray, while, on the other hand, he had, in her 
opinion, provenothing of the criminal charges which he had 
brought against bis sovereign. She was therefore, she said, 
determined to leave the affairs of Scotland as she had found 
them. 

To have treated both parties impartially, as her sentence 
seemed intended to imply her desire to do, the Queen ought 
to have restored Mary to liberty. But while Murray was 
sent down with the loan of a large sum of money, Mary was 
retained in tliat captivity which was only to end with her life. 

Murray returned to Scotland, having ha^l all the advantage 
of the conference at York. His coffers were replenished, and 
his power confirmed, by the favour of Queen Elizabeth; and 
he had little diSiculty in scattering the remains of the Queen’s 
Lords, who, in fact, had never been able to make head since 
the battle (»f X^angside, and the flight of their mistress. 

In the meantime some extraordinary events took place in 
Englaml. The Duke of Norfolk had formed a plan to restore 
Queen Mary to liberty, and was in recompense to be rewarded 
with her hand in marriage. The Kegcut Murray had been 
admitted into the secret of this plot, although it may be 
supposed the object was not very acceptable to him. Many of 
the great nobles hud agreed to join in the undertaking, par¬ 
ticularly the powerful Earls of Westmoreland and Nortiiumber- 
land. The plot of Norfolk was discovered and proved against 
him chiefly by the declarations of Jlurray, who meanly betrayed 
the secret entrusted to him; Norfolk was in consequence seized 
upon, committed to confinemeut, and, a few months afterwards, 
upon the discovery of some new intrigues, was tried and 
executed. 

But before this catastrophe, Northiuuberland and Westmore¬ 
land imhe<l into a hasty rebellion, which they were unable to 
conduct with sufficient vigour. Their troops dispersed without 
a battle before the army which Queen Elizabeth sent against 
them. Westmoreland found a secure refuge among the Scot¬ 
tish Borderers, who were favourable to the cause of Mary. 
They assisted him in his escape to the sea-coast, and he Anally 
made his way to Flanders, and died in exile Northumberland 

21 
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was leas fortunate. A Borderer^ named Hector Armstrong of 
Harlaw, treacherously betrayed him to the Itegcnt Murray, 
who refused indeed to deliver liim up to Quocu Elizabeth, 
but detained him prisoner in that same lonely castle of Loch- 
Iflven, whicli had been lately the scene of Mary’s captivity. 

All those sueex^ssive events tended to establish tljc power of 
Murray, and to diminish the coura^. of such lunls as remained 
attached to the opposite party. But it happeus frequently, 
that when men appear most secure of the object they have 
been toiling for, their views arc suddenly and strangely dis¬ 
appointed. A blow was impending over Murray from a quarter 
which, if named to the haughty Regent, he would probably have 
despised, since it originated in the resentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the Hsimiltons, who 
had been most active on that occasion, were .sentenced to die, 
as being guilty of treason against James VL, iu having ( Spoused 
bis TDotheris cause. In this doom there was little justice, con¬ 
sidering bow the country was dividc<l between the cluims of 
the uiotlicr aud the son. But the decree was not acted upon, 
and the persons condemned rc(«ivc<l their pardon through the 
mediation of John Knox with the Regent. 

One of the individuals thus pardoned was Hamilton of Both' 
wellhaugh, a man of a fierce and vindictive cliaraclcr. Like 
others in his condition, he was punislicJ by the forfeiture of 
his property, although his life was spared. His wife bad 
brought him, as her portion, the lands of WoodhouBclcc, near 
Roslin, and these were bestowed by Murrsiy upon one of his 
favourites. ThU jicrson exercised the right so rudely, as to 
turn Hamilton’s wife out of her own house undrcsscfl, aud un¬ 
protected from the fury of the weather. In con.sequence of 
this brutal treatment, she became bmaiie, and died. Her 
husband vowed revenge, not on the actu^ author of bis mis¬ 
fortune, but uiK}u the Itcgeot Murray, whom he consideixjd as 
the original cause of it, and whom his family prejudices induced 
him to regard as the usurper of the sovereigu power, and the 
oppressor of the name and house of Uainiltoii. There is little 
doubt that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, a:iJ some others 
of his name, encouraged Bothwellhaugh in tliis desperate 
resolution. 

The assassin took his measures with every mark of delibera¬ 
tion. Having loamt that the Regent was to pass through 
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Linlithgow on a certain day^ he secretly introduced himself 
into an empty bouse belonging to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, which bad in fi^nt a wooden balcony ^57^ 
looking upon the street Bothweilbaugh bung a black 
cloth on tiie wall of the capartmeiit where he lay, that his shadow 
might not be .>uen from without, and spread a mattrasa on the 
floor, that the sound of his feet might not be heard from 
beneath. To secure his escape he fastened a fleet horse in the 
ganl<m behind the house, and pulled down the lintel stones 
from tlio poets of the gard<ui door, so that he might be able to 
pass through it on horseback. He also strongly barricaded 
the front door of the house, which opened to the street of the 
town. Having thus prepared all for concealment until the 
deed was done, and for escape aiterwards, ho aruied himself 
with a loaded carabine, shut himself up iu the lonely chamber, 
and waited tho arrival of his victim. 

Some friend of Murray transmitted to him a hint of the 
danger which he nugbt incur, in passing through the street of 
a phvx} in which he was known to have enemies, anil advised 
that he should avoid it by going round on the outside of the 
town; or, at least, by riding Imstily jiost tho lodging which 
was mure pirticularly suspected, as belonging to the llamUtous. 
But the Rugent, thinking that the step recommeuded w'ould 
have an appearance of timidity, held on his way through the 
crowded street As be came opposite the fatal balcony, his 
horse being somewhat retarded by the number of spectotors, 
Bothwellhaiigh had time to take a deliberate aim. He flred 
the carabine, and the Regent fell, mortally wounded. The ball, 
after passing through bis body, killed the horse of a gentleman 
who rode on his right hand. His attendants rushed furiously 
at the door of the house from which the shot had issued; but 
Bothwellbaugh^s precautions hail been so seciwely taken that 
they were unable to force their entrance till be had mounted 
his good horse, and escaped through the garden gate. He woe 
notwithstanding pursued so closdy, that he had very nearly 
beeu taken ; but after spur and whip bad both failed, he 
pricked his horse with bis dagger, compelled him to take a 
desperate leap over a ditch, which his puisuera were unable to 
cross, and thus made his escape. 

The Regent died in the course of the night, leaving a 
character which has been, perhaps, too highly ezte^ed by one 
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clasB of authors, and too much depreciated hj another, according 
as hie conduct to his sister was approved or condemned* 

The murderer escaped to France. In the civil wars of that 
country an attempt was maile to engage him, as a known 
desperado, in tlie assassination of the Admiral Coligni; but bo 
resented it a deadly insult. He bad slain a man in Scotland, 
he said, from whom he ha<l sustained a mortal injury; hut the 
world could not engage him to attempt the life of one against 
whom he had no personal cause of quarrel 

The death of Murray had been an event expected by many 
of Queen Mary’s adherents. The very night after it happened, 
Scott of Bucclouch and Ker of Fairuichirst broke into England, 
and ravaged the frontier with more than their wonted severity. 
When it was remarked by one of the snH'crers under this foray, 
that the Regent would punish the party concerned in such 
illegal violence, the Borderer replied contemptuously, that the 
Regent wsis as cold os his bridle-bit This served to show that 
their leaders had been privy to B<iibwellhaugh’s action, and now 
desired to take advantage of it, in order to give grounds for 
war between the countries. But Queen Elizabeth was contented 
to send a small army to the frontier, to bum the castles aud 
ravage the estates of the two clans which had been engaged iu the 
hostile inroad; a service which they executed with much severity 
on the clans of Scott and Eer, without doing injuiy to those 
other Borderers against whom their mistieas hod no complaint. 

Upon the death of Murray, Lenuox was chosen Regent 
He was the father of the murdered Darnley, yet showed no 
excessive thiret of vengeance. He endeavoured to procure a 
union of parties, for the purpose of domestic peace. But men’s 
minds on both sides bad become too much exasperated against 
each other. The Qmx’u’s jiarty was strengthened by Maitland 
of Lcthington and Kirkaidy of (rrange joining that faction, 
after having been long the boast of that of the King* Letlung- 
ton we have often mentioned as one of the ablest men in 
Scotland, and Eiikaldy was certainly one of the bravest. 
He was, besides, Governor of E<linburgh Castle, and his de¬ 
claring that he held that important place for the Queen gave 
great spirit to Maiys adherents. At the same time, 
April 157 L deprived of a stronghold of scarcely in¬ 

ferior consequence, by the loss of Dumbarton Castle in the 
following eztraordinaiy manner. 
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This fortress is one of the stroogest places in the worlds It 
is situated on a rock» which rises almost perpendicularly from 
a level plain to the height of several hundred feet On the 
summit of this rock the buildings are situated, and as there 
is only one ac^'^^s from below, which rises by steps, and is 
strongly guarded and fortiBed, the fort might be almost held 
to be impregnable, that is, impossible to be taken. One Cap¬ 
tain Crawford of Jordauhill, a distinguished adherent of the 
King’s party, resolved, nevertheless, to make an attempt on this 
formidable castle. 

He took advantage of a misty and moonless night to bring 
to the foot of the castlc-rock the scullngdadders which he had 
provided, choosing for his terrible ex}>eriiDent the place where 
the rock was highest, and where less )>aiiis were taken to keep 
a regular guard. This choice was fortunate; for the first 
ladder broke with the weight of the men who attempted to 
mount, and the noise of the fall must have betrayed them had 
there been any sentinel witliiu bearing. Crawford, assisted by 
a soldier who had deserted from the castle, and was acting as 
his guide, renewed the attempt in person, and having scrambled 
up to a projecting ledge of ruck where there was some footing, 
contrived to make fast the ladder, by tying it to the roots of a 
tree, which grew about midway up the rock. Here they found 
a small fiat surface, sufficient, however, to afford footing to the 
w'hole party, which was, of course, very few in innul^r. In 
scaling the second precipice, another accident took place:— 
One of the paity, subject to epileptic fits, \vas seized by one 
of these att^ks, brought on |)orhaps by terror, while he was 
in the act of climbing up the ladder, liis illness made it im 
possible for him either to ascend or descend. To have slain 
the man would have been a cruel expedient, besides tliat the 
fall of Ins body might hav« abinned the gaiTison. Craw'ford 
caused him, therefore, to be tied to the ladder, which they 
turned, and thus mounted with ease. When the party gained 
the summit, they slew the sentinel ere he had time to give the 
alarm, and easily surprised the slumbering gaixisou, who had 
trusted too much to the security of their castle to keep good 
watch. This exploit of Crawford may compare with anything 
of the kind which we read of in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of St Andrews, was made prisoner 
in T^nmbnrton, where he had t4ikcn refuge, as he was par* 
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ticularly hated by the King’s party. He was now in their 
hands, and, as tliey bad formerly proclaimed him a traitor, 
they now without scruple put him to death as such. This 
cruel deed occasioned other violences, by way of retaliation, 
wliich, in turn, led to fresh acts of bloodshed. All natural 
ties were forgotten in the distinction of Kinsmen and Queens- 
men; and, as neither party gave quarter to their opx>onents, 
the civil war assumed a most horrible aspect. Fathers, and 
sons, and brothers, took opposite sides, and fought against each 
other. The very children of the towns and villages formed 
themselves into bands for Ring James or Queen Mary, and 
fought iuvctenitely with stones, sticks, and knives. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party called a parlia¬ 
ment, wljich was attended only by the lords of their own side. 
The Queen’s Parliament met at Edinburgh, under protection 
of the castle, and its governor Kirkaldy, The King’s fiiction 
hod a much more numerous assembly, assuming the same 
denomination, at Stirling, where they produced the young King, 
to give authority to their proceedings. The boy, with natural 
childishness, taking notice of a rent in the carpet which 
covered the tabic at w'hich the clerks sat, observed, “there 
was a bole in the Parliament.” These words were remarked 
afterwards, as if they Iiad contained a sort of prophecy of the 
following singular event:— 

Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if successful, he 
would have put a conjfjlcte stop to the proceedings of the 
King’s Parliament, nay, to the civil war itself He sent for 
Bucclcuch and Fairuichirst, already noticed as r^alous partisans 
of Mary, desiring them to bring a large party of their best horse¬ 
men, and joined with them the Lord Claud Uamiltou, wdth a 
detachment of infantry. The whole were guided by a man of 
the name of Bell, who knew the town of Stirling, being a native 
of that place. On the 4th of September 1571 he introduced 
the party, consisting of about five hundred men, into the 
middle of the town, at four in the morning, without even a dog 
barking at them. They then raised the alarm, crying out, 
God and tlie Queen ! think on the Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews! all U our own! ” Acconling to the directions they 
had received, they sent parties to the different bouses of which 
the King’s I^rds had taken possession, and made them prisoners 
without resistance, except on the part of Morton, whose obsti^ 
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nate valour obliged them to set fire to his lodgiaga He thee 
reluctantly surrendered himself to Bucclcuch^ who was his near 
connection. But hia resistance hod gained some time, and the 
assailants had scattered themselves in quest of plunder. At 
this moiuent, Mar brought a party of musketeers out of the 
castle, and plying them behind the walls of a house which he 
had commenced building on the castle-hill, he opened a heavy 
and unexpected fire upon the Queensmen. Tliesc being already 
in disorder, were struck with panic in the moment of victory, 
and began to ily. The scctie was now completely changed, 
and they who had been triumphant the moment before, were 
glad to burreuder to their own captives. Lennox the Kegent 
hod been mouutcd beldnd S])Cm of Wormeston, who had made 
him captive. He was a particular object of vengeance to the 
Hamiltons, who longed to requite the death of the Archbishop 
of St Andrews. He was killed, t\a was believed, by Lord 
Claud Hanultoii’s onlers, and Speus, who most honourably 
endeavoured to protect his prisoner, was slain at the same 
time. The Queen’s party retreated out of Stirling without 
mucli loss, for the Bonlerers carried olf all the horses, upon 
which the opposite [>arty might have followed them. Kirkaldy 
received the news of the Ilcgcnt’s death with much dissatisfac¬ 
tion, abusing those who commanded the party as disorderly 
beasts, who neither knew bow to gain a victory, nor how to 
use it. Had bo placed himself at the head of the detachment, 
as he had earncbtly dosircil to do, it is probable that the Raid 
of Stirling might have ended the war. As it fell out, the 
quarrel was only embittered, if possible, by the death of Lennox. 

The Earl of Mar was named Kegent on the King’s side. 
He WAS a man of fair an<l modenite views, and so honourably 
desirous of restoring the blessing of peace to his country, that the 
impossibility of attaining his object is said to have shortened 
his life. He died 29th October 1572, having been Regent 
little more than one year. 

The Ijarl of Morton was next made Regent We have seen 
that this nobleman, however respectable for course and talents, 
was nevertheless of a fierce, treacherous, and cruel disposition. 
He had been concerned in Rtzzio’s murder, and was at least 
acquainted with that of Darnlcy. It was to be expected that 
he would continue the war with the same ferocious cruelty by 
which it had been diatinguished, instead of labouring, like Mar, 
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to diminish its violence. This fell out accordingly. Each 
party continued to execute their prisooera; and as akirinishea 
were daOy fouglit, the number of persooB who fell by the 
sword, or died upon the gibbet, was fearfully great. From the 
family name of Morton, these were called the Douglases’ ware. 

After tlicse hostilities had existed for about five years, the 
Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earl of Huntly, the two prin¬ 
cipal nobles who had supported the Queen’s cause, submitted 
themselves to the King’s authority, and to the sway of the 
Regent Eirkaldy of Grunge, assist^ by the counsels of Mait¬ 
land of Lethingtou, continued to maintain the castle of Edin¬ 
burgh against Morton. But Queen Elixubeth, who became 
now desirous of ending tbe Scottish dissensions, sent Sir 
William Drury from Berwick with a considerable tiuml)cr [1600] 
of regular forces, and, wijut was still more needful, a large train 
of ailrillcry, which formed a close siege around the castle of 
Edinburgli. The garrison were, however, much more distressoil 
for provisions than by the shot of tbe English batteries. It 
was not till after a valiant defence, in the course of which one 
of the springs which supplied the fortress with water was dried 
up, and tbe other l>ecame choked with ruins, tltat the gallant 
Kirkaldy was compelled to capitulate. 

After a siege of thirty-three days he surrendored to the 
English general, who promised that his mistress should inter¬ 
cede with the Regent for favourable treattueut to the governor 
and his adherents. This might the rather have been expected, 
because Morton and Kirkaldy had been at one time great 
friends. But the Regent was earnest in demanding the life of 
bis valorous opponent; and Elizabeth, with little regard to 
her general’s honour or her own, abandoned tbe prisoners to 
Morton’s vengeance. Eirkaldy and his brother were publicly 
executed, to the great regret even of many of the King’s party 
themselves. Maitland of Lethington, more famed for talents 
than integrity, despaired of obtaining mercy where none had 
been extended to Eirkaldy, and put a period to his existence 
by taking poison. Thus ended the civil wars of Queen Mary's 
reign, with the death of tbe brav^t soldier, and of the ablest 
statesman, in Scotland; for such were Eirkaldy and Maitland. 

From the time of surrender of Edinburgh Castle, 29th 
May 1673, the Regent Morton was in complete possession of 
the supreme power in Scotland. As Queen Elizabeth had 
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been hia coustaiit friend during tUe cstU wars, be paid devoted 
attODtiou to bef wkbes wlieu be became tbe undisputed ruler 
of tbe kingdom. 

Morton even went so far as to yield up to the justice, or 
tbe revenge, of the English Queen, that unfortunate Earl of 
North urn l^rlaud, who, as I formerly mentioned, bad raised a 
rebellion in England, aud flying into Scotland, had been 
confiuiul by tbe Regent Murray in Locbleven Castle. 

Tho surrender of tliis unfortunate nobleman to England was 
a great stain, not only on tbe character of Morton, but on that 
of Scotland in genei^, which hud liitberto been accounted a 
safe aud bospitable place of refuge for those whom misfortune 
or political faction bad exiled from their own country. It was 
the more particularly noticed, W^use when Morton bimself 
bad been forced to fly to England, on account of bis share in 
Bizzio’s murder, be bad been courteously received aud protected 
by tbe uuhappy nobkanau whom be bad now deliver^ up to 
his lute. It was an aflditioiial and aggravating circumstance, 
that it was a Douglas who betrayed a Percy; and when tiie 
annals of their ancestors were considered, it was found that 
while they presented many acta of open hostility, many in* 
stances of close and Arm alliance, they never till now had 
utforded an example of rniy act of treachery exercised by the 
oue family against the other. To complete tbe infamy of tbe 
transaction, a sum of money was pmd to tbe Regent on this 
occasion, which be divided with Douglas of Lochloven. Nor- 
tbumberland was beheaded at York, 1572. 

In other respects, Scotland derived great advantage from 
the i)oace with England, us some degree of repose was highly 
necessary to this distracted couotiy. Tbe peace now made 
continued, with little intemiptiuu, for thirty years and upwards. 

On one occusiou, however, a smart action took place betwixt 
the Scots aud Euglitdi, which, though of little consequence, I 
may here tell you of, chiefly bemuse it was the last consideiable 
skinnlsb—with the exception of a deed of bold daring, of 
which I shall 6}>eak by and by—which tbe two nations had, or, 
it is to be hoped, ever wiU have, with each other. 

It was the course adopted for preserving peace upon the 
Border, that the wardens on each side used to meet on days 
appointed, and deliver up to each other tbe malefactors who 
had comuiitted aggressions upon either country, or else 
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pecuniary reparation for the trespaases whicli they liad done. 
On the 7tb July 1575, Carmichael, as Karden for the Scottish 
Middle Marches, met Sir John Foster, the English officer on 
the opposite frontier, each being, as usual, accompanied by the 
guards belonging to their office, as well as by the armed clans 
inhabiting their jurisdiction. Foster was attended by the men 
of Tynedale, in greater numbers than those of the Scottish 
Borderers, all well armed with jack and epear, as well as bows 
and arrows. The meeting was at first peaceful The wardens 
commenced their usual business of settling delinquencies; and 
their attendants l^egan to traffic with each other, and to engage 
in sports and gaming. For, notwithstanding their habitual 
iocursionA a sort of acquaintance was always kept up between 
the Borderers on both sides, like that which takes pla^ betwixt 
the outposts of two contending armies. 

During this mutual friendly intercourse, a dispute arose 
between tlio two wardens, Carmichael desiring deliv<Ty of an 
English depredator, for whom Foster, on the other huud, re- 
fused to be res]X)D8ihle. They t)oth arose from tlieir seats as 
the debate grew warm, and Sir John Foster told Cannichael, 
contemptuously, he ought to mutch himself with his equals. 
The English Borderers immediately raised their wur-cry of 
it, Tynedale!’^ and without further ceremony shot a 
flight of arrows among the Scots, who, few in number, and 
surprised, were witli difficulty able to keep their ground. A 
band of the citizens of Je<lburgh arrived just in time to support 
their countrymen, and turn the fate of the day; for most of 
them having firearms, the old Englldi long-bow no more pos¬ 
sessed its ancient superiority. After a smart action, the Eng¬ 
lish were driven from the field; Sir John Foster, with many 
of the English gentlemeti, being made prisoners, were sent 
to the Regent Morton t<» be at his disposal. Sir George 
Heron of Chipcliasc, and other persons of condition, were 
slain on the English side. The Scots lost but ono gentleman 
of name. 

Morton, a&md of Queen Elizabeth’s displeasure, though the 
offence had been given by the English, treated the prisoners 
with distinction, and dismissei] them, not only without ransom, 
but with presents of falcons, and other tokens of respect Are 
you not well treated said a Scotsman to one of these liberated 
prisoners, ^^sinoe we give you live hawks for dead herons 1” 
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TbzB ekirtnish^ called the Raid of the Redewair, took place 
on the mountainous ridge of the Carter. It produced no in¬ 
terruption of concord between ibt two countries, being passed 
over as a casual affray. Scotland, therefore, enjoyed the bless- 
of peace and tranquillity during the greater part of Mor¬ 
ton’s regency. 

But the advantages which the kingdom derived from peace, 
were in some measure destroyed by the corrupt and oppressive 
government of the Regent, who turned his thoughts almost 
entirely to amassing treasure, by every means in bis power. 
The eitensive property, which formerly belonged to the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church, was a mine out of which Morion and 
the other great nobles contrived to work for themselves a 
great deal of wealth. This they did chiefly by dealing with 
those who were placed in the room of the abbots and priors as 
commendators, by which word the Scots distinguished a lay¬ 
man who obtain^ possesaioD of an ecclesiastical benefice. To 
these comTDendatora the nobles applied, and, by fair means or 
force, compelled them to make over and transfer to tliem the 
property of the abbacies, or at least to grant it to them in long 
leasee for a trifling rent. That you may understand how this 
sort of business was managed, I will ^ve you a curious instance 
of it:— 

In August 1570 Allan Stewart, commendator of the ab¬ 
bacy of Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, was prevailed on to visit the 
Earl of Caseilis, who conveyed him, partly against his will, to 
a lonely tewor, which overhangs the sea, called the Black 
Vault of Dennre, the ruins of which are yet visible. He was 
treated for some time kindly; but as his arms and servants 
were removed from him, be soon saw reason to consider him¬ 
self less as a friendly guest than as a prisoner, to whom soma 
foul piny was intended. At length the Earl conveyed his 
guest into a private chamber, in which there was no furniture 
of any kind eiccepting a huge clumsy iron grate or gridiron, 
beneatli which was a fire of charcos^ “And now, my lord 
abbot,” said the Earl of Cusailis, ^*will you be pleased to sign 
these dee<ls V* And so saying, he Imd before him leases and 
other papers, transferring the whole lands of the abbacy of 
Crossraguel to the Earl himself. The commendator refus^ to 
yield up the property or to suliscribe the deeds. A party of 
ruflians then entered, and seizing the unhappy man, stripped 
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him of his dotbcs, and forcibly stretched him on the iron bars, 
where ho lay, scorclied by the fire beneath^ while they basted 
him with oil, a cook bastes the joint of meat which she 
roasts upon a spit. The agony of such torture was not to 
be endureJ. The poor man cried pitifully, begging they 
would put him to itistant death, rather than subject him to 
this lingering misery, and offered bis purse, with the money it 
contained, to any who would in mercy shoot him through the 
head. At length he was obliged to promise to subscribe what¬ 
ever the Earl wished, rather than endure the excessive torture 
any longer. The letters and leases being then presented to 
him, he signed them witli bU half-roasted band, while the Earl 
all the while cxclmmed, with the most impudent hypocrisy, 
Benedicite I you are the most obstinate mao I ever saw, to 
oblige me to use you thus: I never thought to have treated 
any one as your Btubbornness has made me treat you.'’ The 
commendator was afterwards delivered by a party commanded 
by Hamilton of Bargany, who attacked the Black Vault of 
Denuie for the purpose of his liberatium But the wild, savage, 
and ferocious conduct of the Earl shows in what maimer the 
nobles obtained grants of the church lamU from those who bad 
possession of them for the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the example of another 
and less violent morlc of appropriating Churc^h revenues to his 
own purj>o8fts. This was by reviving the order of bishops, 
which had been discarded from the Presbyterian form of Church 
government. For example, on the execution of the Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, he caused Douglas, Rector of St. 
Andrews, to lye made archbishop in his place; but then he 
allowed this nominal prelate only a small \>ension u\it of the 
large revenues of the bibliopric, and retained jx^&session of all 
tlie rest of the income for his own advantage, though the rents 
were levied in the bishop's name. 

These and other innovations gave gre^t distresB to John 
Knox, the bold and inflexible fifth er of the Scottish Reform a- 
tion. He saw with pmn that the Protestant nobles were likely 
to dimixiisli even the scanty subsistence which bud hitherto 
been supplied to the Scottish clergy, out of the ample funds 
belonging originally to the Cburcli of Rome. He was also 
jealous of the republican equality of the clergy, when he be¬ 
held the Cliurcb of Scotland innovated upon by this new 
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introduction of bisbopS} though with limited incomes nnd di¬ 
minished power. For these and other reasons be had more 
than once bitterly rebuked the Regent Morton; 
but when this remarkable man died, the Regent, 
who attended his funeral, pronounced oTer his coffin 
an euJogium liuver to be furgotteii.—“There lies he,” said 
Morton, “who never feared the face of man.” 

In the State as in the Church, the Regent displayed symp- 
toms of a vindictive, avaricious, and corrupt disposition. Al¬ 
though the civil ware were ended, he resolved to avenge upon 
the Hamiltons the continued support which that powerful 
family had given to the Queen’s party, and the obstacles which 
they had thrown in the way of his own exaltation. He pro¬ 
ceeded to act against them as public enemies, drove them out 
of Scotland, and seized u]>on their estates. The Earl of Arran, 
eldest brother of tlie family, to whom the estates actually be¬ 
longed, was insane, and in a state of confinement; but this did 
not prevent Morton from declaring that the earldom and the 
lands belonging to it wore forfeite<1,—an abuse of law which 
sf^andalised all honest men. 

It was not only by confiscation that Morton endeavoured to 
amass wealth. He took money for tlic offices which he had it 
in his iK>w€r to bestow. Even in administering justice, his 
hands were not pure from bribes; to di8|>ea8e the behests of 
law from favour or love of gmn is one of the greatest crimes 
of which a public man can be guilty. 

It is told of Morton, in a history of the family of Somer¬ 
ville, that a nobleman of that house having a great and import¬ 
ant cause to be decided, in which the influence of the Regent 
might assuredly occasion it to be deterniined as he himself 
should think fit, he followed, by the advice of an ancient and 
6xperieQce<l acquaintance of the Regent, the following singular 
course:—Lord Somerville waited on the Earl of Morton, and 
recommended his case to his favourable opinion,—a kind of 
personal solicitation which was then much in use. Having 
spoken with the Regent for a short time, he turned to depart, 
and, opening bis purse, os if to take out some money to give 
to the ushers and attendants, as was the custom upon such oc¬ 
casions, he left the purse on the table as though he had forgot 
it Morton called after him,—“ My lord, your purse-—you have 
forgotten your purse I”—but Lord Somerville hastened away 
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without turning book. He heard Dothing more of the purse^ 
which he had taken care should he pretty full of 
uT 7 ^ gold; but Lord Morton that day decided the caiise in 
his favour. 

InBtances of such base profligacy by degrees alienated from 
Morton oven the affections of his b^t fiiendS| and his govern¬ 
ment at length became so unpopular, that a universal wish was 
entertained that the King would put an end to the Regency 
by taking the government into his own hands. 

These opinions prevailed so generally, that Morton, on the 
12th March 1578, resigned his office of Regent, and retired 
to reside in his castle of Dalkeith, as a private man, leaving 
the affairs of state to be administered by a council of nobles, 
twelve in number. But accustomed to be at the head of the 
government, he could not long remain inactive. He burst 
from bis seclusion in the gloomy fortress, which the people 
called the Lion’s Den, and using a mixture of craft and force, 
expelled the new counsellors; and once more, after the old 
Douglas’s fashion, obtained the supreme management of public 
affairs. But the sovereign was no longer a child. He was now 
be^nniiig to think and act for himself; and it is necessary you 
should know something of his character. 

James VI. was hut an infant when he was placed on the 
throne of his motlier. He was now only a boy of fourteen, 
very good-natured, and with as much iearuing as two excellent 
schoolmasters could cram him with. In fact, he had more 
learning than wisdom; and yet, in the course of bis future life, 
it did not appear that he was without good sense so much, os 
that l)e was destitute of the power to form manly purposes, and 
the firmness necessary to maiutsun them. A certain childish¬ 
ness and meanness of mind rendered his good scusc useless, 
and his learning ridiculous. Kven from his iofaucy he was 
passionately addicted to favourites, and already, in his tliirteenth 
or fourteenth year, there were two persons so high in his good 
graces that they could bring bim to do an)^hmg they pleased 
The first was Esme Stewart of Aubigny, a nephew of the 
late Earl of Lennox, and his heir. The King not only re¬ 
stored this young man to the honours of his family, but created 
him Duke of Lennox, and raised him with too prodigal gene¬ 
rosity to a high situation in the state. There was nothing in 
the character of this favourite cither to deserve such extreme 
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prefermeot or to make him uovortby of it. Ho was a gallant 
young gentleman, who waa deeply grateful to the King for hia 
bounty, and appears to have b^n disposed to enjoy it without 
injuring any one. 

Very diSlrcnt was the character of the other favourite of 
James VL This was Captain James Stewart, a second son of 
the family of Ochiltree. He wiu an unprincipled, abandoned 
man, without any wisdom except cunning, and only distin¬ 
guished by the audacity of his amhition and the boldness of his 
character. 

The counsels of these two favourites increased the King’s 
natural desire to put an end to the sway of Morton, and Stewart 
resolved that the pretext for his removal should also be one 
which should brhig him to the block. The grounds of accusa¬ 
tion were artfully chosen. The Earl of Morton, when be 
resigned the regency, had obtained a pardon under the great 
seal for all crimes and otfences which he hod or might have 
committed against the King; but there was no mention, in 
that i)ardoD, of the murder of Ketirj* Damley, the King's 
father; aud in counselling, if not in committing that murder, 
the Earl of Morton had certainly participated. The favourite 
Stewart took the office of accuser upon himself; and entering 
the King's chamber suddenly when the Privy Council were 
assembled, he dropped on his knees before James, and accused 
the Earl of Morton of having been concerned in the murder 
of tlie King’s father. To this Morton, with a haughty smile, 
replied, that he hod prosecuted the perpetrators of that offence 
too severely to make it probable that he himself was one of 
them All be demanded was a fair inquiry. 

Upon tins public accusation, the Earl, so lately the most 
powerful man in Scotland, was mode prisoner, and appointed 
to abide a trial The friends he had left earnestly exhorted 
him to fly. His nephew, the Earl of Angus, offer^ to raise 
his men, and protect him by force. Morton refused both offers, 
alleging he would wait the event of a fair investigation. The 
Queen of England interfered in Morton's behalf with such 
partial cage mesa, as perhaps prejudiced James still more against 
the prisoner, whom he was led to believe to be more attached 
to Elizabeth's service than to his own. 

Meantime the accuser, Stewart, was promoted to the earldom 
of Arrau, vacant by the forfeiture of the Eamiltons. Morton. 
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who had no knowledge of tbie prefenncnt, waa aatoniabed when 
he heard that the charge ran against him in the name of James, 
Earl of Arran. Wlicn it was ez})1ained to him who it was that 
now enjoyed the title, be obseiretl, Is it even sol then I know 
what I have to expect.” It was supposed that he recollected 
an old prophe(ty, which foretold “that the Bloody Heart ” (the 
cognisance of the Douglases) “should fall by the mouth of 
Arran;” and it was conjecturcdi that the fear of some one of 
the T1 ami] tons accomplishing that prophecy had made him the 
more actively violent in destroyiiig that family. If so, his own 
tyrannical oppression only opened the way for the creation of an 
Arran different from th<^ whom he had thought of. 

The trial of Morton appears to have been conducted with 
no attention to the rules of impartial justice; for the sciwants 
of the accused person were apprehended, anrl put to the toi*ture, 
in order to extort from them confessions wbicli mlglit be fatal 
to their master. Morton protestcnl againfit two or three pe}*8ons 
who were p]ace<l upon his jury, as being his mortal oneitiies; 
but tliey were nevertheless retained They brought in a 
verdict, iinding that he w!>s guilty, art and part, of the murder 
of Henry Damley. A man is sai<l to be art and ])art of a 
crime when bo contrives the manner of the deed, and concurs 
with and encourages those who commit the crime, although 
he does not put ids own liand to the actual execution of it. 
Morton hcaril the verdict with indignation, and struck his 
staff against the ground as he repeated the words, “ Art and 
part 1 art and part! God knoweth the contrary.” On the 
morning after his sentence be awoke from a profoun<l sleep— 
“On firmer nights,” he said, “I used to lie awake, thinking 
how I might defend myself; but now my mind is relieved of 
its burden.” Being conjured by the clergyman who attended 
him to confess all he knew of Heniy Darnley’s murder, he told 
them, os we have noticed elsewhere, that a proposal had been 
made to him by Bothwell to be accessory to the deed, but that 
be had refused to assent to it without an order under the 
Queen's hand, which Bothwell promised to procure, but could 
not, or at least did not, do so. Morton admitted that he liad 
kept the secret, not knowing, he said, to whom to discover it: 
for if be bad told it Queen Mary, she was herself one of the 
conspirators; if to Damley, he was of a disposition so fickle 
that the Queen would work it out of him, and then he, Morton, 
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was equally undone. He also admitted^ that be knew that 
his friend, dependent, and Idnsman, Archibald Douglas, was 
present at tho murder, whom, notwithstanding, he never 
brought to justice, buti on the contrary, continued to firvour. 
Upon the whoV. he seems to allow, that he suffered justly for 
concealing the crime, though he denied having given counsel or 
assistance to its actual execution. But it is all the same,’^ he 
said; should have bad the same doom, whether I were as 
innocent as St. Stephen, or aa guilty as Judas/' 

As they were al^ut to lead the Earl to execution, Captain 
Stewart, his accuser, now Earl of Arran, came to urge his sub- 
scribing a ]>ai)6r containing tho purport of his confcssioin 
Morton replied, pray you trouble mo not; I am now to 
prcpixrc for death, and cannot write in the state in which I 
am.'' Arran then desired to be reconciled to him, pretending 
he had only acted from public and conscientious motives. It 
is no time to count quarrels now;*' said the Earl —” I forgive 
you and all others.” 

This celebrated man died by a machine called the Maiden, 
which he himself hod introduced into Scotland from Halifax, 
in Yorkshire. The criminal who suffered by this 
engiue, was mljusted upon plunks, in a prostrate state, 
his neck being placed beneath a sharp axe, heavily 
loaded with lca<i, which was 6U£i>ended by a rope brought over 
a pulley. When the signal was given, the rope was cost loose, 
and the axe, descending on the neck of the condemned person, 
severed, of course, the head from the body. Morton submitted 
to bis fate with the most Christian fortitude ; and in him died 
the last of those terrible Douglases, whose talents and 
courage rendered them the pride of their countr}’, but whose 
ambition was often its scourge. No one could tell what became 
of the treasures he had amassed, and for the sake of which he 
sacrificed his popularity as u liberal, and his conscience as an 
honest, man. He was, or seemed to be, so poor, that when 
going to the scaffold, he borrowed money from a friend, that 
he might bestow a parting alms upon the mendicants who 
solicited his charity. Some have bought that his mass of 
wealth lies still concealed among the secret vaults of his castle 
of Dalkeith, now belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. But 
Hume of Godscroft, who writes the history of the Douglas 
family, says that large sums were expended by the Earl of 

23 
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AngtUj the Depbew of MortoD^ in maintsiining a number of 
exiles, who, like the Earl himself, were banished from Scotland, 
and at length, when paying away some money for this purpose, 
he was heard to say, “ The last of it is now gone, and I never 
looked tiiat it should have done so much This Gods- 

croft bolieve<l to allude to the final expenditure of the treasures 
of the Regent Morton. 

After the death of Morton, liis fault a and crimes were in a 
groat measure forgottcu, when it was observed that Arran 
(that is, Captaiu Stewart) possessed all the late Rcgcnt’A vices 
of corruption and oppression, without his wis<lom or his talents. 
Lennox, tlm Eing^s other favourite, was also unpopular, chiefly 
because he wu^ unacceptable to the clergy, who, although he 
avowedly professed the Protestant religion, were jealous of his 
retaining an attachment to the Catholic faith. This Buspicion 
arose from bis having betm educutc<] in Fmncc. Tlioy publicly 
preached against him as a great Chatnpion Ciillcd his Grace, 
who, if lio continued to oppose himself to religion, Rhoidd have 
little grace in the end.” 

A plot was formed among the discontented nobles to re- 
move the King's favourites from the court; and this wus to 
be accomplished by forcibly seizing on the person ol tlie King 
himself, which, during the minority of the priuoo, was the 
ordinary mode of changing un odmiuLstratiou in the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

On the 23<1 Aug\ist 15S2 the Earl of Cowrie invited the 
King to his castle at RutLven, under pretext of hunting ; he 
was joined by the Earl of Mar, Lord Lindsay, the Tutor of 
Glamis, and other noblemen, chiefly such os had been friendly 
to the Regent Morton, and who were, like luni, attached to 
Queen Elizabeth’s factiom When the King saw so many 
persons gather round him whom he knew to be of one way of 
thinking, and that hostile to hia present measureR, he became 
apprehensive of tlieir inteutions, and expre.s.sed himself desirous 
of leaving the castle. 

The nobles gave him to understand that he would not be 
permitted to do so; and when James rose and wont towards 
the door of the apartment, the Tutor of Glamis, a rude stem 
man, placed hbback against it, and compelled him to return. 
Affronted at tliis act of f>cr«on:d rcAtrniut and violence, the 
King burst into teavi^. ” Ijot him weep on,” said the Tutor 
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of GJaniU fiercely; “ better that bairns (children) weep, than 
bearded men.” These words sank deep into the King’s heart, 
nor did he ever forget or forgive them. 

The insurgent lords took jiosscssioD of the govemmoDt, and 
finished tlie DuW' of Lennox to France, where he died broken¬ 
hearted at tho Jail of his fortunes. James afterwanla recalled 
his son to Scotland, and invested him with his fathcr^s fortune 
and dignities. Arran, the King's much less worthy favourite, 
was thrown into prison, and closely guanlc<l. The King him¬ 
self, reduced to a state of captivity, like his gmndfather, James 
V., when in the hands of the Douglases, temporised, and 
watched an opportunity of escape. Ilia guards consisted of a 
hundred gentlemen, an<l their commander, Colonel Stewart, a 
relation of the iUsgraccd and imprisoned Arran, was easily en- 
gagJHl to do what the King wished. 

Jamea, with the purpose of recovering his ftxfedoro, made a 
visit to Bt. Andrews, and, when there, affectofl 
some curiosity to sec the castle. But no so(mer had 
he entered it than he caused the gates to be shut, and 
excluded from his presence the nobles who had been acccasaiy 
to what was r4dlc<l the lhu<l of Rutliven. 

The E;irl of Gowric and his accomplices, being thus thrust 
out of office, and deprived of the custody of the King's person, 
united in a fresh plot for regaining the power llu'.y had lost, 
by a new insurrection. In this, however, they were unsuccess¬ 
ful. The King advanced against them with considerable forces ; 
Oowrie was made prisoner, tried and executed at Stirling, 4th 
May 1684. Angus and the other insurgents fled to England, 
the ordinary refuge of Scottish exiles. The execution of Oowrie 
gave rise long afterwards to that extraordinary event in Scottish 
history called the Gowrie Conspiracy, of which I shall give 
you an account by and by, 

The upstiirt Earl of Arran was now restored to power, and 
indeed raised higher than ever, by that indiscriminate affection 
which on this and other occasions induce<l James to heap wealth 
and rank without bouud:s ujion bis favourites. This worthless 
minister governed everything at cotu’t and throughout the king¬ 
dom ] and, though ignorant as well as venal and profligate, he 
was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor, the highest law- 
office in the state, and that in which sagacity, learning, and 
integrity were chiefly reqiiired. 
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One (lay when the favourite was buetling into the Ooiu-t of 
Justice, at the head of his namerows retinue, an old man, rather 
meanly dressed, chanced to stand in his way. As Arran pushed 
rudely past hitn, the man stopped him, and said, Look at 
me, my lord,—I am Oliver Sinclair!** Oliver Sinclair, you 
remember, was the favourite of James V., and had exercised 
during his reign as absohito a sway in Scotland as Arran now 
cnjoycsl under his gramlson, James VI. In presenting himself 
l>eforc the present favourite? in his neglected condition, he gave 
Arran an e.sainplc of the ebangeftd character of court favour. 
The lesson was a striking one; but Arran did not profit by it. 

The favourito*8 gov eminent became so utterly intoh^able 
that, In the year 1585, the banished lords found a welcome 
recqdioQ. in Scotland, and marching to Stirling at the head of 
ten thousand men, compelled James to remve them into his 
counsels; and, by using their victory with moderation, were 
enab]e<l to maintain the power which they had thus gained. 
Arran, stripped of his earldom and ill-gotten gains, and )»anishod 
from the court, was fain to live privately and miserably among 
the wilds of the north-west of Ayrshire, afraid of the vengeance 
of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which be apprchende^l from their enmity befell him 
at length; for, in 159(>, seeing, or thinking he ssvw, some 
chauce of regaining tlie King’s favour, and listening, as is said, 
to the words of some idle sooths.ayer, who pretended that his 
head was about to bo raised higher than ever, Stewart (for he 
was an carl no longer) vcnture4l into the southern country of 
Dumfrioa Here he received a bint to take care of his safety, 
since he was now in the neighbourhood of tlic Douglases, 
whose great leader, the Earl of Morton, he had been the means 
of destroying; and in particular, he was advised to beware of 
James Douglas of TortJiorwald, thcEarTs near kinsman [nephew] 
Stewart replied haughtily, he would not go out of his road foi 
him or all of the name of Douglas. This was reported to 
Torthcirwald, who, considering the expreasion as a defiance, 
immediately mounted, with tiirce servants, and pursued the 
disgraced favourite. When they overtook him, they thnist a 
spear through his body, and killed him^ on the spot without 

^ Sir James Douglas was killed on the High Street of EcUnbnrgh, 160S. 
by CspUiu William Stew&rt, a nephew of tbs cbancellor, who ran him 
through tbs body to revenge his uncle's death. 
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resistance. His head was cut off, placed ou the point of a Unce, 
and exposed from the battlements of the tower of Torthorwald ; 
and thus, in fiomc sense, the soothsayer’s prophecy was made 
good, as his head was raised higher than before, though not in 
the way he had been made to hope. His body was left for 
several days on the place where he w'as killed, and was mangled 
by dogs and swine. So ended this worthless minion, by a 
death at once bloody and obscure. 
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Henry III., Henry IV. 

1586—1603 

I DAKKSAY you are wondering all this time what became of 
Queen Mary. We left her, you know, in the hands of Queen 
Elizabeth, who had refused to decide anything on the question of 
her guilt or innoitence. This was in 1568-69; and undoubtedly, 
by every rule of law or justice, Mary ought then to have been 
set at liberty. She iiad been accused of matters which Elizabeth 
herself had admitted were not brought home to her by proof, 
and of which, even if they bad been proved, the Queen of Eng¬ 
land had no right to frke cognisance. Nevertheless, Elizabeth 
continued to treat Mary as guilty, though she declined to pro¬ 
nounce her so, and to use her as her subject, though she was an 
independent sovereign, who had diosen England for a retreat, 
in the hope of experiencing that hospitable protection which 
would have been given to the meanest Scottish subject, who, 
flying from the laws of his own country, sought refuge in the 
sister kitigdom. When you read English history, you will see 
that Elizabeth was a great and glorious Queen, and well deserved 
the title of the Mother of her country; but her conduct towards 
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Queen Metj casta a deep shade over her Tirtues^ and leads us 
to reflect what poor frail creaturoa even the wisest of mortals 
are, aud of what imperfect mateiials that which we call human 
virtue is found to consist. 

Alwaj's demanding her liberty, aud always having her demand 
evaded or refused, Mary was transported castle to castle,^ 
and placed under the charge of various keepers, wlio incurred 
Elizal>ctli'6 most severe reseutoient when they inauifested any 
of that attention to soften the rigours of the poor Queen’s 
captivity, which mere courtesy, and compassion for fallen gn^ 
ness, sometimes prompted. The very furniture and accommo¬ 
dations of her apartments were miserably neglected, aud the 
expenses of her household wcio s\ipplie<l as gi-udgingly os if she 
had been an unwelcome guest, who could depart at ideasure, 
and whom, therefore, the entertainer endeavours to get rid of 
by the coldness and discomfort of the reception afi^orded It 
was, upon one occasion, witli difficulty that the Queen Dowager 
of I^h-ance, and actual Queen of Scotland, obtained the accommo¬ 
dation of u down bod, which a complaint in her limbs, the con¬ 
sequence of damp and conAncment, rendered a matter of needful 
accomiiiodatioD ratlrer than of luxury. Wlieu she was permitted 
to take exercise, she was always strongly g:itardcd, as if she hod 
been a criminal; and if any one offered her a compliment, or 
token of respect, or any word of comfort, Queen Elizabeth, who 
had her spies everywhere, was sure to reproach those who were 
Mary's guardians for the time, with great neglect of their duty, 
in permitting such intercouTse. 

During this severe captivity on the one part, and the great¬ 
est anxiety, doubt, and jealousy on the other, the two Queens 
still kept up a sort of correspondence. In the commencement 
of this intercourse, Mary endeavoured, by the force of argument, 
by the seductions of flattery, and by ap{)eals to the feelings of 
humanity, to soften towards her the heart of Elizabeth. She 
tried also to bribe her rival into a more humane conduct towards 

^ Ou her own solicitations, for the recorery of health, Mary was allowed 
Tisita to Iluxton ; but all the while a prisoner \ the waters there were of 
little avail when air, exercise, and amaseioent were denied. Her forced 
removals were, in 15GS, from Carlisle to Bolton,««*15e9, to Tutbury, Wing- 
field, Tuthury, Aahby-de-la-Zouche, Coventry,—1570, to Tntbury, Cbati- 
worth, Bhotlie]d,~1577, to Cbataworih,-^1578» to Bheflleld,—1564, to 
Wingfield,^! 585, to Tutbury, Clmrtley, Tixhall, Chartloy,—1688 (Mth 
September}, to Foihejiagay. 
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her, by offering to BTirrender bar crown and reside abroad if 
she could but restored to her personal freedom. But Eliza¬ 
beth had injured the Queen of Scotland too deeply to venture 
the consequences of her I'cseutment, and tliought herself, perhaps, 
compelled to co''*inue the course she bad commenced, from the 
fear that, once at liberty, Mary might have pursued measures 
of revenge, and that she herself, would find it impossible to 
devise auy mode of binding the Scottish Queen to perform, 
when at large, such articles os she might con-sent to when in 
bondage. 

Bospiiiriug at length of making any favourable impression, 
upon Elizabeth, Mary, with more wit tlian prudence, used her 
means of communicating with the Queen of England to irritate 
anil provoke b(T; yielding to the not unnatural, though certainly 
the rash and iinpoliUc pnrf>uee, of retaliating sumo part of the 
pain to which she was herself subjected upon the pei-son whom 
she justly considered as the authorcav of her calamities. 

Being for a long time under the charge of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, whose latly was a woman of a shrewisli diapoaition, 
Mary used to rc'j)ort to Elizabeth that the countess had called 
her old and ugly ; had said sht^ was grown us crooked in her 
temper os in her buxly, with luiuiy other scandalous and abusive 
expressions, which mu';' have given exquisite pain to any 
woman, and more especially to a Queen so proud as Elizabeth, 
and desirous, even in old age, of being still esteemed beautiful. 
Unquestioualily these reproaches added poignancy to the 
hatred with which the English sovereign regarded Queen 
Mary. 

But, besides these female reasons for detesting her prisoner, 
Elizabeth had cause to regard the Queen of Scots with fear 
as well as envy and hatred. The Catholic party in England 
were still very strong, and they considered the claim of Mary 
to the throne of England as descended from the Princess Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Henry VIL, to be preferable to that of the 
existing Queen, who was, in their judgment, illegitimate, as 
being the heir of an illegal man-iage betwixt Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boloyn. The Popr^s also, by whom Elizabeth was justly 
regarded as the great prop of the Pkeforiued religion, endeav¬ 
oured to excite against her such of her subjects as still owDe<l 
obedience to the see of Rome. At length, in 1570-71, Pius 
V., then the reigning Pope, published a bull, or sentence of 
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Dxcommuiucatiou, by which be deprived Queen Elizabeth (as 
far as hia scntcDcc could) of her hopes of heaven, aud of her 
kingdom upon earth, excluded ber from the privileges of Chrifi- 
tians, and delivered her over as a criminal to whomsoever 
should step forth to vindicate tlie Church, by putting to death 
its greatest enemy. The zeal of the English Catholics was 
kiudled by this warniut fron^ the head of their Church. One 
of them [uamed Felton] was found bold enough to fix a copy 
of the sentence of excommunication upon the door of the 
Bishop of London, and various plots were entered into among 
the Fapiiits for dethroning Elizal^tb, and transferring the king¬ 
dom of England to Mary, a sovereign of their own religion, 
and in their eyes the lawful successor to the crown. 

As fast as one of these conspiracies was discovered, another 
seemed to form itself; and as tho Catholics were promised 
powerful assistance from tlie King of Spain, and were urged 
forward by the im[>ulse of cntbusiasui, the danger ap;><!arcd 
every day more and more imminent It cannot bo doubted 
that several of these plots were communicated to Mary in her 
imprisonment; and, considering what grounds she hod to com- 
phrin of Elizabeth, it would liave been wonderful if she had 
betrayed to licr jailer the schemes which were fonned to sot 
her at liberty. But these conspiracies coming so closely the 
one after the other, produced one of the most extraordinary 
laws that was ever passed in England; declaring tliat if any 
rebellion, or any attempt ag ains t Queen Elizahetlt^s person, 
should be meditated by, or for, auy person pretending a right 
to the crown, the Queen might grant a commission to twenty* 
five persons, who should have power to examine into, and pass 
sentence upon, such offences; and, after judgment given, a pro* 
clamation was to he issued, dcpri\ing tho persons in whose 
behalf the plots or rchelliou had been made of all right to the 
throne; and it was enacted that they might be prosecuted to 
the death. The hardship of this enactment consisted in its 
rendering Mary, against whom it wte levelled, respunsible for 
the deeds of others, as well as for her own actions ; eo that if 
the Catholics arose in rebellion, altliougb without warrant from 
Mary, or even against her inclination, she was nevertheless 
rendered liable to lose her right of succession to the crown, 
and Indeed to forfeit her life. Nothing short of the zeal of the 
English Qovemmeut for the Beformed religion, aud for the 
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[>erBonaI safety of Elizabeth, could have induced them to couseiit 
to a law 60 vmjuflt and so oppressiTe. 

This act was passed in 1585, and in the following year a 
pretext was found for making it the ground of proceedings 
against Mary. Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of 
fortune and of talents, but a zealous Catliolic, and a fanatical 
enthusiast for the cause of tlic Scottish Queen, ba<l associated 
with himself five resolute friends and adherents, aU men of 
condition, in the desperate cnteq)ri6e of assassinating Queen 
Elizabeth, and setting Mary at liberty. But their schemes 
were secretly betrayed to Walsingham, the celebrated minister 
of the Queen of England. They were suiTcred to proceed ns 
fur as was thought safe, then seized, tried, and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should be brought to 
trial for her life, under pretence of her Laving encourag^ Ba- 
bington au<l his companions in their deB]>erate pur- 
pose. She was removed to the c«utlc of Fothcringay, 
and placed under two keepers, Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drew Drury, whose well-known hatred of the Catholic 
religion was supposed to render them inclined to treat their 
unfortunate captive with the utmost rigour. Her private cabi¬ 
net was broken open aud stripped of its eonteute, her most 
secret papers were seized upon and examined, her principal 
domestics were removed fn)m her person, her money and her 
jewels were taken from her. Queen Elizabeth then })roceeded 
to name CommissioaetB, in terms of the Act of Purliamcut 
which I have told you of They were forty in number, of the 
most distinguished of her stat^mcn aud nobility, aud were 
directed to proceed to the trial of Maiy for her alleged acces- 
sion to Babington’s conspiracy. 

On the 14th October 1586 these Commissioners held their 
court in the great hall of Fotberingay Castle, Mary, left to 
herself, and having counsel of no friend, advocate, or lawyer, 
made, nevertheless, a defence becoming her high birth and dis¬ 
tinguished talents. She refused to plead before a court com- 
]) 08 cd of jicreons who were of a degree inferior to her own; 
and when at length she agreed to hear and answer the accusa¬ 
tion brought against her, she made her protest that she did so, 
not as owning the authority of the court, but purely in vindica¬ 
tion of her own character. 

The attorney and solidtcv for Queen Elizabeth stated the 
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eonepiracj of Babin^n^ as it unquestionably existed, and pro 
duced copies of letters which Mary was alleged to have written^ 
approving the insurrection» and even the assassination of 
Elisabeth. The decl.arations of Naue and Curie, two of Mary^s 
secretaries, went to confiim the fact of her having had corre¬ 
spondence witli Babiijgton, by intervention of a priest called 
Ballard. The confessions of Babington and his associates were 
then read, avowing M^uy's hliare in their criminal undeitakitig. 

To these charges Mary answereti, by denying that she ever 
had any correspondence with BallaM, or that she had ever 
written such letters as those produced agrunst her. She in¬ 
sisted that she could only be atfected by such writings as bore 
her own hand and seal, and not by copies. She urged that the 
declarations of her secreturies were given in private, and pro- 
Iwibly under the influence of fear of torture, or hope of reward, 
of which, indeed, there is every probability. Lastly, she 
pleaded that the coufe3.sion6 of the conspirators could not affect 
her, since they were infamous i>cr8ous, dying for an infamous 
crime. If their evidence was designed to Ije used, they ought 
to have been pardoned, and brought forward in person, to bear 
witness against ber. Mary admitted that, having for many 
years despaired of relief or favour from Queen Elizabeth, she 
had, in her distress, applied to other sovereigns, and that she 
had also endeavoured to procure some favour for the persecuted 
Catholics of England ; but she denied that she bad endeavoured 
to purchase lil>erty for herself^ or advantage for the Catholics, 
at the expense of shedding the blood of any one; and declared, 
that if she had ^ven consent in word, or even in thought, to 
the murder of Elizabeth, she was willing, not only to submit 
to the doom of men, but even to renounce the mercy of God. 

The evidence which was brought to convict the Queen of 
Scotland was such as would not now affect the life of the 
meanest criminal; yet the Commission hi\d the cruelty and 
meanness to declare Mary guilty of having been siccessaiy to 
Babington’s conspiracy, and of having contrived and endeav¬ 
oured the death of Q^ecn Elizalieth, contrary to the statute 
made for security of the Queen's life. And the Parliament of 
England approved of and ratified this iniquitous sentence. 

It was not perhaps to be expected that James VI. should 
have had much natural affection for his mother, whom he had 
never seen since his infoxicy, and who bad, doubtless, been re* 
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pre&ented to Him a very bad woman, and aa one desiroiifi, 1/ 
Bho could have obtained her liberty, of dispossesBing him of 
the crown which be wore, and resuming it herself. He had, 
therefore, Been Mary's captivity with little of the 8yTni)athy 
which a child <^ .jht to feel for a parent But, upon learning 
these proceedings against her life, he must have been destitute 
of the most ordinary feelings of human nature, and would have 
made himself a reproach and scandal throughout all Europe, 
if he had not interfered in her behalf. He therefore sent am¬ 
bassadors, lirst, Sir William Keith, and after him the Master 
of Gray, to intercede with Queen Elizabeth, and to use both 
persuasion and Uircuts to preserve the lii'e of his mother. The 
friendahip of Scotland was at this moment of much greater 
importance to England than at any previous period of her 
history. The King of Spain was in the act of assembling a 
vast navy and army (boastingly called the Invincible Arniada), 
by which ho proposed to invade and conquer England j and if 
James VI had been disposc<l to open the ports and harbours 
of Scotland to the Spanish fleets and armies, he might have 
greatly facilitated this formidable invasion, by dimiiiisbing 
tlie risk wliich the Armada might incur from the English 
fleet. 

It tlierefore seems probable, that had James himself been 
very serious in bis Interposition, or had his ambassador beeu 
disposed to urge the interference committed to bis charge with 
due firmness and vigour, it could scarce have failed in being 
successful, at least for a time. But the Master of Gray, as is 
now admitted, privately encouraged Elizabeth and her mimBters 
to proceed in the cruel path they bad chosen, and treacher¬ 
ously gave them reason to believe, that though, for the sake 
of decency, James found it necessary to interfere in his 
mother's behalf, yet, in his secret mind, he would not be very 
sorry that Mary, who, in the eyes of a part of his subjects, 
was still regardcil as sovereign of Scotland, should be quietly 
removed out of the way. From the intrigues of this tnicher- 
ouB ambassador, Elizal^eth was led to trust that the resent* 
meet of the King for his mothers death would neither be 
long nor violent; and, knowing her own influence with a 
great part of the Scottish nobility, and the zeal of the Scots in 
genend for the Reformed religion, she concluded that the 
motives arising out of these circumstances would prevent 
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James from making common cause against England with the 
King of Spain. 

At any other period in fhe English history, it is probable 
that a sovereign attempting such an action as Elizabeth medi¬ 
tated, might have l>eeu )nterru|>tcd by the generous and manly 
sense of justice and huinanity peculiar to a free and high-minded 
people like those of EuglaocL But the despotic reign of Henry 
VIII. had too much familiarised the Engli^ with the sight of 
the blood of great persons, and eren of queens, jx)iired forth by 
the blow of the executioner, upon the slightest pretexts; and 
the idea that Elizabeth's life could uot be in safety while Maiy 
existed, was, in the deep seutuncut of loyalty and affection 
which they entertained for their Queen (and which the general 
teuour of her reign well deserv^), strong enough to render 
them blind to the gross itgustice exercised upon a stranger and 
a Catholic. 

Yet with all the prejudices of her subjects in her own favour, 
Elizabeth would fain have bad Mary’s death take place in such 
a way as that she herself should not appear to have any hand 
in it. Her ministers were employed to write letters to Mary’s 
keepers, insinuating what a good service they would do to 
pjlizabeth and the Protestant religion, if Mary could be privately 
assassinated. But these stern guardians, though strict and 
severe in their conduct towards tlie Queen, would not listen to 
such persuasions; and well was it for them that they did not, 
for Elizabeth would certainly have tlirown the whole blame of 
the deed upon their shoulders, and left them to answer it with 
their lives and fortunes. She was angry with them, neverthe¬ 
less, for their refusal, and called Paulet a precise fellow, loud 
in lasting of his fidelity, but slack in giving proof of it. 

As, however, it was necessary, from the scruples of Paulct 
and Drury, to proceed in all form, Elizabeth signed a warrant 
for the execution of the sentence pronounced on Queen Mary, 
and gave it to Davison, her secrets^ of state, commanding that 
it should be sealed with the great seal of England. Davison 
laid the warrant, signed by Elizabeth, before the Privy UouncU, 
and next day the great seal was placed u)>on it. Elizabeth, 
upon hearing this, affected some disjileasnre that the warrant 
had been so speedily prepared, and told the secretary that it 
was the opinion of wise men that some other course might be 
taken with Queen Mary. Davison, in this pretended change 
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of mind, saw some danger that his mistress might throw the 
fault of the execution ttpon him after it had taken place. Tie 
therefore informed the Keeper of the Seals what the Queen had 
said, protesting lie wouhl not Teuture farther in the matter. 
The Privy Coii'>''il, having met together, and conceiving them¬ 
selves cert^D what wore the Quecn^s real wishes, determined 
to save lier the pain of expressing them more broadly, and 
resolving that the blame, if any might arise, should be common 
to them all, sent off tlic warrant f(*r execution with their clerk 
Beale. The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the High 
Sheriff of the county, were empowered and cominande<l to see 
the fatal mandate carried into etfect without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy mtelligence with the utmost 
firmness. The souV' sbe said, “ was undeserving of the joys 
of Heaven, which would shrink from the blow of an executioner. 
She hofl not,’’ she added, expected that her kinswoman would 
have consented to her death, but Bubmitte<i not the less willingly 
to her fate.” She earnestly requested the assistance of a priest; 
but this favour, which is granted to the worst criminals, and 
upon which Catholics lay particular w'cight, was cruelly refused. 
The Queen then wrote her last will, aod short and affectionate 
letters of farewell to her relations in France. She distributed 
among her attendants such valuables as bad been left her, and 
desired them to keep them for her sake. This occupied the 
evening before the day appointed for the fatal execution. 

On the 8tb Fcbimary 1587 the Queen, stUl maintaining 
the same calm and undisturbed appearance which she had dis¬ 
played at her pretended trial, was brm^jht down to the great 
hall of the castle, where a scaffold was erected, on which were 
placed a block and a chiur, the whole being covered with black 
cloth. The Master of her Household, Sir Andrew Melville, 
was permitted to take a last leave of the mistress whom he had 
serv^ long and faithfully. He burst into loud lamentations, 
bewaOing her fate, and deploring his own in being destined to 
carry such news to Scotland. **Wcep not, ray good Melville,” 
said the Queen, “ but rather rejoice; for thou shalt this day 
see Mary Stewart relieved from all her sorrows.” She obtained 
permission, with some tlifliculty, that her maids sliould be 
allowed to attend her on the sc^old. It was objected to, that 
the extravagance of their grief might disturb the proceedings; 
she engaged for them that they would be silent. 
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WheB the Queen was seated in the fatal chiur, ahe heard 
the death warrant read by Beale, the Clerk to the Privy Oouncil, 
with au appearance of indifference; nor did she seem more 
attentive to the devotional exercises of the Dean of Peter¬ 
borough, in which, as a Catholic^ she could nut conscicntiouidy 
join. She iiniJorcd tlie mercy of Heaven, after the form pre¬ 
scribed by her owti Cbtirch. She then prepared herself for 
executiot), taking off such parts of her dress as might interfere 
with the deadly blow. The executioners oifered tiicir assist' 
once, but she modestly refused it, saying, she had neither been 
accustomed to undress before so many spectators, nor to be 
served by such grooms of the chamber. She quietly chid her 
maids, who were unable to withhold their cries of lamentation, 
and reminded them that she bad engaged for their silenca 
Last of all Maiy laid her head on the block, and tlte execu¬ 
tioner severed it from her IkmIj with two strokes of his axe. 
The headsman hchl it up in his hand, and the Dean of Peter¬ 
borough cried out, So perish all Queen Klizabcth’s enemies! 
No voice, save that of the Earl of Kent, could answer Amen / 
the rest were choked with sobe and tears. 

Thus died Queen Mary, aged u little above forty-four years. 
She wag eminent for beauty, for talcnte, and accomplishments, 
nor is there reason to doubt her natural goodnf^ss of heart, and 
courageous manliness of disposition. Yet she was, in every 
sense, one of the most unhappy princesses t}]at ever lived, 
from the moment when she came into the world, in an hour of 
defeat an<I danger, to that in which a bloody and violent death 
closed a weary captivity of eighteen years. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the same spirit of hypocrisy which had 
characterised all her proceetlinga towards Jfary, no sooner knew 
that the deed was done, than she liastoued to deny her own 
share in it. She pretended, that Davison bad acted positively 
against her command in laying the warrant before the Privy 
Council; and that she might seem the more serious in her 
charge, she caused him to be fined in a large sum of money, 
and deprived him of his offices, aud of her favour for ever. 
She sent a special ambassador to King James, to apologise for 
“ this unhappy accident,” as she chose to terra tlie execution of 
Queen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation, with which the 
Scottish nation was well disposed to syropatliise. HC refused 
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to admit th^ English envoy to his presence, and uttered menaces 
of revenge. a general mourning was ordered for the 

departed Queen, the Earl of Ai^le api^earcd at the court in 
armour, ns if that were the projicr way of showing the national 
sense of the tre^^ment which Mary had received. But James’s 
hopes and fears were now fixed ujK)n the aucceasion to the 
English crown, which would have been forfeited by engaging 
in a war with Eliza]>eth. Most of hia ancestors, indeed, would 
have set that objection at defiance, and have broken into the 
English frontier at tlie head of as large an army aa Scotland 
could raise; but James was by nature timorous and unwarlike. 
He was conscious that the poor and divided country of Scotland 
was not fit, iu its own sti*engtli, to encounter a kingdom so 
wealthy and so unanimous as England. On the other hand, if 
James formed au alliance with the Spanish monarch, he con¬ 
sidered that he would probably have l^^cn deserted by the 
Reformed i^ort of his subjects; and, besides, be was aware that 
Philip of Spain himself laid ekim to the Crown of England ; 
60 that to assist that prince in his meditated invasion would 
have been to rear up an important obstacle to the accomplish¬ 
ment of hU own hopes of tlie English succession. James, 
therefore, gradually softening towards Queen Elizabeth, ailheted 
to believe the excuses which she oHere<l; and in a short time 
tlicy were upon as friendly a footing as they had been before 
the death of the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in full possession of the Scottish kingdom, 
and sliowed himself to as much, or greater advantage, than at 
any aulsequent i)eriod of his life. After the removal of the 
vile James Stewart from his counsels, he acted chiefly by the 
advice of Sir John Maitland, the Chancellor, a brother of that 
Maitland of Lothington whom we liavc so often mentioned. 
He was a prudent and good minister; and as it was Jameses 
nature, in which there was a strange mixture of wisdom and of 
weakness, to aot with sagacity, or othorwise, according to the 
cx)uuscl3 which he received, there now arose in Britain, and 
even iu Europe, a more general respect for bis character, than 
was afterw'ards entertained when it became better known. 

Besides, James’s reign in Scotland was marked with so many 
circumstauccs of difficulty, and even of danger, that he was 
placed upon his guard, and compelled to conduct himself with 
the strictest attention to the rules of prudence; for be bad 
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little cbaace of overawing his turbulent uobility, but by main* 
taining the dignity of the royal character. If the King had 
possessed the ahdity of distributing largesses among his power¬ 
ful subjects, his influence would have been greater; but this 
was so far from being the ca^, that his means of su]>porting his 
royal state, excepting an annuity allowed to him by Elizabeth 
of five thousand pounds yearly, were in the last degree pre¬ 
carious. This was owing in a great measure to the plundering 
of the revenue of the crown during the civil wars of his minority, 
and the regency of the Earl of Morton. The King was so 
dependent that he could not even give an entertainment without 
begging poultry and venison from some of his more wealthy 
subjects; and his wardrobe was so ill*funiished that ho was 
obliged to request tlm loan of a pdr of silk hose from the Earl nf 
Mar, that he might be suitably apparelled to receive the Spanish 
amt^iulor. 

There were also peculiarities in James’s situation which ren¬ 
dered it embarrassing. He had extreme difliculty in bis neces¬ 
sary intercourse with tlie Scottish clergy, who ]iossesscd a 
strong influence over the minds of the people, and sometimes 
used it in interference with public affairs. Altlmugh they had 
not, like tlie bisfao{)s of England and other countries, a seat in 
Parliament, yet they did not the less iutermeddle with politics, 
and often preached from the pulpit against the King and hia 
measures. They used this freedom the more boldly, because 
they asserted that they were not answerable to any civil cemrt 
for what they niiglit say in their sermons, but only to the 
spiritual courts, they were called; that is, the Synods and 
General Assemblies of the Church, composed chiefly of clergy* 
men like themselves, and who, therefore, were not likely to put 
a check upon the freedom of speech used by tlicir brethren. 

Upon one occasion, which occurred 17th December 1696, 
disputes of this kind between the King and the Church came 
to such a height that the rabble of the city, inflamed by the 
violence of some of the sermons which they heard, broke out 
into tuouilt, and besieged the door of the Tolbooth, where 
James was sitting in the administration of justice, and threat¬ 
ened to break it open. The King was savc^l by the interven 
tion of the better disposed ]>art of the inhabitants, who rose in 
arms for his protection. Nevertheless he left Edinburgh the 
next day in great anger, and prepared to take away the privi- 
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leges of the city, as a punishment for the iosolence of the rioters. 
He was a])peased with much difficulty, and, as it seemed, was 
by DO meaus entirely satisfied; for be caused the High Street 
to be occupied by a great number of the Border and Highland 
clans. The cit^ ..as, terrified by the appearance of these formid¬ 
able and lawless men, conclude that the town was to 1)6 plun¬ 
dered, aud the alurui was very great But the King, who only 
desired to frighten them, made the magistrates a long harangue 
upou the excesses of which ho complained, and admitted them 
to pardon, upon their submission. 

Another great plague of James the Sixth's reign was the 
repeated iusurrectious of a turbulent nobleman, called Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwcll,—a difi^ereut porsou, of course, from 
James He{)buru, who bore that title in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Tiiis second Earl of l^thwell was a relation of the 
Kin^s, aud made several violent attenipta to got possession of 
bis person, witli the purpose of governing the state, as the 
Douglases did of old, by keeping the King prisoner. But 
although he nearly succeeded on one or two occasions, yet 
James was always re8cuc<l from his hands, and was fin^y 
powerful enough to banish Bothwell altogether fh;m the country. 
He died in contempt and exile. 

But by far the greatest pest of Scotland at that time was 
the deadly feuds among the nobility and gentry, wliich even¬ 
tually led to the most bloody consequences, and were perpetuated 
from father to son; while the King’s good nature, which ren¬ 
dered him very ready to grant pardons to thc^e who had com¬ 
mitted such tabuinan outrages, made the evU still more frequent. 
The followiDg is a remarkable instance :— 

The Earl of Huntly, head of the powerful family of Gordon, 
and the man of gi*eatest consequence in the north of Scotland, 
had chanced to have some feudal dificreuces with the Earl of 
Murray, son-in-law of the Kegent-earl of the same name, in the 
course of which, John Gordon, a brother of Gordon of Cluuy, 
was killed by a shot from Murray’s castle of Darn away. Tliis 
was enough to make the two &milicB irreconcilable enemies, 
* even if they had been otherwise on friendly terms. M array 
was so handsome and ])crsonable a man, thxit he was generally 
known by the name of the Bonuie Earl of Murray. About 
1591-92 an accusation was brought against Murray, for having 
given some countenance or assistance to Stewart, Euxl of Both. 

as 
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well, in a reeeut treasonable exploit. Jiunes, without recollecting, 
perhaps, the hostility between the two earls, sent Huntly with 
a commission to bring the Earl of Murray to his presence. 
Huntly probably rejoiced in the errand, as giving him an 
opportunity of avenging himself on his feudal enemy. He beset 
the house oi' Donibristle, on the northern side of the Forth, 
and summoned Murray to surrender. In reply, a gun was fired, 
which mortally wotinded one of the Gordons. The assailants 
proceeded to set fire to the house; when Dunbar, SheriflT of the 
county of Moray, said to the Earl, “ Lot us not stay to be 
burned in the flaming house; I will go out foremost, and the 
Gordons, taking me for your lordship, will kill me, while you 
escape in the confusicui.'* They rashcul out among their 
enemies accordingly, and Dunbar was slain. But his death did 
not save his friend, as he had generously intended. Murray 
indeed escaped for the moment, but ns he fled towards the 
rocks by the seashore, he was traced by the silken tassels 
attached to his headpiece, which had taken fire as he broke 
out from among the flames. By this means tlie pursuers 
followed him down amongst the cliffs near the sea, and Gordon 
of Buckie, wlio is said to have been the first that overtook him, 
wounded him mortally. As Murray was gasping in the last 
agony, Huntly came up; and it is alleged by tradition, that 
Gordon pointed his dirk against the perstm of his chief, saying, 
*^By Heaven, my lord, you shall be os deep in as I,” and ao 
compelled him to wound Murray whilst he was dying, Huntly, 
with a wavering hand, struck the expiring earl on the face. 
Thinking of his superior beauty, even in that moment of 
parting life, Murray stammered out the dying words, “You 
have spoiled a better face than your own.” 

After this deed of violence, Huntly did not choose to return 
to Edinburgh, but departed for the North. He took refuge 
for the moment in the castle of Ravcoscraig, belonging to the 
Lord Sinclair, who told him, with a mixture of Scjottish caution 
and Scottish hospitality, that he wa.s welcome to come in, but 
wo\ild have been twice as welcome to have passed by. Gordon 
of Buckie, when a long period bad elapsed, avowed his contri¬ 
tion for the guilt he had incurred. 

Soon afterwards, three lords, the Earls of Huntly and Errol, 
who had always professed the Catholic religion, and the young 
Earl of Angus, who had become a convert to that faith, were 
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accused of correspondiug with the Risg of Spaio, aud of 
designing to intr^uce Spanish troops into Scotland for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion. The story which was told 
of this conspiracy does not seem very probable. However, the 
King ordered c Earl of Argyle to march against the Popish 
lords, with the northern forces of Lord Forbes and others, who 
were chiefly Protestants, and entered into the war with the 
religious emulation which divided the Reformers from the 
Catholics. Argylo likewise levied great bauds of the Western 
Highlanders, who cared but little about religion, but were 
extremely desirous of plunder. 

Tho ajTuy of Argylo, al)OUt ten thousand strong, encountered 
the forces of Huntly and Errol at Glcnlivat, un the 3d of 
October 1594. The shock was very smart. But the Gordons 
and Hays, though far inferior in numbers, were gentlemen, 
well mounted, and completely armed, and the followers of 
Argylo had only their plaids aud bonnets. Besides, the two 
earls had two or three pieces of cannon, of which the High¬ 
landers, unuccustoriicd to anything of the kind, were very 
apprehensive. The consequence of tho encounter was, that 
though tlio cavalry hail to charge up a hill, encumbered with 
rocks and stones, and although the Highlanders fortght with 
great courage, the small body of Huntly and Errol, not 
amoimting to above Cftcen hundred horse, broke, and dispelled 
witli great lc«s tho umnerous host opposed to them. On the 
side of Argyle there was some treacliery; the Grants, it U 
said, ne<ar neighbours, and some of them dependents, of the 
Gordons, joined their old friends in the midst of the fray. The 
Chief of Macliean and his foUow-ers defeuded themselves with 
great courage, but wore at length completely routed. This 
was one of the occasions on which tho Highland irregular 
infantry were found inferior to the compact charge of the 
cavaliers of the Lowland counties, with their long l^ccs, who 
beat them down, and scattered them in every direction. 

Upon learning Argyle’s defeat, the King himself advanced 
into the north with 2 ^ small army, and restored tranquillity by 
puni.shing the insurgent carls. 

We have before mentioned, that in those wild days the veiy 
children had their deadly feuds, carried weapons, and followed 
the bloody example of their fathers. The following instance 
of their early ferocity occurred in September 1595. The 
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ficholATS of the High School of Edinburgh, having a dispute 
with their mastens about the length of their holhlays, resolved 
to stand out for a longer vacation. Accordingly, they took 
possession of the school in that sort of mutinous manner, 
which in England is called Barring-out^ and resisted the admis¬ 
sion of the masters. Such foolish things have often occurred 
in public schools elsewhere; but what was peculiar to the High 
School boys of Edinburgh was, that they defended the sch^ 
with sword and pistol, and when Bailie MacMorran, one of the 
magistrates, gave directions to force the entrance, three of the 
boys fired, and killed him on the spot. There were none of 
them punished, because it was alleged that it could not be 
known which of them did the deed; but rather because two of 
them were gentlemen’s sons. So you see the bloodthirsty 
spirit of the times descended even to children. 

To do justice to James VI., he adopted every measure in 
his power to put an end to these fatal scenes of strife and 
bloodshed. Wise laws were made for preventiug the outrages 
which had been so general; and in order to compose the feuds 
amongst the nobles, James invited the principal lords, 
who had quarrels, to a great banquet, where he en¬ 
deavoured to make them agree together, and caused 
them to take each other’s hands and become friends on the 


spot. They obeyed him; and proceeding himself at their 
head, he made them walk in procession to the cross of Ediu- 
burgii,^ still hand in hand, in token of perfect reconciliation, 
whilst the provost and magistrates danced before them for joy, 
to see such a prospect of peace and concord. Perhaps this 
reconciliatioa was too hasty to last long in every instance; but 
upon the whole, the authority of the law gradually gained 
strength, and the passions of men grew less fierce as it became 


more unsafe to indulge them. 

I must now fulfil my promise, and in this place, tell you of 
another exploit on the Borders, the last that was 
April i 6 dA performed there, but cerUunly not the least remark¬ 
able for valour and conduct. 


The English and Scottish Wardens, or their deputies, had 


held a day of truce for settling Border disputes, and, having 


1 **A collation of wine and aweetoieate was prepari^ at the public 
Crosi, and there they, Kiug end nobles, drank to oa<^ other with all the 
eigna of reciprocal forgivenew and of foture friendehip.**—ROBKai*s02f. 
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parted friends, both, with their followers, were returning home. 
At every such meeting it was the general rule on the Borden 
that there should be an abeolute truce for twenty-four hours, 
and that all men who attended the Warden on either side to 
the field should nave permission to ride home again undisturbed. 

Now, there had come to the meeting, with other Border 
men, a notorious depredator, called William Armstrong, but 
more commonly known by the name of Eiumont Willie. This 
mAn was riding home on the north or Scottish side of the Lid* 
dell, where that stream divides England and Scotland, when 
some of the English who bad enmity against him, or had 
suffered by his incursions, were unable to resist the temptation 
to attack him. They accordingly dashed across the river, 
pursued Eiumont Willie more than a mile within Scotland, 
made him prisoner, and brought him to Carlisle CasUe. 

As the man t^ed boldly and resolutely about the breach 
of truce in bis person, and demanded peremptorily to be set at 
liberty, Lord Scrope told him scoffingly, that before be left the 
castle he should bid him Farewell,’’ meaning, that he should 
not go without his leave. The prisoner boldly answered, ** That 
he would not go without bidding him good-niglit” 

The Lord of Bucclcucb, who was Warden, or Keeper, of 
Liddcsdale, demanded the restoration of Einmont Willie to 
liberty, and complmned of his being taken and imprisoned as 
a breach of the Border laws, and an insult done to himself. 
Lord Scrope refused, or at least evaded, ^ving up his prisoner. 
Buccleuch then sent him a challeugc, which Lord Scrope da* 
dined to accej^t on the ground of his employment in the public 
service. The Scottish chief, therefore, resolved to redress by 
force the insult which his country as well as himself had 
sustained on the occasion. He collected about three hundred 
of bis best men, and mode a night march to Carlisle Castle. A 
small party of chosen men dismounted, while the rest remained 
on horseb^k, to repel any attack from the town. The night 
being misty and rainy, the party to whom that duty was 
committed approached tlxe foot of the walls, and tried to scale 
them by means of ladders which they bail brought with them 
for the purpose. But the ladders were found too short. They 
tlien, with mining instruments which they bad provided, bunt 
open a postern, or wicket^ioor, and entered the caatle. Their 
chief had given them strict orders to do no harm aave to tfaoae 
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vrho opposed them, so that the few guards, wliom the alarm 
brought together, were driven back without much iiyury. 
Being masters of the castle, the trumpets of the Scotti^ 
Warden were then blown, to the no small terror of the inhabit^ 
ants of Carlisle, siirjuised out of their quiet sleep by the sounds 
of invasion at so early an boor. The bells of the castle rang 
out; those of tlie Cathedral and Moot-hall answered; drums 
beat to arms; and beacons wore lighted, to alarm the warlike 
country around. 

In the meanwhile, the Scottish party had done the erruud 
they came for. They had freed Kinmont Willie from his 
dungeon. The first thing Armstrong did was to shout a good- 
night to Lord Scropc, asking him, at tlie same time, if be bad 
any news for Scotlaud. The Bordoi’ers strictly obeyed the 
commands of their chief, in forbearing to take any booty. 
They returned from the castle, bringing with them their rescued 
countryman, and a gentleman named Spenser, an attendant on 
the constable of the castle. Buccleuch dismissed him, with 
his coinmondatiouB to Salkcld the constable, whom he esteemed, 
he sdd, a better gentleman than Lord Scrope, bidding him say 
it was the Warden of Liddesdale who had done the exploit, 
and praying the constable, if he desired the name of a man 
of honour, to issue forth and seek a revenge. Buccleuch then 
ordered the retreat, which he performed with great leisure, and 
re-entered Scotland at sunrise in honour and safety. There 
bad never been a more gallant deed of vassalage done in 
Scotland,’^ says an old historian, no, not in Wallace’s 
days.” 

Queen EIi74ib€th, as you may imagine, was dreadfully angry 
at this insult, and demanded that Buccleuch should be delivered 
up to the English, as be bad committed so great an aggression 
upon their frontier during the time of peace. The matter 
was laid before the Scottish Parliament. King James himaelf 
pleaded the question on the part of Elixabetli, willing, it may 
be supposed, to recommend himself to that princess by his 
tameness and docility. The Secretary of State replied in de- 
fence of Buccleuch; and the Scottish Parliament finally voted 
that they would refer the question to commissioners, to be 
chosen for both nations, and would abide by their decision. 
But concerning the proposed surrender of Buccleuch to England, 
th« President declared, with a loud voice, that it would be time 
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enough for Buccleuch to go to England when the King should 
pass there in persoii. 

Buccleuch finally ended the discnission by going to England 
at the King's personal request, and on the understanding that no 
evil was to be v ae to him. Queen Elizabeth desired to see him 
personally, and demanded of him how he dared commit such 
aggression on her territory. He answered undauntedly, that 
be knew not tliat thing which a man dared not do. Elizabeth 
admired the answer, and treated this powerful Border eldef with 
distinction during tlie time he remained ui England, which was 
not long. 

But tlie strangest adventure of James’s reigu was tlie event 
called the Gowrie Conspiracy, over which there hangs a sort 
of mystery, whicli time has not even yet completely dispelled. 
You must recollect that there was an Karl of Gowrie condemned 
and executed when James was but a boy. This nobleumii loft 
two sons, bear! tig the family name of Kuthven, who were well 
e<Iucated abroad, aud accounted hopeful yoimg men. The King 
restored to the eldest the title and estate of Gowrie, and favoured 
them both very iiiuch» 

Now, it chanced in the month of August 1600 that 
Alexander Kuthven, the younger of the two brothers, came 
early one morning to the King, who was then hunting in the 
Pork of Falkland, and told him a story of his having seized a 
suspicious-looking mau, a Jesuit, as ho supposed, with a large 
pot of gold under his cloak. This man Kuthven said be had 
detaiuod prisoner at his brother’s bouse, in Perth, till the King 
should eiamiue him, and take possession of the tre^isure. With 
this story he decoyed James from the bunting-field, and per¬ 
suaded him to ride with him to Perth, without any o^er 
company than a few noblemen and attendants, who followed 
the King without orders. 

Wlien they arrived at Perth, they entered Gowrie House, 
the mansion of the Earl, a Wge massive building, having 
gardens which stretched down to the river Tay. The Earl of 
Gowrie was, or seemed, surprh^ed, to see the King arrive so 
unexpectedly, and caused some entertainment to be hastily pre¬ 
pared for his Majesty’s refreshment. After the King bad 
dined, Alexander Kuthven pressed him to come with him to 
see the prisoner in private; and James, curious by nature, and 
sufficiently indigent to be inquisitive after money, followed him 
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from one apartment to another, until Ruth yen led him into a 
little turret, whore there stood—not a prisoner with a pot of 
gold—but an armed man, prepared, as it Beemed, for some 
violent enterprise. 

The King started back, but Ruthven snatched the dagger 
which the mao wore, and, pointing it to James’s breast, re- 
mindoil him of his father the Earl of Gowrie’s death, and com¬ 
manded him, upon pain of death, to submit to his pleasure. 
The King replied that be was but a boy wbcu the Earl of 
Gowrio suffered, and upbraided Kuthven with ingratitude. 
The conspirator, moved by remorse or some other reason, as¬ 
sured the King that bis life should be safe, and left him in the 
turret with the armed man, who, not very well selected to aid 
in a pur]>u8e so desperate, stood shaking in his armour, without 
assisting cither his master or the King. 

Let us cow see what was passing below, during this stnmge 
scene betwixt the King and Ruthven. The attendants of 
James had begun to wonder at his absence, when they were 
suddenly informed by a servant of the Earl of Gowrie, tliat 
the King Lad mounted his horse, and had set out on his return 
to Falkland. The noblemen and attendants rushed into the 
courtyard of the mansion, and called for their horses, the Earl 
of Gowrie at the same time htinying them away. Here the 
porter interfered, and said the King could not have left the 
house, sinco he had not passed the gate, of which he bad the 
keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called the man a liar, wd 
insisted that the King had departed. 

While the attendants of James knew not what to think, a 
half smothered, yet terrified voice, was heard to scream from 
the •window of a turret above their heads,— “Help! Treason! 
Help 1 my Lord of Mar! ” They looked upwards, and beheld 
James’s face in great agitation pushed through the window, 
while a hand was seen grasping his throat, as if some one 
behind endeavoured by violence to draw him back. 

The explanation was as follows:—The King when left 
alone with the armed man, had, it seema, prevailed upon him 
to open the lattice window. This was just done when Alex¬ 
ander Ruthven ag^ entered the turret, and, swearing that 
there was no remedy, but the King must needs die, be seized 
on him, and endeavoiued by main force to tie his bands with 
a garter. James resisted, in the extremity of despair, and 
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drag^ng Rutbvon to the window^ aow open, called out to hie 
attondanta iu the manner we have deecribed. Hia retinue haa- 
toned to his assistance. The greater part ran to the principal 
staircase, of which they found the doors shut, and unmediately 
endeavoured f force them open. Meantime a page of the 
King^s, called Sir John Ramsay, discovered a back stair which 
led him to the turret, where Ituthven and the King were still 
struggling. Ramsay stabbed Rathven twice with his dagger, 
James calling to him to strike high, as he had a doublet of 
proof on him. Ramsay then thrust Ruthveu, now mortally 
wounded, towards the private staircase, where he was met by 
Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries, two of the royal 
attendants, who deeputched him with their swords. His last 
words were,—Alas! I am not to blame for this action.” 

This danger U’as scarcely over, when the Earl of Gowrie 
entered the outer chamber, with a drawn sword in each band, 
followed by seven attendants, demanding vengeance for the 
death of his brother. The King's followers, only four in mim* 
ber, thrust James, for the satety of his pemon, back into the 
turret-closet, and shut the door; and then engaged in a con¬ 
flict, which was the more desperate, that they fought four to 
eight, and Herries was a lame and disabled man. But Sir John 
Ramsay having run the Earl of Gowrie through the heart, he 
dropped dead without speaking a word, and his servants fled. 
The doors of the great staircase were now opened to the nobles, who 
were endeavouring to force their way to the Bang’s assistance. 

In the meantime a new- peril threatened the King and his 
few attendants. The slain Earl of Gowrie was provost of the 
town of Perth, and much beloved by the citisens. On hearing 
what had happened, they ran to mms, and surrounded the 
mansion-house, where this tragedy had b^n acted, threatening, 
that if their provost were not delivered to them safe and 
sound, the King’s green coat should pay for it. Their violence 
was at last quieted by the magistrates of the town, and the 
mob wei’o prevailed on to disperse. 

The object of this strange cunspirafcy is one of the darkest 
in history, and what made it stranger, the armed man who was 
stationed in the turret could throw no light upon it He proved 
to be one Henderson, steward to the Earl of Gowrie, who had 
been ordered to arm himself for the purpose of taking a High¬ 
land thie^ and was posted in the turret by Alexander Ruthven. 
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witboat any inthnation wbat be was to do j so that the whole 
scene came upon him by Burprise. The mystery seemed 
80 impenetrable, and so much of the muratiTe rested upon 
James’s own testimony, that many persons of that period, and 
even some historians of our own day, have thought that it was 
not a conspiracy of the brothers against the King, but of the 
King against the brothers; and that James, having taken a 
dislike to them, had contrived the bloody scene, and then 
thrown the blame on the Ruthveos, who suffered in it. But, 
besides the ])lacability and gentleness of James’s disposition, 
and besides the consideration that no adequate motive can be 
assigned, or even coiyectured, for his perpetrating such an 
inhospitable murder, it ought to be remembered that the King 
was naturally timorous, aud could not even look at a drawn 
sword without shuddoruig; so that it is contrary to all reusou 
and probability to suppose that he could be the deviser of a 
scheme, in which his was repeatedly exposed to the most 
imminent danger. However, mauy of the clergy refused to 
obey James’s order to keep a day of solemn thankagiving for 
the King’s deliverance, intimating, without hoBitation, that 
they greatly doubted the truth of his story. One of them being 
pressed by the Kiug very hard, said—That doubtless he must 
believe it, since his Majesty said he had seen it; hut that, had 
he seen it hunself, ho would not have believed his own eyes.” 
James was much vexed with this incredulity, for it was bard 
not to obtain credit after having been in so much danger. 

Nine years after the affair, some light was thrown uj^on the 
transaction by one Sprot, a notary*public, who, out of mere 
curiosity, bad possessed himself ol certain letters, said to have 
been written to the Earl of Cowrie by Robert Logan of 
Restalrig, a scheming, turbulent, and profligate man. In these 
papers, allusion was i^epeatediy made to the death of Cowrie’s 
father, to the revenge which was meditated, and to the execu* 
tion of some great and perilous enterprise. Lastly, there was 
intimation that the Itutbvcns were to bring a prisoner by sea 
to Logan’a fortress of Fast Oastlc, a very strong and inaccessible 
tower, overhanging the sea, on the coast of Berwickshira This 
place he recommends as suitable for keeping some important 
prisoner in safety and concealment, and adds, he bad kept 
Both well there in bis . utmost distresaes, let the King und hiB 
eouncil say what they would. 
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All these exprcssionfi seemed to point at a plot, not affecting 
the King’s life, but his personal libert;, and make it probable, 
that when Alexander Ruthveu had frightened the ^ng into 
silence aud compliance, the brothers intended to cany him 
through the gardens, aud put him on board of a boat, and so 
conveying him down the Firth of Tay, and round the north* 
cast coast of Fife, might, after making a private signal, which 
Logan alludes to, place their royal prisoner in security iu Fast 
Castle. The seizing upon the person of the King was a 
comniou enterprise among the Scottish nobles, and the father of 
the Ruth Yens had lost bis life for such an attcmjit. Adopting 
this as their intention, it is probable that Queen Elizabeth was 
privy to tho scheme ; and |)erhape having found it suit her 
policy to detain the person of hiary iu captivity, she might 
have formed some similar plan for obtaining the custody of her 
son. 

1 must not conclude this story without observing, that 
Logan^s bones were brought into u court of justice, for the 
purpose of being tried after death, und that he was declared 
guilty, and a sentence of forfeiture i^rououuced against him. 
But it baa not been noticed that Logan, a dissolute, and ex¬ 
travagant man, was deprived of great part of his estate before 
his death, und that the King, therefore, could Lave no lucrative 
object in following out this ancient and barbarous form of 
process The fate of Sprot, the notary, was singular enough. 
He was condemued to W hanged for keeping thi^e treasonable 
letters in his possessiou, without communicating them to the 
Government; aud be suffered death accordingly, asscitiug to the 
last that the letters were genuine, and that he had only pre¬ 
served them from curiosity* This fact he testified even in the 
agonies of death; for, being desired to give a sign of the truth 
and riuccrity oi his coutession, after he was t^own ofi* from 
the ladder, he is said to have clapped his hands three times. 
Yet some persons continue to think, that what Sprot told 
was untrue, and that the letters were forgeries; but it seems 
great incredulity to doubt the truth of a confession which 
brought to the gallows the mau who made it; and, of late 
years, the letters produced by Sprot are regarded as genuine 
by the best judges of tbase matters. When so admitt^, they 
render it evident that the purpose of the Gowrie Cons]>ira<y 
was to make Kiug James a prisoner in the remote and in* 
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accessible tower of Fast Castle, and perhaps ultimately to deliver 
him up to Queen Elizabeth. 

We now approach the end of this collection of Talcs. King 
James VL of Scotland married the daughter of the King of 
Denmark, called Ann of Denmark. They had a family, which 
recomnieiuled them very much to the English people, who 
were tired of seeing their crown pass from one female to 
another, without any prospect of male succession. They began, 
therefore, to turn their eyes towards James as the nearest heir 
of King Henry VIII., and the rightful successor, when Queen 
Elizabeth should fail She was now old, her health broken, 
and her feelings painfully agitated by the death of Essex, her 
principal favourite. After his execution, she could scarcely 
be said ever to enjoy either hetdth or reason. She sat on a 
pile of cushions, with her finger in her month, attending, as it 
seemed, to nothing, saving to the prayers which were from 
time to time read in her chamber. 

While the Queen of England was thus struggling out the 
last moments of life, her subjects were making interest with 
her successor James, with whom even Cecil himself, the Prime 
Minister of England, bad long kept up a secret correspondence. 
The breath bad no sooner left Elizabeth’s body than the near 
relation and godson of the late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, got 
on horseback, and, travelling with a rapidity which almost 
equalled that of the modem mail-coach, carried to the Palace 
of Holyrood the news, that James was King of England, 
France, and Ireland, as well as of his native dominions of 
Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of May 1603, and 
took possession of his new realms without the 8%hte3t oppo¬ 
sition ; and thus the island of Great Britain, so long divided 
into the separate kingdoms of England and Scotland, became 
subject to the same prince. Here, therefore, must end the 
Tales of your Geandpathee, bo fiur as they relate to the 
History of Scotland, cunridered as a distinct and separate 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXXTT 

Frofrtn of CivUinatum in Socidy 

Thr kind reception which the former TaleUi written for 
your amusement and edification, have met with, induces me, 
my dear little boy, to make an attempt to bring down my 
historical namtire to a period, when the union of England and 
Scotland became os complete, in the intimacy of feelings and 
interests, as law had declared and intemled them to be, and as 
the mutual advantage of both countries had long, though in 
vain, required. The importance of events, however, and the 
desire to state them clearly, have induced me for the present 
to stop short at the period of the Union of the Eingdoms. 

We left off, you may recollect, when James, the sixth of that 
name who reigned in Scotland, succeeded, by the death of 
Queen Elisabeth, to the tlirone of England, and thus became 
sovereign of the whole island of Britain. Ireland also 
belonged to his dominions, having been partly subdued by the 
arms of the English, and partly surrendered to them by the 
submission of the natives. There had been, during Elizal^th’s 
time, many wars with the native lords and chie& of the 
country; but the English finally obtained the undisturbed and 
undisputed possession of that rich and beautiful island. Thus 
the three kingdoms, formed by the Britannic Islands, came 
into the possession of one sovereign, who was thus fixed in a 
situation of strength and security, which was at that time the 
lot of few monarchs in Europe. 

King James’s power was the greater, that the progress of 
human society bad greatly augmented the wisdom of statesmen 
and counsellors, and given strength and stability to those lam 
which preserve the poor and helpless against the encroachments 
of the wealthy and the powerfuL 

But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I mean by the 
Progress of Human Society; and it is my duty to explain it as 
intelligibly as I can. 

If you consider the bwer order of animals, such as birds, 
dogs, cattle, or any class of the brute creation, you will find that 
they are, to every useful purpose, deprived of the means ai 
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communicating their ideas to each other. The; haye cries, 
indeed, by which they express pleasure or pain—fear or hope 
—but they have no formed speech, by which, like men, 
they can converRo together. God Almighty, who called all 
creatures into existence in such manner as best pleased him, 
has imparted to those inferior animals no power of improving 
their situation, or of communicating with each other. There 
is, no doubt, a difference in the capacity of th^e inferior classes 
of creation. But though one bird may bmld her nest more 
neatly than one of a different chias, or one i}og may be more 
clever and more ca^»able of learning tric^ks than another, yet, 
as it wants language to explain to its comrades the advantages 
which it may possess, its knowledge dies with it; thus birds 
and dogs continue to use tlie same general habits proper to the 
species, wliich they have done since the creation of the world. 
In other words, animals have a certain Limited degree of sense 
termed instinct, which teaches the present race to seek their 
food, and provide for their safety and comfort, in nearly the 
same manner as their parents <lid before them siuce the begin* 
ning of time, but docs not enalde them to communic4ite to their 
successors any improvements, or to derive any increase of 
knowledge from the practice of their predecessors. Thus you 
may remark, that the example of the swallow, the wren, and 
other birds, which cover their nests with a roof to protect them 
against the rain, is never imitated by other clasRcs, who con¬ 
tinue to construct theirs in the some expose<l and imperfect 
manner since the beginning of tbc world. 

Another circumstance, which is calculated to prevent the in¬ 
ferior animals from rising above the rank in nature which they 
are destined to hold, is the short time during wliich they 
remain under the care of their parents. A few weeks gives the 
young DCiitlings of every season strength and inclination to 
leave the protection of the parents; the tender attachment 
which has subsisted while the young bird was unable to provide 
for itself without assistance is entirely broken and in a 
week or two more they probably do not know each other. The 
young of the sheep, the cow, ami the horse, attend and feed by 
the motheris side for a certain short period, during which they 
are protected by her care, and supported by her milk ; but they 
have DO sooner attained the stren^b necessary to defend them* 
selves, and the sense to provide for their wants, than they 
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separate from the mother, and all intercoune between the 
parent and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly the same 
station in the general order of the universe which was occupietl 
by its predc<*'. ors; and no existing generation either is, 
or csn he, much better instructed, or more ignorant than that 
which preceded or that which is to come after it. 

It is widely different with mankind. God, as we are told 
in Scripture, was pleased to make man after his own image. 
By this you are not to understand that the Creator of heaven 
and earth hos any visible form or shape, to which the human 
body bears a resemblance; but the meaning Is, that as the God 
who created the world is a spirit invisible and incomprehensible, 
so ho joined to the human frame some portion of on essence 
resembling his own, which is called the human soul, and which, 
while the body lives, continues to animate and direct its 
motions, and on the dissolution of the bodily form which it has 
occupied, returns to the spiritual world, to be answerable for 
the good and evil of its works upon earth. It is therefore 
impossible that man, possessing tUs knowledge of right and 
wrong, proper to a spiritual essence resembling those higher 
orders of creation whom we call angels, and having some 
affinity, though at an imuilculable distance, to the essence of tbe 
Deity himself, should have l>een placed under the same lunita- 
tions in point of progressive improvement with the inferior 
tribes, who are neither responsible for the actions which they 
perform under directions of their instinct, nor capable, by any 
exertion of their own, of altering or Improving their condition 
in the scale of creation. So far is this from being the case 
with man, that the bodily organs of the human frame bear such 
a correspondence with the properties of his soul, as to give him 
the means, when they arc. projwirly used, of enkrging his 
powers, and becoming wiser and more skilful from hour to 
hour, ns long as his life pennits; and not only is this the ease, 
but tribes and nations of men assembled together for the pur^ 
pose of mutual protection and defence, have tlie same power 
of alteration and improvement, and may, if circumBtanccs are 
favourable, go nn by gradual stops from being a wild horde 
of naked barbarians, till they become a powerful and civilised 
people. 

The capacity of amending our condition by increase of know* 
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ledge, which, in fact, afforda the means by which roan rises to 
be the lord of creation, is grounded on the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the human race. Let us look somewhat closely 
into this, my dear boy, for it inToIves same truths equally 
curious and important. 

If mau, though possessed of the same immortal essence or 
soul, which enables him to choose and refuse, to judge and 
condemn, to reason and conclude, were to be without the power 
of communicating to his fellow^men the conclusions to which 
hU reasouing bad conducted him, it is clear that the progress 
of each individual in knowledge could be only in proportion to 
his own observation and his own powers of reasoning. But the 
gift of speech enables any one to communicate to others what- 
ever idea of improvement occius to him, and thus, instead of 
dying in the bosom of the individual by whom it was first 
thought of, it becomes a part of the stock of knowledge ]>roper 
to the whole couununity, which is increased and rendered 
generally and effectually useful by the accession of further in- 
formation, as opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and in¬ 
ventive minds arise in the state. This use of spoken language, 
therefore, which so gloriously distinguishes man fiom the beasts 
that perish, is tlie primary means of introducing and increasing 
knowledge in infant communities. 

Another early cause of the improvement in human society 
is the incapacity of children to act for themselves, rendering 
the attention and protection of parents to their offspring 
necessary for so long a period. Even where the food which the 
earth affords without cultivation, such as fruits and herbs, is 
most plentifully supplied, children remain too helpless for many 
years to be capable of gathering it, a;id providing for their own 
support. This is still more the case where food must be pro- 
cu^ by hunting, fishing, or cultivating the soil, occupations 
requiring a degree of skill and personal strength which children 
cannot possess until they are twelve or fourteen years old. 
It follows, as a law of nature, that instead of leaving their 
parents at an early age, like the young of birds or quadrupeds, 
the youth of the human species necessarily remain under the 
protection of their father and mother for many years, during 
which they have time to acquire all the knowledge the parents 
are capable of teaching. It arises also from this wise arrange* 
meat, that the love and affection between the offspring and tbe 
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parents, which among the hnite creation is the produce of mere 
instinct and continues for a very short time, becomes in the 
human race a deep and pcnnaoent feeling, founded on the 
attachment of the parents, the gratitude of the children, and 
the effect of J . jg habit on both* 

For these reasons, it usually happens, that children feel no 
deaire to desert their parents, but remain inhabitants of the 
same huts in which they were bom, and take up the task of 
labouring for subsistence in their turn, when their fathers and 
mothers are disabled by age. One or two sucli families 
gradually i]iute together, and avail themselves of each otheris 
company for mutual defence and assistanca This is the earliest 
sts^e of human society ; and some savages have been found in 
this condition so very rude ami ignorant, that they may be 
said to be little wiser or better than a herd of animals. The 
natives of New South Wales, for example, are, even at present, 
in the very lowest scMe of humanity, and igiu»rant of every 
art which can add comfort or decency to human life. These 
unfortunate savages wear no clothes, construct no cabins or 
huts, and are iguoraut even of the inuaner of chasing animals 
or catching fish, unless such of the latter ba are left by the tide, 
or which are found on the rocks; they feed upon the most diS' 
gusting substances, snakes, worms, maggot^ and whatever 
trash falls in tljeir way. They know indeed how to kindle 
a fire—in that respect only they have stepped beyond the 
deepest ignorance to which man can be subjected—but they 
have not learned bow to boil water; and when they see 
Europeans perform this ordinary operation, they have been 
known to run away in great terror. Voyagers tcU us of other 
savages who are even ignorant of the use of fire, and who main- 
tain a miserable existence by subsisting on shell-fish eaten raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this miserable and degraded 
state, which seems worse than that of the animals, man has 
the means and power to rise into the high place for which 
Providence hath destined him. In proportion as opportunities 
occur, these savage tribes acquire the arts of civlUscd life; 
they construct huts to shelter them against the weather; they 
inront arms for destroying the wild beasts by which they are 
uinoyed, and for killmg those whose flesh is adapted for food; 
they domesticate others, and use at pleasure their milk, fleeh, 
and skins; and they plant fruivtrees and sow grain as soon 

24 
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as they discover that the productions of nature most necessary 
for their comfort may be increased by labour and industry 
Thus the process of liuman eociety, unless it is interrupted 
by some unfortunate circumstanccfi, continues to advance, and 
every new generation, Tpitliout losing any of the advantages 
already attained, goes on to acquire which were unknown 
to the precc<ling one. 

For instance, wlicu three or four wsmdortng families of 
savages have settled in one place, and bcgtui to cultivate the 
ground, and collect their huta into a hamlet or village, they 
usually agree in choosing some chief to be their judge, and 
the arbiter of their disputes in time of peace, their leader and 
captain when tliey go to war with other tribes. This is the 
foundation of a monarchical government Or, perha^js, their 
public afiulrs are directed by a council, or senate, of the oldest 
and wisest of the tribe—this is the origin of a rqmblican state. 
At all events, in one way or other, they put tlkcuisclves under 
something resembling a regular government, and obtain the 
protection of such laws as may prevent them from quarrelling 
with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by time. At 
drst, no doubt, the memliers of the community store their 
fruits and the produce of the chkise in common. But shortly 
after, reason teaches them that the imlividuEd who has bestowed 
labour and trouble upon anything so as to render it productive, 
acquires a right of property, as it is called, in the produce, 
which his efforts have in a manuer called into existence. Thus 
it is soon acknowledged, that he who has planted a tree 
has the sole right of consuming its fruit ; and that he who has 
sown a field of corn has the exclusive title to gather in the 
grain. Without the labour of the planter and husbandman, 
there would iiave been no apples or wheat, and therefore, these 
are justly entitled to the fruit of their labour. In like manner, 
the state itself is conceived to acquire a right of property in 
the fields cultivated by its memb^, and in the forests and 
waters where they have of old practised the rights of hunting 
and fishing. If men of a different tribe enter on the territory 
of a neighbouring nation, war ensues between them and peace 
is made by agreeing on both sides to reasonable conditions. 
TbuB a young state extends its possessions; and by its com* 
munications with other tribes lays the foundation of public 
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laws for the regulatioo of their behaviour to each other in peace 
and in war. 

Other arrangements arise not lees important, tending to 
increase the diiference between mankind in their wild and 
original stixte^ und that which they assume in the progress of 
civilisation. One of the most remarkable is the separation of 
the citizens into different classes of society, and the introduc¬ 
tion of the use of money. I will try to render these great 
changes intelligible to you. 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the com¬ 
munity luay be siud to supply all his wants by his own personal 
labour. lie acquires bis food by the chase—be sows and reaps 
his own grain—he gathers his own fmit—be cuts the skin 
which forma his dress so sis to fit his own person—he makes 
the san^lals or buskins which protect bis feet. He is, there¬ 
fore, better or worse accomme^ated exactly in proportion to 
the personal likill and industry which ho can apply to that 
pui'])08e. But it is discovered in process of time, that one man 
bos particular dexterity in bunting, being, we shnll suppose, 
young, active, and cntei^prising; another, older and of a more 
staid character, baa peculiar skill in tilling the ground, or in 
managing cattle and flocks; a third, lame perhaps, or infirm, 
has a happy talent for cutting out and stitching together 
garments, or for shaping and sewing shoes. It becomes, there¬ 
fore, for the a<lvantage of all, that the first man shall attend to 
nothing but hunting, the second confine himself to the cultivar 
tion of the land, and the third remain at home to make clothes 
and shoes. But then it follows as a nccesHory consequence, 
that the biuitsnian must give to the man who cultiva^ the 
land a part of his venison and skins, if he desires to have grain 
of which to make bread, or a cow to furnish his family with 
milk; and that both the hunter and the agriculturist must 
give a share of the produce of the chase, and a proportion of 
the grain to the third man, to obtain from him clothes and 
shoos, li^h is thus accommodated with what he wants a great 
deal better, and more easily, by every one following a separate 
occupation, than they could possibly have been, had each of 
the three been hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, 
practUing two of the ti^os awkwardly and unwillingly, instead 
of confining himself to that which he perfectly undeistands, 
and pursues with succeas. This mode of aooommodatioD U called 
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barter, and is the earliest kind of traffic by which men ex¬ 
change their property with each other and salisfy their wants 
by parting with their superfluities. 

But in process of time^ barter is found inconrenient The 
husbandman, perhaps, has no use for shoes when the shoe¬ 
maker is in need of com, or the shoemaker may not want furs 
or Tcnison wlien the htmter desires to have shoes. To remedy 
this, almost all nations have introduced the use of what is 
called miyney; that is to say, they ba^e fixed on some ])arti> 
cular substance capable of being divided into small portions, 
which, having itself little intrinsic value applicable to human 
use, is ncvertlieless received as a representative of the value of 
all commodities. Particular kinds of shells are used as money 
in some countries; in others, leather, cloth, or iron, are em¬ 
ployed; but gold and silver, divided into small portions, are 
used for this important purpose almost all over the world. 

That you may understand the use of this circulating re¬ 
presentative of the value of commodities, and comprehend 
the convenience which it affords, let us fiU])po6e that the 
hunter, as we fonncrly said, wantM a pair of shoes, and the 
shoemaker had no occasion for venison, but wanted some com, 
while the husbandman, not desiring to have shoes, stood in 
need of some other commodity. Here are three men, each 
desirous of some article of necessity, or convenience, which he 
cannot obtain by barter, because the party whom he has to 
deal with does not want the commodity which he has to offer 
in exchange. But supposing the use of incmey introduced, and 
its value acknowledge, these three persons aie accommodated 
by means of it in the amplest manner possible. The shoe- 
nmker does not want the venison which the hunter offers for 
sale, hut some other man in the vill^ is willing to purchase 
it for five pieces of silver—the hunter sells his commodity, and 
goes to the slioemakcr, who, though he would not barter the 
shoes for the venison which he did not want, readily soils them 
for the money, and, going with it to the farmer, buys from him 
the quantity of com he needs; while the farmer, in his turn, 
purchases whatever he is in want of, or if he requires nothing 
at the time, lays the pieces of money aside, to me when he has 
occasion. 

The invention of money U followed by the gradual rise of 
trade. There are men who make it their businesa to b\iy 
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various articles, and sell them again for profit; that is, the; 
sell them somewhat dearer than tliej bought them. This is 
convenient for all parties; since the original proprietors are 
willing to sell their commodities to tboso store-keepers, or 
shop-keepers, at a low rate, to be saved the trouble of hawking 
them about in search of a customer; while the public in general 
are equally willing to buy from such intermediate dealers, 
because they are sure to be immediately supplied with what 
they want. 

The nutueroua transactions occasioned by the introduction 
of money, together with other circumstances, soon destroy the 
equality of ranks which prevails in an caily stage of society. 
Some men hoard up quantities of gold and silver, become rich, 
and lure the assistance of others to do their work; some waste 
or spend their eariiiugs, become poor, and sink into the capacity 
of servants. Some men are wise and skilful, and, distinguishiiig 
theiuHelvcs by their exploits in battle and their counsels in 
peace, rise to the mauagenient of public athiirs. Others, and 
much greater numbers, have no more valour than to follow 
where they are led, and no more talent than to act as they 
are coiuiuauded. These last siuk, as a matter of course, into 
obscurity, while the others become generals and stutesnien. 
The attainment of learning tends also to increase the dillerence 
of ranka Those who receive a good education by the care of 
their parents, or possess so much strength of mind and readi¬ 
ness of talent us to educate themselves, become separated fn>m 
the more iguoiaut of the community, and form a distiuct class 
and (M)ndiUon of their own; holding no more communication 
with the others than is absolutely necessary. 

In this way the whole order of society is changed, and 
instead of preseuting the uniform appearance of one laige 
family, each member of which has nearly the same rights, it 
seems to resemble a confederacy or association of different 
ranks, classes, and conditions of men, each rank filling up a 
certiun department in society, (md diseliarging a class of duties 
tot^y distinct from those of the others. The steps by which 
a nation advances from the natural and simple state which we 
have just described, into the more complicate system In which 
ranks are distinguialied from each other, are called the progress 
of society, or of dvillsation. It is attended, like all things 
human, with much of evil as well as good; but it seems to W 
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a law of our moral nature, that, faster or slower, such altera* 
tions must take place, in consequence of the inventioDS and 
improTements of succeeding generations of maukind 

Another lUteration, productive of consequences not less im* 
portant, ai'ises out of the gradual progress towards civilisation. 
In the early state of society, every man in the tribe is a war¬ 
rior, and liable to serve as such M'hcn the country requii'cs his 
assistance; but in progress of time the pursuit of tlie militaiy 
art is, at least on all ordinary oocasious, eoutined to bauds of 
professional soldiers, whose business it is to fight the battles of 
the state, when required, in consideration of which they arc paid 
by the community, the other members of which axe thus left 
to the uniuteiTuptcd pursuit of their own {)eaceful occufiationa 
This alteration is attcnde^l with more iuiportaut cousequenccs 
than we can at present pause to enuuicrate. 

Wc have said that those mighty changes which bring men 
to dwell in castles aud cities instead of huts and caves, and 
enable them to cultivate the sciences and subdue the elements, 
instead of being plunged in ignorance and sujjerstitiou, are owing 
primarily to the reason with which God has giacioudy endowed 
the human race ^ aud in a secoud degree to the }>ower of 
speech, by which we enjoy the faculty of communicating to each 
other the result of our owm reflections. 

But it is evident that society, when its advance is dependent 
upou oral tnulition alone, must be liable to many inteiTuptiona 
The imagination of the s;)eaker, and tlte duincss or want of 
comprehension of the hearer, may lead to many errors : and it 
is generally found that knowledge makes but very slew progress 
until the art of wilting U discovered, by wliich a fixed, accurate, 
and substautial form can be given to the wisdom of pu>st ages. 
M^hen this noble art is attaiued, there is a sure foundation laid 
for the preservation and increase of knowledge. The reccjrd is 
removed from the inaccurate recollection of the aged, and 
placed in a safe, tangible, and imperishable form, which may 
be subjected to the iu8])Cction of various persons, until the 
sense is couiplelcly explaiued and cuujprehended, with the least 
possible chance of doubt or uncertainty. 

By the aii of writing, a barrier is fixed agsunst those violent 
ehanges so apt to take place in the early stages of society, by 
which all the fruits of knowledge are Ci^uently destroy^, as 
tiioae of the earth are by a hurricane. Suppoeo» for example, 
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a case, which frequently happcna in the early history of man* 
kind, that some nation which haa made considerable progress 
in the arts, is invaded and subdued by another which is more 
powerful and numerous, though more ignorant than themselves. 
It is clear, thau ui this case, as the rude and ignorant victors 
would sot no value on the kn(»wledge of the vanquished, it 
would, if entrusted only to the memory of the individuals of 
the conquered people, he gradually lost and forgotten. But if 
the useful discoveries mode by the ancestors of the vanquished 
people were recorded in writing, the maDuscrii>t8 in which they 
were described, though they might be neglected for a season, 
would, if preserved at all, pro^bly attract attention at some 
more ibrtunate period. It was thus, when the empire of Borne, 
having reachcil the utmost height of its grandeur, was broken 
down and conquered by numerous tribes of ignorant though 
brave barbarians, that those admirable works of classi^ 
learning, on wln^b such value is justly placed in the present 
duy, were rescued from total destnictioo and oblivion by manu¬ 
script copies preserved by chance to the old libraries of churches 
and convents. It may indeed bo taken as an almost infallible 
masim, that no nation can make any great progress in useful 
knowledge or civilisation until their improvement can be 
rendered stable and permanent by the inverition of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as important as that of 
writing, was made during the fifteenth cent^. I mean the 
invention of printing. Writing with the hand must be always 
a slow, difficult, and expensive operation; and when the manu¬ 
script is finished, it is perhaps Imd aside among the stores of 
some great library, where it may be neglected by students, and 
must, at any rate, be accessible to very few persons, and sub¬ 
ject to be destroyed by numerous accidents. But the admirable 
invention of printing enables the artist to make a thousand 
copies from the original manuscript, by having them stamped 
upon paper, in far leas time and with less expense than it would 
cost to make half a dozen such copies with the pen. From 
•the period of this glorious discovery, knowledge of every kind 
may be said to have been brought out of the darkness of 
cloisters and universities, whore it was known only to a few 
scholars, into the broad light of day, where, its treasures were 
accessible to all men. 

The Bible itself, in which we find the roles of eternal life, 
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as well as a thousand invaluable leaaoQs for our conduct in this 
world, was, before the invcDtion of ptintiog, totally iuacceesible 
to all, save the priests of Koine, who found it tboir interest to 
discourage the perusal of the Scriptures by any except their 
own order, and thus scree ued from discovery those alterations 
and corruptions, which the inventions of ignorant and designing 
men had introduced into the beautiful simplicity of the Gospel 
But when, by means of printing, the copies of the Bible became 
so numerous, that every one above the most wretched poverty 
could, at a cheap price, possess himself of a copy of the blessed 
rule of life, there was a general appeal from the errors and 
encroaclmieuts of the Church of Rome, to the Divine Word on 
which they ] professed to be founded; a treasure fonnerly con¬ 
cealed from the public, but now placed within the reach of every 
man, whether of the dergy or hdty. The consequence of these 
inquiries, which printing alone could have rendered practicable, 
was the rise of the happy Keformatioo of the Christian Church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of a temporal kind as 
accessible as that which concerned religion. Whatever works 
of history, scleuce, morality, or cotertidnznent, seemed likely 
to instruct or amuse the reader, were printed and distributed 
among the ])oople at large by printers and booksellers, who had 
a profit by doing so. Thus the po^ibility of important 
discoveries being forgotten in the course of years, or of tlie 
destruction of useful arts, or elegant literature, by the loss of 
the records in which they are preserved, was in a great measure 
removed. 

In a word, the printing-press is a contrivance which em¬ 
powers atiy one individual to address his countrymen on any 
topic which he thinks impoztaut, aQ<i which enables a whole 
nation to listen to the voice of such individual, however obscure 
he may be, with the same ease, and greater certainty of under- 
standing what be says, than if a chief of Indians were haranguing 
the trii)e at his council-fire. Nor is the important difference to 
be forgotten, that the orator can only speak to the persons 
present, while the author of a book ad<Irc8se.9 himself, not only, 
to the race now in existence, but to all succeeding generations, 
while his work shall be held in estimation. 

I have thus endeavoured to tnu^e the steps by which a 
general civilisation is found to take place in Dations with more 
or lees rapidity, as la\TB and institutions, or external circuiU' 
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Btoaces, favourable or otberwise, advance or retard the increase 
of knowledge, and by the course of which man, endowed with 
reason, and destined for immortality, gradually improves the 
condition in which Providence has placed him; while the 
inferior anitnaL ^.ontmue to live by means of the same, or 
nearly the same, instincts of self-preservation, which have 
directed their species in all its descents since the creation. 

I have called your attention at some lengt^h to this matter, 
because you wOl now have to remark that a material change 
had gradually and slowly taken place, both in the kingdom of 
England, and in that of Scotland, when their long quarrels 
were at length, in appearance, ended by the accession of James 
the Sixth of Scotlaud to the English crown, which he held 
under the title of Jamce the First of that powerful kingdom. 


OUAPTER XXXV 

Infirmities 0/ Elizabeth in her l^Uter yean^^ Janies VI. aeceptahh on 
tJutt acco'a)U to the £ftylieh—Jiesort of SteMmem to the Court at 
hotuLon—Quarrels between Utem and Che English 

CONTfi-MVOKARY SOVEREIGNS.: Henry IV., Louis Xlll. 

1603—1612 

Tdk whole island of Great Britm was now united under one 
king, thougli it remained in effect two Rcparato kingdoms, 
governed by their own separate coobtitutionB, and their own 
distinct codes of law's, and liable again to be separated, as, by 
the death of King James without issue, the kingdoms might 
have been claimed by different beirs. For although James had 
two sons, yet there was a possibility that they might have both 
died before their hither, in which case the sceptres of England 
and Scotland must have passed once more into different bands. 
The Uamiltou family woul<l, in that case, have succeeded to 
the kingdom of Scotland, and the next heir of Elizabeth to that 
of England. Who that heir was, it might have been found 
difficult to determine. 

It was in these circumstances to be apprehended, that 
James, the sovereign of a poor and barren kingdom, had 
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for BO many a^s maintamed an almost perpetual war with 
Euglaudy would have met with a prejudiced and unpleasant 
reception from a nation long accufitomed to despise the Scotch 
for their poverty, and to regard them with enmity on account 
of their constant hostility to the English blood and name. It 
might have been su))po8ed also, that a people so proud as the 
English, and having so many justifiable reasons for their pride, 
would have regarded with an evil eye the transference of the 
sceptre from the hand of the Tndors, who had swayed it during 
five successive reigns, to those nf a Stewart, descended from the 
ancient and detemiined enemies of the English nation. But it 
was the wise and gracious pleasure of Providence, that while 
so many reasons existed to render the accession of James, and, 
in coJisequeuoe, the uuion of the two crowns, obnoxious to the 
English people, others should occur, which not only balanced, 
but for a time completely overpower^ those objections, as well 
in the minds of men of sense and education, as in the judgment 
of the poi)ulace, who arc usually averse to foreign rulers, for uo 
other reason than that they are such. 

Queen Elizabeth, after a long and glorious reigu, had, in 
her latter days, become much more cross aud uncertain in her 
temper than bad been the case in her youth, more wilful also, 
and more inclined to exert her arbitrary power on slight 
occasions. One peculiar cause of offence given to her people 
was her obstinate refusal to gratify tbeii anxiety, by making, 
as the nation earnestly desired, some arraugement for the 
succession to the throne after her own death. Ou this subject, 
indeed, she nursed so much suspicion and jealousy, as gave rise 
to more than one extraordinary scene. The foliowii^ is a 
whimsical instance, among others, of her unwilliDgnese to bear 
of anything respecting old age and its consequences. 

The Bishop of St. David’s, preaching in her M^esty’s 
presence, took occasion from his text, which was Psalm xc. v. 
12, ** So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom,’’ to ^ude to the Queen’s advanced period 
of life, she being then sixty-three, aud to the consequent in¬ 
firmities attending upon old agej as, for example, when the 
grinders shall be few in number, and they wax dark who look 
out at windows—when the daughters of singing shall be abased, 
and more to the like purpose. With the tone of these admoni* 
tions the Queen was so ill satisfied, that she flung open the 
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window of tbe cloeet in wLich she sat, and told the preacher 
to keep his admonitions to himself, since she plainly saw the 
greatest clerks (meaning scholais) were not tbe wisest mem 
Nor did her displeasure end here. The Bishop was commanded 
to confine himsui to his house for a time, and the Queen, 
referring to the circumstance some time afterwards, told her 
courtiers how much the prelate was tnistaken in supposing her 
to be as much decayed as i>erhap3 be might feel himself to be. 
As for her, she thanked Cod, neither her stomach nor her 
strength—her voice for sin^ng, nor her art of fingering instru¬ 
ments, were any whit dci^aycd. And to prove the goodness of 
her eyes, she produced a little jewel, with an inscription in very 
small letters, which she oflered to Lord Worcester and Bit 
James Crofts to read They had too much tact to be sharp* 
sighted on the occasion; she, therefore, read it herself with 
apparent ease, and laughed at the error of the good Bishop. 

The faults of Elizabeth, though arising chiefiy from age and 
ill-tcnipcr, were noticed and resented by her subjects, who 
began openly to sbow tlicinselves weary of a female reign, for¬ 
getting how glorious it had been, and manifested a general 
desire to have a king to rule over them. With this almost 
universal feeling, all eyes, even those of Elizabeth’s most con¬ 
fide utial statesman and counsellor, Sir Robert Cedi, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbury, were turned to tbe King of Scotland as next 
heir to the crown, lie was a Protestant prince, which assured 
him the favour of the Church of England, and of the numerous 
and strong adherents to the Prot^tont religiom As such, 
Cecil entered into a secret correspondence v ith him, in which 
he pointed out the line of conduct proper on James’s part to 
secure his interest in England. On the utlier hand, tl^e English 
Catholics, on w'hom Queen Elizabeth’s government had imposed 
many severe penal laws, wore equally friendly to the succession 
of King J ames, since fmm that prince, whose mother had been 
a strict Catholic, they might hope for favour, to the extent at 
least of some release from the various hardships which the laws 
of England imposed on them. The Earl of Northumberland 
conducted a correspondeuce with James on the part of tbe 
Catholics, in which he held high language, and offered to assert 
tbe Scottish King’s right of succession by force of arms. 

These intrigues were kept by James as secret os was in bis 
power. If Elizabeth li/ul discovered cither the one or the other, 
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Qeitber the servicea of Oecil, nor the high birth and power of 
the great Earl of Northuinl)erland, <x>uld have saved thezD| 
from orpcrioncisg the extremity of her indignation. Cecily in 
particular^ was at one time on the point of ruin. A post from 
Scotland delivered into bia hands a private packet from the 
Scottish King, when the secretary was in attendance on Eliza* 
botL Open your desjiatebes^'’ Bai<l Elizabeth^ and let us 
bear the news from Scotland." A in^in of less presence of mind 
would have been mined; for if the Queen hod seen the least 
hesitation in her minister’s manner^ her suspicions would have 
been instantly awakened, and detection must have followed. 
But Cecil recollected the Queen’s sensitivo aversion to any dis¬ 
agreeable smell, which was strengthened by the belief of the 
time, that infectious diseases and subtile }K>ison3 could be com¬ 
municated by means of scent alone. The artful secretary availed 
himself of this, and while he seemed to be cutting the strings 
which held the packet, he observed it bad a singular and un¬ 
pleasant odour; on which Elizabeth desired it might be taken 
from her pret^ence, and opened elsewhere with duo precaution. 
Thus Cecil got an opportunity to withdraw from the packet 
whatever could have betrayed his correspondeuce with King 
James. Cecil’s policy and inclinations were very generally 
followed in the English court; indeed, there appeal no beii 
to the crown, male or female, whose right coidd be placed in 
competition with that of James. 

It may be added to this general inclination in James’s 
favour, that the defects of his ebaractor were of a kind which 
did not attract much attention while he occupied the throne of 
Scotland. The delicacy of bis situation was then so great, and 
he was exposed to so many dangers from the dislike of the 
clergy, the fends of the nobles, and the tumultuous disposition 
of the common people, that he dared not indulge in any of 
those childish freaks of which he was found capable when his 
motions were more completely at his own disposal. On the 
coutraiy, he was compelled to seek out the sagest counsellors, 
to listen to the wisest advice, and to put a restraint on his own 
natural disposition for encouraging idle favourites, parasites, 
and flatterers, as well ss to suppress his inward desire to extend 
the limits of his authority farther than the constitution of the 
country permitted. 

At this period James governed by the advice of such 
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ministers nn the ChMicellor Maitland, and afterwards of Home, 
Earl of Dunbar, men of thought and action, of whose steady 
measures and prudent laws the King naturally obtained the 
credit Neither was James himself d^cient in a certain degree 
of sagacity. possessed all that could be derived from 
learning aUoyed by pedantry, and from a natural shrewdness of 
wit, which enabled him to play the part of a man of sense, 
when either acting under the influence of constraint and fear, 
or where no temptation occurred to induce him to be guilty of 
some folly. It was by these specious accomplishments that 
be acquired in bis youth the character of an able and wise 
monarch, although when he was afterwards brought on a more 
conspicuous stage, and his character better understood, he was 
found entitled to no better epithet than that conferred on him 
by an able French politician, who called him, The wisest foof 
in Christendom.” 

Such, however, os King James was, England now received 
him with more universal acclamation than had attended any of 
her prince-s on their ascent to the throne. Multitudes, of every 
description, hastened to accompany him on bis journey through 
England to the capital city. The wealthy pla(^ their gold at 
his disposal, the powerful opened their halls for the most 
magnifleent entertainments, the clergy bailed him as the head 
of the Church, and the poor, who had nothing to ofler but their 
lives, seemed ready to devote them to his Bervic.e. Some of the 
Scottish retinue, who were acquainted with James’s character, 
saw and feared the unfavourable effect which such a change 
of circurastances was likely to work on him. plague of 
these people!” said one of bis oldest domeetics; ‘‘they will 
spoil a good king.” 

Another Scot made an equally shrewd answer to an English¬ 
man, who desired to know ^m him the King’s real character. 
“ Did you ever see a jackanapes 1” said the Scotchman, meaning 
a tame monkey; “ if you have, you must be aware that if you 
hold the creature in your hands you can make him Wte me, and 
if I hold him in my bands, I can make him bite you.” 

Both these sayings were shown to be true in course of time. 
King James, brought from poverty to wealth, became thought¬ 
less and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to idle pleasures. 
Prom heariiig the smooth flatteries of the cle^ of England, 
who recognised him as head of the Church, inst^ of the rude 
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attacks of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland^ who bad 
hariUy admitted his claim to be one of ita inferior members, he en¬ 
tertained new and more lofty pretensions to divine right. Finally^ 
brought from a country where his jrersonal liberty and the 
freedom of his govern men t were frequently placed under restraint, 
and his life sometimes in clanger, he was overjoyed to find 
himself in a condition wlcore his own will was not only un¬ 
fettered, as far as he himself was concerned, but appeared to 
be the model by which all loyal subjects were desirous to ac¬ 
commodate theirs; and lie seemed readily enough disposed to 
stretch to its utmost limits the power tbtis proscnte<l to him. 
Thus, from being a just and equitablo monarch, he was inspired 
with a love of arbitrary power; and from attending, as hod 
been his custom, to state business, he now minded little save 
'hunting and festivals. 

Ill this manner James, though possessing a large stock oi 
pedantic wisdom, came to place himself under the mauagemcot 
of a succession of unworthy favourites, aud although particularly 
good-natured, and naturally a lover of justice, was often hurricrl 
into actions and measures, which, if they could not be termed 
absolutely tyrannical, were nevertheless Ulogul and unjust. It 
is, however, of his Scottish government that we arc now to 
treat, and therefore I am to explain to you, as well as I can, 
the consequences of the union with England to the people and 
country of Scotland. 

If the English nation were at &rat delighted to receive King 
James as their sovereign, the Scottish people were no less en« 
chanted by the prospect of their monarch's ascent to this 
wealthy and pre-eminent situation. They considered the pro¬ 
motion of their countrymen and prince os an omen of good 
fortune to their nation; each individual Scot<;hmau expected 
to secure some part of the good things with which England was 
supposed to abound, and multitudes hurried to court, to put 
themselves in the way of obtaining their share. 

James was shocked at the greediness and importunity of his 
hungry countrymen, aud scandalised besides at the poor and 
miserable appearance which many of them made among the 
rich Englishmen, which brought discredit on the country to 
which he himself, as well as they, belonged. He sent in* 
structione to the Scottish Privy Council to prevent such 
introdeiB from leaving their country, complaining of their 
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maimers and appearance, as calculated to bring disgrace upon 
all the Datives of Scotland. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued at Edinburgh, setting forth that great Dumbera of men 
and women of base sort and condition, and without any certmn 
trade, calling, or depcJidence, repaired from Scotland to court, 
which was almost dlled with them, to the great annoyance of 
his Majesty, and to the heavy disgrace of the Scottish nation; 
for these suitors being, in the judgment of aU who saw them, 
but idle rascals, and poor miserable bodies,’' their importunity 
and numbers raised an opinion that there were no persons 
of good rank, comeliness, or credit in the country which sent 
forth BiK^h a tlight of locusts. Further, it was complained that 
these UQBcemly supplicants usually alleged that the cause of 
their repairing to court was to desire payment of old debts due 
by the King, ‘‘which, of all kinds of importunity,” says the 
proclamation, with great simplicity, “is the most unploasing 
to bis Majesty.” Therefore, gener^ proclamation was directed 
to be made at all the market crosses in Scotland, that no 
Bcottisli person should be permitted to travel to England with¬ 
out leave of the Privy Council; an<l tliat vessels transporting 
individu^ds, who had not obUuned due license, should be liable 
to CO nfiscati an. 

But although the King did all that was in bis powe> to 
prevent these uncouth suitors from repairing to his court> yet 
there were many other uativ<« of Scotland of a higher de.'^crip- 
tion, the sons of men of rank and quality, who, by birth and 
condition, had the right of attending his court, and approaching 
his presence, whom ho could not prohibit from doing so, vrithout 
positively disowning all former affections, national feeding, and 
sympathy or gratitude for past services. The benefits which 
he conferred on these were ill construe<I by the English, who 
seem to have accounted everything as taken from themselves 
which was bestowed on a Scotchman. The King, though it 
does not appear that he acted with any unjust piupose, was 
severely judged, both by his own countiymen and the English. 
The Scots, who bad been his fiieods in his inferior situation, 
and, as it might be called, his adversity, naturally expected 
a share of his bounty, when be was advanced to such high 
prosperity; while the English, with a jealousy for which much 
allowance is also to be made, regarded these nortbem suitors 
with an evil eye. In short, the Scottish courtiers thought 
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that their claime of ancient servicefl, of allegiance tned under 
difficult ciroumBtances, of favonr due to couiitrymcn, and 
perhaps even to kindred, which no people cany so far, entitled 
them to all the adTantages which the King might have to 
bestow; while the English, on the other hand, considered 
everything given to the Scots as conferred at their expense, 
and used many rhymes and satirical expressions to that purpose, 
such as occur in tho old song: 

Bonny Scot, all witness can, 

England has made thee a gentleman. 

Thy blue bonnet, when thou came hither, 

Would scarcely keep out the wind or weather; 

But now it is turn'd to a hat and a feather^ 

The bonnet is blown the devil knows whither. 

The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade, 

With a great basket*hilt, of iron made ; 

But now a long rapier doth hang by Lis aid<^, 

And buffingly doth this bonny Scot ride. 

Another rhyme, to the same purpose, described a Scottish 
courtier thus; 

Id Scotland he was bom and bred. 

Aud, thongh a beggar, muat be fed* 

It is said, that when the Scots complained to the King of this 
last aspersiuD, James replied, ‘‘Hold your peace, for I will 
soon make the English as poor as yourselves, and so end that 
controversy.’’ But as it was not in the power of wit to appease 
the feud l^twixt the nobility and gentry of two proud nations, 
BO lately enemies, all the efforts of the King were unequal to 
prevent bloody and desperate quarrels between bis countrymen 
and his new subjects, to the great disquiet of the court, and 
the distress of the good-natured monarch, who, averse to war 
in all its shapes, and even to the sight of a drawn sword, 
suffered grievously on such occasions. 

There was one of those incidents which assumed a character 
su formidable, that it threatened the destruction of all the 
Scots at the court and in the capital, and, in consequence, a 
breach between the kingdoms so lately and happily brought 
into alliance At a public horse-race at Croydon, Philip 
Herbert, an Englishman of high birth, though, as it fortunately 
chanced, of no degree of correspondtog spirit, received, in a 
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quarrel, a blow in the face hj a switch or horse-whip, from one 
Ramsay, a Scottish gentleman, in attendaoce on the court. 
The rasliness and violence of Ramsay was construed into a 
national point of quarrel by the English present, who proposed 
revenging themselves on the epot by a general attack upon all 
the Scots on the race-ground. One gentleman, named Pinch* 
beck, although ill-fitted for such a strife, for he liail but the 
use of two fingers on his right hand, rode furiously through 
the multitude, with his dogger ready drawn, exhorting all the 
English to imitate him in an immediate attack on the Scots, 
exclaiming, ‘^Let us breakfast with those that are here, and 
dine with the rest in Loudon.“ But as Herbert did not return 
the blow, DO ecuifie or assault actually look place; otherwise, 
it is probable, a dreadful scene must have ensued. James, 
with whom Herbert was a particular favourite, rewarded bis 
moderation or timiility by raising liim to the rank of Knight, 
Baron, Viscount, and £^1 of Moutgomery, all in one day. 
Ramsay was lauislied the court for a season; and thus the 
immediate ufiVont was in some degree alleviated. But the 
new Earl of Montgomery romahied, in the opiuiou of his 
countrymen, a di8bonoure<I man; and it is said Ins mother, the 
sister of Sir Philip Sydney, wept and tore her hair wlieu she 
heard of his having endured with patience the insult offered 
by Kiimsay. This is the lady W'honi, in ti beautiful epitaph, 
Beu Jonsou has described os 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 

Death, ere tbon hast slain another 
Wise, and good, an<l learned as she, 

Time shall throw a lUrt at thee. 

Yet the patience of Herbert under the insult was the 
fortunate prevention of a great national misfortune, for which, 
if his after conduct had not given tokens of an abject spirit, he 
might huvo been praised as a patriot, who had preferred the 
go^ of his country to the gratification of hU own immediate 
resentment. 

Another offence given by the haughty and irascible temper 
of a Scotchman, was also likely to have produced disastrous 
consequences. The Inns of Court are the places of resort and 
study api)ointed for those young men who are destined to the 
profession of the law in England, and they are filled with 

26 
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studeutB, men often of high family and accompliehmenta^ and 
who, living together in tlie eort of colleges set apart for their 
residence, have always kept up the ideas of privilege and dis¬ 
tinction, to which their destination to a highly honourable 
profession, well as their own birth and condition, entitles 
them. One of tliesc gentlemen, by name Edward Hawley, 
appeared at court on a public ocrasion, and probably intrude 
farther tlian his rank authorised; so that Maxwell, a Scotch¬ 
man, much favoured by James, and an usher of his chamber, 
not only thrust him back, but actually pulled him out of the 
presence-chamber by a black ribband, which, like other gallants 
of the time, Hawley wore at lus ear. Hawley, w'ho was a man 
of spirit, instantly chu11enge<l hlaxwcll to light; an<i his second, 
who carried the challenge, informe<l hiui, tliat if he declined 
such meeting, Hawley would assault him wherever they should 
meet, and either kill him or be kilIM on the 6jK)t. James, by 
his royal interference, was able to solder up this quarrel also. 
He compelled Maxwell to make an apology to Hawley; and 
for the more full accommodation of the dispute, accepted of a 
splendid masque and entertainment offered on the occasion by 
the students of Gray’s Inn Lane, the society to which the 
injured gentleman belonged. 

We may here remark a gre«at change in the xuannerB of the 
gallants of the time, which ha<l taken plaice in the progress of 
civilisation, to which 1 formerly allmlcd. The ancient practice 
of trial by comlxit, which made a principal part of the feudal 
law, and which wjis resorted to in so many cases, hivd now fallen 
into disuse. The progress of reason, and the principles of 
justice, concurred to prove that a cotnbjitin the lists might in¬ 
deed show which of two knights w-as the ))cst rider and the 
stoutest swordsman, but that such an cucounter could oflbrd 
no evidence which of the two was innoceut or guilty; since it 
cau only be believed in a very ignorant age that Providence is 
to work a miracle in case of every chaTU*^ combat, and award 
success to tile party whose virtue best deserves it. I'bo trial 
by combat, therefore, though it was not actually ix’juoved from 
the statute-book, was in fact only once ap{>calcd to after the ac¬ 
cession of James, and even then tlie combat, os a mode of trial 
unsuited to enlightened times, did not take place. 

For the same reason the other sovereigns of Europe dis¬ 
countenanced these challenges and combats, undertaken for pure 
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honour or in revenge of some injury, which it used to he their 
custom to encourage, and to sanction with tlicir own presence. 
Such rencountera were now generally lookal upon hy all sen¬ 
sible persons as an inezcnsable waste of gallant men’s lives for 
matters of mere punctilio; and were strictly forl^iddcu, under 
the highest jicnaldes, by the Kings both of England and 
France, and, generally speaking, throughout the civilised world. 
But the royal a'lnmaTid could not change the hearts of those 
to whom it was addrc.^cd, nor could the peiiultics annexed to 
the breach of the law intimidate men, whom a aensc of honour, 
though a falne one, had already iiiduoe<] to hold life cheap. 
Men fought as many, perhaps even more, single combats than 
formerly; and although aueb meetings took place without the 
publicity and formal show of lists, armour, horses, and the at¬ 
tendance of lierahU and judges of the held, yet they wore not 
leas bloody than those which bad been formerly fought with 
the ol«crvanco of every' point of chivalry.' 

According to the more modem practice, combatants met in 
some solitary place, alone, or each accompanied by a single 
friend called a second, who were supposed to see fair ]>lay. 
The combat was generally fought with the rai)ier or small 
swonl. a ])ecn)iarly deadly weapon, and the combatants, to 
show they wore no defensive armour under their clothes, 
threw ofi* their coats and waistcoats, and fouglit in tlieir shii’ts. 
The duty of the seconds, properly interpreted, was only to 
sec fair play ; but as these hnt-8j)iritod young men felt it diffi¬ 
cult to remain cool and ina<5tivc when they sjnv their friends 
engaged, it was very common for them, though without even 

* Lady Mary Wortley Montague haa said, witli equal tnUh anil taste, 
that tbo most runiauLic region of every country is that wliere tho moun¬ 
tains unite tbcinseivus with the plains or lovrlanda. For similar reasons, 
it may be iu tike manner said, that Um nio.it jiictnrcH<|Ue period of bistoiy 
is that when the ancient rough and wild niatitiei> of a barbarous ofre ore 
just boconiing tutiovaied ujKin, and contrasttsl by. the illumination of in¬ 
creased or revived lesirninR, and the inBiiiictions of n*ucwed or reformed 
religioa. Tlie rei^ of James 1. of England i>o?*.'<esse(i this advantage in a 
peculiar do^re. ^onie beams of chivalry, although its plnuut hau hcfln 
fur some time set, continued to animate nn'l gild tbo hoiizon ; find 
although prol>ably no one acted precisely on its Quixotic dictates, men and 
women still talked the chivalrous language of Sir I’lulip Sydriey*s Arcadia ; 
and the ceremonial of the tUt*y;ird was yet exhibiled. thi'ugh it now only 
flourished aa a Place de Vafrcu9eL'*'—Jntivduction to (he Pitriunee o/^Vigei 
( Wav^leg /Novels ,) 
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the shadow of a quarrel, to %ht also j aod, in that case, who¬ 
ever first despatched his antagonist, or rendered him incapable 
of further resistance, came without hesitation to the sissistunce 
of his comrade, and thus the decisive superiority was brought 
on by odds of numl>ers, wluch contradicts all our modem ideas 
of honour or of gallantry. 

Such were ^e rules of the iliicb as these single combats 
were called. The fashion came from France to England, and 
was adopted by the Scots and English os the readiest way of 
settling their national quarrels, which became very numerous. 

One of the most noted of these was the bloody aTul fatal 
conflict between Sir James Stewart, eldest son of the flrst 
Lord Hlantyre, a Scottish Knight of the Bath, and Sir Oeorgo 
Wharton, an Englbhman, eldest son of Lord Wharton, a 
Knight of the same order, These gentlemen were friends; 
and, if family report speaks truth, Sir James Stewart was one 
of the most accomplishe<l young men of bis time. A trifling 
dispute at play led to uncivil expressions ou the part of Whar¬ 
ton, to whiidi Stewart answered by a blow. A defiance was 
exchanged on the spot, and they resolved to fight next day at 
an appointed place near Waltham. This fatal n])pointiuent 
ma^lc, they carried their resentment with a show of friendship, 
and drank some wine together; after finishing which, Wharton 
observed to his opponent, ‘^Our next meeting will not part 
BO easily.” The fatal rencounter took place; both gentlenn ti 
fought with the most determine! courage, and both fell with 
many wounds, and died ou the field of battle. 

Sometimes the nige and {>as£ion of tiie gallants of the day 
did not take the fairest, but the shortest, road to revenge; and 
the courtiers of James I., men of honourable birth and title, 
were, in some instances, known to attack un cnetny by sur¬ 
prise, without regard to the previous appointment of a place 
of meeting, or any regulation as to the number of the com¬ 
batants. Nay, it seems as if, on occasions of special pro* 
vocatiou, the English did not disdain to use the swords of 
hired assassins in aid of their revenge, and all punctilios of 
equality of uitus or nuinbem were set aside idle ccrcmotiies. 

Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fortune, entertained 
jealousy of Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, celebrated as a soldier 
and philosopher, from having discovered that bis wife, Lady 
Ayres, wore around her neck the picture of that high-spirited 
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auil accoin]>liBhed uoblcmau. iDconsed by the Buspicious thuB 
excited, Sir John watched Lord Herbert, and, meeting him on 
hie return from court, attended by only two servants, he 
attacked him furiously, backed by ibur of his foliowers with 
drawn wcii])ons, and accompauied by many others, who, though 
they did not directly unshcath their swonU, yet served to lend 
countenance to the aseaulu Lord Hcrl)crt was thrown down 
under his horse; las sword, with which be endeavoured to 
defend himself, was broken in his hand; and the weight of the 
horse prevented him from rUing. One of his lacqueys ran 
away on seeing his master attacked by such odds; the other 
stood by him, and released his foot, which was entangled in 
the stirrup. At this moment Sir John Ayres was standing 
over iiim, and in the act of attempting to plunge hU sword 
into Ills body; but Lord Herbert, catching him by the legs, 
brought him also to the ground ; and, although the young lord 
had but a fragment of his sword remaining, he struck ins 
unmanly uutagonist on the stomach with such force as deprived 
him of the power to prosecute liis bloody purpose; and some 
of Lord Herbert’s friends coming up, the assassin thought it 
prudent to withdraw, vomiting blood in consequence of the 
blow he had rcccivocL 

This scutBe lasted for some time in the streets of London, 
without any porson feeling bimsedf called upon to interfere in 
behalf of the weaker party ; and Sir John Ayres seems to have 
entertained no shame for the enterprise, but only regret that 
it had not succeeded. Lord Herbert sent Him a challenge as 
soon as his wounds were in the way of being cured; aud the 
gentleman who bore it, ]))aced the letter on the point of his 
sword, and in that manner deliTC)*cd it publicly to the [>erson 
whom he addressed. Sir John Ayi*es replied, that the injury 
he had received ixom Lord Herbert was of such a nature, that 
he would not consent to any terms of fair play, but would shoot 
him from a window with a musket, if he could find au opix»r- 
tunity. Lord Herl>ert protests, in bis Memoirs, that there was 
no cautfo given on his part for the jealousy which drove Sir 
John Ayres to such desperate measures of revenge. 

A still more noted case of cruel vengeance, and which served 
to embitter the general hatred against the Scots, wus a crime 
committed by Lord Sanquhar, a nobleman of that country, 
the representative of the ancient family of Creichton. This 
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young loiil) Ln fencing with a man called Turner, & teacher of 
the science of defence, had the mififortune to he depriyed of an 
eye hy the accidental thrust of a foil. The mishap was doubt* 
less Imth distressing and proToking; but tliore vua no room to 
blame Turner, by whom no injury iiad been intended, and who 
greatly regretted the accident. One or two years after this, 
Lord Sanquhar being at the court of France, Henry IV., then 
King, asked him how he lind lost his eye. Lord Sanquhar, not 
wishing to dwell on the subject, answered in general terms, 
that it was by the thrust of a sword. the man who 

did the injury still live 1 ’’ asked the King; and the unhappy 
question impressed it indelibly upon the heart (»f the infatuated 
Lord Sanquhar that bis honour roq\ured the death of the poor 
feucing-master. Accordingly, he despatched his page, and 
another of bis followers, who pUtoil^ Tumor in his ovm 
schooL The murderers were t^en, and acknowledged they 
bad been employed to do the deed by their lord, whoso 
commands, they said, they had l>een bred up to hold as indis¬ 
putable warraDta for the execuuon of wliatever he miglit enjoin. 
Ail the culprits being brotight to trial and condemtii^d, much 
interest was ma^le for Lord ^nqtdiar, who was a young man, 
it is said, of eminent parts. But to have pardoned him would 
have argued too gross a partiality in Jumes towards his country* 
men and origiuid subjects. He woe banged, therefore, along 
with his two associates; which Lord Bacon termed the most 
exemplary piece of justice in any king’s reign. 

To sum up the account of these acts of violence, they gave 
oocasiou to a severe law, called the statute of stabbing. 
Hitherto, in the mild spirit of English jurisprudence, the crime 
of a person slaying another without premeditation only amounts 
to the lesser dcuoniination of murder wliich the law calls man* 
slaughter, and which bad been only punishable by tine and 
imprisonment. But, to check the use of short swoitls and 
poniards, weapons easily concealed, and capable of being 
suddenly producctl, it w'as provided, that if any one, though 
without forethought or premeditation, with sword or dagger, 
attacked and wounded another whose weapon was not drawn, 
of which wound the party should die within six months after 
receiving it, the crime should not be accounted homicide, but 
rise into the higher class of murder, and bo as such punished 
with death accordingly. 
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fortnity with those of linyland^/ntrcduction of J^piseopacy into the 
Scottish Church ^yive Articles of rcrik^ DisscUu/action of the 
reopU 


SovLEfiiGN OF France.—L ouis XIII. 

i6i2~i6iS 

Whii^e the quarrels of the aod Scoltisli nobility dis¬ 

turbed the comfort of dauies the First’s reign, it must be 
admitted that the luouarcii applied bimsidf with some diligence 
to ceuieut as jnucb us possible the union of tbc two kingdoms, 
and to im|)art to each suoli advuutagcK as they might be found 
cajiable of borrowing from the other. The love of power, natural 
to him as a sovereign, combined with a sincere wish for what 
would be most advantageous to l)olli countries—for James, 
when not carried off by his love of idle pleasures, and the iih 
liucnce of unwortijy favountoa, poescKsed the power of seeing, 
and the dis|K)sitiou to advance, the intei'ests of hia subjects— 
alike inducoil him to decelerate, by every means, the uniting 
the two scpaiate }K)rtions of Brituiu into one solid and insepar¬ 
able state, for which nature designed the inbabitunts of the 
some island. Re was not negligent in adopting measures to 
attain so desirable au object, tbongb circumstwees deferred the 
accompliRliincnt of his wishes till the kipse of a century. To 
explain the nature of Lis attempt and tbe causes of its failure, 
we must consider tlie respe^ttive coDdition of England and 
Scotland as regarded their ^tical institutions. 

The long aud bloody wars between the houses of York and 
Laucaster, who, for more than thirty years, contended for the 
throne of England, bod, by slaughter in numerous battles, by 
n^cated proacri})tions, public executions, and forfeitures, reduced 
to a companitively ineonsiderablo number, and to a much 
greater state of disability and weakness, the nobility and great 
gentry of the kingdom, by wliom the crown had been alternately 
bestowed on one or otlier of tbe contending parties. Henry 
the Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by his success in 
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the decisive battle of Bosvortb, attained a secure seat upon 
the English throne. He availed himself of the weak state of 
tli6 peers and baronsi and the rising power of the citiee and 
boroughs, to undermino and destroy tlie influence which the 
feudal system Lad formerly given to the aristocracy over their 
vassals; and they snhniitt^ to this diminution of their 
authority, as men who felt that the stormy independence 
possessed by their ancestors had cost them very dear, and that 
it was bettor to live at ease under the King, as a common head of 
the state, thati to possess, eacli on his own domains, the ruiuous 
power of petty sovereigns, making wur upon, and ruining others, 
and incurring destruction themselves. They therefore relin¬ 
quished, without much open <tiscontent, most of their oppressive 
rights of sovereignty over their vassals, and were satisfied to 
be honoured and respected uiasters of their own lauds, without 
retaining the power of princes over thoso. who cultivated them. 
They exacted rcuts from their tenants iustcud of service in battle, 
and attendance in peace, and became peiiecful and wealtliy, 
instead of being great and turbulent 

As the nobles sunk in {lolitical consideration, the citizens of 
the towus and seaports, and the smaller gentry and cultivators 
of the soil, increase in importance as well as in prosperity and 
happiness. These commoners felt, indeed, and souietimes mur¬ 
mured against, the ascendance acquired by the King, but were 
conscious, at the same time, that it was the power of the crown 
which had relieved them from the far more vexatious and fre¬ 
quent exactions of their late feudal lords; and as the buiden 
fell equally on all, they were better contented to live under the 
sway of one king, who imposed the national burdens on the 
people at large, than under that of a numl)er of proud lords. 
Henry VI I. availed himself of these favourable dispositions, to 
raise large taxes, which he partly hoarded up for occasions of 
emergency, and partly expended on levying bands of soldiers, 
both foreign and domestic, by whom he carried on such wars as 
be engaged in, without ^(Ung any necessity to call out the 
feudal array of the kingdom. In this manner he avoided 
rendering himself dependent on his nobles. 

Henry VIII, was a prince of a very different temper, and 
yet his reign contribute greatly to extend and confirm the 
power of the English crown He expended, indeed, lavishly, 
the treasures of his father; but he replenished them, in i 
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[Treat meaBurc, by the spoik of tho Rom an Oatbolic Oburcb, 
aoid he confinneti the UBurpation of arbitrury authority, by the 
vigour with which he wielded it The tyrauuy which he exer¬ 
cised in his family and court, was uufelt by the citizeuB and 
commoD people, with whom be contioued to be rather popular 
from hie splendour, than dreaded for his violence. His 
power wrested from them, in the shape of compulsory loans and 
benevoleoces, large sums of money which he was not entitled 
to by the grant of Parliament; but though he could not 
directly compel them to pay such exactions, yet he could exert, 
as in the case of Alderman Read,^ the power of sending tho 
refusing party to undergo the dangers and hardships of foreign 
service, which most wealthy citizens thought still harder than 
the alternative of |iaying a sum of money. 

The reign of the English Queen Maiy was short and in¬ 
glorious, but she pursued the arbitrary steps of her father, and 
in no degree relaxed the power which the crown had acquired 
since the accession of Mcnry VIL That of Elizabeth tended 
considerably to increase it. The success of the wise measures 
which she adopted for maintaining the Protestant religion, and 
making the power of England respected by foreign states, 
battered the vanity, and conciliated the affection, of her sub¬ 
jects. The wisdom aud economy with which she distributed 
the treasures of tlie state, added to the general disposition of 
her subjects to place them at her command; and the arbitrary 
authority w^hieh her grandfather acquired by subtlety, which 
her father mamtaiued by violence, an<l which her sister pre¬ 
served by bigotry, was readily conceded to Elizabeth by the 
love and esteem of her people. It was, morec»ver, to be con- 
sidered, tlmt, like the rest of the Tudor family, the Queen 
nourished higli ideas of royal prerogative; and, when thwarted 
in her wishes by any opposition, not unfrequently called to 
lively recollection, both by exiiression aud action, whose 
daughter she wm 

In a word, tlie almost absolute authority of the House of 
Tudor may bo understood from the single circumstance, that 
although religion is the point on which men do, and ought to 
think their individual feelings and sentimeDts es])eci^y at 
liberty, yet, at the arbitrary will of the sovereign, the Church 
of England was dit\joined from that of Rome by Ueury the 

* 8es MUf p. 275. 
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Eighth, was restored to the Koman Catholic faith by Queea 
Mary, aud again declared Protestant by Elizabeth; and on 
each occasion the change was effected without any commotion 
or resistance, beyond such temperaty tumults as were soon put 
down by the power of the crown. 

TbuSj on succeeding to the English throne, James found 
himself at the bead of a nobility who had lost both the habit 
and power of contesting the pleasure of the sovereign, aud of 
a wealthy body of commons, who, satisfied with being liberated 
from the power of the aristocracy, were little dUi)oaed to resist 
the exactions of the crown. 

Uis ancient kingdom of Scotland was quite differently 
situated. The feudal nobility hati retimied their territori^ 
jurisdictions, and their signori^ privileges, in as fn'l extent as 
their ancestors liad possessed them, and ^erefore had at once 
the power and the inclinution to resist tiie arbitiary will of the 
sovereign, as James himself had felt on more occiisious tlian 
one. Thus, though the body of the Scottish people had not 
the same protection from ju>;t and equal laws, os was the happy 
lot of the inhabitants of Eugland, aud were much less wealthy 
and independent, yet the siiint of the constitution possessed 
all the freedom which was inherent in the ancient feudal 
institutions, and it was impossible for the monarch of Scotland 
so to inHueBce the parliament of the country, as to accomplish 
auy considerable encroachment on the privileges of the nation. 

It was therefore obvious, that besides the numerous reasons 
of a public nature for uniting South and Noith Britain under 
a similar system uf government, James saw a strong personal 
interest for reducing the turbulent nobles and people of Scotland 
to the same submissive and quiet state in which he found 
England, but in which it w^as not his good fortune to leave it 
With this view he proposed, that the Legislature of each nation 
should appoint Com mission era, to consider of the terms on 
which it might be possible to unite both under the same 
constitution. With some difTicolty on both sides, the Parlia¬ 
ment of England was prevailed ou to name forty-four Com¬ 
missioners, while the Scottish Parliament appointed thirty-six, 
to consider this important subject 

The very first conferences showed how impossible it was to 
accomplish the desired object, until time should have removed 
or aof^ned those prejudices, which had existed during the long 
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state of separation and boetility betwiit the t\ro nations. 
The English ComTuissioners demanded, as a preliminary 
stipiilatiou, tlu'vt the whole system of English law should be at 
once extended to Scotland. The Scots rejected the proposal 
with disdain, justly alleging, that nothing less than absolute 
conquest by force of arms could authorise the subjection of an 
indepeudeut nation to the customs and laws of a foreign country. 
The treaty, therefore, was in a great degree shipwrecked at 
the very' commencement—tlie proposal for the union was 
suffered to fall asleep, aud the Kmg only reaped from bis 
attempt the disadvantage of haring excited the suspicions and 
fears of the Scottish lawyers, who had been threatened with 
the total destruction of their national system of Jimsprudcnce. 
This impression was the deeper, as the profession of the law, 
which must be influential in every government, was particularly 
so in Scotland, it being chiefly practised iu that kingdom by 
the sons of the higher dass of gentry. 

Though in a great measure disappointed in his efforts for 
effer^ting a general union and correspondence of laws between 
the two nations, James remained extremely desirous to obtain 
at least an ecclesiastical conformity of opinion, by bringing the 
form and constitution of the Scott^h Church as near as possible 
to that of England. What he attempted aud accomplished 
in this n'Kpect, constitutes an important part of the history 
of his reign, and gave occasion to some of the most remarkable 
and calamitous events in that of bis successor. 

I must remind you, my dear child, that the Reformation 
was effected by very different agency in England, from that 
which prtiduccd a simUar change in Scotland. The new plans 
of Church government adopted in the two nations did not in 
the least resemble each other, although the doctrines which 
they teach are so nearly alike, that little distinction can be 
tra^d, save what is of a very subtle and metaphysical character. 
But the outward forms of the two churches arc totally different. 

You must remember that the Reformation of the Church of 
England was originally brought about by Ilettiy VIIL, whose 
princijial object was to destroy the dependence of the clergy 
upon the Pope, and transfer to himself, whom he declared 
Head of the Church in his own regal right, all the authority 
and influence which bad formerly been enjoyed by the Papal 
See. When, therefore, Henry had destroyed the monastic 
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establiehm elite, and coufiscatcd their poaaessiouB, and had re¬ 
formed such doctriues of the Church as he judged to require 
amendment, it became his object to preserve the general con* 
stitutiou and liierarehy, that is the gradation of superior and 
inferior clergy, by whom her f unctions were administered. Tlie 
cliicf difference therefore was, that the patronage exercised by 
the Pope was, in a great measure, transferred to the crown, and 
distributed by the hands of the King himself, to whom, there¬ 
fore, the inferior clergy must naturally be attached by hope ol 
preferment, and the superior orders by gratitude for past favours, 
and the expectation of further advancetneuU The order of bishops 
in particular, raised to that rank by the crown, and enjoying 
seats in the House of Lords, must be supposed, on most 
occasions, willing to espouse the cause, and forward the views 
of the King, in such debates as might occur in that assembly. 

Tlie Kefonnation in Scotland had token place by a sudden 
popular impulse, and the form of Church government a^loptcd 
by Knox, and the other preachers tmder whose influence it had 
l)een accomplished, was studiously rendered as different as 
possible from the Roman hierarchy. The Presbyterian system, 
as I said in a former chapter, was upon the model of the purest 
republican simplicity ; the brethren who served the altar claimed 
and allowed of no superiority of ranks, and of no influence 
but what individuals might attach to themselves by superior 
worth or superior talent The representatives who formed 
their church couite, were selected by plurality of votes, and no 
other Head of the Church, visible or invisible, was acknow* 
lodged, save the blessed Founder of the Gliristian Religion, in 
whose name the Church courts of Scotlaml were and still are 
convoked and dismissed. 

Over a body so constituted, the King could have little 
influence or power; nor did Jam^ acquire any by his pe'rsonal 
conduct. It was, indeed, partly by the intlueuce of the clergy 
that he had been in infancy placed upon the throne; but, as 
their conduct In this was reganled by James, in his secret soul, 
as an act of rebellion agmxist his mother’s authority, he gave 
the Kirk of Scotland little thanks for what they bad done. It 
must be owned the preachers made no attempt to conciliate 
his favour; for, although they had no legal call to speak their 
sentiments upon public and political aflairs, they yet entered 
into them without ceremony, whenever they could show that 
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tliu interest of the Church gave a sperioua apology for inter* 
ference. The Scottish pulpits rang with inTectiyes against the 
King’s ministers, and sometimes against the King himself; 
and the more hot-headed among the clergy were disposed not 
only to thwart James’s inclinations, and put the worst con- 
stniotiou upon his intentions, but even publicly to insult him 
in their semioiis, and favour the insurrections attempted by 
Stewart, Earl of Botbwell, and others, against his authority. 
They often entertained him with violent invectives «igain8t his 
mother’s memory; and, it is said, that on one occasion, when 
the. King, losing patience, commaDde<l one of these ze^dots 
either to speak sense or come down from the pulpit, the 
preacher replieil to this request, which one would have thought 
a very reasonable one, I tell thee, man, I will neither speak 
sense nor come down.” 

James did not see that these acts of petulance and contu¬ 
macy arose, in a great measure, from the suspicions which the 
Scottish clergy justly entertaioeil of his desiring to innovate 
upon the Presbytenan model; and hastily concluded that their 
refractory conduct, which w^is the result of mutual jealousies, 
was essential to the character of the peculiar form of Church 
government, and that the spirit of Presbytery was in itself 
inimical to a monarciiical establishment. 

As soon, therefore, as the King obtained the high Increase 
of power which arose from his aciteesinn to the Englisli throne, 
he set himself grarhially to ncw-model the ScotliBh Church, so 
as to bring it nearer to that of England, and to obtain for the 
crown some prepoD<lcrating influence in its councils. But the 
suspicions of the Presbyterian clergy were constat} tly alive to 
their sovereign’s intentions. It was in vain he endeavoured 
to avail himself of the institution of nn order of men called 
Superintendents, to whom the Book of Disci pline, drawn up 
by Knox himself, had assigned a sort of presidency in certain 
cases, with power of insi^ecting the merits of the clergy. By 
rc-establUliing superior offices among the clergy, James en¬ 
deavoured to introduce a sort of {jermaiient presidents into the 
several presbyteries. But the ministers clearly saw his ulti¬ 
mate object. Busk (dress), busk him as bonnily as you can,” 
cried Mr. John Davidson, “bring him jn ns fairly ns you will, 
we see the horns of his mitre wcel enough and the horns of 
the mitre were, to their apprehension, a^ odious os the horns 
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of the Pope’s tiara, or those of Satan hiioself. At last the 
King yentured on a denisiTe stroke. He named thirteen 
bishops, and obtained the consent of Parliament for restoring 
them to the small remains of their dilapidated bishoprics. The 
other bishopricj^, Rcvenloen in number, were converted into 
temporal lordships. 

It cannot l)e denied that the leaders of tlie Presbyterian 
clergy showed the utmost skill and courage in the defence of 
the immunities of their Cbm eh. They were endeared to the 
people by the purity of their lives, by the depth of learning 
possessed by some, and the powerful talents exhibited by 
others; abope all, perhaps, by the willingness with which they 
submitted to deprivation of office, accompanied by poverty, 
penalties, and banishment, rather than betray the cause which 
they considered as sacred. The King had in 1605 openly 
asserted bis right to call and to dissolve the General Assemblies 
of the Church. Several of the clergy, however, in contempt 
of the monarch, summoned and attended a General Assembly 
at Aberdeen independent of liis authority. This opijortunity 
was taken to chastise the refractory clergy men. Five of their 
number were punished with banishment. Tu 160G the two 
celebrated preachers named Melville were summoned before the 
Council, and upbraided by the King with their resistance to 
his will. They defended themselves with courage, and claimed 
the right of being tried by the laws of Scotland, a free king¬ 
dom, having laws ami privQeges of its own. But the elder 
Melville furnished a handle agmnst tlicm by his own impnid- 
ence. 

In a debate before the Privy Council, concerning a Latin 
copy of verses, which Andrew Melville had written in dcriBion 
of the ceremonies of the Church of England, the old man gave 
way to indecent violence, seised the Arclibishop of Canterhiuy 
by the lawn sleeves, wliich he shook, calling them Romish 
ragR, and charge<l the prelate as a breaker of the Sabbath, the 
maintrdner of an anti-Christian hieiurcby, the persecutor of 
true preachers, the enemy of reformed ehurchce;, and proclaimed 
himsdf his mortal enemy to the last drop of his blood. Thia 
indiscrotion and violence affordcMl a pretext for committing the 
hot old Presbyterian divine to the Tower; and he w?i8 after¬ 
wards exiled, and died at Sedan. The younger Melville was 
confined to Berwick, several other clergymen were banished 
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from t!icir parishes to rcmoto parts, aod the Kirk of Scotland 
was for the time reduced to reluctant Bubinission to the King’s 
will. Tims the order of bishops was once more introduced into 
the Scottish Church. 

James’s projects of innoTation were not entirely accomplished 
by the intrc^uctiou of prelacy. The Church of England, at the 
Reformation, had retained some particular rites in observance, 
which had decency at least to recommend them, but which 
the headlong opposition of the Presbyterians to everything 
approaching to the Popish ritual induced them to TO)ec.t with * 
horror. Five of these were introduced into Scotland, by an 
enactment passed by a parliament held at Perth [1618], and 
thcnco distinguished as the Five Articles of Perth. In modem 
times, when the mere ceremonial part of divine worship is 
supposed to be of little consequence, compared wdth the temper 
and spirit in which wo approach the Deity, the Five Articles 
of Perth seem to involve matters which might be dispensed 
or complied with, without l)eing oonsiderctl as essential to 
salvation. They were as follows:—I. It was ordained that 
the communion should be received In a kneeling posture, and 
not sitting, as hitherto practised in the Scottish churches. II. 
That, in extreme c.ascs, the communion might l>e administered 
in private. III. That baptism also might, when neceasary, be 
administered in private. IV. That youth, as they grew up, 
should be confirmcMl, as it is termed, by the bisliop; being a 
kind of personal avowal of the engagements entered into by 
godfathers and godmothers at the time of l)apti3m. V. That 
four days, distinguished by events of tlic utmost iinportan(^e to 
the Christian religion, should be olwrved as holidays. These 
were—Christmas, ow wldcli day our Saviour was bom; Good 
Friday, wiion he Rnlfereil death; Easter, wlieji he arose from 
the dead; and Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended on 
the apostles. 

But, notwithstanding the moderate character of these inno 
vations, the utmost difficulty was found in persuading even 
those of the Scottish clergy who were most favourable to the 
King to receive them into the Church, and they only did so on 
the assurance that they should not be required to adopt any 
additional changes. The main Inxly of tlic churchmen, tliough 
terrified into sullen acquiescence, were unanimous in opinion 
that the new regulations indicated a manifest return towards 
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Popery. The common people held the eame opinion; and a 
thunderBtorin of unuBual violence, which took place at the 
tlie Parliament was Bitting in debate upon the adoption 
of these obnoxious articles, was considered as a declaration of 
tlie wrath of Heaven ag:unst those who were again introducing 
the rites and festivals of the Itoman Chim;b id to the pure and 
reformed Kirk of Scotland. In short, this attempt to ini\isc 
into the Presbyterian model somethuig of the principles of a 
moderate prelacy, and to bring it, in a few ])arti<!tilar6, into 
conformity with that of the sister kingdom, was generally 
unacceptable to the Church au<l to the nation; and it will be 
hereafter shown, that an endeavour to extend and bciglitcn the 
edifice which his father had commenced, led the way to tJiose 
acts of violence which cost Charles I. his throne and life 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

DU 07 'd<sr}y State of the Bftrdere—BaUle <f J>njfe Sands — Sn>ere Pr> 
seciUion 0/ Offenders-^Ths Town of Bermde-upon- Tured 

Wb are next to examine the effect which Jameses accession 
to the throne of England had upon those lawless parts of his 
kingdom, the Boiders and the Highlands, as well as on the 
more civilised provinces of Scotland—of which I shall take 
notice in their order. 

The consequences of the union of the crowns were more 
imme<iiately felt on the Borders, which, from being the ex¬ 
tremity of both countries, were now converted into the centre 
of the kingdom. But it was not easy to see how the restless 
and violent inhabitants, who had been for so many centuries 
accustomed to a lawless and military life, were to conduct them¬ 
selves, when the general peace around lelt them no enemies 
either to fight with or plunder. 

These Borderers were, as I have elsewhere told you, divided 
into families, or clans, who followed a leader supposed to be 
descended from the original father of the tribe. They lived in 
a great measure by the rapine which they exeituacd indiscrimi- 
nately on the English, or their own countrymen, the inhabit* 
ants of the more inland districts, or by the protection-money 
which they exacted for leaving them undisturbed. This kind 
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of plundering was esteemed by them io the highest degree 
honourable and praiseworthy; and the following, as well as 
many other curious stories, is an example of this :— 

A young gentleman,^ of a distinguished family belonging to 
one of tliese Border tribes, or clans, made, eitlier from the de- 
sire of plunder, or from revenge, a raid, or incursion, upon 
the lauds of Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, afterwards deputy- 
treasurer of Scotland, and a great favourite of James VI. 
The Laird of Elibank, having got his people under arms, en¬ 
gaged the invaders, and, encountering them when they were 
eucumbercfl with S[>oi), defeated them, and made the leader of 
the band prisoner. He was brought to the castle of bis con¬ 
queror, when the lady inquircnl of her victorious hosband, 
“What bo intended to do with his captive 1”—“I design/' 
said the fierce baron, “ to hang him mstantly, dame, as a man 
taken red-band in the act of robbery and violence.”—“That 
is uot like your wisdom, Sir Gideon/' answered his more con¬ 
siderate lady. “ If you put to deidh this young gentleman, 
you will enter iuto <)eadly feud with his numerous and power¬ 
ful clan. You must therefore do a wiser thing, and, instead 
of hanging liim, we will cause him to marry our youngest 
daughter, Meg with the meikle mouth, without any tocher ” 
(that is, without any portion). The laird joyfully consented ; 
for this Meg with the lai^c mouth was so ugly, that there was 
very little chance of her getting a buabaud in any other dr- 
cumstances; and, in fact, when the alternative of such a mar¬ 
riage, or death by the gallows, was proposed to the poor prisoner, 
he was for some time disposed to choose the latter; nor was it 
without difficulty that he could be persuaded to save his life at 
the expense of marrying Meg Murray, He did so at last, 
however; and it is said, that Meg, thus forced upon him, made 
an excellent and affectionate \vife ; but the unasuaJ size of mouth 
was suppemd to remain discernible in their descendants for 
several generational I mention this anecdote, because it oc- 

* * ^William (afterwarda Sir WiUianO Scott, eldt^st sod of W altar Scott 
of Harden, and of his lady, the celehrated iilary Scott, *tbe Flover of 
Yarrow/ of whose way of llying it is mentioned that when the last bul¬ 
lock was killed and deroured, it was the lady's custoiu to place on the 
table a dish, wltich, on being UDcovered, was found to conl.iin a pair of 
clean spars; a liint to the riders that they must shift for their next meal.*' 
~N(it^ Border New Edit. foL i. p. 211. 

^ The union contracted nnder such aingiilar circumstances gave birth 

26 
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cuired during James tbe Sixth’s reign, and shows, in a striking 
manner, how little the Bonlerers had improved in their sense of 
morality, or distinctions between right and wrong. 

A more important, but not more characteristic event, which 
happened not lojig afterwards, shows, in iU progress, the utter 
lawlessness and contempt of legal authority whicli prevailed on 
the Borders in the commencement of this reign, and, in its con¬ 
clusion, the increased power of the monarch after tiic Union of 
the Crowns. 

There had been long and tlejwlly feud, on the West Borders, 
betwixt the two great families of Maxwell and Johnstone. 
The former house was the most w<^althy and powerful family in 
Dumfriesshire and its vicinity, and ha<l great influence among 
the families inhabiting the more levrl part of that county. 
Their chieftain had tlie title of Lord Maxwell, and claimed that 
of Earl of Morton. The Jolinstoncs, on the other hand, were 
neither equal to the Maxwells in numl>ers nor in ]X)wor: but 
they were a race of uncommon hardihood, nuicl) attached to 
each other and their chioftain, and who, residing in the strong 
and mountainous district of Annandalc, used to sally from 
thence os from a fortress, and rcturu to its flistncsFcs after 
having accomplished their inroads. They were, therefore, able 
to maintain their ground against tho Maxwells, thouglj more 
numerous than themselves. 

So well was tins known to be tho case, tliat when, in 1585, 
the Jjord Maxwell was declared to be a rebel, a oommissiou was 
given to the Laird of JohnsUme to pursue and iipprcbend him. 
In this, however, Johnstime was uuKucccssfnl. Two bauds of 
hired soldiers, wliom the Government had scut to his assistance, 
were destroyed by the Maxwells; and Lochwood, the cliief 
house of the laird, was token and wantonly burnt, in order, as 
the lilaxwells exprcsserl it, that Lady Johnstone might have 
light to put on her hood, Johnstone himself was sul^equently 
defeated and made prisoner. Being a man of a proiid and 
haughty temper, he is said to have died of grief at the disgrace 

to 1. Sir William Scott the necond, who caTTied od tbe line of the family 
of fTanlen—2. Sir Gideon Scott of High Chester, who« son wa'« created 
Earl of Terras on his marriage with Agnra,CoQQtcss(<f Ihiccleuch, bnt haring 
no inane, the hnnonn and estnte of Ihtcclpuch devolved upon her younger 
sister Anne, roarrieii to tbe unfortunito Dnke of ^fonrootith—Walter Scott 
of Raeburn, progenitor of oar author.-^4. John, of whom are desoended 
the BcotU of Wool. 
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which he incurred; and thus there commenced a long series of 
mutnal injuries between the hof^tilc clans. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, being restored to 
the King’s favour, was onco more placed in the situation of 
Warden of the West Bowlers; and an alliance was made be^ 
tmxt him and Sir dames Johnstone, in which, they and their 
two clans agreed to stand by eacli other against all the world. 
This agreement bring entered into, the clan of Johnstone con¬ 
cluded they had little to apprehend from the justice of the new 
Lord Warden, so long as they did not plunder any of the name 
of Maxwell. They accordingly descended into the valley of the 
Kit]I, and <^>mnntted gre^it spoil on the lands belonging to 
Douglas of Drumlaurig, Crcichton Lord Sanquhar, Grierson of 
liagg, and Kirkpatrick of Olosobum, all of tliem independent 
barons of high birth and great power. The injured parties 
pursued the depredators witli forces hastily assembled, but were 
defcato<l with slaughter in their attempt to recover the prey. 
The desjjoiled and iujured barons next carried their complaints 
to Maxwell the warden, who alleged his late alliance with 
Johnstone as a reason why ho could not yield them the redress 
which his oDice entitled them to ex)KK:t at his hands. But 
when, to make up for auch riak as ho might incur by renewing 
his enmity with the Johnstones, the barons of Nithsclale offered 
to bind themselves by a bond of maurent, us it w^as C4iiled, to 
become the favourers and folh)wer8 of Lord Maxwell in all his 
quarrels, excepting against the King, the temptation became 
too strong to be overcome, and the ambitious warden resolved 
to sacrifice his newly formed friendship with Johnstone to the 
desire of extending his authority over so powerful a confederacy. 

The secret of this association did not long remain concealed 
from Johnstone, who saw that his own destruction and the 
ruin of Ids clan were the objects aimed at, and hastened to 
apply to his neighbours in the east and south for assistance. 
Bucclcuch, the relative of Johnstone, and by far his most 
powerfiil ally, waa then in foreign (mrta. But the Laird of Eli- 
bank, mentioned in the last story, bore the banner of Bucdeuch 
in person, and assembled five hundred men of the clan of Scott, 
whom our historians term the greatest robben and fiercest 
fighters among the Border dans. The Elliots of Liddesdale 
oIm assisted Johnstone; and his neighbours on the southern 
the Grahams of the Dehateable Land, from hopes of 
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plunder and ancient enmity to the Maxwella, sent also a eon^ 
aiderable number of spears. 

Thus prepared for war, Johnstone took the field with ac¬ 
tivity, while M^wetl, on the other part, hastily assembling his 
own forces, and those of his new followers, the Nithsdale 
barons, Drumlaiirig, Lagg, Closebum, the Crcichtons, and 
others, invaded Annandale with the royal banner displayed, 
and a force of upwards of two thoUBaD<l men. Johnstone, un* 
equal in numbers, stood on the defensive, and kept possession 
of the woods and strong ground; waiting an opportunity of 
fighting to advantage; while Maxwell, in contempt of him, 
formed the siege of the castle or tower of Lockerby, the fort¬ 
ress of a Johnstone, who was then in arms with his chief. His 
wife, a woman of a masculine disposition, the sister or daughter 
of the laird who had dieil in Maxwell’s prison, defended his 
place of residence. While Maxwell eodeavoure<l to storm the 
Gistlc, and while it was bravely defended by its female captain, 
the cUef received information that the Lturd of Johnstone was 
advancing to its relief. He drew off from the siege, marched 
towards bis feudal enemy, and caused it to be published through 
his little army that he would give a tenqK>un<l land,’’ that is, 
land rated in the ccss-books at that yearly amount, any 
one who would bring him the head or hand of the Laird of 
Johnstone.” When this was reported to Johnstone, he said 
he bad no ten-pound lands to offer, but that he would bestow 
a five-merk land upon the man who should bring him the head 
or hand of Lord Maxwell. 

The conflict took place close by the river Dryfc near Loch- 
maben, and is called the Battle of Dryfe Sanda It was managed 
by Johnstone with considerable military skill. He 
showed at first only a handful of horsemen, who made 
a hasty attack upon Maxwell’s army, and then retired 
in a manner which induced the enemy to consider them as de¬ 
feated, and led them to pursue in disorder with loud acclainar 
tious of victory. The Maxwells and their confederates were 
thus exposed to a sudden and desperate charge from the main 
body of the Johnstones and their aUies, who Ml upon them 
while their ranks were broken, and compelled them to take to 
flight The Maxwells and the confederated barons suffered 
grievously in the retreat—many were overtaken in the streets 
of lx>ckerby, and cut down or slashed in tbe face by the pur- 
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Buerd; a kind of blow which to this dap is called in that country 
a “ Lockerby lick.** 

Maxwell himself, an elderly roan and heavily armed, was 
borne down from Iji horse in the beginning of the conflict; 
and, as he named his name and offered to surrender, his right 
hainl, which he stretched out for mercy, was cut from his body. 
Thus far history; but family tradition adds the following cir^ 
cumetance: The Lady of Lockerby, who was besieged iu her 
tower as already mentioned, had witoessod from the battlcrnenU 
the approach of the Laird of Johnstone, and as eoou as the 
enemy withdrew from the blockade of the fortress, had sent to 
the asristance of her chief the few servants who had assieted 
in the defence. After tliis she heard the tumult of battle, but 
as she could not from the tower see the place where it was 
fought, she remained in an agony of eusi>enBe, untU, as the 
noise seemed to pass sway in u westerly direction, she could 
endure the uncertainty no lunger, but Ballie<l out from the 
tower, witli only one female attendant, to see how the day had 
gone. As a measure of precaution, she locked the strong oaken 
door and the iron grate with which a Border fortress was com¬ 
monly secured, and knitting the laigo keys on a thong, took 
them with her, hanging on her arm. 

When the Lady of Lockerby entered on the field of \>attl6, 
she found all the relics of a bloody fight; the little valley was 
covered with sbun men and horses, and broken armour, besides 
many wounded, who were incapable of further effort for saving 
themselves. Amongst others, she saw lying beneath a thorn* 
tree a tall, gray-hairal, noble-looking man, arrayed in bright 
armour, but bareheaded, and bleeding to death from the loss of 
his right hand. He asked her for mercy and help with a fal¬ 
tering voice; but the idea of deadly feud in that time and 
country closed all access to compassion even in the female 
bosom. She saw before her the only enemy of her clan, and 
the cause of her father’s captivity and death; and raising the 
ponderous keys which she bore along with her, the Lady of 
Lockerby is commonly reported to have dashed out the brains 
of the vanquished Lord Maxwell. 

The battle of Dr 3 ffe Sands was remarkable as the lost 
great clan battle fought on the Borders, and it led to the 
i^ncwal of the strife betwixt the Maxwells and JohnstoiiM, 
with every circumstance of ferocity which could add hoiroi 
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to ciTil war. The last dietinguished act of the tragedy took 
plaue thus:— 

The eon of the slain Lord Uazwell invited Sir Jamea John¬ 
stone to a friendly coufcreoce, to which each chieftain engaged 
to bring one friend only. They met at a place called Auchman- 
hillf on the 6th Angust 1608, when the attcudant of Lord 
Maxwell, uflcr falling into bitter and reproachful language with 
Johnstone of Guumonlie, who was in attendance on his chief, at 
length fired liis pistol. Sir Jumes Johnstone turning round to 
see what had happened, Lord Maxwell treacherously ehot him 
through the back with a pistol charged with a brace of poisoned 
buUeta While the gallant old knight lay djdng on the ground, 
Maxwell rode round him with the view of completing bis crime, 
but Johnstone defended him^ilf with his swoid till strength and 
life failed him. 

This filial catastrophe of such a succession of bloody acts of 
revenge took place several years after the union of the crowns, 
and the consequences, so ilifforent from those which ensued on 
former occaHions, show bow efibctually the King’s authority, 
and the power of enforcing the course of equal justicCi bail 
increased in consequence of that desirable event You may 
observe, from the inddenta mentioned, that in 1685, when 
Lord Maxw'el) assaulted and made prieoner the Laird of Joint' 
stone, then tlie Kiiig^s warden, and acting in his name, and 
committed him to the captivity in which he died, James was 
totally unequal to the task of vinJicatiug his royul authority, 
and eaw himself compelled to receive Maxwell into favour and 
trust, as if he had done nothing contraiy to the laws. Nor 
was the royal autliority more effectual in 1593, when Maxwell, 
acting as royal warden, and having the Eing:’s banner displayed, 
was in his turn dei'eat^ and sluin, In so melancholy and cruel 
a manner, at Dryfe Sands. On Uie contrary, Sir James John- 
stone was not only pardoned, but restored to favour and trust 
by the King. But there was a striking difference in the con* 
sequences of tlie murder which tor»k pliwc at Auchmanhill in 
1608. Lord Maxwell, finding no i^efugc in the Border country, 
was obliged to escape to Frunce, where be remded for two or 
three years; but afterwards venturing to return to Scotland, 
he was apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, and brought to 
trial at Edinburgh. James, destrous on this occasion to strike 
terror, by a salutary warning, into the &ctious nobility and 
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disorderly Borderers, caused the criiuinal to he publicly beheaded 
on 21. t Hay 1013.^ 

Mauy instauces might be added to show that the <u)urae of 
jusiico on the began, after the accession of James to 

the English throne, to flow with a less interrnpted stream, STen 
wliere men of rank and power were concerned. 

The inferior class of ftcebooters was treated with much less 
ceremony. Proclamations were made, that none of the inhabit¬ 
ants of either side of the Border (except noblenico and gentle¬ 
men of unsuspected characWr) ^ould retain in their pussession 
armour or weapons, ofTcnsive or defensive, or keep any horse 
above the value of fifty shilliuga. Particular clans, described 
as broken men, were especially forbid the u^e of weapons. The 
celebrated clan of Armstrong hail, on the very night in which 
Queen liUizubeth’s death l>ccamc public, coucluiliiig that a time 
of sucli misrule os that iu which they Lad hitherto msule their 
harvest was again approaching, and desirous of losing no time, 
mode a fierce incursion into England, extending their ravages 
as far as Penrith, and done much mischief. But sucli a con¬ 
sequence bad been foreseen and provided agaiust A 6tn)ng 
body of Boldieis, both English and Scots, swept along the 
Border, and severely puiiEhi^ tlie marauders, blowing up tlieir 
fortresses with gunpowder, destroying their lands, and driving 
away their cattle and flocks. Several of the principal leaders 
were taken and executed at Carlisla The Ariostrongs appear 
uever to have recovered their consequence after this severe 
chastisement; nor are there many of this celebrated clan now 
to be foiuid among the landholders of Liddesdale, where they 
once possessed the whole district 

The Grahams, long the inhabitanta of the Debateable Land 
which was claimed both by Eugland and Scotland, were still 
more sevei'cly dealt with. They were very brave and active 
Borderers atUebed to England, for which country, ond particu¬ 
larly in Edward VL^s time, they had often done good servica 
But they were also very lawless plunderers, and their incursions 

* ** TIjub was finally ended by a salutary example of severity, the *faul 
debate* betwixt the Maxwells and Johnstoues, in the course of whiclj 
each family lost two chiefUma; one dying of a broken heart, one in the 
field of battle, one by asaaasiuation, and one by the sword of the execu* 
tiouer.*’— iS^ yotu (a the ballade of **Lord hlaxwlTe Oood and 

" The Lade qf (FampAray,** in The MinetreUy of the ScoUieh Bordart*' 
yew Edition, « 
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were as much dreaded by the inhabitants of Cumberland as by 
those of the Scottish frontier. Thus their conduct was equally 
the subject of complaiDt on both sides of the Border; and the 
poor Graliams, seeing no altematiye, were compelled to sign a 
petition to the King, confessing themselves to be unfit pereona 
to dwell in the countiy which they now inhabited, and pmying 
that he would provide the means of transportiug them elsewhere, 
where his paternal goodness should assign them tho means of 
subsistence. The whole clan, a very few individuals excepted, 
were thus de])rived of their lauds and residences, and trans¬ 
ported to the county of Ulster, in Ireland, where they were 
settled on lauds which had been acquired from the couquered 
Irish. There is a Ust in existence which shows the rate at 
which the coimty of Cumberland was taxed for the export* 
ation of these poor Borderers, as if they had been so many 
bullocks. 

Another efficient mode of getting rid of a warlike and dis¬ 
orderly population, who, though aa admirable defence of a 
country iu time of war, must have been great scourges in 
time of the profound peace to which the Border districts were 
consigned after the close of the English wars, w;is the levying 
a large body of soldiers to serve in foreign countries. The 
love of military adventure bad already carried one legiou of 
Scots to serve the Dutch in their defence against the Spaniards, 
and they had done great service in the Low Countries, and 
particul^ly at the battle of Mechline, in 1678; where, 
impatient of the heat of the W'eather, to the astonishment of 
both friends aud enemies, the Scottish auxiliaiies flung ofl 
their upper garments, and fought like furies in their shirts. 
The circumstance is pointed out iu the plan of the battle, 
which is to be found in Stroda’s bistoiy, with the explanation, 
Here the Scots fought naked.*' 

Buccleuch levied a large additional force &om the Border, 
whose occupation in their native country was gone for ever. 
These also distinguished themselves in the wars of the Low 
Countries. It may be supposed that very many of them 
perished in the field, and the descendants of others still sur¬ 
vive in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

In addition to the relief afforded by such an outlet for a 
superfluous military population, whose numbers greatly ex* 
ce^ed what the land coifld have supplied with food, and who, 
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in bad only lived upon plunder^ bonds were entered into 
by the men of substance and family on the Borders, not only 
obliging themBelvee to abstain from depredations, but to stand 
by each other io pu^Ung down and preventing such evil doings 
at the band of others, and in making common cause against 
any clan, branch, or surname, who might take offence at any 
individual for acting in prosecution of this engagement. They 
engaged also to the King and to each other, not only to seize 
and deliver to justice such thieves as should take refuge io 
their grounds, but to discharge from their families or estates all 
persons, domestics, tenants, or others, who could be suspected 
of such offences, and to supply their place with honest and 
peaceable subjects. I am possessed of such a bond, dated in 
the year 1612, and subscribed by about twenty landholders, 
ddefly of the name of Scott 

Finally, an unusually severe and keen prosecution of all who 
were convicted, accused, or even suspect^, of offence against 
the ]jeace of the Bolder, was set on foot by George Home, 
Earl of Dunbar, James’s able but not very scrupulous minister; 
and these judicial measures were conducted so severely as to 
give rise to the proverb of Jeddart (or Jedbuigh) justice, by 
which it is said a criminal was hanged first and tried after* 
wards; the truth of which is affirmed by historians as a well- 
known fact, occurring in numerous instances* 

Cruel as these measures were, they tended to remedy a dis* 
ease which seemed almost desperate. Rent, the very name of 
which had till that period scarcely been heard on the Border, 
began to be paid for property, and the proprietors of land 
turned their thouglits to rural industry, instead of the arts of 
predatory warfare* But it was more than a century ere the 
country, so long a harassed and disputed frontier, gained the 
uudisturbed appearance of a civilised land. 

Before leaving the subject of the Borders, I ought to explain 
to you, that as the possession of the strong and important 
town of Berwick had been lung and fiercely disputed l^twcen 
England and Scotland, and as the latter country had never 
surreudered or abandoned her claim to the place, though it had 
so long remained an English possession, James, to avoid giving 
offence to either nation, left the quesUon undecided, and since 
the union of the Crowna the city ia never spoken of as part of 
England or Scotland, but as the King’s Good Town of Berwick- 
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upoo-Tweed; and when a law ia made for North and South 
Britain, without special and distinct mention of this ancicot 
town, that law is of no force ur avnil within its precincta 


CHAPTER xxxvm 

SlaU of Ou iKesUm hJaruis 

Tbk Highloiids and Westoro Islands were in no respect so 
much affected hy the union of the Crowns ns the iuhabiUnt^ 
of the Borders. The accession of J;uues to the English throne 
was of little consequence to them, unless In so far as it rendered 
the King more powerful, and gave him the means of occasion¬ 
ally soiidiug bodies of troops into their fortresses to com])cl 
them to onler; and this wan a measure of unusual rigour, 
wbirh was but seldom resorted to. 

Tlie Hiiihland tribes, therefore, remained in the same state 
as before, using the same dress, w'iehling the same arms, divided 
into the siuno duns, each governed by its own patriarch, and 
living iu all respects as their anceston had lived for many 
centuries before them. Or if there were some marks of softened 
matuiers among those Gaelic trilics who resided on the main¬ 
land, the inhabitants of the Hebrides or Wcatcru Isles, adjacent 
to the coast of Scothunl, are described to us as utterly lMirl)ar- 
ous. A historian of the period says, ‘*That the Highlanders 
who dwell on the mmnland, though sulhcieutly wild, show some 
shade of civilisation ; but those in the islands arc without laws or 
morals, and tobdiy destitute of religion and humanity.” Some 
stories of their feuds arc indeed preserved, which go far to sup¬ 
port this general accusatJou. I w'ii! tcU you one or tw o of them. 

The principal possessors of tlie Hebrides were originally of 
the name of MacDonald, the whole being under the govern¬ 
ment of a succession of chiefs, who bore the name of Donald of 
the Isles, as we have already mentioned, and were possefised 
of authority almost independent of the Kings of Scotland. 
But this great family becoming divided into two or three 
branches, other chiefs settled in some of the islands, and dis¬ 
puted the property of the original proprietors. Thus, the 
MacLeods, a powerful and numerous clan, who bad extensive 
estates on the mainland, made tbemsolves masters, at a very 
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early period, of a great part of the large island of Skye, seized 
upon much of the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and Harris 
are coiled, and fought fiercely with the MacDonalds, and other 
tribes of the islands. The following is an example of the mode 
in which these feuds were conducted. 

About the end of the sixteenth century a boat, manned by 
one or two of the MacLeods, landed in £igg, a small island, 
peopled by the MacDonalds. They were at first hospitably 
received; but liaviiig been guilty of some incivility to the 
young women on the island, it was so much resented by the 
inhabitants, that they tied the MacLeods hand aud foot, and 
putting them on board of their own bout, towed it to sea, and 
set it adrilt, leaving tlie wretched men, bound as they were, 
to perish by famine, or by the winds and waves, as chance 
should determine. But fate so onlered it, that a boat belong¬ 
ing to the Laird of Muc]>o<l fell in with that which had the 
captives on l>oard, and brought them in safety to the laird’s 
castle of Duiivegan in Skye, where they complained of the 
injury which they had sustained from the MacDonalds of 
Kigg. MacLciHl, in a great ingo, put to sea with Lis galleys, 
munued by a large body of liis people, which the men of £igg 
cotUd not entertain any rationM hope of resisting. Learning 
that their incensed enemy was approaching vrith superior forces, 
and deep vows of revenge, the iuhabitantR, who knew they had 
uo mercy to cxjwct ut MacLeod’s hands, resolved, as the best 
chance of safety in their power, to conceal themselves in a large 
cavern on the seashore. 

This place was particularly well calculated for that purpose. 
The entrance rosemblos that of a fox-earth, being an opening 
so small that a man cannot enter save by creeping on hands 
and knees. A rill of water falls from the top of the i*ock, and 
serves, or rather served at the period we speak of, wholly to 
conceal the aperture. A stranger, even when apprised of the 
existence of such a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in 
discovering the entrance. *Withui, the cavern rises to a great 
height, and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is 
extensive enough to contain a great number of people. The 
whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives and families, 
amounted to ucarly two hundred souls, took refuge within its 
precincts. 

MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed on the 
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ifilandj but could discover no one on whom to wreak his venge* 
auce—all was desert. The MacLeods destroyed tlic huts ot 
the islanders, and plundered what property they could discover^ 
but the vengeance of the chieftain could not be satisfied with 
such potty injuries. He knew that the inhabitants must either 
have lied in their boats, to one of the islands possessed by the 
MacDonalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
£igg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search for two 
days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave his anchorage, 
when, in the gray of the morning, one of the seamen beheld 
from the deck of his galley the figure of a man on the island. 
This was a spy whom the MacDonalds, impatient of their con¬ 
finement in the cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether 
MacLeod had retired or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling, after the manner 
of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of his footsteps ou 
the snow, and prevent its being discovered where he had re* 
entered the cavern. But all the arts he could \isc were fruit¬ 
less; the invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the den. 

MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, and 
called upon them to deliver up the individuals who had mal¬ 
treated his men, to be disposed of at his pleasure. Tlie Mac¬ 
Donalds, still confident in the strength of their fastness, which 
no assailant could enter but on hands and knees, refused to 
surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod next commenced a dreadful work of indiscriminate 
vengeance. He caused his people, hj means of a ditch cut 
above the top of the rock, to turn away the stream of water 
which fell over the entrance of the cavern. This being done, 
the MacLeods collected all the combustibles which could be 
found on the island, particularly turf and quantities of dry 
heather, piled them up against the aperture, and maintmned 
an immense fire for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating 
into the inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every 
creature within. There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by strangers; and 
I have myself seen the place where the bones of the murdered 
MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on the floor of the 
cave as in the chamel-bouse of a church. ^ 

^ la th€ Jounsl of bii Voyage to the Hebrides, Aogust 1814, Sir Walter 
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Tbc ^[acLeAii^ in like manner, a bold and hard; race, who, 
originally followers of the Ivorda of the Isles, had assumed in¬ 
dependence, sei 2 C<l upon great part both of the isle of Mull and 
the still more valuable island of Islay, and made war on the 
'^MacDonalds with various success. There is a story belonging 
to this clan, which I may tell you, as giving another striking 
picture of the manners of the Hebridean-s. 

The chief of the clan, MacLcan of Duart, in the isle of 
Mull, hail a son who received the name of Allan-a-Sop, by 
which he was distinguished from others of his dan. As his 
father and mother were not married, Allau was of course iUc- 
gitimate, and hail no inheritance to look for, save that which 
ho might win for himself. 

But the l>cauty of the boy’s mother having captivated a man 
of rank in the dan, called MacT^can of Torloi^, be married 
her, and took her to reside witli him at his castle of Torloisk, 
situated on the shores of the sound, or small strait of the sea, 
which divides tlie smaller island of Ulva from that of Mull. 
Allan’E-Sop paid his mother frequent visits at her new resi¬ 
dence, and she was naturally glad to i^e the poor boy, both 
from afrcctioTi, and on account of his personal strength and 
beauty, which distinguished him above other youths of his 
age. Hut she was obliged to confer marks of her attachment 
on him as privately as she could, for Allan’s visits were by no 
means so acceptable to her husband as to herself. Indeed, 
Torloisk liked so little to see the lad, that be determined to 
put some affront on him, which should prevent his returning 
to the castle for some time. An opportunity for executing bis 
puri) 06 e soon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looking from tiio window, saw her 
eon coming wandering down the hill, and hastened to put a 
girdle cake upon the fire, that he might have hot brei^ for 
breakfast. Something called her out of the apartment after 
making this preparation, and her husband, eutoring at the 
same time, saw at once what she had been about, and deter¬ 
mined to give the boy such a reception as should disgust him 
for the future. He snatched the cake from the girdle, thrust 
it into his step-son’s hands, which he forcibly closed on the 

Boott uys, ** I brought off, io ipite of tbo prejudice! of our xsilon, a ekull 
from STDong the numerous spedmeni of morUllty which the esvent %U 
^ Note, W ti/ ih€ ItUs.'' 
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scaling breads Bajing, “Here, Allan—here is a cake which 
four mother haa got ready for your breakfast.” Allan’s hands 
wore severely burnt; and, being a sharp-witted and proud boy, 
he resented this mark of his step-fathers iD-will, and came not 
again to Torloisk. 

At this time the western seas were covered with the vessels 
of pirates, who, not unlike the Sea-Eings of Denmark at an 
early period, sometimes settled and m^ule conquests on the 
islands. AUan-a-Sop was young, strong* and brave to despera* 
tion. He entered as a mariner on board of cue of these ships, 
and in process of time obtained the command, first of one 
galley, then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed round the 
seas and collected considerable plunder, until his name became 
both feared and famous. At length he proposed to himself to 
pay a visit to his mother, whom bo not seen for many 
years; and setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one 
morning in the sound of Ulva, and in front of the house of 
Torloisk. Eia mother was dead, but his stepfather, to \vhom 
he was now as much an object of fear as be hod been fonoerly 
of aversion, hastened to tho shore to receive his formidable 
stepson, with great affectation of kindness and interest in bis 
prosperity; while Allan-a-Sop, who, though very rough and 
hasty, docs not appear to have been sullen or vindictive, soctued 
to take his kind reception in good part 

The crafty ol<l man succeeded so well, as he thought, in 
securing Allan’s friendship, and obliterating all recollections of 
the former aSront put on Mm, that he l>egau to think it pos¬ 
sible to employ his stepson in executing his own private 
revenge upon MacQuarric of Ulva, with wliom, as was usual 
between siicli neighbours, he bad some feud. With this pur¬ 
pose, he offered what he called the following good advice to 
his son-in-law: “ My dear Allan, you have now wandered over 
the seas long enough; it is time you should have some footing 
upon land, a castle to protect yourself in winter, a village and 
cattle for your men, and a harbour to lay up your galleys. 
Kow, here is the island of Ulva, near at hand, which lies ready 
for your occupation, and it will cost you no trouble, save that 
of putting to death the present proprietor, the Laird of Mac- 
Quarrie, a lueless old carle, who has cumbered the world long 
enough.” 

Ailan-a^op thanked his stepfather for so happy a suggestion, 
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which he declared he would put in ezecntiou forthwith. Accord* 
inglj, Betting sail the next momisg, he appeared before 
MacQuarrie^s house an hour before noon. The old chief of 
Ulra was much alannf^d at the menacing apparition of so many 
galleys, iihii Ids anxiety was not lessened by the news that they 
were commanded by the redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Having no 
effectual means of resistance, MacQuarrie, who was a man of 
shrewd Bense, saw no alternative save that of receiving the 
invaders, whatever might he their purpose, with all outward 
demonstrations of joy and satisfaction; the more especially as 
be recollected haviug taken some occasional notice of ^an 
during his early youth, which be now resolved to make the 
most oC Accordingly, MacQuarrie caused immediate preparo' 
tions to he made for a banquet os splendid as circumstances 
admitted, liastencd down to the shore to meet the rover, and 
welcomed him to XJlva with such an appearance of sincerity, 
that the pirate found it iKn])OS8ible to pick any quarrel, whi^ 
might afford a pretcnc^e for executing the violent purpose which 
he bad been led to meditate. 

They fcastc<l together the whole day ; aud, in the evening, 
as AUan-O'Sop was about to retire to his ships, he thanked the 
laird for his hospitality, but rero«arked, with a sigh, tliat it bad 
cost him very dear. *‘How can that be,” said MivoQuarrie, 
^^when I licstowed this entertainment upon you in free good 
wiin^'—“It is true, my friend,” replied the pirate, “but then 
it has quite disconcerted the purpose for which I came hither; 
which was to put you to death, niy good friend, and seize upon 
your house and island, and so setUe myself in the w'orld. It 
would have been very convenient for me, this island of Ulva j 
but your friendly reception has rendered it impossible for me 
to execute my purpose: so that I must be a wanderer on the 
seas for some time longm*.” Whatever MacQuanio felt at 
learning he had been so near to destruction, he took care to 
show no emotion save surprise, and replied to his visitor,— 
“ My dear Allan, who was it tliat put into your mind so unkind 
a puT|>oee towards your old friend } for 1 am sure it never arose 
from your own generous nature ? It must have been old Tor- 
loisk, who made such an indiffei^rit husband to your mother, 
and such an unfriendly stepfather to you when you were a 
helpless boy j but now, when be sees you a bold and powerful 
leader, he desires to make a (luarrel betwixt you and those who 
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were the iriende of jour youth. If you consider this matter 
rightly, Allan, you wall soe that the estate and harbour of 
Torloiflk lie to the full as conveniently for you as those of Ulva, 
and that, if you arc disposed (as is very natural) to make a 
settlement by force, it is much better it sliould be at the 
ex]>cns6 of the old churl, who never showed you kindness oi 
countenance, than at that of a friend like me, w)io always 
loved and bonoure<l you.” 

Allan^a-Sop was struck with the justice of this reasoning; 
and the old offence of bis scalded fingers was suddenly recallcil 
to his mind. “It is very true what you say, Msu:Quarrie," be 
replied; “ and, besides, I have not forgotten what a hot break¬ 
fast my stepfather treated me to one morning. Farewell for 
the present j you shall soon hear news of me from the other 
side of the sound.” Having said thus much, the pirate got on 
board, and, commanding his men to unmoor the galleys, sailed 
back to Torloisk, and prepared to land in arms. MacLean 
hastened to meet him, in expectation to hear of the death of 
his enemy, MacQuarrie. But Allan greeted him in a very 
different manner from what he expected. “You hoary old 
traitor,” he said, “you instigated my simple good nature to 
murder a better man than yourself 1 But have you forgotten 
how you scorched my fiugers twenty years ago, with a buruing 
cake? The day is come that that brcsikfast must bo ]>aid for.” 
So saying, he dashed out the old man's brains with a battle-axe, 
took possession of his castle and property, and establlBhcd there 
a distinguished branch of the clan of MacLean. 

It is told of another of these western chiefs, who is smd, 
upon the whole, to have been a kind and good-natured man, 
that he was subjected to repeated risk and injury by the 
treachery of an ungrateful nephew, who attempted to surprise 
his castle, in order to pnt his uncle to death, and obtain for 
himself the command of the tribe. Being detected on the first 
occasion, and brought before his uncle as a prisoner, the chief 
dismissed hifn unharmed; with a warning, however, not to 
repeat the offence, since, if he did so, he would cause him to 
be put to a death so fearful that all Scotland should ring with 
it. The wicked young man persevered, and renewed his 
attempts against his uncle’s castle and life. Falling a second 
time into the hands of the offended chieftain, the prisoner had 
reason to term him as good as his word. He was confined in 
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tlio pit, ar cluogeon of the castle, a deep dark Tanlt, to which 
there was no access save through a hole in the roof. He wos 
left without food, till his appetite grew voracious; the more so, 
os he had reason to 'Apprehend that it was intended to starve 
him to death. But the vengeance of his iiitcle was of a more 
reftnerl character. The stone which covered the aperture in 
the roof was lifted, and a quantity of salt beef let down to the 
prisoner, who devoured it eagerly. When ho ha<l glutted him- 
self with this food, and expected to be supplied witli liquor, to 
quench the raging thirst which the diet had excite<l, a cup was 
slowly lowered down, which, when he eagerly grasper 1 it, he 
found to be empty! Then they rolled the stone on the opening 
in the vault, and left the captive to perish by thirst, the most 
droadful of all deaths. 

Many similar stories could be told you of tlic^ wild wars of 
the islanders; but these may suiHce at present to give you 
some idea of the fierceness of their manners, the low value ut 
which they held human life, the cruel manner in which wrongs 
were revenged, and the unscrupulous violence by which pro¬ 
perty was acquired. 

The Qebrirleans seem to have been accounted by King 
James a mce whom it was impossible to siilxiue, coociliate, or 
improve by civilisation; and the only rciucdy which occ\irrcd 
to him was to settle Lowlaudcrs in the blands, and driyoaway 
or extir()ate the people by whom they were inhabited. For 
this pur[>ose, the King authorised an aasociation of many gentle¬ 
men in the county of Fife, then the wealthiest and most civilised 
part of Scotland, who undertook to make a settlement in the 
isles of Lewis and Harris. These undertaken, as they were 
called, levied money, assembled soldiers, and manned a fleet, 
with which they landed on the Lewis, and effected a settlement 
at Stornoway in that coiuitry, as they would have done in 
establishing a colony on the desert shores of a distant continent 

At this time the proper^ of the Lewis was disputed between 
the sons of Rora MacLeod, the last lord, who had two families 
by separate wives. The undertakers, finding the natives thus 
quarrelling among themselves, had little difficiUty in building 
a small town and fortifying it; and their enterprise in the 
beginning assumed a promising api)carance. But tho Lord of 
Kintail, clucf of the numerous and powerful elan of MacKensio, 
was Uttle disposed to let this fair i^nd fall into the possession 

27 
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of a company of Lowland adventurere. Tie bad himself some 
views of obtaining it in the name of Torquil Connaldagh 
MacLeod, one of the Hebridean ckimanta, wlio was closely 
connected with the fainUy of MacKenzic, and disposed to act 
as his powerful ally desired. Thus privately encou3*aged, the 
islanders united themselves against the undertakers; and, after 
a war of various fortune, attacked their camp of Stornoway, 
took it by storm, burnt tlie fort, slew many of them, and made 
the rest prisoners. They were not expelled, you may be sure, 
without bloods)led and massacre. Some of the old persona 
still alive in the Lewis, talk of a very old woman, linng in 
their youth, who vsed to say tliat she had held the light while 
her countrymen were cutting the throats of the Fife adventurers. 

A Ia<ly, the wife of one of the priuciijal gentlemen in the 
expedition, lied from the scene of violence into a wild and path* 
less desert of rock and morass, culled the Forest of Fan nig. 
In this wilderness she became the mother of a child. A 
Hebridean, who chanced to pass on one of the ixuiios of the 
country, saw the mother and infant in the act of perishing with 
cold, and being struck witli the miflory of their cemdition, con¬ 
trived a strange manner of preserving them. Be killed his 
pony, and opening its belly, and removing the entrails, he put 
the new-born infant and the helpless mother into the inside of 
the carcass, to have the advunta^ of the Wcumth which this 
strange and shocking receptacle for some time afforded. In 
this manner, with or without assistance, he contrived to be:ir 
them to some place of security, where the lady remained till 
she could get back in safety to her own country. 

The huly who experienced tins remarkable deliverance 
became afterwards, by a second marriage, the wife of a person 
of consequence and influence in Edinburgh, a judge, 1 believe, 
of the Court of Session. One evening, while she looked out of 
the window of her house in the Canongate, just as a heavy 
storm was coming on, she heard a mun in the Highland <lrcBS 
say in the Gaelic language, to another with whom be w.os 
walking, “This would be a rough night for the Forest of 
Fannig.*' The lady’s attention was immediately attracted by 
the name of a pl^o which she had such awful reasons for 
remembering, and, ou looking attentively at theinau whos}K>kc, 
she recognised her preserver. She called him into the bouse, 
received him in the most cordial manner, and finding that he 
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was come irom the Western Islands on some law business of 
great importatice to liis family, she interested her husband in 
his favour, by whc^e influence it was speedily und succeesfully 
settled; and the Hebiidean, loaded ^ith kincluess and present^ 
returned to his native island* with reason to congratulate him- 
self on the humanity which he had shown in so singular a 
manner. 

After the surprise of their fort, and the massacre of the de¬ 
fenders, the Fife gentlemen tired of tbeir undt^rtaking; and the 
Lord of Kintail had the whole advantage of the dispute, for 
he contrived to get poaset^iou of the Lewis for himself, and 
transmitted it to his family, with whom it still remains. 

It appears, however, that King James did not utterly despair 
of improving the Hebrides, by means of colonisation. It was 
supposed that the powerI'ul Marquis of Huntly might have 
been able to acquire the property, and liad wealth enough to 
pay the crown aometbiug for the grant The whole archi¬ 
pelago was offered to him, with the exception of Skye and 
Lewif^, at the cheap price of ten thousand pounds Scots, or 
about .£800; but the Marquis w'oiUd not give more than lialf 
the sum demanded, for what he justly considered os merely a 
permission to conquer a sterile region, inhabite<l by a warlike 
race. 

Such wsiH the ineSectual result of the efforts to introduce 
souk; civIlis;itlon Intf) these islands. In the next chapter we 
shall show that the improvement of tlu* Highlanders on the 
mainland was not much more Hatis&ctoiy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

O'mf^fnpt 0 / the Ilighlandtrji for Oit AtU of — 

Instances of their atrocity 

The size and position of the Highlands of Scotland rendered 
them much leas susceptible of improvement tlian the Border 
districts, which, far less extensive, and less difficult of a<t(^e88, 
were now placed between two civilised and peaceful countries, 
instead of lacing the frontiur of two hostile lands. 

The EiglilaiKlors, on the contrary, continued tiie same series 
of wars among themselves, and incursions upon tlicir Lowland 
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aeighbours, which bad distinguuiliGd them ever since the dawn 
of their histozy. Military adventure, in one form or other, 
was their delight os well as their employment, atid <an works of 
industry were considered as unwortliy tlie dignity of a moun> 
taineer. Even the necesaaiy task of raising a scanty crop oi 
barley was assigned to the aged, and to the women and cl^d> 
rcn. The men thought of nothing but hunting and war, I 
will give you an account of a If ighlami chieftain, in character 
and practice not very different from that of Allan-a-Sop, the 
Hebridean. 

The Stewarts, who inhabited the district of Appiu, in the 
West Highlands, were a numeroufi and warlike clan. Appin 
is the title of the chief of the clan. The second branch of the 
family was that of InTcmahyle. Tlie foun<lcr, a second son of 
the house of Appin, was called by the uncommon <ipit)tct of 
SaioUach or the PtacefuL One of liis neighbours wj^ the 
Lord of Dunstaffnage, called CailcD Uainc. or Green Colin, 
from the green colour which predominated in hia tartan. This 
Green Colin surprised the peaceful Laird of Invcmahylc, assaa* 
sinated him, burnt his house, and destroyed his whole family, 
excepting an infant at the breast This infant did not owe its 
safety to the mercy of Green CoHn, but to the activity and 
presence of mind of its nurse. Finding she could not escape 
the pursuit of that chiefs attendants, the fiutbful nurse deter- 
nuned to provide for the safety of her foster-child, whose life 
she knew was aimed at, in the only manner which remained. 
She therefore hid the infant in a small fissure, or <Nive, of a 
rock, and as the only means she had of supplying him with 
subsistence, hung by a string round his neck a large piece of 
lard, in the faint hope that instinct might induce the child to 
employ it as a mcaus of subsistence. The poor woman had 
only time to get a little way from the place where she had con¬ 
cealed her charge, when she was made prisoner by the pursuers. 
As she denied any knowledge where the child wa^, they dis¬ 
missed her as a person of no consequence, but not until they 
had kept her two or three days in close confinement, menacing 
her with death unless she would discover what slxe had done 
with the infant. 

When she found herself at liberty and unobserved, she went 
to the hole in which she had couched her charge, with little 
hope save of finding such relics as wolves, wild-cats, or birds 
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of prey might have left after feaeting upoo its flesh, but still 
with the pious wish to consign the remains of her dauli or 
fosterH^hild, to some place of Christian burial. But her joy 
and sur]>rise were extreme to find the infant still alive and well, 
having lived during her absence by sucking the lard, which it 
had reduced to a very small morsel, scarce larger than a hazel 
nut. The delighted nurse made all haste to escape with her 
charge to tlic neigh]K)uring district of Moidart, of which she 
was a native, being the wife of the smith of the clan of Mac* 
Donald, to whom that country belonged. The mother of the 
infant thus miracnlously rescued had also been a daugliter of 
this tribe. 

To ensure the safety of her foster-child, the nurse persuaded 
her husband to bring it up as their own son. The smith, you 
must remark, of a Highland tribe, was a person of considerable 
<*onsequoncc. His sl^ in for^ng armour and weapons was 
usually united with dexterity in using them, and with the 
strength of body which his profeedon required. If I recollect 
right, the smith usually raedeed as third ofljeer in the chiefs 
liouschold. The young Donald Btewart, as ho grew uj;, was 
distinguished for great personal strength. He becaiue skilful 
in his foster-father’s art, and so powerful, that he could, it is 
said, wield tw'o fore-hammers, one in each hand, for hours 
together. From this circumstance, he gained the uame of 
Donuil itan Ord^ that is, Donald of the Hammer, by which 
he was sUl his life distinguished. 

When he attained the age of twenty-one, Donald’s foster- 
father, the Biiiith, observing that his courage and enterprise 
equalled his personal strength, thought fit to discover to him 
the secret of his birth, the injuries which he had received ftom 
Green Colin of DutisLifinage, and the pretensions which he 
had to the property of Invcnialiyle, now in the possession of 
the man who h^ slain his father, and usurped his inheritance. 
He concluded his discovery by presenting to his beloved foster- 
child his own six sons to be his followers and defenders fox life 
and death, and his assistants in the recovery of bis patrimony. 

Law of cAxry description was unknown in the Higlilands. 
Young Donald proceeded in his enterprise by hostile measures 
In addition to his six fostcr-brethrcD, he got some assistance 
frpm his mother’s kindred, and levied among the old adherents 
of his father, and his kinsmen of the bouse of Appin, such 
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additional force, that })o was able to give battle to Green Colin, 
whom he (IcFcatcd and slew, rogaimog at the same time his 
futher^s house and estate of loyemubyle. This success had its 
daDgers; for it pljiccd the young chief in feud with all the 
families of the powerful clan of Campbell, to which the slain 
Duimtoffuagc bclouged by alliance at least; for Green Colin 
and his ancestors hatl assumed the iiame, and ranked tLeiuselrcA 
under the banner, of this formidable clan, although originally 
they were chieftains of a different and indeijendent race. The 
foud became more deadly, when, not satisfied with revenging 
himself on the immediate authore of his early misfortune, 
Donald made inroads on the Campl>cUa in their own dominions; 
in evidence of which his faistoriau quotes a verse to this pur¬ 
pose— 

Donald of the Smithy, the Son of the Hammer, 

Filled tbe banks of Lochawo with mourning and claTnonr." 

At length the powerful Earl of Argyle resoulcd the repeutod 
izguricb whicli were ofibred to his daemon und kindred. The 
Stewarts of Appin refused to 6up[>ort their kinsman ag^iiuat an 
enemy so foruiidable, and insist^ that he should seek for peace 
with the Earl. So that Donald, left to himself, and Bimsible 
that he was unable U) withstand the force which might be 
brought against him by this mighty chief, endeavoured to jjro- 
pitiatc the Earl's favour by placing himself in his hands. 

Stewart w'ont, accordingly, with only a single attendant, 
towards Iiivcrary, the castle of Argydc, and met with tbe Earl 
iiimsolf at some distance in the open fields. Donald of tho 
Hammer showed on this occasion that it was not fear \rhich 
bad induced him to this step. Being a man of ready wit, and 
a poet, which was an accomplishment high in the estimation of 
the Highlanders, he opened the conference with an extempore 
verse, which intimated a sort of defiance, rather like the lam 
guc^c of a man that cared not what might befall him, than 
one who craved mercy or asked for^veness. 

** Son of dark Colin, thou dangerous oarl, 

Small is the boon that I crave at thy hand ; 

Enough, if in safety from bondage and peril, 

Thou let'st me return to my kindred and land.*’ 

The Eaii was too generous to avail himself of the advantage 
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which Invernaliyle’s confidence bad afforded bim, but be could 
not abstain from maintaining the conversation thus begun, in 
a gibing tone. Donuil nan Ord was harah-fcatured, and had a 
custom, allied to bis mode of education, and the haughtiness 
of his character, of throwing back bis head, and laughing loudly 
with ills mouth wide open. In ridicule of this peculiarity, in 
wliicli Donald had in<lulged repeatedly, Argyle, or one of his 
uttciKlants, }>oiutcd out to his observation a rock in the neigh* 
bourbood, which bore a singular resemblance to a human face, 
with a large mouth much thrown back, and open as if laughing 
a horsedaugh. Bo you see youder crugl’^said the Earl to 
Donald of the Uammer: “it is called Gaire Graiula, or the 
Uffty Lauf/V* Donald felt the intended gibe, and as Argylc's 
lady was a hard*favoured and haughty woman, he replied, 
without hesitation, in a verse like the following: 

“ U(;Iy thu snevr of y<»u clitf of the hill, 

Nature has stampM the giim laugh on the plnce ^ 

Would yon seek for a grimmer and ngli&r still, 

You will find it at home in yonr count(t9s's face/* 

Argyle took the raillery of Donald in good f>art, but woii]<l 
uol make peace with him, until he agivetl to make two 
or inmulK, one on Moidart, and one uu A thole, it seems prob* 
able that the f)ur]K>se of Argyle was to cmg^igc liis troublesc^me 
iK^ighbour in a feud with other clans Ut whom he boro no good¬ 
will ; for whether lie of the Hamiuor fell or w as successful, the 
Kail, in eithcj’ event, would gaiu a <'ertaiu advantage* Donald 
acccptcil peace with the CstmpbcUs on these teiins. 

Ou his return home, Donald commimicuted to MacDonald 
of Moidart the eng:igcincut be had come luider; and that 
chioftain, his mother's kinsman and ally, concerted that Inver- 
naliyle aud Ills baud should iduuder certain villages in Moiilart, 
the inhabitunts of which had offended him, aud on whom he 
desired chastisement should be inflicted. The incursion of 
Donald the Hammerer punished them to some purpose, and 
BO far he fulfilled hia engagement to Argyle, without making 
au enemy of his own kiusman. With the A thole men, aa 
more distant and unconnected witli him, Donald stood on less 
ceremony, aad made more than oue successful creagb upon 
them. His name was now established us one of the most for 
midable marauders known in the Highlands, aud a very bloody 
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action which ho austaincd against the family of the GrahamB 
of Monteith, made him etill more dreaded. 

The Earls of Monteitb, you must know, had a caetle sitU' 
ated upon an island in the lake, or loch, as it is called, of the 
same name. But though this residence, which occupied almost 
the whole of the islet upon which its ruins still exist, was a 
strong and safe place of abode, and adaijted accordingly to such 
perilous times, it bail this iiiconvcuieucc, tliat th<^ stables, 
cow-houses, poultry-yanl, and other domestic offices, were 
necessarily separated from the castle, and situated on the 
mainland, os it would have been impossible to be constantly 
transporting the animals belonging to the establish in ont to 
and {to from the shore to the island. These offices, tliercforc, 
were constructed ou the banks of the lake, and iu some sort 
defence! C6A 

It ha))pcned upon a time that there was to be a great enter¬ 
tainment in the castle, aud a number of the Oraharus were 
assembled. The occasion, It b said, wu^ u marriage in the 
family. To prepare for this feast, much provisir>u w^as got 
ready, and iu particular a great deal of jK^ultry had becu cob 
lected. Wliilo the feast was preparing, an uuljaj>]»y chance 
biought Donald of the liammer to the side of the hike, re¬ 
turning at the head of a band of hungr}^ followers, whom he 
was condnetiug homewards to the West liighlands, after some 
of his usual excursions into Stirlingshire. Seeing so mucli 
good victuals ready, aud being i)ossessed of au excellent appe¬ 
tite, the Western UigbUnulers neither asked questions, nor 
waited for an invitation, but devoured all the provisions that 
had been prcixired for the Grahams, and then went on their 
way rejoicing, through the difficult and dangeroas path which 
leads from the hanks of the loch of Mouteith, through the 
mountains, to the side of loch Katrine. 

The Grahams were filled T^ith the highest indignation. No 
one in those fierce times was so contemptible as an individual 
who would suftbr himself to be pluude^d without exacting 
satbfiu;tiou and revenge, and the loss of their dinner probably 
aggravated the sense of the insults entertained by the guests. 
The com}>any who were assembled at the castle of Mouteith, 
headed by the Earl himself, hastily took to their l)oats, and, 
disembarking ou the northern ride of the lake, pursued with 
all 6}ieed the marauders and their loader. They came up with 
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Donald’s party in the gorge of a pa«H, near a rock railed Craig- 
or the Wulf’e Cliff. Ucre the Grahams called, with loud 
insults, OD tlic Appin meu to stood, and cue of them, in allusion 
to the execution wluch had been doue amangHt the poultry, 
exclaimed in verse— 

“ They’re bravu gallants, these Appin >ncn, 

'J'o t^vi8t the threat of cock and Lcii ^ 

Donald instantly replied to the re|)rt)ach— 

** Anti if wc ho of A]»piD*s line, 

We*U twist ft goose’s neck in tluuc/' 

So saying, be shot the unlucky scoffer with an aiTow. Tlic 
battle then l^gan, and was continued witii much fury till night. 
The £arl of MonWith and many of bis noble kinsmen fell, 
while Donald, favoured by darkness, escaped with a single 
attendant. The Grahams obtmned, from the cause of the 
quarrel, the nickname of Gmmoch an Gairigh, or Urab^uns 
of the liens: although they certainly lost no hotiour in the 
oncuunter, haviug Amght like gamc-cocks. 

Donald of the Hammer was twice married His second 
marriage ^vas liiglily disjdt^asing to his eldest son, whom he 
had by his first wife. This young man, whose name w'ae 
Duncan, seems to have i)a]iakcD rather of the disposition of his 
grandfather, AliRtcr SaoUcacii^ or the Peaceful, than of the 
turbulent 8i)irit of bis father the Hammer on He quitted the 
family muuRioii in displeasure at his father’s secotnl marriage, 
and went to u lariu called Invcrfalla, which bis father had be¬ 
stowed U])OQ his nurse in reward for her eminent services. 
Duncan took up his abode with this valued conDcction of the 
famUy, who w'os now in the extremity of old age, and amused 
himself with attempting to improve the cultivatioji of the 
farm; a tuBk w'bich not only w'us considered us below the dig¬ 
nity of a Uighhmd gentleman, but even regarded as the last 
degree of degradation. 

The idea of his son’s occupying hiinseir with agricultural 
operations struck so much shame aud anger into the heart of 
Donald the Hatmnerer, that his resentmeut agiiinst him became 
ungoveinable. At length, as he walked by his own side of the 
river, and looked towards Inverfalla, be saw, to his extreme 
displeasure, a nuuiber of men employed in digging and levelling 
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the soil for some intended crop. Soon after, he bad the addi« 
tional mortidcatioB to see his boh come out and lainglc with the 
workmen, as if giving them directions; audj finally, beheld him 
take the out of an awkward fellow's liand, and dig h littk 
himself to show him how to use it This last act of degeneracy 
drove the Haiuinerer frantic; he seized a curragh, or boat 
covered with hides, which w'ais near, jumped into it, and pushed 
ocruse the stream, with the determination of destroying the 
son who had, in hie opinion, brought such unutterable dis« 
grace upon his family. The poor agriculturist seeing his 
father approach in such baste, an<l having u shrewd guess of 
the natiu'e of his parental inteutions, fied into the house and 
hid himself. Donald followed with his drawn weapon; but, 
deceived by passion and darkness, be plunged his sword into 
the body of one whom be saw lying on the bed-clothes. In¬ 
stead of bis son, for whom the blow yvita iutended, it lightctl 
on the 0 I 4 I foster-mother, to whom be owed his life in infancy 
and education in youth, and slew her on the spot. After this 
misfortune, Donahl bcctimo deeply affected with remorse; an<l 
giving up all his estates to his children, lie retired to the 
Abbey of St. Oolumba, in Iona, passed the reniairuler of his 
days as a tuonk, an<l died at the age of eighty-seven. 

It may easily be believed, that there was little peace and 
(^uiet in a coiuitry abounding with such meu us the tluminerer, 
who thought the practir4i of honest iudustry ou the part c^f a 
gentleman was an act of degeocn\cy, for which nothing short 
of death was an adequate puobhment; so that the disorderly 
state of the Highlands was little short of that of the Isles, 
ytill, however, muny of the principal chiefs attended occasion • 
ally at the court of Scotland; o^ers were frequently obliged 
to send their sons to be educated there, who were retained as 
hostages for the peaceable behaviour of the clan; so that by 
degrees they came to improve with the increasing civilisation 
of the times. 

The authority also of tho great nobles, who held estates in 
or adjacent to the Highlands, was a means, though a rough 
one, of making the district over which they exercised their 
power, submit, in a certain degree, to the occasional influence 
of the laws. It is true, that tho great Earls of Huntly, Argyle, 
Sutherland, and other nobles did not enforce the Lowland 
institutions upon their Highland vassals out of mere zeal for 
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their civilisation, but rather because, by taking care to secure 
the lyowci' of the sovereign and the laws on their own aide, 
they could make the infractioD of them by the smaller chiefs 
the pretext for bioaking down tbe independent clans, and 
making them Bubmit to their own authority. 

I give you an example of the manner in which a noble 
hidy cluisti^ed a Highland chief in the reign of James the Sixth. 
The IIciul of the House of Gordon, then Marquis of Euntly, 
was by far the most powerful lord in tbe northern counties 
and exercised great infl unace over tbe Highland clans who 
inhabited the mountains of Badenoch, which lay behind his 
extensive domains. One of the most ancient tribes situated 
in and near that district is that of Macintosh, a word which 
means Child of the Thane, us they boast their descent from 
IT, the celebrated Thane of Fife. This haughty race 
having fallen ut variance with the Gordons, William Maclntc»h, 
their chief, carried his enmity to so great a pitch, as to 
surprise and burn tlie castle of Auchindown, belonging to the 
Gordon family. Tlu> Marquis of Uuntly vowed the severest 
veiigOiiDce. lie moved against tbe Msclntoslies with Ills own 
followers; and lie let loose u]k>ii the devoted tribe all such 
neighUmring clans as would do anything, us tlic old phrase 
was, for Ids love «r ibr his fear. Macintosh, after a short 
straggle, found himself unequal to sustain the conllict, and saw 
that lie must either behold his clan totally extenninated, or 
contrive sonic mode of pacifying Kuntly’s resentment. The 
idea of the first alternative was not to be endured, and of the 
last he saw no chami), save by surrendering himself into the 
power of tbe Marquis, and ^ua personally atoning for the 
offence which he hod committed. To perform this act of 
generous devotion with as much chance of safety as possible, be 
chose a time when the Marquis himself was absent, and asldng 
for the lady, whom he judged bkely to prove less inexorable 
than her himbnnd, he presented himself as the unhappy Lmrd 
of Macintosh, who came to deliver himself up to the Gordon, 
to answer for his burning of Auchindown, and only desired 
that Huntly would spare his ckn. Tbe MarebioneBS, a stem 
and haughty woman, bad shared deeply in her huBband’s resont- 
mout. She regard^ Macintosh with a keen eye, as the hawk 
or eagle contemplates the pa^ within its clutdi, and having 
spoken a word aside to her attend auta, replied to the Buppliont 
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chief in this manner;—^'Macintosh, you have offended the 
OordoQ BO deeply, that Huutly has sworn by his father’s soul, 
that he will never pardon you, till be has brought your neck 
to the block.”—*‘1 will stoop even to that humiliation, to Beeure 
the safety of my fathei'’6 liouse,” said Maclutosh. And as this 
interview p^issed in the kitchen of the castle at Bog of Gicht, 
he undid the collar of bis doublet, and kneeling down before 
the huge blocic on which, ui the ru<le hospitality of the time, 
the slain bullocks and sheep were bn^ken up for use, Lo laid his 
neck upon it, (expecting, doubtless, that the lady would be 
satisfied with this token of unreneiTed submission. But the 
inexorable Marchioness uiade a sign to the cook, who stepjied 
forward with his hatchet raised, and struck Macintosh’s head 
from his body. 

Another story, and I will change the subject. It is also of 
the family of Gordon; not that they were by any means mure 
hard-hearted than other Scottish b^iis, who hsid feuds with 
the Highlanders, but bccauso it is the readiest which ck^'ots to 
my recoUectiou. The Farquharsom> of Dcuside, a bold and 
warlike ]>eople, inhabiting the dales of Bnu^niar, liad takcik 
offence ut, and slain, a gi^utlcman of consequence, named 
Gordon of Brackley. The Marquis of Huutly summoned lii^ 
I’orces, to t?tlce a b]i>ody vengcauck^ for the death of a Gordon ; 
and that none of the guilty tribe might escape, cuminunicatod 
with the Laird of Grant, a very powerful cliicf, who was an 
ally of Huutly, and a relation, I believe, to the blaiu Baron of 
Brackley. They agreed, that, on a day appointed, Grant, witli 
Ills clan iu anus, should occupy the uj}]>er end of the valo of 
Dee, au<l move from thence downwwls, w'hile tlie Gordons 
should ascend the river (rom beneath, each party killing, burn¬ 
ing, and destroying, without mercy, w'hatever and whomever 
they found before them. A terrible m;i$sacre was made of the 
Furquharsons, taken at unawares, and placed betwixt two ene¬ 
mies. Almost all the men and women of the race were elain, 
and when the day was done, Huntly found himself encumbered 
with about two hundred orphan children, whose parents had 
been killed. What became of them you shall presently hear. 

About a year oiler this foray, the Laird of Grant chanced to 
dine at the Marquis’s castle. He was, of course, received with 
kindnoBs, and entertained with inagnificcnce. After dinner 
was over, Huntly said to his guest, that he would show him 
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some lure Rporl Accordingly, he conducted Grant to a bal- 
cony, *which, as was iroquent in old mansions, OYcrlooked the 
kitchen, perhaps to permit the lady to pve an occasional eye 
to the operations there The numerous servants of the Mar- 
quis and his visitors had already dined, and Grant beheld tbe 
remains of the victuals which had furnished a plentiful meal 
flung at random into a large trough, like that out of which 
swine feed. While Grant was wondering what this could mean, 
the master cook gave a signal with his silver whistle ; on which 
a hatch, like that of a dog kennel, was raised, and there rushed 
into tlie kitchen, some shrieking, some shouting, some yelling 
—not a pack of hounds, which, in number, noise, and tumult, 
they greatly resembled, but a huge mob of children, half naked, 
aud totally wild in their manners, who threw tbcmsc^lvos on the 
contents of the trough, and fought, struggled, bit, scratched, 
and clamoured, each to get tbe largest share. Grant was a 
man of humanity, and did not sec in that dcgnuling scene all 
tbe amtisemcnt which his noble host had intended to afford 
him. (n the name of Heaven/’ he said, who are these 
unfortunate creatures that arc fed like so many pigsl ”—They 
are the children of those Furquharsons whom we slew lust year 
on Doe side,” answered Huntly. The I^aird felt more shocked 
than it would have been prudent or polite to ezpresa “ My 
Lord,” he said, ray sword helped to make these poor children 
orphans, and it is not fair that your Lordship should be 
burdened with all the espouse of maintaining them. You 
Imve supported them for a year and day—allow me now to 
take them to Castle Grunt, and keep them for the same period 
at my cost. Huutly was tired of the joke of the pig-trough, and 
willingly consented to have tbe ondiKiplincd rabble of children 
taken off his hands. He troubled himself no more about them; 
aud tbe Luird of Grant, carrying them to his castle, had them 
dispersed among his clan, and brought up decently, giving 
them his own name of Grant; but it is smd their descendants 
are still called tbe Race of the Trough, to distinguish them 
from the families of the tribe into which they were adopted. 

These are instances of the severe authority exercised by the 
great barons over their Highland Dcighbours and vassals. Still 
that authority produced a regard to the laws, which they would 
not otherwise liave received. These mighty lords, though pcs- 
sessed of great power in thdr jurisdictions, never effected entire 
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independence, as had been done by tbe old Lords of the Isles, 
wlio made peace and war with England, without tbe consent 
of the King of Scotland. On the contrary, Argyle, Huntly, 
Murray, and otlicrs, always uaed at least the pretext of the 
King's name and authority, and were, from liahlt and education, 
leas apt to practise wild stretches of arbitrary power th;ui the 
native chiefs of the Highlands. In ()r(»portioD, therefore, as 
the influence of the nobler increased, the country approached 
more nearly to civilisation. 

It mast not here be forgotten, that the increase of power 
acquired by the sovereign, in the person of James VI., was felt 
severely by one of his great feuded lords, for excroisiug violence 
and op])re£sion, even in the most distant extremity of the empire. 
The Earl of Orkney, descended from a natural sett of James V,, 
and of course a cousin*german of the reigning monarc)}, had 
indulged him self in extravagant excessca of arbitrary anthority 
amongst the wild rcccRses of tbe Orkney and Zeibuid islands. 
He had also, it was alleged, shown some tc>kcn of a wish 
to assume sovereign power, and had caused his natural son 
to defend tbe castle of Kirkwall, by force of arms, against 
the King's troops. Mr. Littlqohn is now something of a 
Latin S(;holar, and be will understund, that this wicked Earl 
of Orkney’s ignorance of that language exposed him to two 
diegracefd blundej's. When be hud built the grout tower of 
Scalloway iu Zetland, he asked a clergymuu for u motto, who 
supplied 1dm with the following Latin words 

fnndamGD saxam eat, donuu ilU xnauehit 
Stabilis; et contra, si sit aroua, perit" 

The Earl w^as highly pleased with this motto, not understand¬ 
ing that the secret meaning implied, that u house, nused by 
honourable and virtuous mc^ms, was as dumblc as if founded 
upon a rock; whereas one like his new castle of Scalloway, 
constructed by injustice and oppressive means, was like one 
founded on the faithiess sands, and would soon perish. It is 
now a waste ruin, and bears the defaced iusciiption as if 
prophetic of the event. 

' A worse error was that which occurred in the motto over 
another castle on tbe isLmd of Biraa, in Orkney, built by his 
father and repaired by himaclt Here he was p)c.j«ed to inscribe 
his father’s name aud descent thus:— Robertos Stuartus, 
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Fxlius Jacobi qxjinti, Rrx Sootorum, noc Edipioium 
Inbtbttxit. Sic fcit, est, et, erit. It was probably only 
the maaning of thia inscription to intimate, that Earl Robert 
was the son of James Y., King of Scotland, which was an 
undeniable truth; but putting Jiex in the nominatire instead 
of in the genitive, as the construction required, Earl 

Patrick seemed to state that his father had been the King of 
Scotland, and was gravely charged with high treason for 
asserting such a proposition. 

If this was rather a severe puuishmcnt for false Latin, it 
must bo allowed that Earl Patrick deserved his condemnation 
by rc]>eated acta of the greatest cruelty and oppresBion on the 
daiericekfls inhabitants of those remote island, lie was held 
in such terror by them, that one person who was brought as a 
witness against him, refused to answer any question till he ha^l 
received a solemn assurance that the Earl would never be 
permitted to return to Orkney. Beiug positively assured of 
this, he gave such a detail of hia usurpation and crimes as 
made his guilt fully manifest 

For these offences the Earl was tried and executed at 
Edinburgh ; and bis punishment struck such terror 
among the aristocracj", as inaile even those grout 
lords, whose power lay in the most distant and 
inacco-^siblc places of Gotland, disposed to be amenable to the 
royal authority. 

Haring thus discussed the changes effected hy the union of 
the crowns on the Borders, Highlands, and Isles, it remains to 
notice the effects produced in the Lowlands, or more civilised 
[juris of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XL 

Injurious JUjTf^cts io SccHnud oj iJu JUmovol of the Court to London-^ 
Stale of the Laws — Tf>t Clergy—The Schooh^Jame^ Ws Visit to 
Scotlaml in 1017—his Death —Ats ChiJtlrni 

Thk Scottish people were soon maile sensible, that if their 
courtiers and gi eat men made fortunes by King Jam pa’s favom*, 
the nation at largo was not enriched by the union of the 
crowns. Edinburgh was no longer the residence uf a court, 
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whose expcnditiirOf though reiy moderate, was diffused omoog 
her merchants and citirens, and waa ro far of importance. Tho 
sons of the gentry and better classes, whose sole trade had been 
war and battle, were deprived of employment by the general 
peaite with ETiglaud, and the nation w«as likely to feel all tho 
distress ariRing from an excess of population. 

To remedy the last evil, the wars on the CoDtinent afforded 
a resource peculiarly fitted to the genius of the Scots, who 
bavo always bod a disposition for visiting foreign parts. The 
celohratcd Thirty Yo.ar8' War, as it was called, was now raging 
in Germany, and a largo national brigade of Scots was eng^ed 
in the servioo of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, one of 
tho most succcssfid gcnonils of tho age. Tbcir total numbers 
may be guesaod from those of the superior officers, which 
amounted to thirty-four colonels, and fifty lieutenant •colonels. 
The similarity of tho religion of the Soots witli that of the 
Swe<les, and some congenial resemblances betwixt tho two 
Qutious, as well as the high fame of GukUtua, matle nu«t of 
the Scots ^m^fer the service of Sweden; but there were others 
w)m went into that of the Mraperot of Austria, of France, of 
the Italian States,—in short, they were disjiersed as soldiers 
throughout all Europe. It was not uncommon, when a prty 
of Scots was mounting a breach, for them to Lear some of the 
defenders call out in tlic Scottish huigu.agc, Come on, gentle¬ 
men ; this is not like gallanting it at the Cross of Hdiuburgh!” 
and thus loam that they were opposed to some of their 
countrymen engaged on the opposite side. The taste for 
foreign service was so universal, that young gentlemen of 
family, who wished to see the world, uschI to travel on the 
Continent from idons to place, and from province to jiruviuce, 
and defray their expenses by enga^g for a few weeks or 
months in military service in tho garrison or giuirds of the 
state in whi(^h they m^ide their tcinponiiy reshlence. It ia but 
doing the Scots justice to say, that while thus acting as 
mercenary soldiers, they acquired a high <duu^ter for couiMgo, 
military skill, and a faith M adherence to th^ engagements. 
Tbe Scots regiments in the Swedish service were the first 
troops who employed platoon firing, by which they contributed 
greatly to achieve the victory in the decisive battle of LuUcn. 

Be^des the many thousand Scottish emigrants who pursued 
the trade of war on the Continent, there was another numerous 
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class who undertook the toilsome and precarious task of travel¬ 
ling merchants, or to speak plainly, of pedlars, and were 
employed in conducting the petty inland commerce, which 
gave the inhabitants of Germany, Poland, au<i the northern 
I>:krts of Europe in general, opportunities of purchasing articles 
of domestic convonienca There were at that time few towns, 
and in these towns there were few slumps regularly open, When 
an inhabitant of the country, of high or low degree, wished to 
purchase any ailicle of dress or domestic conveoienco which he 
did not manufacture himself, he was obliged to attend at the 
next fair, to which the travelling merchants flocked, in order 
to expose their goods to sale. Or if tbe buyer did not choose 
to tuke that trouble, ho must wmt till some petllar, who carried 
his gooils on horseback, in a small wain, or jierfaapa in a 
pack ui»on bia sliouldcrs, made bis wandering journey through 
the country. It has been made matter of ridicule against the 
Scots, that this truffle fell into their bands, as a frugal, ])aticnt, 
provident, ami laborioiia people, fiosscssing some share of edu¬ 
cation, winch we shall presently sec was now becoming general 
among them. But we umnot think that the business which 
required such attributes to succeed in it, could be dishonourable 
to those who pursued it; and wo believe that those Scots who, 
in honest commerce, supplied foreigners with the goods they 
required, wore at least as well employed as those who assisted 
them in killing each othcr.^ 

While the Scf'ts thus continued to imj>rovc their condition 
by enterprise abroad, they gra<lual]y sank into peaccM habits 
at home. Tn the wars of Queen hlaiys time, and those of 

^ In the F(friun€s of Ring James is introduc&l aa saying ,—** It 

would be as unseemly for a packman, or pedlar, as ye call a travelling- 
merchant, wbilk is a trade to which our native subjects of Scotland arc 
specially addicte<l, to 1>6 blazing his genealogy in the faces of those to 
whom he sella a bawbee's worth of ribbon, as it would he to him to bare 
a beaver on bia head, and a rapier by bis side, when the pack woe on his 
shoulders. Na, na—he biugs his sword on the cleek, lays his beaver on 
the shelf, pats bis pedigree into his pocket, and gangs as doucely and 
cunnily about his pedling craft as If his blood was nae better than 
ditch-water ; but let our pedlar be trooRfomied, aa 1 have kend it bajij^eu 
niair than aince, into a bein thriving merchaut, then ye shall have a 
transformation, my lads. 

In nova Tert animus mutatus dtcere formas. 

Out he pulls his i>cdigm, on he buckles his swonl, gives his beavAT a 
brush, and cocks it in the face of all creation." 

28 
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King Jamcs’fi minority, we have the authority of a great 
lawyer, the first i^arl of Haddington, generally known by the 
name of Tom of tlic Cowgate, to aaaure ub, that the whole 
country was so nii^^cr-ahly distracted, not only by the accus* 
totned barhirity oi the Highlands and Borders, which was 
greatly increased, but by the cruel diBsensioBB arising from 
public factions and priyate feuds, that men of every rank daily 
wore fit(;el'jacks, kna}^capB or hcad-pieceR, plate-sleeves, and 
pistols and poniards, being as necessary parts of tiieir ajjjjarel 
u5 their doublets and breeches.*' Tlicir disposition was, of 
course, aa warlike i\s their dress; and the same authority 
informs us, that wl>atover was the cause of their asscunblies or 
meetings, fights and afTmys were the uecessary consequence 
l)eforc they sei)aratcd ; and this not at parliaments, conventions, 
trystes, and markets only, but likewise in churchyar<Is, churches, 
and places appointed for the cxcrciRe of religion. 

This universal state of disorder was not owing to any want 
of laws against such enonnities; on the contrary, the Srx>ttish 
legislature was more severe than tliat of Euglaiul, accounting 
os murder the killing of any one in a end den quarrel, without 
previous malice, winch offence the law oi England rated under 
tlte milder denomination of munslanghter. And this severity 
was introduced into the law, expressly to restrain the peculi^krly 
furious tcDjper of the Scottish nation. It whs not, therefore, 
laws which were awanting to restrain violence, but the regular 
and due execution ol' such os exi.'itcd. An ancient Scottish 
statesman and judge, who was also a poet, has alluded to the 
means used to save the guilty from deserved punishment. 
“We are allowed some skill/* he says, “in making good laws, 
but God knows how ill they ore kept and enfurend; since a 
man accused of a crime will frequently apjwar at the bar of the 
court to which he is summoDed, with such a company of armed 
friends at his bock, as if it were his purpose to defy and 
intimidate both judge and jury.” The inhirest of groat men, 
moreover, obtained often by bribes, interposed between a 
criminal and justice, and saved by court favour the life which 
was forfeited to the hiws. 

James made great reformation in these particulars, as soon 
as his power, increased by the union of the two kingdoms, 
gave him the means of doing so. The laws, as we have seen 
in more casos tlian one, were enforced with greater severity, 
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and the afiaistance of powerful fiienda, the interpositioii 
of courtiers and fitTOtuitea, ms leas aucceeeful io loterferiDg 
with the course of justice, or obtaining remidBiona and pardons 
for condemned crinunala. Thus the wholesome terror of jus¬ 
tice gradindly imposed a restr^nt on the general violence and 
disorder which had followed the civil wars of Scotland. Still, 
however, as the barons held, by means of their iicieditary 
juhB<Uctions, the exclusive right to try and to punisli such 
critncA as were committed on their own estates; and as tboy 
often (lid not choose to do so, either because the action bad 
been committod by the baron^s own direction; or that the 
malefactor wjw a strong and active partisan, ('f whose service' 
the lord might have need; or because the judge and criminal 
stood in some degree of rdationship to each other; in all such 
r^scs, tbe culprit's escape from justice Wjis a necessary consc* 
quencc. Nevertheless, viewing Scotland generally, the pi^o- 
greas of ])ublic justice at tbe commencement of the seventeenth 
century was much purer, and less liable to lutemiption than 
ill former stges, and the disorders of tbe country were fewer in 
proportion. 

The law and its terrors bad its eficct in preventing the fre¬ 
quency of crime; but it could not have been in the power of 
mere liuinau laws, and the punishments which they enacted, to 
eradicate from thc^ national feelings the proneness to violence, 
and the thirst of revenge, which had been so long a gen(^al 
characteristic of the Scottish people. The heathenisli and 
accursed custom of deadly feud, or tbe duty, as it was thought, 
of exacting blood for blood, aud perpetuating a chance quarrel, 
by handing it down to future generations, could only give place 
to those pure religious doctrines which teach men to practise, 
not tbe revenge, but the forgiveness of injuries, as the only 
means of acquiring the favour of Heavem 

Tlie Presbyterian preachers, in throwing away the external 
pomp and ceremonial of religious worship, had inculcated, in 
its place, the most severe observation of morality. It was ob¬ 
jected to them, indeed, that, as in their model of Church goTei-n- 
ment, the S<»ttish clergy claimed an undue influence over 
etatc affairs, so, in their proteasions of doctrine and practice, 
they verged towards an ascetic system, in which too much weight 
was laid on veuial trunsgreseions, and the opinions of other 
Ohristian churches were treated with too little liberality. But 
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no one who considere their worke^ and their history, ean den; 
to those respectable men the merit of practising, in the moat 
rigid extent, the strict doctrines of morality whi^ they taught. 
They despised wealth, shunned even harmless pleasures, and 
acquired the Iopc of their flocks, by attending to their tempoial 
as well as spiritual wants. Tltey preached what they them- 
selrea acriously believed, and they were believed because they 
spoke with all the earnestness of conviction. They spared 
neither example nor precept to improve the more ignorant of 
their bearers, and often endangered their own lives in attempt¬ 
ing to put a stop to the feuds and frays which daily occurred in 
their hounds. It is recorded of a worthy clergyman, whose 
parish was peculiarly distracted by the brawls of the quarrel¬ 
some inhabitants, that he used constantly to wear a stout steel 
liead-piccc, which bore an odd appearance contrasted with his 
cleric^ dress. The purpose was, that when he saw swords 
drawn in the street, which was almost daily, ho might run be¬ 
tween the combatants, and thus separate them, with less risk 
of being killed by a chance blow. So that his venturous 
and dauntless humanity was perpetually placing bis life in 
danger. 

The clergy of that day were frequently respectable from 
their birth and connections, often from their learning, and at 
all times from their character. These qualities enabled them 
to interfere with effect, even in the feuds of the barons and 
gentry; and they often brought to milder and more peaceful 
thoughts, men who would not have listened to any other in¬ 
tercessors. There is no doubt that these good men, and the 
Christianity which they taught, were the principal means of 
correcting the furious temper and revengeful habits of the* 
Scottish nation, in whose eyes bloodshed and deadly vengeance 
had been till then a virtue. 

Besides the precepts and examples of religion and morality, 
the encouragement of general information and knowledge is 
also an effectual mode of taming and subduing the wild habits 
of a military and barbarous people. For this also the Lowlands 
of Scotland were indebted to the Presbyterian ministers. 

The Catholic clergy had been especially instrumental in the 
foundation of tlirce universities in Scoti^d, namely, those of 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen; but these places of 
education, from the very nature of their institutions were 
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ooly calculated for the educ&tioD of studente designed for the 
Ohurch, or of those youths from among the higher classes of 
the laity, whom their parents desired should receive such in- 
fornuitioD as might qualify theta for lawyeis and statesmen. 
The more noble view of the Reformed Church was to extend 
the blessings of knowledge to the lower, as well as the higher 
classes of society. 

The preachers of the Reformation bad appealed to the 
Scri])turcB as the rule of their doctrine, and it was their hon¬ 
ourable aud liberal wish, that the poorest, as well os the richest 
man, should have an opport.unity of judging, by his own 
pcnisa! of the aaered volume, wbctlicr they bad interpreted the 
text truly and faithfully. The invention of printing had made 
the Scriptures accessible to every one, and the clergy desired 
that the meanest peasant should be capable of reading them. 
John Knox, and other leadeis had, from the very era of the 
Ucforuiation, ])re86ed the duty of reserving from the confiscuted 
revenues of the Romish Church the means of providing for 
tho clergy with decency, and of establishiDg colleges and 
schools for tlic education of youth; but their wishes wore for 
a long time disa]>poiutcd by the avarice of the nobility and 
gcntiT, who were determined to rctiun for their own use the 
spoils of the Catholic establishment, and by the stoiiny com¬ 
plexion of tiio times, in which little was regarded save what 
belonged to politics and war. 

At length tlic legislature, chiefly by the influence of the clergy, 
was induced to authorise the noble enactment, which appouits 
a school to be ke[>t iu every parish of Scotland, at a low rate 
of endowment indeed, but such as enables every poor man 
within the parish to procure for his children the laiowledge of 
reading and writing; and affords on opportunity for those in- 
dividu;Us who show a decided taste for learning, to obtain such 
progress in classical knowledge as may fit tliem for college 
studies. There can be no doubt that the opportauity afforded 
of procuiiug instruction thus easily tended, in the course of a 
generation, greatly to civilise and humanise the character of 
the Scottish nation; and it is equally certain, that this general 
access to useful knowledge, has not only given rise to the suc¬ 
cess of many men of genius, who otheiwise woul<l never have 
as}>irod above the humble rank iu which tlioy were bom, but 
Las raised the common people of Scotland in general, in know- 
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Ledge, Bagacity, aud intelligence, many degrees above those oi 
most other coimtiiea 

The Highlands and Islands did not share the influence of 
religion and education, which so essentially benefited their 
Lowland country'lueij, owing to their speaking a language dif' 
ferent from ttie rest of Scotland, as well as to tho diiliculty, or 
rather at that time the impossibility, of establishing churches 
or schools in such a remote country, and amongst natives of 
such wild manners. 

To the reign of James VI. it is only necessary to add, that 
in 1617 he revisited his ancient kingdom of Scotland, ftom 
the same instiiu^t, as Lis Majesty was pleased to express it, 
which induces salmon, after they Lave vi^ted the sea, to return 
to the river in which they have been bred. 

He was received with every appearance of afieetion by his 
Scottirib subjects; and the only occasion of suspicion, doubt, 
or quarrel, betwixt the King and them, arose from the partiality 
he evinced to the form aud ritual of the Church of Eitgtand 
The true Presbyterians groaned heavily at seeing choristers and 
singing boys arrayed in white surplices, and at hearing them 
chant the service of the Church of England; and they were 
in despair when tliey saw Lis Majesty's private chapel adorned 
with pictures representing scriptural subjects. Ail tins, and 
everything like an established and prescribed form in prayer, 
in garb or decoration, was, in their idea, a greater or less 
approximation to the practices of the Church of lloma This 
was, indeed, mere prejudice, but it was a prqudice of little 
consequence in itself, and James ought to have rather respected 
than combated feelings connected with much that was botli 
moral aud religious, and honoured the right which his Scottish 
subjects might justly claim to worship Cod after their own 
manner, and not according to the rules and ceremonies of a 
foreign country. His obstinacy on this point however, 
satisfied with carrying through the Articles of Perth, already 
mentioned, which were finally admitted in the year after his 
visit to Scotland. He left to his successor the task of eiv 
deavouring to accomplish a complete conformity, in ritual and 
doctrine, between the churches of South and North Britain— 
and very dear the attempt cost him. 

James died at Theol^ds on the 27th March lC2n, in the 
fifty-nintb year of his age, and tho twenty-second after bia 
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acccssioB to the throno of England. He wad the least digni- 
fied and accomplished of all his family; but» at the same time, 
tho most fortunate.^ Rol)ert IL, the first of the Stewart 
family, died, it is h-ue, in pea(«; but l^bert III. had sunk 
under the family losses which he had sustained; James I. was 
murdered; James II. killed by tbe bursting of a cannon; 
James III. (whom James VI. chiefly resembled) was privately 
slain after tlie battle of Sauchie-Burn; James IV. fell at 
Floihlen; James V. died of a broken heart; Henry Darnley, 
tho father of Jiunes VI. wi\3 treacimrously murdcfcd ; and bis 
mcitlior, Queen Mary, was tyrannically beheaded, lie alone, 
without courage, without sound sagacity, without that feeling 
of dignity which should restrain a prince from foolish indul- 
geneses, her^ime King of tbe great nation which had for ages 
throutcued to subdue that of which he was bom monarch; and 
the good fortune of the Stewart family, which seems to have 
existed in his person alone, declined and totally decayed in 
those of his successors. 

Jutucs had lost his eldest son, Henry, a youth of extra* 

1 ' * The character of JameA was rendered aeabject of doubt amongst his 
routcinpQvanoH, aud bei^ueuthed a/i a pn^bierD to future liistonaiis. Ho 
was deeply kanied, without }>oasesring useful knowlc^lge ; sagacious hi 
ruauy Individnol casca. without haritij; real wisdom ; food of his power, 
and dcitirous to eiaiiilAiTi .ind aiigmoDt it, yet wiUiug to resign the direction 
of that, aud of to the uvwt unworthy favouiites; a big and bold 

a:\berLor uC his rii^hts in wiud.K, yet ono who tamely saw them trampled 011 
in ileedK ; a lor or of negotiations, in which ho wa.s always outwittorl; and 
oue whn war, when coTifpiost luigbt have Imx'R easy. lie was foud 

of his dignity, whilo he was perpetually degrading it by undue familianty; 
capable of luneh puhliL labour, yot often neglecting it for tlio meaueat 
amusemeut; a wit, though a pudunt; and a scholar, tlmugh fond of 
the couversatiou of tho ignorant and the nnediioated. Even bia timidity 
of temp<T was u(>t uniform ; nud there were luouieuts of hiH life, and tlioso 
crilical, in which he showed the S|»int of his aacestora. lie was laborions 
in tnJles, and a ti'ilbr where serious labour was required ; devout in his 
sontiuicnU, and yet too often profane in his language; just and bcuehceut 
by nature, ho >ot gave way to the iniquities and oppression of others. He 
was penurious respecting money which he ha<l to give from his own 
bands, yet inconsiderately and nnboundeclly profuf^e nf that wliich he did 
not see. In a word, those good qualities whicli ihsplayed themselves in 
particular oases and occasions, wi^re not of a nature ^nCQcieutly lirm and 
coiuprehenai VO to regulate hia gciviil conduct; and, showing tliem selves 
as they occasionally did, only entitled James to tho character bestowed ou 
him by Sully —that ho was the wisest fool in Christendom.''-—TAe 
I'ortwM 0 / SigA, Oiap. v. 
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ordinary promise. His eecoDd, Charles I., succeeded him in the 
throne. He left also one daughter^ Elizaheth, married to 
Fredoiick, the Elector Palatine of the German empire. He 
waa an unfortunate prince, and with a view of obtaining the 
kingdom of Bohetoia, engaged in a ruinous war with the 
Emj>cror, b; wliicli he lost bis hereditary dominions. But the 
Elector's evil fortune was redeemed in the person of his de¬ 
scendants, from whom sprung the royal family which now 
j>ossesa the British throne, in right of PrinceBs Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER XU 

J)i9co}iUnts exeikd during Jama's Jittgn^nertased %vndeT Charles-^'- 
The Scottish Jrmy enters England^--<i7\d defeats the King'^ FoiW 
at Newbum—CharUt visits Scotland—Civil irar in England 

Sovereign of Francs*—L ouis XIII. 

1625—1643 

CflAELES 1., who succeeded his father James, was a prince 
whose personal qualities were excellent. It was said of him 
justly, that considered as a private gentleman, there was not a 
more honourable, virtuous, and religious man in his dominions* 
He was a kind father, an indulgent master, and even too affec* 
tionate a husband, permitting the Queen Henrietta Maria, the 
beautiful daughter of Henry IV* of France, to influence his 
government in a degree beyond her sphere. Charles possessed 
also the personal dignity which his father totally wanted; and 
there is no just occasion to question that so gocxl <a man as wo 
have doscri^ him had the intention to rule his people justly 
and mercifully, in place of eiifordng the ancient feudal thral¬ 
dom. But, on the other hand, he entertained extravagant 
ideas of the regal power, feelings which, being peculiarly un- 
suitable to the times in which be lived, occa^ioQe<l his own 
total rulu, aud, for a time, that of his posterity. 

The English people had been now, for a century aud more, 
relieved from the severe yoke of the nobles, and had forgotten 
how severely it bad pressed upon their forefathers* What bad 
galled them in the late reign were the exactions of King 
James, who, to indulge his prodigal liberality to worthless 
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favourite had extorted from ParliameDt large eupplica, and 
baviug misapplied these^ bad eudcavoured to obtaiu others iu 
an indirect uii<l illegal mauiicr by granting to iadividuals, for 
sums of money, exclusive rights to sell certain commodities, 
Nvhich the monopolist immediately raised to a high rate, and 
made a largo fortune, while the King got little by the bribe 
which he had received, and the eubjccts suffered extremely by 
the price of articles, pcihai)8 ncccssariea of life, being unduly 
advanced. Yet James, finding that a spirit of op])OsitioD had 
arisen within the House of Commons, and that ])ecuuiary 
grants wore obtained with difficulty, could not be induced to 
refrain from such indirect practice to obtain money from the 
I)coplc without the consent of their re]iresentativcs iu Parlia¬ 
ment 

It wan James’s object also to support the royal power in the 
full authority, which, by gradual encroachments, it had at¬ 
tained during tlie reign of the Tudors; and he was disposed to 
talk high of his jircrogative, for which he stated himsdf to be 
accountable to Qod alone; whereas it was the just principle 
of the llonse of Commons, that the power of the King, like 
every other power in the constitution, was limited by tlic laws, 
and was liable to bo legally resisted w hen it trespassed beyond 
them. Such w'cre the disputes which James held with his 
subjects. His timidity prevented him from pushing hia claims 
to cxti’emity, and although courtly divines and amhitious 
lawyers wei'e ready to have proved, as they pretended, his 
absolute and indefeasible right to obodieacc, even in uucoa- 
etitutional commaiids, he shrunk from the contest, and left to 
his sou tlic inheritance of much discontent which his conduct 
had excited, but w'hich did not immediately break out into a 
flame. 

Charles held tlie same opiniouB of his owd rights as a 
monarch, which had boon infused into him by his futheps in¬ 
structions, and ho was obstinate and iiersevcring where James 
had been timid and flexible. Arbitrary courts of justice, par¬ 
ticularly oue termed the Stor^hamber, afforded the Hiug the 
tnoaos of punishing those who o]»p^d themselves to the royal 
will) but the violent exertion of authority only increased the 
^enso of the evil, aiul a general discontent against the King’s 
I>erson and jirerogativr began to prevail throughout England. 

These menacing appearances were much increased by n- 
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ligious inotiTes. Tlie Churob of EoglaDt] had been since the 
Kefomution gradually dividing into two parties, one of which 
warmly approved of by King James, and yet more keenly 
l)atronised by Charles, was peculiarly attached to the rites aud 
ceremonies of the Church, the strict observance of particular 
foruiR of worahip, and the use of certain pontihcal <]ressos whcii 
divine service was performed. A numerous party, called the 
Puritans, although they complied with the model of the Church 
of England, considered these peculiar rites aud formalities, on 
which the High Churchmen, as the opposite jurty began to be 
called, Imd such stress, as remmna of Popeiy, and thiugs there* 
fore to be abolished. 

The Archlwflhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, a man of talents 
and learning, was devotedly attached to the High Church in¬ 
terest, and, countenance<l by Charles, be resolved to use all the 
powers, both of the civil and spiritual courts, to subdue the 
refractory spirit of the Puritans, aud enforce their complismec 
with the ceremonies which be thought so essential to the well* 
being of the Church. If men had been left to entertHin calm 
and quiot thoughts on these points, they wfudd in time have 
discovered, that, having chosen what was esteemed the most 
suitable rules for the national Church, it would have l)cen more 
wise and prudent to leave the consciences of the heiu crs to 
determine whether they would conform to them, or assemble 
for worship elsewhere. But prosecutions, fines, pillories, uud 
imprison men ts, employed to restrain religious opinious, only 
moke them burn the more fiercely; and those who subinittcd 
to such sufferings with patience, rather thun renounce the 
doctrines they bad espoused, were counted as muityrs, and 
followed accordingly These dissensions in Church and State 
continued to agitate England from year to year j but it was the 
disturbances in Scotland which brought them to a crisis. 

The King had kept firmly in view his fathers favourite pro¬ 
ject of bringing the Church of Scotland, in point of church 
government and church (jcremonies, to the same model with 
that of England. But to settle a national church, with a 
gradation of dignified clergy, required largo funds, which 
Scotland could not afford for such a purpose. In this dilemms 
the King and his counsellors resolvc<l, by one sweeping act of 
revocation, to resume to the crown all the tithes and benefices 
which had been conferred upon laymen at the Roformation, 
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and thus obtain the funds necessary to endow the projected 
bishoprics. 

I must try to explain to you what tithes are. By tlio law 
delivered to the Jew^ the tithes, tliat is tlio tenth part of the 
yearly produce of the land, whether in animals bom on the 
fwjil, or in corn, fruit, and vegetable productions, were destined 
to the support of the priests, who performed the rdigums ser¬ 
vice in the Temple of Jeruaolcni. Tlic same rule was adopted 
by the Christian Church, and the tithes were levied from the 
farmer or possessor of the land, for the inainteimnce of the 
ecclesiastical establishments. When the ilufomnitiou took 
place, tlie great nobles and gentry of Seotlund got grants of 
these tithes from the crown, eugagiug to take upon themselves 
the support of the clergy, whom they i»iud at as low a mtc as 
possible. Those nobles aud gentry who held such gifts wore 
called titulars of tithes, answering to the English phrase of 
impropriators. They used tlie privileges which they had 
ac<iuircrl with great rigour. They would not buffer the farmer 
to lead a sheaf of corn from tlie held until the tithe harl l)e( n 
selected and removed, and in this way eicrciscd their right 
mth far more severity tliaii had been done by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, who usuall) accepted a certain reasonable sum 
of money, as a inodificatioti or composition for their claim, and 
thus left the proprietor of the crop to manage it as he would, 
instoud of actudly taking the tithes in kind. But the titulars, 
as t))oy used their privilege with rigour and to tlio utJuost, were 
equally tenacious in retuining it 

When UBseinbleil in I’arliaineut, or, ns it was termed, the 
Convention of Estates, the Scottish lords who were poascsBod 
of grants of titlics detonuined tliat, rather than yield to the re¬ 
vocation proposed by the Earl of Kithsdalc, who was the royal 
commissioner, they would massacre him and his adlicrcnts in 
the face of the assembly. This purpose was so <lccidcdly enter* 
tainod, that Lord Belhaveu, an old blind man, placed himself 
close to the Earl of Dumfries, a supporter of the intended rc- 
vcrcation, aud keeping hold of hia neighbour with one hand, for 
w'hich he apologised, as being necessary to enable him to sup¬ 
port himself, he held in the other the hilt of a dogger concealed 
in hia bosom, that, as soon as the general signal should be 
given, be might play his part in the tragedy by plunging it 
into Lord Dumfries's heart Kitbsdale, learning something of 
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this de8|)erat6 resolution, gave the proposed measure of revocar 
tion up for the time, and rotumcd to court. 

The King, however, was at length able, hy the assistance oi 
a convention of the clergy summoned together by the bishops 
and by the general clamour of the laodowners, who complained 
of the rigorous exactions of the titulars, to obtain a partial 
surrender of the tithes into the power of the crown. The power 
of levyiug them in kind was suppressed; the landholder was 
invested with a right to retain every season's tithe upon paying 
a modified sum, and to purchase the entire right from the titular 
(if he had the means to do so) at a rate of purchase restricted 
to seven years’ reuL 

These alterations were attended with the greatest advantages 
to the country in process of time, but they were very ofibiisive 
to the Scottish nobility, whom they deprived of valuable rights 
at an inadequate price. 

Charles also made an attempt to reverse some of the 
attainders which had taken place in his father’s time, juirticu- 
larly that of Stewart, Earl of Botbw*ell. Much of this turbulent 
nobleman’s forfeited property had fallen to the lot of the Lords 
of Bucclcucb and Ccssford, who were compelled to surrender a 
part of their spoils. These proceedings, as well as the revoca- 
tion of the grants of tithes, highly irritated the Scottish 
nobility, and some vdld proposals were held among them for 
dethroning Charles, and placing the Marquis of Hamilton on 
the throne. 

The (mly remarkable consequence of tliis intrigue, was a trial 
in the long forgotten Court of Chivalry, the last, it may be 
supposed, that will ever take place. Donald Lord Reay 
affirmed, that Mr. David Ramsay hisd used certain treasonable 
cx2)re6sion3 in his, the said Don^d’s hearing. Both were Btim« 
moned to appear before the High Constable of England. They 
ap])eared accordingly, in great pomp, attended by their friends. 

**Lord Rcay,” says an eye-witness, “was clothed in black 
velvet, embroidered with sUver, carried his sword in a silver 
embroidered belt, aud wore around bis neck his badge as a 
Baronet of Rova Scotia. He was a udl, black, swarthy man, 
of a portly and stout demeanour.” The defender was next 
ushered in, a fair man, and having a head of ruddy hair so 
bushy and long, that ho was usually termed Ramsay Redhead. 
He was dressed in scarlet so richly embroidered with gold, that 
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the cloth could scarcelj be discerned, bnt he was totally un< 
armed. While they fixed their eyes on each other sternly, the 
charge was read, stating that Ramsay, tho defendant, had urged 
him, Lord Reay, to ^ugage in a conspiracy for dethroning the 
King, and placing the Marquis of Haniilton upon the throne. 
He addc(], that if Ramsay shonld deny this, he woold prove 
him a villain and a traitor by dint of sword. Ramsay, for an- 
swer, called Rcay a liar and a barbarous villain, and protested 
he should die for it.*' They had exchanged gloves. After 
many delays, the court name<l a day of combat, assigning os 
the weapons to be used, a spear, a long sword, and a short 
sword or a dagger. The most minute circuin8tan(^cB were 
arranged, and provision was even made at what time the parties 
might have the assistance of armourers and tailors, with 
hammers, nails, files, scissors, bodkins, needles, and thread. But 
now, when you are perhaps expecting, with curiosity, a tale of 
a bloody fight, I have to acquaint you that the King forl)ade 
the combat, and tho affair was put to sleep. Times were 
greatly changed since the days when almost every species of 
accusation might be tried in this manner. 

Charles visited his native country of Scotland in 1633, for 
the purpose of being crowned. Fe was received by the people 
at first with great apparent affection; but discontent arose on 
its being observed, that he omitted no opportunity of pressing 
upon the bishops, who had hitherto only worn plain black 
gowns, the use of the more splendid vestments of tho English 
Church. This alteration of habit grievously offendcfl the 
Presbyterians, who saw in it a farther approximation to the 
Romish ritual; while the nobiliQr, remembming that they had 
been partly deprived of their tithes, and that their possession 
of the Church lands was in danger, saw with great pleasure the 
obnoxious prelates, for whose sake the revocation had been 
made, incur the odium of the people at large. 

It was left for Archbishop Laud to bring all this slumbering 
discontent into action, by an attempt to introduce into the 
divine service of the Church of Scotland a Form of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy simitar to that used in England. This, 
however reasonable an institution in itself, was at variance 
with the character of Presbyterian worship, in which the clergy¬ 
man always addressed the Deity in extemporaneous prater, 
and in no prescribed, or regular form of words. King James 
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himself, when courting the favour of the Preabyterian party, 
bad called the English service an ill’inumbled mass; forgetting 
that the objci^on to the mass applies^ not to die prayers, 
which must be excellent, sinco they are chiefly extracted from 
Scripture, but to the worship of the Eucharist, which Protest¬ 
ants think idolatrous, imd to the service being in a foreign 
language. Neither of these objections applies to the Englisii 
form of prayer; but the expression of the King was not for¬ 
gotten, and he was reminded of it far more frequently than 
was agreeable to him. 

Upon the whole, this new and most obnoxious change in 
the form of public worship, throughout Scotland, where the 
nobility were known to bo in a state of great dis^^ontenl, was 
very ill*timed. Right or wrong, the people in general were 
prejudiced against this innovation, in a matter so serious as 
the fonu of devotion; and yet, such a change was to be 
attemfited, without any other authority tlian that of the Kuig 
and the bishops; while both the Parluiment and a General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland had a right to be consulted 
in a matter bo important Nor is it less cxtraonliiiaty that 
the Goveniincat eeezns to have been totally unprovided with 
any suflicient force to overcome the opi>osition which was most 
certain to take place. 

The rash and fatal experiment was made, 23d July 1G37, 
in the High Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, where the dean 
of the city prepared to read the new service bcibro a numer¬ 
ous concouTBO of peraons, none of whom eeem to have been 
favourably disposed to its reception. As the reader of the 
prayers announa^d the Collect for the day, an old woman 
named Jenny Geddes, who kept a green-stall in the High 
Street, bawlt^ out—The deil colick in the wame of thee, 
thou false thief! dost thou say the mass at my lugV’ With 
that she flung at the dean's bead the stool upon which she had 
been sitting, and a wild tumult instantly commenced. The 
women of lower condition [instigated, it is said, by their 
Buperiuis] flew at the dean, tore the surplice from his shoulders, 
and drove him out of the church. The Bishop of Edinburgh 
mounted the pulpit, but be was also assailed with missiles, and 
with vehement exclamations of A Pope I a Pope! Anti¬ 
christ ! pull him down, stone him!" while the windows were 
broken with stones flimg by a disorderly multitude from with- 
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out. Tbis vas uot all: the prelates were assaulted in the 
street, and misused by the mob. The life of the bishop was 
with difficulty saved by Lord Koxburghe, who carried him 
home iu hifi carriafc, surrounded by his retinue with drawn 
swords. 

This tumult, which has now something ludicrous in its 
detailRy was the signal for a general resistance to the reception 
of the Service-book throughout the whole country. The 
Privy Oouncil of Scotlwd were Inkcwam, or rather cold, in 
the cause. They wrote to Charles a detailed account of the 
tumults, and did not conceal that the opposition to the mea¬ 
sure was spreading far and wicic. 

Charles was inflexible in bis purpose, and so greatly incensed, 
that he showed his displeasure even in trifles. It was the 
aucicut custom, to have a fool, or jester, maintained at court, 
privileged to break bis satirical jests at random. The post w&a 
then held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he saw the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury posting to court, in consequence of the 
mortifying tidings from Scotland, could not help whispering 
in the ])relate*8 car the dy question, ** Who^s fool now, my 
lord 1 ** For this jest, poor A^hie, having been first severely 
whipped, was disgraced and dismissed from court, where no 
fool Ijas again been admitted, at least in an avowed and official 
capacity. 

l>ut Archie was a more accessible object of punishment than 
the malcoDtcnts in Scotland. It was in vain that Cbarlea 
sent down repeated and severe messages, blaming the Privy 
Council, tbo Magistrates, and all who did uot punish the rioters, 
and enforce the reading of the Service-book. The resistance to 
the measure, which was at first tumultuous, and the work of 
the lower orders, had now assumed quality and consistency. 
More than thirty peers, and a very great proportion of the 
gentry of Scotland, together with the greater part of the royal 
burghs, had, before the month of December, agreed not merely 
to oppose the Service-book, bat to act together in resisting the 
further intrusions of Prelacy. They were kept in union and 
directed by representatives appointed from among themselves, 
and forming separate Committees, or, as they were termed, 
Tables or Boards of management. 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or Committees, a species 
of engagement, or declaration, was drawn up, the principa] 
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object of which was, the emcUeation of Prelacy in all its modi* 
ficatloDB, and the establishment of Presbytciy on its purest and 
most simple basis. This engagement was called the National 
Coyenant, as resembling those covenants which, in the Old 
Testament, God is Bai<l to have made with the people of Tsrael. 
The terms of this memorable le^ie profosse^l the Reformed 
faith, and abjured the rites and doctrines of iho Romish Church, 
with which were classed the newly unpo8€<l Liturgy and Canons. 
This covenant, which hod for its object to annul all of prelatic 
inn ovation that Jameses policy, and his son's yiolence, had been 
able to introduce into the Presbyterian Church, was sworn to 
by hun<lre<1a, thousands, arxl hundreds of thouBan<]s, 
of every age and description, vowing, witli upliftetl 
hands and weeping eyes, that with the Divine assist* 
ance, they woidd dedicate life and fortune to maintain the 
object of their solemn engagement 

Undoubtedly, many persons who thus suhscrilxxl the National 
Covenant, did not seriously feci any apprehension that Prelacy 
would introduce Popery, or that the Book of Common Prayer 
was in itself a grievance wliich the people of Scotland did well 
or wisely to oppose; but they wore convinced, that in thus 
forcing a matter of conscience upon a whole nation, the Ring 
disregarded the rights and liberties of his subjects, and foresaw, 
that if not now witlistood, he was most likely to make himself 
absolute master of their rights and privileges in secular os well 
as religious afTairs. They therefore joined in such measures as 
procured a general resistance to the arbitraiy power so rashly 
assumed by Ring Charles. 

Meantime, while the King negotiated and procrastinated, 
Scotland, though still declaring attachment to his person, was 
nearly in a state of general resistance. 

The Covenanters, as they began to be called, held a General 
Assembly of the Church, at which the Harqnis of Hamilton 
attended as Lord Commissioner for the King. This important 
meeting was held at Glasgow. There all the measitrcs 
pointed at by the Covenant were carried fully into 
effect Episcopacy was abolished, tho existing bishops 
were deprived of their power, and eight of them excommunicated 
for divers alleged irre^arities. 

The Covenanters took arms to support these bold measures. 
They rec^Ied to Scotland the numerous officers who had been 
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trained in the wars of Oermany, and committed the command 
of the whole to Alexander Lesley» a yeteran general of skill 
and experience, who bad po^essed the friendship of (xustavus 
Adolphus. They soon made great progress; for the castles 
of Edinburgh, Dalkeith, and other national fortresses were 
treacherously snnendered to, or daringly surprised, by the 
Covenanters. 

King Charles, meantime, was preparing for the invasion of 
Scotland with a powerful army by land and sea. The fleet was 
commanded by the Marquis of Hamilton, who, uuwilling to 
coumjcnce a civil war, or, as some supposed, not beitig on this 
occasion peculiarly zealous in the King’s service, made no 
attempt to prosecute the enterprise. The fleet lay idle in the 
Firth of Forth, while Charles in person, at the head of an army 
of twenty-three thousand men, gallantly 6quip})cd by the 
Englisli nobility, seemed as much detennined u]K)n the subjuga¬ 
tion of bis ancient kingdom of Scotland, as ever any of the 
Edwards or Heniys of Euglaud bad been. But the Scottish 
Covenanters showed the same determined spirit of resistance, 
which, displayed by their ancestors, had frustrated so many in¬ 
vasions, and it was now mingled with much political discretion. 

A great degree of military discipline bad been introduced 
into the Scottish levies, considering how short time they had 
been on foot. They lay encamped on Dunse Law, a gently 
sloping hill, very fuvourable for a military display.^ Their 
camp was defended by forty field-pieccs, and their army con¬ 
sist^ of twenty-four or twenty-five thousand men. The highest 
Scottish nobles, as Argyle, Rothes, Cassilis, Eglioton, Dalbousie, 
Lindsay, Loudon, Balcarree, and others, acted as colonels; 
their captains were gentlemen of high rank and fortune; and 
the inferior commissions were chiefly bestowed on veteran 
officers who had served abroad. The utmost order was observed 
IQ their camp, whilst the presence of numerous clergymen kept 
up the general enthusiasm, and seemed to give a religious 
character to the war. 

In this crisis, when a decisive battle was to have been ex¬ 
pected, only one very slight action took place, when a few 

^ Dhom Law \n & Vsntiful little bin, close hy the town of tbe ssnie 
oAine. It ris^ea In s gradoal Mrent till it terminstee in a plain of nearly 
thirty acres, and still bean on iU broomy top marks of the encampment 
ef the Covenantera. 
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Eoglish cavalry, retreating hafitil; and in disorder, from a still 
smaller number of Scots, seemed to show that the 
^ 689 **^ invaders hail not their hearts engaged in the combat 
The King was surrounded by many coiinsellorB, who 
had no interest to encourage the war j and the whole body oi 
English Puritans considered the resistance of Scotland as the 
triumph of the good cause over Popery and Prelacy. Charles’s 
own courage sceras to liavc failed him, at the idea of encounter¬ 
ing a force so well provided, an<l so enthusiastic, ns that of 
the Covenanters, with a dispirited army acting under divided 
counsels. A treaty was entereil into, though of an insecure 
character. The King granted a declaration, in which, without 
confirming the acta of the Assembly of Glasgow, which he 
would not acknowledge as a lawful one, he agreed that all 
matters concerning the regulation of church government should 
be left to a new Convocation of the Church. 

Such an agreement could not be lasting. Tlie Covenanting 
Lords did, indeed, disband their forces, and restore to the 
King^s troops the strong places which they had occupied; but 
they held themselves ready to take arms, anti seize upon them 
again, on the slightest notice; neither was the King able to 
introduce any considerable degree of disunion into so formidable 
a lc€aguc. 

The General Aascmbly of the Church, convened according 
to the treaty, failed not to confirm all that had been done by 
their predecessors at Glasgow; the National Covenant was re¬ 
newed, and the whole conclusions of the body were in favour 
of pure and unmingled Presbytery. The Scottish Parliament, 
on their part, demanded several privileges, necessary, it was 
said, to freedom of debate, and required that the Estates of the 
kingdom should be convened at least once every three years. 
On receiving these demands, Charles thought he beheld a 
formed scheme for undermining his royal authority, and pre¬ 
pared to renew the war. 

His detennination involved, however, consequences more im¬ 
portant than even the war with Scotland. Ilis private economy 
bad enabled the King to support, from the crown lands and 
other funds, independent of Parliamentary grants, the ordinary 
expenses of the state, and he had been ablo even to sustain the 
charges of the first army raised to invade Scotland, without 
having recourse to the House of Oommons. But bis treasui’es 
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were now exhausted, and it became indispensable to convoke a 
Parliamentj and obtain from the Commons a grant of money 
to support the war The Parliament met, but were too much 
occupied by their own gnevanccs, to take au immediate interest 
in the Scottish war, which they only viewed as affording a 
favourable opportunity for enforcing their own objects. They 
refused the supplies demanded. Tlte King was obliged to dis* 
solve them, aud have recourse to the aid of Ireland, to the 
Convocation of the Church, to compulsory loons, and other in* 
direct methods of raising money, so that his resources were 
exhausted by the effort. 

On heoring that the King was again collecting his army, 
and had placed himself at its head, the Parliament of Scotland 
resolved on reassembling theirs. It was done with such facility, 
and so speedily, that it was plain they had boon, during the 
stiort suspension of arms, occupied in pre})a]iDg for a new 
rupture They did not now wait till the King should invade 
Scotland, but boldly crossed the Tweed, entered England, and 
advancing to the batiks of the Tyne, found Lord Conway 
posted at Newbum, with six thousand men, having batteries 
of cannon in his front, and prepared to dispute the passage of 
the river. On 28tb August 1640 the battle of Newburn 
was fought. The Scots, after silencing the artillery by their 
superior fire, entered the ford, girdle deep, and ma<le their way 
across the river. The English fled with a speed and disorder 
unworthy of their national reputation. 

The King, surprised at this defeat, and justly distnisting 
the faith of many who were in his army and near his person, 
directed his forces to retreat into Yorkshire, where he had 
arrived in person; and again, with more serious intentions of 
abiding by it, commenced a negotiation with his insurgent 
B\ibjcct8. At the same time, to appease the growing discontent 
of the English nation, he resolved again to call a Parliament. 
There were, no doubt, in the royal camp, many persons to whom 
the presence of a Scottish army was acceptable, as serving to 
overawe the more violent royalists; and the Scots were easily 
induced to protract their stay, when it was proposed to them 
to receive pay and provisions at the expense erf England. 

The meeting of that celebrated body called, in English 
history, the Long Parliament, took pla^ on 3d November 
1640. The m^ority of the members were disaffected with the 
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King’s government, on account of his Beverity in matters of 
religion, and hiB tendency to despotism in state affairs. These 
malcontents formed a strong party, determined to diminis}) 
the royal authority, and reduce, if not altogether to destroy, 
the hierarchy of the Church. The negotiations for peace being 
transferred from Ripon to Tjondgn, the presence of the Scottish 
commissioners ttos highly acceptable to tbc»e statesmen who 
opposed the King; and the preaching of the dergymen by 
whom they were accompanied appeared equally instructive to 
the citizens of London and their wives. 

In this favourable sitnation, and completely successful over 
the royal will (for Charles L could not propose to contend at 
once with the English Parliament and with the Scottish army), 
the peremptory demands of the Scots were neither light, nor 
easily gratified. They required tliat the King should confirm 
erery act of the Scottish Convention of Estates with which he 
bad been at war, recall all the proclamations which he had 
sent out against them, place the fortresses of Scotland in the 
hands of such officers as the Convention should approve of^ 
pay all the expenses of the war, and, last and bitterest, they 
stip;ilated, that those of the King’s counsellors who liad advised 
the late hostilities, should be punished as incendiaries. While 
the Scots were discussing these severe conditions, they remained 
in tbeii quarters in England much at their ease, overawing by 
their presence the King, and those who might be disposed to 
join him, and alfording to the opposition party in the English 
Parliament an opportunity of obtaining redress for the grievances 
of which they, iu their turn, complained. 

The King thus circumstanced was compelled to give way. 
The oppressive courts in which arbitrary proceedings had taken 
place were abolished; every species of contrivance by which 
Charles had endeavoured to levy money without consent of 
Parliament, a subject on which the people of England were 
justly jealous, was declared unlawful; and it was provided, that 
Parliaments should he summoned every three years. 

Thus the power of the King was reduced within the boun¬ 
daries of the constitution: but the Parliament were not satisfied 
with this general redress of grievances, though including all 
that bad hitherto been op^y complained of. A strong party 
among the members was determined to be^aatisfied with nothing 
short of the abolition of Episcopacy in England as well as in 
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Scotlaad; aad many who did not aim at that fayourite poiiit» 
entertumed fears, that if the King were left in possession of 
such powers aa the constitution ^owed him, he would find 
means of re-establishing and perpetuating the grieyanceB which, 
for the time, he had consented to abolislt 

Gratified with a donation of three hundred thousand pounds, 
given under the delicate name of brotherly assistance, the 
Scottish army at length retired homeward, and left the King 
and Parliament of England to settle their own uifairs. The 
troops had scarcely retumeil to Scotland and disbanded, when 
Charles proposed to himself a visit to bis native kingdom. 
He arrived in Scotland on the 13th of August 1641. There 
can be little doubt that the purpose of this royal progress was 
to inquire closely into tbe causes which had enabled the Scottish 
nation, usually divided into fuctioos and quarrels, to act with 
such unanimity, and to try whether it might not be possible 
for the King to attach to his royal interest and person some of 
the prinuip^ leaders, and thus form a party who might not 
only prevent his English dominions from being again invaded 
by an army from Scotland, but might be disposed to serve him, 
in case be should come to an open rapture with his English 
Parliament For this purpose he dispen^ dignities and ^frs 
in Scotland with an unsparing hand; made Ooneral Lesley Earl 
of Leven, raised tbe Lords Loudon and Lindsay to the same 
rank, and received into his administration several nobles who 
hod been active in the late invasion of England. On most of 
these persons the King^s benefits produced little effect. They 
considered him only as giving what, if he had dared, he would 
have withheld. But Charles made a convert to his interest of 
one nobleman, whose character and actions have rendered him 
a memorable person in Scottish history. 

This was James Graham, Earl of Montrose; a man of high 
genius, glowing with the mnbition which prompts great actions, 
and conscious of courage and talents which enabled him to 
aspire to much by small and inadequate means. He was a poet 
and a scholar, deeply skilled in the art of war, and possessed 
of a strength of constitution and activity of mind by which 
he could sustain every hardship, and find a remedy in every re¬ 
verse of fortune. It was remarked of him by Cardinal du 
an unquestionable judge, that he resembled more nearly than 
any man of his age those great heroes, whose names and history 
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are baaded down to ub by the Greek and Roman hiatorianB. 
Ab a qualification to thifi high praiec, it must be added, that 
Montrose’s courage sometimes approached to rashness, and that 
some of his actions arose more from the dictates of private 
revenge than became bis nobler qualities. 

The young Earl had attended the court of Charles when he 
came home iroiu his imvels, but not meeting with the attention 
which lie was conscious of deserving, be withdrew into Scotland, 
and took a zealous share in forming and forwarding the Kutional 
Covenant. A man of such talent could not fail to be employed 
and distinguished. Montrose was sent by the confederated 
lords of the Covenant to chastise the prelatie town of Aberdeen, 
and to disperae the Gordons, who were taking arms for the 
King under the Manjuis of Uuiitly, and succeeded in both com* 
ntissions. When tlie army of the Scottish Parliament entered 
England, he was the fin^t man who forded the Tweed. He 
passed aloue under the fire of the English, to nsoertmu the 
depth of the water, and returned to lead over the regiment 
which he commanded. Notwithstanding these services to the 
cause of the Covenant, Montrose bad the mortification to Bee 
that the Earl of Argyle (the ancient feudal enemy of bis house) 
was preferred to him by the heads of the party, and cLiefiy by 
the clergy. .There was something in the fiery ambition, and 
unyielding purpose of Montrose, which startled inferior minds; 
while Argyle, dork, close, and crafty—a mau well qualified to 
afiect a complete devotion to the ends of others, when ho was, 
in &ct, bent on forwardiug his own,—stooped lower to court 
popularity, and was iDOi*e successful in gaining it. 

The King bad long observed that Montrose was dissatisfied 
with the party to which he had hitherto adhered, and found no 
dilficulty in engaging his services fur the future in the royal 
cause. The noble convert set so actively about inducing others 
to follow his example, that even during the course of the 
treaty of Blpon, he had procured the sul^cription of nineteen 
noblemen to a bond, engaging themselves to unite in support 
of Charles. This act of defection being discovered by the 
Covenaoters, Montrose was imprisoned; and the King, on 
coming to Scotland, had the mortification to find himself 
deprived of the assistance of this invaluable adherent. 

Montrose contrived, however, to communicate with the 
King from his prison in the castle of Edinburgh, and disclosed 
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BO many circumstances respecting the pur])OBea of tlie Marquis 
of HamiltOD and the Earl of Argyle, that Charles liad resolved 
to arrest them both at one luomeiit, and had assembled soldiers 
for that purpose. I'bey escaped^ however, and retired to their 
houses, where they could not have been seized but by open 
violence, and at the risk of a civil war. These noblemen were 
recalled to court; and to show ttiat the King’s confidence in 
them was unchanged, Arg)'le was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
This obscure affair was called tiie Incident; it was never well 
explained, but at the time excited much suspicion of the King’s 
purpi>ses both in England and in Scotland, and aggravated the 
(lisincliuation of the English Parliament to leave his royal 
power on the present oureduued footing. 

There can bo little doubt that Montrose’s diKclosures to the 
King concerned the private oorrespoudeuce which passed be¬ 
tween the Scottish Covenanters and the Opposition party in 
the Parliament of England, and which Charles might ho})e to 
convert into an accusation of high treason against both. But 
as he did not feel that ho possessed a party in Scotland strong 
enough to contend with the great majority of the nobles of 
that country, he judged it beet to pass over all further notice 
of the Irwideni for the time, and to leave Scotland under the 
outward u]>pearance at least of mutual concord. He was for^ 
mally congratulated on depurtiog a contented King from a 
contented people—a state of things which did not last long. 

It was, indeed, impossible that Scotland should remain long 
tianquU, while England, with whom she was now so closely 
connected, was in such dreadful disorder. The King bad no 
sooner returned from Scotland, than the quarrel betwixt him 
and his Parliament was renewed with more violence than ever. 
If either party could have reposed confidence in the other’s 
sincerity, the concessions made by the King were such as ought 
to Lave gratified the Parliament But the strongest suspicions 
were entertained by the prevailing party, that the King con¬ 
sidered the grants which he had made, as having been extorted 
from him by violence, and that he retained the steady purpose 
of reassuining, in its full extent, the obnoxious an <l arbitraiy 
power ctf which he had been deprived for a season, but which 
he still considered as part of his royal right They therefore 
resolved not to quit the ascendency which they had attained 
until they had deprived the King, for a season at least, of • 
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largp portion of bia remaining prerogatiTe, although bestowed on 
him by the constitution, that they might thus prevent his em 
ploying it for the recoveiy of those arbitrary privileges which 
had been usurped by the throne during tlic reign of the Tudors. 

While the Parliamentary leaders argued thus, the King, on 
his side, complained that no concession, however large, was 
found adequate to satisfy the demands of his discontented 
subjects. “ He had already/^ he urged, “ resigned all the points 
which had been disputed l^tween them, yet they contiuued as 
ill satisfied as before.’^ On these groun<^ the purtisans of the 
crown were alarme<l with the idea that it was the purpose of 
Parliament altogether to abrogate the royal authority, or at 
least to depose the reigning King. 

Ou the return of Charles to I^udon, the Parliament greeted 
him with a remonstrance, in which he was upbraided with all 
Not supposed errors of his reign. At the 

same time, a general disposition to tumult showed 
itself throughout the city. Great mobs of apprentices asid 
citizens, not always of the lowest rank, came in tumult to 
Westminster, under the pretence of petitioning the Houses of 
Parliament; and as they passed Whitehall, they insulted, with 
loud shouts, the guards and servants of the King. The parties 
Boon came to blows, and blood was spilt between them. 

Party names, too, were assumed to distinguish the friends 
of the King from those who favoured the Parliament The 
former were chiefly gay young men, who, according to the 
fashion of the times, wore showy dresses, and cultivated the 
growth of long hair, which, arranged in ringlets, fell over their 
shoulders. They were called Cavaliers. In distinction, those 
who adhered to the Pai'liament assumed, in their garb and 
deportment, a seriousness and gravity which rejected all orna¬ 
ment They wore their h^, in partic^ar, cropp^ short around 
the head, and thence gained the name of Boimdbeads. 

But it was the difference in their ideas of religion, or rather 
of church government, which chiefly widened the division 
betwixt the two parties. The King had been bred up to con¬ 
sider the preservation of the Church of England and her 
hierarchy, as a sacred point of his royal duty, since he was 
reoc^iis^ by the constitution as its earthly bead and super¬ 
intendent. The Presbyterian system, on the contrary, was 
' espoused by a large proportion of the Parliament; and they 
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were, for the time, seconded bj the other numerouB classes of 
Disseuters, all of whom desired to see the destmctioD of the 
Church of England, however unwilling thej might be, in their 
secret mind, that a Presbyterian chur^ goTemment should be 
set up in its stead. The enemiee of English hierarchy 
greatly predominating within the Houses of Parliament, the 
lords spiritual, or bishops, were finally expelled from tlieir seats 
in the House of Lords, and their renioval was celebrated as a 
triumph by the London citizens. 

While matters were in this state, the King comDiitted a 
great imprudence. Having conceived that he had acquired 
from Montroso^s disco very, or otherwise, certain information 
that five of the leading members of the Hoose of Commons bud 
been guilty of bolding such intimate coaunumcation with the 
Scots when in arms, as might authorise a charge of high treason 
sgunst them, he formed the highly rash and culpable intention 
of going to the House of Commons in persou, with an armed 
train of attendants, and causing the accused members to be 
arrested. By this ill-advised measure, Charles doubtless ei> 
pected to strike terror into the opposite party; but it proved 
altogether ineffectual The five membere had received private 
information of the blow to be aimed at them, and had fled into 
the City, where they found numbers willing to conceal, or 
defend them. The King, by his ririt to the House of 
Commons, only showed that he could stoop to act almost in 
the capacity of a common constable, or catchpole; and that he 
disregarded the respect due to the repreaentatives of the British 
people, in meditating such an arrest of their members in the 
presence of that body. 

After this very rash step on the part of the King, every 
chance of reconciliation seemed at an end. The Commons 
rejected all amicable proposals, unless the King would surrender 
to them, for a time at least, the command of the militia or 
armed force of the kingdom; and that would have been 
equivalent to laying his crown at their feet The King refused 
to surrender the command of the militia even for an instant ; 
and both parties prepared to take up arms. Charles left 
London, where the power of the Parliament was predominant, 
assembled what fiiwds he could gather at Nottingham, and 
hoisted the royal standard there, as the signal of civil war, on 
25th August 1642. 
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TLe bostilitied which ensued, over almost all England, were 
of a singular character. Long accustomed to peace, the English 
had but little knowledge of the art of war. The friends of the 
contending parties assembled their followers, and marched 
against each other, without much idea of taking strong positions, 
or araiiiog themselves of able manoDiivros, but with the simple 
and downright purpose of meeting, fighting with, and defeating 
those who were in anus on the other side. These battles were 
contested with great uiaubood and gallantry, but with little 
military skill or discipline. It was no uncommon thing for 
one wing or division of the contending armies, when they found 
themselves victorious over the body op^^sed to them, to amuse 
themselves with chasing the vanquished party for leagues ofi 
the field of battle, where the victory was in the meanwhile lost 
for want of their support. This repeatedly happened through 
the precipitation of the King’s cavalry; a fine l>ody of men, 
consisting of the flower of the English nobility and gentry ; but 
as ungovernable as tliey were valorous, and usually coiumanded 
by Prince Ku]}ert, the King's nephew, a young man of fiery 
courage, not gifted with prudence corresponding to bis bravery 
and activity. 

In these unhappy civil contentions, the ancient nobility and 
gentry of Etiglaud were chiefly disposed to the service of the 
King; and the fanners and cultivators of the soil followed 
them os their natural leaders. The cause of the Parliament 
was supported by London, with all its wealth and its numbers, 
and by the other laige towns, seaports, and manufacturing 
districts, throughout the country. At the commencement, of 
the war, the Parliament, being in possession of most of the 
fortified places in England, with the magazines of anus and 
ammunition which they contained, having also numbers of men 
prepared to obey their summons, and with power to raise 
large sums of money to pay them, seemed to possess great 
advantages over the i>arty of Charles. But the gallantry of 
the King's followers was able to restore the balance, and pro¬ 
posals were made for peace on equal terms, which, had all 
parties been as sincere in seeking it, as the good and wise of 
each side certainly were, m^ht then have been satisfactorily 
concluded. 

A treaty was set on foot at Oxford in the winter and spring 
of 1643, and the Scottish Parliament sent to England a com- 
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mittee of the pcrsoDs employed aa conBerratore of the peace 
between the kingdoine, to negotiate, if possible, a pacification 
between the King and his Parliament honourable for the 
crown, satisfactory foi the liberty of the subject, and secure 
for both. But King listened to the warmer and more 
passionttte counsellors, who pointed out to him that the Scots 
would, to a certainty, do their utmost to root out Prelacy in 
any system of accommodation which they might assist in 
framing; and tiiat having, in fact, been the first who had set 
the example of a successful resistance to the crown, they could 
uot now be expected to act as friends to the King in any 
negotiation in which his prerogative was concerned. The result 
was, that the Scottish CommisBioners, finding themselves 
treated with coldness by tbe King, and with menace and scorn 
by tbe more vebemeut of his followers, left Oxford still more 
displeased with tbe Uoyal cause than they were when they had 
come thither. 


CHAPTER XLII 

A ScoiiUh Army dcnt to o&at UuU (ht ParliamaU — 

UonLrosc'it viUorU4 in SeoUand in support of iht Kvny 

CONTEMPOXARY SOVUUGN.—: Louis XIV. 

1643 — 1644 

In 1643, when the advance of spring permitted tbe resumption 
of hostilities, it was found that the state of the King’s party 
was decidedly superior to that of the Parliament, and it w^as 
generally believed that tbe event of the war would be decided 
in the ^yal favour, could the co-operation of the Scots be ob¬ 
tained. The King privately made great offers to the Scottish 
nation, to induce them to declare in his favour, or at least 
remain neuter in the struggle. lie called upon them to re¬ 
member that he bad gratified all their wishes, without excep¬ 
tion, and reminded them that the late peace between England 
and Scotland provided, that neither country should declare war 
against tbe other without due provocation, and tbe consent of 
Parliament. But tbe members of the Scottish Oonvention of 
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Estates were sensible, that if they should assist the King tc 
conquer the English Parliament^ for imitating their own example 
of iDsurreotiun, it would be naturally followed by their under¬ 
going punishment themselves for the lesson which they had 
taught the English. They feared for the Presbyterian system, 
—some of them, no doubt, feared for themselves,—and all 
turned a deaf ear to the King’s proposals. 

On the other hand a dejmtotion from Parliament pressed 
upon the Scottish Convention another clause in the treaty of 
peace made in 1C41, namely, that the Parliament of either 
country should send aid to each other to repel invasion or 
suppress internal disturbances. In compliance with this 
article, the English Commissioners desired the assistance of a 
body of Scotti^ auxiliaries. The country being at this time 
filled with disbanded officers and soldiers who were eager for 
employment, the opportunity and the invitation were extremely 
tempting to them, for they remembered the free quarters and 
good pay which they had enjoyed while in England. Never* 
theless, the leading members of the Convention of Estates 
were aware, that to embrace the party of the Parliament of 
England, and despatch to their assistance a largo body of 
auxiliary forces, selected, as they must be, from their best 
levies, would necessarily expose their authority in Scotland to 
considerable danger; for the King’s Jrienda who had joined in 
the bond with Montrose were men of power and influence, 
and, having the will, only wdted for the opportunity, to act in 
his behalf; and might ndse, perhaps, a formidable insurrection 
in Scotland itself, when relieved fiom the superiority of force 
which at present was so great on the side of the Convention. 
But the English CommissioneiB held out a bait which the 
Convention found it impossible to resist. 

From the success which the ruling party had experienced in 
establishing the Church of Scotland on a Presbyterian model, 
and from the great influence which the clergy had acquired in 
the councils of the nation by the late couise of events, both the 
clergy and laity of that persuasion had been induced to cherish 
the ambitious dewe of totally destroying the hierarchy of the 
Church of England, and of introducing into that kingdom a form 
of church government on the Presbyterian model To accomplish 
this favourite object, the leading Presbyterians in Scotland were 
willing to run every risk, and to make every exertion. 
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The OommifteiODeTB of England were most ready to join with 
this idCiO} fio far as concerned the destnictioii of Prelacy; but 
they knew that the English Parliament party were greatly 
divided among themselves on the propriety of substituting the 
Presbyterian system in its place. The whole body of ^cta- 
rians, or Independents, were totally opposed to the introduction 
of any nation^ church government whatever, and were averse 
to that of Presbytery in p^icular, the Scottish clergy having, 
in their oiuuion, shown Ujemaelvcs disposed to be as absolute 
and intolorant in tiieir church judicatories as the hisbops had 
been while in power. But, with a crafty policy, the Com- 
miasioners conducted the negotiation in such a manner as to give 
the Scottish Convention reason to believe, that they would 
accomplish their favourite desire of seeing the system which 
they so much admired, acknowledged, and adopted in England, 
whUe, in fact, they bound their constituents, the English 
Parliament, to nothing specific on the subject. 

The CommUsioners pro]> 08 ed to join with the Scottish nation 
in a new edition of the Covenant, which had before proved 
such a happy bond of union among the Scots themselves. In 
this new l:^nd of religious association, which was called the 
Solemn League and Covenant, it was provided, that the church 
government of Scotland should be supported and maintained 
on its present footing; but with regard to England, the agree¬ 
ment was expressed with studied ambigtiity—the religious 
system of England, it was providefl, should be reformed ‘‘ac¬ 
cording to the word of G^, and the example of the best 
reformed churches.” The Scots, usually more cautious in their 
transactions, uever allowed themselves to doubt for a moment, 
that the rule and example to be adopted under this clause must 
necessarily be that of Presbytery, and under this conviction 
both the nobles and the clcigy hastened with raptures, and 
even with tears of joy, to subscribe the proposed League. But 
several of the English CommiBsioners enjoyed in secret the 
reserved power of interpreting the ejauso otherwise, and of 
ezplatniug the phrase in a sense applicable to their own ideas 

emancipation from church government of every kind. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was swmn to in Scotland 
with general acclamation, and was received and adopted by the 
English Parliament with the same applause, all discussion of 
the dubious article being cautiously avoided. The Scots pro* 
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ceeded, with eager haste, to send to the assistance of the Par- 
liaineDt of England a well-disciplined army of upwards of 
twenty thousand men, under the command of Alexander Les¬ 
ley, Earl of Leven. An officer of character, named Baillie, 
was Leven’s lieutenant, and David Tx'slcy, a man of greater 
military talents than either, was his Tnajor-peneral. Their 
presence contributed greatly to a (lecisive victory 
which the Parliament forces gained at Marston 
Moor; and, indeed, as was to be expected from their 
numbers and discipline, quickly served to give that party the 
preponderance in the field. 

But while the Scottish auxiliaries were actively serving the 
common cause of the Parliament in England, the cotutigeous 
and romantic enterprise of the Karl of Montrose, advanced by 
the King to the dignity of Marquis, broke out in a train of 
success, which threatened to throw Scotland itself into the 
hands of the King and his friends. This nobleman’s bold 
genius, wlien the royalist party in Scotland seemed totally 
crushed and dispersed, devi^ the meaus of assembling them 
together, and of menacing the Convention of Estates with the 
destruction of their power at home, even at the moment when 
they hoped to establish the Presbyterian Church in both king¬ 
doms, by the success uf the army which they had despatched 
into England. 

After obtaining his liberation from imprisonment, Montrose 
had repaired to England, and suggested to the King a plan of 
operations to be executed by a body of Irish, to be despatched 
by the Earl of Antrim from the county of Ulster, and landed 
in the West Highlands. With these he proposed to unite a 
force collected from the Highland clans, who were disinclined 
to the Presbyterian government, great enemies to the Marquis 
of Argyle, and attached to the Royal cause, because they re¬ 
garded the King as a chieftain whose clan was in rebellioD 
s^ainat him, and who, therefore, deserved the support of every 
faithful mountaineer. The promise of pay, to which they had 
never been accustomed, and the certainty of booty, would, as 
Montrose judiciously calculated, readily bring many chieftains 
and clans to the Royal Standard. The powerful family of the 
Gordons, in Aberdeenshire, who, besides epjoying almost 
princely authority over the numerous gentlemen of their family, 
bad extensive influence among the mountain tribes in their 
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neighbourhood, or, in the Scottish phrase, could command a 
great Highland following," might also be reckoned upon with 
certainty ; as they had been repeatedly in arms for the King, 
had not b(^n put down without a stout resistance, and were still 
warmly disposed towanls the Royal cause. The support of 
many of the nobility and gentry in the north, miglit also be 
regarded as probable, should Montrose be able to collect a con¬ 
siderable force. The Episcopal establishment, so odious to the 
lords and barnns of the southern and western parts of Scotland, 
was popular in the north. The northern barons were displeased 
with the extreme strictness of the Presbyterian clergy, and dis¬ 
satisfied with the power they had often assumed of interfering 
with the domestic arrangements of families, under pretext of 
maintaining moral discipline. Finally, there were in all parts 
of Scotland active and daring men disappointed of obtaining 
employment or preferment under the existing government, and 
therefore willing to join in any enterprise, however desperate, 
winch promised a change. 

All this was known to the Convention of Estates; hut they 
had not fully estimated the magnitude of the danger. Mon* 
trose^s personal talents were, to a certain extent, admitted, 
but ordinary men were incapable of estimating such a character 
as bis; and he was generally esteemed a vain, though able 
young man, whose remarkable ambition was capable of urging 
him into rash and impracticable undertakings. The great 
power of the Marquis of Axgyle was relied upon as a sufficient 
safeguard against any attempt on the West Highlands, and his 
numerous, brave, and powerful clan had long kept all the other 
tribes of that country in a species of awe, if not of subjection. 

But the character of the Highlanders was estimated accord¬ 
ing to a sort of calculation, which time bad rendered very 
erroneous. In the former days of Scotland, when the Low¬ 
lands were inhabited by men as brave, and much better armed 
and disciplined than the mountaineers, the latter bad indeed 
o^ten shown themselves alert as light troops, unwearied in pre¬ 
datory excursions; but bad been generally, from their tumul' 
tuary charge, liable to defeat, either from a steady body of 
spearmen, who received their onset with lowered lances, or 
from an attack of the feudal chivalry of the Lowlands, com- 
I^etely armed and well mounted At Harlaw, Oorriebie, Glen- 
livat, and on many other occasions, the irregular forces of the 
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HighlauilB had been defeated b; an iDferior Dumber of theii 
Lowland opponents. 

These recollections might lead the gOTemorB of Scotland, 
during the civil war, to hold a Highland army in low estima¬ 
tion. But, if such was their opinion, it was adopted without 
considering that half a century of uninternipted peace had ren¬ 
dered the Lowlander much less warlike, while the Highlander, 
who always went armed, was familiar with the use of the 
weapons which he constantly wore, and had a greater love for 
fighting than the Lowland peasant, who, called from the peace- 
fill occupations of the farm, and only prepared by a few days* 
drill, was less able to encounter the unwonted dangers of a 
field of battle. The burghers, who made a formidable part of 
the array of the Scottish army in former times, were now still 
more unwurlikc than the peasant, being not only without skill 
in arms, and little accustomed to danger, but deficient also in 
the personal habits of exercise which the rustic had preserved. 
This great and esBential difference between the Highlander and 
Lowlander of modern days could scarcely be estimated in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the causes by which it was 
brought about being gradual, and attracting little attention. 

Montrose's first plan was to collect a bo<ly of royalist horse 
on the frontiers of England, to burst at once into the centre of 
Scotland at their hea<l, and force his way to Stirling, where a 
body of cavaliers had promisod to a^cmble and unite with him. 
The expedition was disconcerted by a sort of mutiny among 
the English horse who bad joined him; in consequence of 
which, Montrose disbanded bis handful of followers, and ex* 
horted them to make their way to the King, or to the oearest 
body of men in arms for the royal cause, while be himself 
adopted a now and more desperate plan. He took with him 
only two friends, and disguised himself as the groom of one of 
them, whom he followed, ill mounted and worse dressed, and 
leading a spare horse. They called themselves gentlemen be¬ 
longing to Leven’s army; for, of course, if Montrose had been 
discovered by the Oovenantiug party, a rigorous captivi^ was 
the least he might expect. At one time he seemed on the 
point of being detected. A straggling soldier passed bis two 
companions, and coming up to Montrose, salut^ him respecir 
fully by his name and title. Montrose tried to persuade him 
that be was mistaken; but the man pemUtod^ though with the 
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utmost respect and humility of deportment. ** Do I not know 
my noble Lord of Montrose t*' he said; But go your way 
and God be with you.” Tl)e circumstance almmed Montrose 
and his companions; but the poor fellow was faithful, and 
never betrayed his old leader. 

In this disgtiise he reached the verge of the Highlands, 
and lay concealed in the house of his relation, Graham of Inoh- 
braco, and afterwards, for stiU greater safety, in an obscure 
hut on the Highland frontier, while he despatched spies in 
eveiy direction, to bring him intrlligenco of the state of 
the Boyalist party. Bad news came from all {^luviters. The 
Marquis of Huutly had ttiken arms hastily and iioprudently, 
and had been defeated and compelled to dy; while Gordon 
of Haddow, the most active and gallant gcntlcinan of the 
name, was made prisoner, and, to strike terror into the rest 
of the clan, was publicly executed by order of the Scottish 
Parliament. 

Montrose’s spirit was not to be broken even by this dis¬ 
appointment ; and, while anxiously awaiting further intelligence, 
an indistinct rumour reached him that a body of soldiers from 
Ireland bad landed in the West Highlands, and were wandering 
in the mountains, followed and watched by Argylo with a 
strong party of bis elan. Shortly after, be learned, by a 
messenger despatched on purpose, that this was the promised 
body of auxiUarica seut to him from Ulster by tho Earl of 
Antrim. Their commander was Alaster MacDonald, a Scoto- 
Irislinian, I believe, of the Antrim family. He was caUed 
Coll Kittoch, or Colkitlo, from his being left-handed; a very 
brave and daring man, but vmn and opinionative, and wholly 
ignorant of regular warfare. Montrose sent orders to him to 
march with all speed into the district of Athole, and despatched 
emissaries to raise the gentlemen of that country in arms, as 
they were generally well affected to the King’s cause. He 
himself set out to join this little band, attired in sn ordinary 
Highland garb, and accompanied only by Inchbraco as bis 
guide. The Irish were surprised and disappointed to see their 
expected general appear so poorly dressed and attended; nor 
bad Montrose greater reason to congratulate himself on the 
appearance of his army. The force which was assembled did 
not exceed fifteen hundred Irish, instead of the thousands 
promised, and these were but indifferently armed and appointed, 
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while odIj a few Highlanders from Badenoch were yet come to 
the appointed rendezroua 

These active mountaiti warriors, however^ few as they were, 
bad, a day or two before, come to blows with the CoTcnanters. 
MaePberson of Cluny, chief of bis name, had sent out a party 
of men, under MiicPhorsoa of Invereshie, to look out for 
Montrose, who was anxiously expected in the Highlands. They 
beheld tbe ap;>roacb of a detached body of liorse, which they 
concluded was the escort of their expected general. But when 
they drew nearer, the MuePhersouB found it to bo several troops 
of the cavalry of the Coveuanters, commanded by Colonel 
Herries, and quartered in Glencairo. for tbe purpose of keeping 
the Highlanders in check. While the horeemeu were advancing 
in formidable superiority of numbers, Invercshie, who was 
drawing up his Highlanders for action, observed one of them 
in the act of stooping; and as he lifted his stick to strike him 
for such conduct in the face of the enemy, the Highlander 
arose, and proved to be MaePherson of Dalifour, one of the 
boldest meu of the clan. Much surprised, Inveresbie demanded 
how he, of all men, could think of stooping before an enemy. 

I was only fastening a spur on the heel of my brogue,” said 
Dalifour, with perfect composure. ‘*A spur! and for what 
purpose, at such a time and place as thisi” asked luvereshie. 

intend to hare a good horse before the day is over,” 
answered the clansman with the same coolness. Dalifour 
kept his word; for the Lowbind horse, disconcerted by a 
smart fire, aud the broken nature of the ground, being worsted 
in tbe first onset, he got possession of a charger, on w^hich he 
followed the pursuit, and brought in two prisoners. 

The report of this skirmish ^ve a good specimen to Mon¬ 
trose of the mettle of tbe mountaioeers, while tbe subsequent 
appearance of tbe Atholemen, eight hundred strong, aud the 
enthusiastic shouts with which they received their general, 
soon gave confidence to the light-he^ied Irishmen. Montrose 
instantly commenced his march upon Strathem, and crossed 
the Tay. lie had scarce done so, when he dLscDvered on the 
bill of Buchanty a body of about four hundred men, who, he 
had the satisfaction to leam by his scouts, were commanded by 
two of bis own particular friends, Lord Opont and Sir John 
Drummond. They had taken arms, on hearing that a body of 
Irish were traversing the country; and learning that they were 
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there iinder Montrose’s command, for the King’s serrice, the; 
immediatel; placed themselves and their followers under his 
orders. 

Montrose received these succours in good time, for while 
Argyle pursued him with a large body of hia adherents, who 
had followed the track of the Irish, Lord Elcbo, the Earl of 
TuUibardine, and Lord Drummond, had collected an army of 
Lowlandera to protect the dty of Perth, and to fight Montrose, 
in case he should descend from the hills. Montrose was aware 
that such an enterprise as he had undertaken could only be 
supported by an excess of activity and decision. He therefore 
advanced upon the forces of Elcbo, whom he found, ou the Ist 
September 1644, drawn up in good order in a large plain called 
Tippermuir, within three miles of PertL They were nearly 
double Montrose’s army in numlMir, and much encouraged by 
numerous ministers, who exhorted them to fight valiantly, and 
promised them certain victory. They bad cannon also, and 
cavalry, whereas Montrose had no artillery, and only three 
horses, in his army. After a sldrroish with the cavalry of his 
0 }>ponent 8 , who were lieaten olT, Montruee charged with the 
Highlanders, under a heavy lire from hU Irish musketeers. 
They burst into the ranks of the enemy with irresistible fury, 
and compelled them to lly. Once broken, the superiority of 
numbers became useless, as the means of supporting a main 
body by re^^ervea was not then known or practised. The 
Covenanters fled in the utmost t^error and confusion, but tbc 
light-footed Highlanders did great execution in the pursuit 
Many honest burghers, distres^ by the extraordinary speed 
which they were compelled to exert, broke their wind, and died 
in consequence. Montrose sustained little or no loss. 

The town of Perth surrendered, and for this act a long string 
of reasons were given, which are rather amusingly stated in a 
letter from the ministers of that town; hut we have only space 
to mention a few of them. First, it is alleged, that out of 
Elcho’s defeated army only about twelve of the Fifeshire men 
oflTeretl themselves to the magistrates in defence of the town, 
unarmed, and most of them were pot-valiant from liquor. 
Secondly, it is affirmed, that the citizens had concealed them¬ 
selves in cellars and vaults, where they lay panting in vain 
endeavours to recover the breath which they bad wasted in 
their retreat, scarcely finding words enough to tell the provost 
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That their hearts ^rere awaj^ and that they would fight no 
more though they Rbonld be Thirdly, the letter states, 

that if the citizens had had the inclination to stand out, they 
had DO means of resistance, most of them having flung away 
their weapons in their flight Finally, the courage of the 
defenders was overpowered by the sight of the enemy, drawn up 
like so many hellhounds before the gates of the town, their 
hands deeply dyed in the blood recently sl)cd, and demanding, 
with hideous cries, to be led to further slaughter. The 
magistrates perhaps deserve no blame, if they capitulated in 
such circumstances, to avoid the horrors of a storm. But their 
conduct shows, at the same rime, how much the people of the 
Lowlands had degenerated in point of military courage. 

Perth consequently opened its gates to the victor. But 
Argyle, whose northern army had been augmented by a con¬ 
siderable body of cavalry, was now approaching with a force, 
against which Montrose could not pretend to defend an open 
town. He abandoned Perth, therefore, and marcht^d into 
AnguB-shire, hoping be might find adherents in that county. 
Accordingly, he was there joined by the old Earl of Airlie and 
two of his sons, who never forsook him in success or disaster. 

This accession of strength was counterbalanced by a shoddog 
event There was a Highland gentleman in Montrose’s camp, 
named James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, whoso birth bad been 
attended with some peculiar dreumstances, which, though they 
lead me from my present subject, I cannot refrain from 
noticing. While his mother was pregnant there came to the 
house of Ardvoirlich a band of outlaws, called Children of the 
Mist, Maegregors, some say, others coll them Macdonalds of 
ArdnamurchaD. They demanded food, and the la<ly caused 
bread and cheese to be placed on the table, and went into the 
kitchen to order a better meal to be made ready, such being 
the unvarying process of Highland hc»pitality. When the 
poor lady returned, she saw upon the table, with its mouth 
stuffed full of food, the Idoody bead of her brother, Drummond 
of Drummondemoch, whom the outlaws had met and miudered 
in the wood. The unhappy woman shrieked, ran wildly into 
the forest, where, notwithstanding strict search, she could 
not be found for many weeks. At length she was secured, 
but in a state of insanity, which doubtless was partly com¬ 
municated to the infant which was bom shortly after. The lad, 
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however, grew up. He was an uncertain and dangerous 
character, but distinguished for his muscular strength, which 
was 80 gi'eat, that be could, in grasping the hand of another 
person, force the blood from under the nails. This man was 
much favoured by the Lord KUpont, whose accession to the 
Sing’s party we lately mentioned; indeed, be was admitted to 
share tliat young nobleman’s tent and bed. It appears that 
Ardvoirlich bad disapproved of the step which his friend had 
taken in joining Montrose, and that be bad solicited the young 
lord to join him in deserting from the royal army, and, it is 
even said, in murdering the general. Xx)nl Eilpont rejected 
these proposals with disdain ; when, dther offended at his 
expressions, or fearful of being exposed in his treacherous 
purpose, Ardvoirlicb stabbed bis confiding friend mortally with 
his dagger. He then killed the sentinel who kept guard on 
the tent, and escaped to the camp of Argyle, where he received 
preferment. Montrose was awaked by the tumult which 
tlus melancholy event excited in the camp, and rushing into 
the crowd of soldiers, had the unliappinees to see the bleeding 
corpse of his noble friend thus ba^Iy and treacherously mur¬ 
der^. The death of this young nobleman was a gi*eat loss to 
the royal cause. 

Montrose, so much inferior in nombers to bis enemies, could 
not well form any fixed plan of operations. He resolved to 
make up for this, by moving with the most extraordinary celerity 
from one part of the country to another, so as to strike severe 
blows where they were least expected, and take the chance of 
awakening the drooping spirit ^ the Royalists. He therefore 
marched suddenly on Aberdeen, to endeavour to arouse the 
Oordons to arms, and defeat any body of Covenanters which 
might overawe the King’s friend in that country. Hia army 
was now, however, greatly reduced in numljers; for the High' 
landers, who had no idea of serving for a whole campaign^ had 
most of them returned home to their own districts, to lodge 
their booty in safety, and get in their harvest. It was, on all 
occosiona, the greatest inconvenience attending a Highland 
anny, that after a battle, whether they won the day or lost it, 
they were certain to leave their standard in great numbers, and 
held it their undoubted right to do so; insomuch, that a victory 
thionod their ranks as much as a defeat is apt to do those of 
other armies. It is true, that they could he gathered ag^ 
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with equal celerity; but tbia humour, of deeertmg at their 
plesaure^ was a priQci])al reason why the brilliant victories of 
Montrose wore productive of few decided results.^ 

On reaching Aberdeen, Montrose hastened to take poBsession 
of the bridge of Doe, the principal approach to that town, and 
having made good this important point, he found himself in 
front of an army commanded by Lord Burleigh. He had the 
moiliScation also to find, that part of a large body of horse in 
the Covenanting army were Gordons, who had b^n compelled 
to take arms in that cause by Lord Lewis Gordon, the third 
son of the Marquis of Huntly, a wild and wilful young man, 
whose politics differed from those of his father, and upon whom 
he had once committed a conHiderable robbery. 

Findiug himself greatly inferior in horse, of which be had 
not fifty, Montrose intermingled with las cavaliy some of his 
muskoteers, who, for breath and speed, could keep up with the 
movements of such horse as be possessed. The Gordons, not 
perhaps very favourable to the side on which they ranked, made 
an ineffectual attack u]h>u the horse of Montrose, which was 
repelled. And when the mingled muskoteem and cavalry in 
their turn advanced on them, Lord Lewises men fled, in spite oi 
bis own personal exertions; and Montrose, we axe informed, 
found it possible to move his handful of cavalry to the other 
wing of his army, and to encounter and defeat the horse of the 
Covenanters on both flanks successively, with the same wearied 
party of riders. The terror struck into his opponents by the 
novelty of mixing mufiketeers with cavalr>', contributed not a 
little to this extraordinary success. Wliile this was passing, 

1 *'£TeD 60 lately aa dumg tbe rebellion of 1745«6, when tLe young 
Gberalier Charles Edward, by way of mid^tng an example, caused a soldier 
to be shot for deeertlon, the Highlanders who composed his army were 
affected as much by indignation as by fear, They could not conceive any 
principle of justice upon wbicb a mam's life codd be taken, for merely 
going home when it did not anit him to remain longer with the army. 
6ucb liad been the uniform practice of their fathers. 'When a battle was 
over, the campaign was, in their opinion, ended ; if it was lost, they sox^ht 
safety in their mountains ~if won, they returned there to secure their 
booty. At other times they had th^ cattle to look after, and their bar- 
vesta to sow or reap, without which their families would have perished for 
want. This circumstauce serves to show, even if history had not mads 
us acquainted with the same fact, that the Highlanders had never been 
accustomed to make war with the view of permanent conqueat, but only 
with the hope of doriving tempoivy advantage, or deciding aoue iauno< 
diate quarrel'’— ifonfrosa, chap. zv. 
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the two bodies of infatitij cannonaded each other, for Moutioae 
had iu the field the guns which he took at Tibbermuir. The 
CoTeuauters ha<l the superiority in this part of the action, but 
it did not daunt the Koyaiista. The gaiety of an Irishman, 
whose leg was shot off by a cannon-lmll, bo that it bung only 
by a bit of skin, gave spirit to all around him.—“Oo on,’’ be 
cried, this bodes me promotion; as I am now disabled for the 
foot service, I am certain my lord the Marqius will joake me a 
troo))er.” Montrose left the courage of bis men no time to 
subside—he led them daringly up to the enemy’s teeth, and 
succeeded iu a desperate charge, routing the Covenanters, and 
pursuing them into the town and through the streets. Stormed 
as it was by such a tumultuary army, Aberdeen and 
iu inliabiUnte suffered greatly. Many were killed in 
the streets ; and the cruelty of the Irish in particular 
was 60 great, that they compelled the wretched citizens to strip 
themselTes of their clothes before they killed them, to prevent 
their being soiled with blood 1 The women durst not lament 
their husbands or their fathers slaughtered in their presence, 
nor inter the dead which rciumtied unburied in the streets until 
the Irish departed. Montrose necessarily gave way to acts of 
pillage and cruelty, wbicli he could not prevent, because he was 
unprovided with money to pay his half-barbarous soldiery. 
Yet tho town of Aberdeen had two reasons for expecting better 
treatment:—First, that it had always inclined to the King’s 
party; and, secondly, that Montrose himself had, when acting 
for the Covenanters, been the agent in oppressing for its loyalty 
the very city which his troops were now plunderiug on the 
opposite score. 

Argyle always continued following Montrose with a superior 
army, but, it would appear, not with a very anxious desire to 
overtake him. With a degree of activity that seemed incred¬ 
ible, Montrose marched up the Spey, hoping still to raise the 
Gordons. But that dan too strongly resented his former con¬ 
duct towards them, as General for the Covenant, besides being 
sore with recollections of their recent check at the bridge of 
Dee; and, on all these accounts, declined to join him. On the 
other hand, the men of Moray, who were very zealous against 
Montrose, ap^>carcd on the northern bank of the Spey to oppose 
his passage. Thus hemmed in on all aides, and headed back 
like an animal of chase from the course be intended to pursue, 
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Montrose and his little army showed an extremity of courage. 
They hid thoir cannon in a bc^, destroyed what they had of 
heavy baggage, entered Badenoch, where the Clan Cbattan had 
ehown themselves uniformly friendly, and descended from 
thence upon Atbole, and so on to Angusshire. After severa] 
long and rapid marches, Montrose retiuucd into Strathbogie, 
recrossing the great chain of the Oranipians ; and, clinging 
still to tho hoi>e of being able to iwe the gentlemen of tbe 
name of Gordon, who were naturally disposed to join the royal 
standard, again repaired to Aberdeenshire. 

Here this bold leader narrowly escaped a great danger. 
His army was considerably dispers^, and he himself lying at 
the castle of Fyvie, when he found himself at once threatened, 
and nearly surrounded, by Argyle and Lothian, at the bead of 
very superior forces. A part of the enemy had already occu' 
pied tho approach to Montrose’s position by means of ditches 
and cncloBures, through which they bad insinuated themselveR, 
and bis own men were beginning to look out of countenance, 
when Montrose, disguising^his apprehensions, colled to a gay 
and gallant young Irish officer, as if he had been imposing a 
trifling piece of duty,—^*What are you doing, O’Kean 1 can 
you not chase tlieso troublesome rascals out of tbe ditches and 
enclc^ures 1O’Kean obeyed tbe command in the spirit in 
which it was given; and, driving the enemy before him, got 
possession of some of their gunpowder, which was much 
needed in Montrose’s army* Tbe remark of the Irishman on 
this occasion, who heavily complined of the neglect of the 
enemy in omitting to leave a supply of ball, corresponding to 
the powder, showed the confidence with which Montitisc had 
been able to inspire bis men. 

Tho Earl of liOthian, on tbe other side, came with five 
troops of horse upon Montrose’s handful of cavaliy, amounting 
scarcely to fifty men. But Montrose had, on the present 
occasion, as at the bridge of Dee, sustained his troopers by 
mingling them with musketiy. So that Lothian’s men, re¬ 
ceiving an unexpected and galling fire, wheeled about, and 
could not again be brought to advance. Many hours were 
spent in skirmishing, with advantage on Montrose’s part, and 
loss on that of Argyle, until at length the former thought it 
most advisable to retreat from Fyvie to Strath bo^e. 

On the road he was deserted by many Lowland gentlemen 
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who had joined him, and who aaw Lia victories were followed 
with BO better results than toilsome marches among wilds^ 
whore it was nearly impossible to provide subsistence for man 
or horse, and which the approach of winter was about to render 
still more desolate. They left hie army, therefore, promising 
to return in summer; and of all his Lowland adherents, the 
old Earl of Airlie and his sons alone remained. They had paid 
dearly for their attachment to the Itoyal cause, 

Argyle having plundered their estates, and burnt 
their principal manaioo, the “ Bonnie bouse of Airlie,” situated 
on the river Isla, the memory of which conflagratiou is still 
preserved in Scottish song. 

But the same circumstances which wearied out the patience 
of Montrose's Lowland followers, rendered it impossible for 
Argyle to keep the field; and be sent his army into winter 
quaitors, in full confidence that bis enemy was cooped up for 
the season in the narrow and unprovided country of Athole 
and its noighbourbood, where he might be suffered to exist 
with little inconvenience to the rest of Scotland, till spring 
should enable the Covenantem to attack him with a superior 
force. In the meantime, the Marquis of Argyle returned to 
bis own domains. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

0/ Argyle*9 Coimtry by Montrwte—his Vielories —is defteUed 
by Lesley at rhiliphaugh-^'rtUres U> HighU^nds^ and leaves 
ScaUaiui 

1644—1645 

It was about the middle of December that Argyle was residing 
at his castle of Inverary, in the most perfect confidence that 
the enemy could not approach him; for he used to say, he 
would not for a hundred thousand crowns that any one knew 
the passes from the eastward into the country of the Oampbells. 
While the powerful Marquis was enjoying the fancied security 
of his feudal dominions, he was astounded with the iutelligouce 
that Montrose, with an army of Highlanders, wading through 
drifts of snow, scaling precipices, and traversing the mountdn- 
paths, known to none save th^ solltaiy shepherd or huntsman, 
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bad forced an entrj into Argyleabire, which he was laying 
waete with all the vindictive severity of deadly feud. There 
was neither time nor presence of mind for defence. The able- 
bodied men were slaughtered, the cattle driven off, the houses 
burnt; and the inviuiers had divided themselves into three 
bands, W make the devastation more complete. Alaimcd by 
this fierce and unexpected invasion, Argyle e ml marked on board 
a fishing-boat, and left his friends and followers to their fate. 
Montrose continued the work of revenge for ncurly a month, 
and then concluding he bad destroyed the iufluence which 
Argyle, by the extent of his power, and the supposed strength 
of his country, luul possessed over the minds of the High- 
landers, he withdrew towards Inverness, with the purpose of 
organising a general gathering of the clana But he had scarce 
made this movement, when he learned that his rival, Argyle, 
bad returned into the Western Highlands with some Lowland 
forces; that he bad called around him bis numerous clan, 
burning to revenge the wrongs which they bad sustained, and 
was lying with a strong force near tlie old castle of luverlocby, 
situated at the western extremity of the chain of lakes through 
which the Caledonian Canal is now conducted. 


The news at once altered Montrose’s plans. 

He returned upon Argyle by a succession of the most diffi¬ 
cult mountain-passes covered with snow ; and the vanguard of 
the Campbells saw themselves suddenly engaged with that of 
their implacable enemy. Both parties lay all night 
on their arms; but, by break of day, Argjde betook 
himself to his galley, and rowuig off shore, remained 
a spectator of the combat, when, by all the rules of duty and 
gratitude, he ought to have been at the head of his devoted 
followera His unfortunate clansmen supported the honour of 
the name with the greatest courage, and many of the most dis¬ 
tinguished fell on the field of battle. Montrose gained a complete 
victory, which greatly extended his influence over the Highlands 
and in proportion diminished that of his discomfited rival. 

Having collected what force he could, Montrose now marched 
triumphantly to the north-east; and in the present successful 
posture of his affdrs at length engaged the Gordons to join 
him with a good body of cavalry, commanded by their young 
ohief^ Lord ^rdon. The Convention of Estates were now most 
seriously alarmed. While Montrose had roamed through the 
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Higblaiida, retreating before a snperior enemy, and OTery 
moment apparently on the point of being overwhelmed, his 
progress regnMed as a distant danger But he was now 
threatening the low country, and the ruling party were not so 
confident of their strength there as to set so bold an adventurer 
at defiance. They called from the army in England General 
Baillie, an otH<;er of skill and character, and Sir John Urry, or, 
as the English called him, Hurry, a brave and good partisan, 
but a mere soldier of fortune, who had changed sides more than 
once during the civil war. 

These generals commanded a body of veteran troupe, with 
whieb they manamvred to exclude Montrose from the soutliem 
districts, and prevent his crossing the Tay, or Forth. At the 
same time the mandate of the Marquis of Iluntly, or the 
intrigues of Lord Lewis Gordon, again recullod most of the 
Gordons from Montrose’s standard, and his cavalry was re¬ 
duced to one hundred and fifty. He was compelltMl onco more 
to retire to the mountains, but desirous to digmify his retreat 
by some distinguished action, he resolved to ptmish the town 
of Dundee for their steady adherence to the cause of the 
Covenant. Accordingly, suddenly appearing before it with s 
chosen body selected for the service, he stormed the ^ 
place on tlireo points at once. The HighlaDders and 
Irish, with incredible fuiy, broke open the gates, and forced an 
entrance. They were dispersing in quest of liquor aud plunder, 
when at the very moment that Montrose threatened to set the 
town on fire, he received intelligence, that Baillie and Urry, 
with four thousand men, were within a mile of the place. The 
crisis required all the activity of Montrose; aud probably no 
other authority than his would have been able to withdraw the 
men from their revelling and plundering to get his army into 
order, and to effect a retreat to the mountains, which he Safely 
accomplished in the face of bis numerous cuemies, and with a 
degree of skill which established his military character ss firmly 
as any of his victories. 

Montrose was well seconded in this difficulty, by the hardi¬ 
hood aud resolution of his men, who are said to have marched 
about sixty miles, aud to have passed three days and two nights 
in manoeuvring and fighting, without either food or refresh¬ 
ment. In this manner that leader repeatedly baffled the nmuer- 
008 forces and able generals who were employed against him. 
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The great check upon hin etiierpriee wae the restleBSueaB of the 
HighlanderS) and the caprice of the gentlemen who formed hU 
cavalry, who all went and came at their own pleasure. 

I have U»ld you that the Gordons bad been withdrawn from 
Montrose’s standard, contrary to their own inclinations, by the 
command of Huntly, or the address of Lord Lewis Gordon. 
By employing his followers in enterprises in which the plunder 
was certain aud the danger small, this young nobleman collected 
under his standard all those who were reluctant to share the 
toilsome marches, militaiy hardships, aud bloody fights to which 
they were led under that of Montrose. Heuce a rhyme, not 
yet forgotten in Aberdeenshire, 

** II you with Lord Lewis go, 

Youll got reif aud prey ouough ; 

If you with Montrose go, 

You*n get grief aud wae enough." 

But the Lord Gordon, Lewis’s elder brother, continuing 
attached in the warmest manner to Montrose, was despatched 
by him to bring back the gentlemen of his warlike family, and 
his influence soon assembled considerable forces. General 
Baillie, learning this, detached Urry, his colleague, with a force 
which he thought sufficient to destroy Lor<l Gordon, while be 
himaeU' proposed to engage the attention of Montrose till that 
point was gdned. 

But Montrose, penetrating tbo intention of the Covenanting 
generals, eluded Baillie’a attempts to bring him to action, and 
traversed the mountains of the north like a whirlwind, to sup¬ 
port Lord Gordon and crush Urry. He accomplished his first 
object; the second appeared more difficult. Uriy had been 
joined by the Covenanters of the shire of Moray, with the Earls 
of S^orth, Sutherland, and others who maintained the same 
cause, and had thus collected an army more numerous than that 
of Montrose, even when united to Lord Gordon. 

Montrose prepared, nevertheless, to give battle at the village 
of Aulderue, and drew up hie men in an unusual manner, to 
conceal his inequality of force. The village, which 
* is situated on an eminence, with high ground behind, 
was surrounded by enclosures on each side and in 
front He stationed on the right of the hamlet Alexander 
MacDonald, called ColkittOi with four hundred Irishmen and 
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HighlaD<lerB, commaudiDg them to mamtain a defeoBiTe combat 
onlf, and giving them fitrict ordere not to from some strong 
Bheepfolds and enclosures, which afforded the advantages of a 
fortiffed position* As he wished to draw the attention of the 
enemy towards that point, be gave this wing charge of the 
royal standard, which was usually displayed where he com* 
manded in person. On the left side of the village of Auldeme, 
he drew up the principal part of hia force, he himself command* 
ing the infantry, and Lord Gordon the cavalry* His two wings 
being thus formed, Montrose bad in reality no centre force 
whatever; but a few resolute men were posted in fi'ont of the 
vUlage, and his cannon being placed in the same line made it 
appear as if the houses covered a body of infantry* 

Urry, deceived by these dispositions, attacked with a pre* 
pondcrating force the position of MacDonald on the right. 
Colkitto beat the assailants back with tlie Irish musketeers, 
and the bows and arrows of the Highlanders, who still used 
these ancient missile weapons* But when the enemy, renewing 
their attack, taunted MacDonald with cowardice for remaining 
under shelter of the sheepfolds, that leader, whose bravery 
greatly excelled his discretion, sallied forth from his fastness, 
contrary to Montrose’s ]x«itive command, to show he was not 
averse to fight on equal ground The superiorit; of numbers, 
and particuhixly of cavalry, which was inst^tly oj^posed to him, 
soon threw hia men into great disorder, and they could with 
difficulty be rallied by the desperate exertions of Colkitto, who 
strove to make amends for his error, by displaying the utmost 
personal vulour* 

A trusty officer was despatched to Montrose to let him 
know the state of attkirs* The messenger found him on the 
point of joining battle, and whispered in his ear that Colkitto 
was defeated. This only determined Montrose to pursue with 
the greater audacity the plan of battle which he had adopted. 
‘^What are we doing!” he called out to Lord QoMon; 

MacDonald has been victorious on the right, and if we do 
not make haste, he will cany off all the honours of the day.” 
Lord Gordon instantly charged with the gentlemen of his 
name, and beat the Covenanters’ horse off the field; but the 
foot, though deserted by the horse, stood firm for some time, 
for they were veteran t^ps* At length they wore routed on 
every point, and compelled to fly with great loss. 
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Montrose failed not instantly to lead succours to the relief 
of his right wing, which was in great peril Colkitto had got 
his men again secured in the encloauree; he himself, haying 
been all along the last to retreat, was now defending the en¬ 
trance sword in hand, and with a target on his left arm. The 
pikemen presRc^l him bo bard as to fix their speara in his taiget, 
while be repeatedly freed himself of them by cutting the heads 
from the shafts, in tlirees and fours at a time, by the unerring 
sweep of his broadsword. 

While Colkitto and his followers were thus hard pressed, 
Montrofie and his victorious troops appeared, and the face of 
affairs was suddenly ch^mged, TJrry's horse fled, but the foot, 
which were the strength of hiK army, fought bravely, and fell 
in the ranks which they occupied. Two thousand men, ahovA 
a third of Virfs army, were slain in the battle of Auldeme, 
and, completely diaablt^ by the overthrow, that commander 
was comjielled once more to unite hU Blattered forces with 
those of Baillic. 

After some marching and counter • marching, the armies 
again found themselves in the ucighbourhood of each other, 
near to the village of Alford. 

Montrose occupied a strong position on a hill, and it was 
said that the cautious Baillie would have avoided the encounter, 
had it not been that, having crossed the river Don, in the 
belief that Montrose was in full retreat, he only discovered his 
purpose of giving battle when it was too late to decline it. The 
number of infantry was about two thousand in each army. But 
Baillie had more than double hU opponent’s number of cavalry. 
Montrose’s, indeed, were gentlemen, and therefore in the 
day of battle were more to be relied on than mere hirelings. 
The Gordons dispersed the Covenauting horse, on the first 
shock; and the musketeers, throwing down their muskets, mid 
mingling in the tumult with their swords drawn, prevented the 
scattered cavalry from rallying. But as Lord Gordon threw 
himself, for the second time, into the beat of the fight, be fell 
from his horse, mortally wounded hy a shot from one of the 
fugitives. This accident, which gave the greatest distress to 
Montrose, suspended the exertions of the cavalry, who, chiefly 
firiends, kinsmen, and vassals of the deceased, flocked around 
him to lament the general loss. But the veterans of Montrose, 
charging in separate cohunns of six and ten men deep, along a 
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line of three men only^ broke the little array of the OoTe- 
nanters on yariouB point^ and utterly deetroyed the remnant cl 
Baillie’s array, thouprh they defended themselves bravely. This 
battle was fought 2d July 1645. 

These repeated victories gave such lustre to Montrose’s 
arms, that he was now joined by the Highland clans in great 
numbers, and by many of the Lowland anti-Covenanters, who 
had before held back, from doubt of his success in so unequal a 
contest 

On the other hand, the Convention of Estates, supported by 
the Counsels of Argyle, who was bold in council though timid 
in battle, persevered in raising new troops, notwithstanding 
their repeated misfortunes and defeats. It seemed, indeed, as 
if Heaven bad at this disastrous period an especial controversy 
with the kingdom of Scotland. To the efibrts necessary to 
keep up and supply their auxiliary army in England, was added 
the desolation occasioned by a destructive civil war, maintained 
in tho north with the titmost fuiy, aud conducted on both 
sides with deplorable devastation. To these evils, us if not 
suGBcient to ei^aust the resources of a poor country, were now 
added those of a wide-wasting plague, or pestilence, wliich 
raged through all the kingdom, but especially in Edinburgh, 
tho metropolis. Tlie Coovention of Estates were driven from 
the capital by this drea^lful infliction, and retreated to Perth, 
where they assembled a large force under General BallUe, 
while they ordered a new levy of ten thousand men generally 
throughout the kingdom. While Lanark, Cassilis, Eglinton, 
and other lords of the western shires, went to their respective 
counties to expedite the measure, Montrose, with his usual 
activity, descended from the mountains at the head of an army, 
augmented in numbers, and flushed with success. 

He first approached the shores of the Forth, by occupying 
the shire of Kinross. And here I cannot help mentioning the 
destruction of a noble castle belonging to the House of Argyle. 
Tte majestic ruins are situated on an eminence occupying a 
narrow glen of the Oshil chain of hills. Id former days, it 
was called, from the character of its situation perhaps, the 
castle of Gloom; and the names of the parish, and the stream 
by which its banks are washed, had also an ominous sound, 
l^e castle of Gloom was situated on the brook of Grief or 
or Oiyfe, and in the parish of Doulour or Dollar. In the six 
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teentli century the Earl of Argyle, the owner of tbiB noble 
fortress, obtained an act of Parliament for changing its name to 
Castle Campbell. The feudal hatred of Montrose, and of the 
clans composing the strength of his army, the Yindictiye resent¬ 
ment also of the Ogilvies, for the destruction of the Bonnie 
House of Aiilie/’ and that of the Stirlingshire cayaliera for 
that of Meustrie, doomed this magnificent pile to flames and 
ruin. The destruction of many a meaner habitation by the 
same unscrupulous and unsparing spirit of vengeance has been 
long forgotten, but the m^estic remains of Castle Campbell 
still excite a sigh in those that view them, over the miseries of 
dvil war. 

After similar acts of rav^e, not to be justified, though not 
unprovoked, Montrose marched westward along the northern 
margin of the Forth, insulting Perth, where the army of the 
Covenanters remained io their Intrenchments, and even menac¬ 
ing the castle of Stirling, which, well garrisoned and strongly 
situated, defied his means of attack. About six miles above 
Stirling, Montrose crossed the Forth, by the deep and precari¬ 
ous ford which the river presents before its junction with the 
Teitb. Having attained the southern bank, he directed his 
course westward, with the purpose of dispersing the levies 
which the western lords were collecting, and doubtless with 
the view of plundering the country, which had attached itself 
chiefly to the Covenant Montrose had, however, scarcely 
reached Kilsyth, when he received the news that Baillie’s army, 
departing from Perth, had also crossed the Forth, at the bridge 
of Stirling, and was close at hand. With his usual alacrity, 
Montrose prepared for battle, which Baillie, bad he been left 
to his own judgment, would have avoided; for that skilful 
though unfortunate general knew by experience the talents of 
Montrose, and that the character of his troops was admirably 
qualified for a day of combat; he also considered that an army 
BO composed might be tired out by cautious operations, and 
entertained the rational hope that the Highlanders and Low¬ 
land CavoiUers would alike desert their leader in the course of 
a protracted and indecisive warfare. But Bmllie was no longer 
the sole commander of the Covenanting army. A Committee 
of the Estates, consisting of Argyle, Lanark, and Crawford- 
Lindsay, bad h^n Qomiuated to attend his army, and control 
his motions; and these, especially the Earl of Lindsay, insisted 
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that the yeteran general should risk the lust regular army 
which the Coyenanters poBsefieed in Scotland, in the perils of a 
decisive battle. Th^y marched against Montrose, accordingly, 
at break of day on the 15th August 1C45« 

When Montrose beheld them advance, he exclaimed that it 
was what he had most earnestly desired. He caused his men 
to strip to their shirts, in token of their resolution to fight to 
the death. Meantitne the Coveuanters approached. Their 
vanguard attacked an advanced post of Montrose, which occu- 
pied a strong position among cottages and enclosures. They 
were beaten off with loss. A thousand Highlanders, with their 
natural impetuosity, rushed without orders to pursue the fugi¬ 
tives, and to assault the troops who were advancing to support 
them. Two regiments of horse, against whom this mountain 
torrent directed its fury, became disordered and fell back. Mon¬ 
trose saw the decisive moment, and ordero<l first a troop of horse, 
under command of Lord Airlie, and afterwards his whole army, 
to attack the enemy, who had not yet got into line, their loar- 
gfuard und centre coming up too slowly to the support of their 
vanguard. The hideous shout with which tlie Highlanders 
charged, their wild appearance, and the extraordinary speed 
with which they advanced, nearly nake^l, with broadsword in 
band, struck a panic into their opponents, who dispersed with¬ 
out any spirited effort to get into line of battle, or maintain 
their ground. The Covenanters were beaten off the field, and 
pursued with indiscriminate slaughter for more than ten miles. 
Four or five thousand men were slain in the field and in the 
flight; and the force of the Convention was for the time eutirely 
broken. 

Montrose was now master, for the moment, of the kingdom 
of Scotland. Edinburgh surrendered; Glasgow paid a heavy 
contribution ; the noblemen and other individuals of distinction 
who had been imprisoned as Boyalists in Edinburgh, and else¬ 
where throughout the kingdom, were set at liberty; and so 
many persons of quality now declared for Montrose, either from 
attachment to the Royal cause, which they had hitherto con¬ 
cealed, or from the probability of its being ultimately successful, 
that he felt himself in force sofiSdent to call a Parliament at 
Glasgow in the King’s name. 

Still, however, the success of this heroic leader had only given 
him possession of the open country; all the strong fortresses 
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were Btill in posseesian of the Corenanters; and it would have 
required a length of tiroes and tJie eervices of au army regularly 
disciplined and supplic<i with heavy artiHeryj to have reduced 
the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, DumWton and other places 
of great strength. But if Montrose had possessed the forces 
necessary for such a work, be b^id neither leisure nor inclination 
to undertake it From the beginning of bis extraordiuary, and 
hitherto successful career, he had secretly entertained the dazzling 
hope of leading a victorious army into England, and replacing 
King Charles in possession of his disputed authority. It was a 
daring scheme, and liable to many hazards; yet if the King^s 
afi'airs in England bad remaineil in any tolerable condition, 
especially if there had been any considerable army of Royalists 
in the north of England to join or C(H)perate with Montrose, 
there is no calculating what the talents and genius of such an 
enterprising leafier might have ultimately done in 6Ui)port of the 
Royal cause. 

But Charles, as I will presently tell you more particularly, 
bad suffered so many and such fatal losses, that it may be 
Justly doubte<] whether the assistance of Montrose, unless at the 
head of much larger forces than he could be expected to gather, 
would have afforded any material assistance against the n\unerouB 
and wcU-disciplined army of the Parliament The result of a 
contest which was never tried can only be guessed at. Montrose's 
own hopes and confidence w*ere as lofty as his ambition; and 
he did not permit himself to doubt the predictions of those who 
assured him, that be was doomed to support the tottering throne, 
and reiustatc in safety the falling monm^. 

Impressed with such proud anticipations, he wrote to the King, 
urging him to advance to the northern border, and form a 
junction with his victorious army, and concluding bis request 
with the words which Joab, the lieutenant of King David, is 
recorded in Scripture to have used to the King of Israel,— 
hare fought against Kabbah, and have taken the city of waters. 
Now therefore gather the rest of the people together, and en- 
oamp against the city, and take it; lost I take the city, and it 
be called after my name.”' 

While Montrose was thus urging King Charles, by the 
brilliant prospects which he held out, to throw himself on his 
protection, his own army mouldered away and dispersed, even 

< 2 aamasl, zii. 27, 28. 
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in a peater degree than had been the case after bia loss dia- 
tinguished successes. The Highlaod clans went home to got in 
their hairest, and place their spoil in safety. It was needless 
and useless to refuse them leave, for they were determined to 
take it The north country gentlemen alsu, wearied of the toils 
of the campaign, left his army in numbers; so that when 
Montrose received, by the hands of Sir Robert Spottiswood, the 
Sing’s commission under the Croat Seal, naming him captain> 
general and lieutenant-govornor of Scotland, he commanded a 
force scarcely more effective than when lie was wandering through 
Atholeand Badeiiocb. The King’s orders, however, and his own 
indomitable spirit of enterprise, detennined his march towards 
the Borders. 

About fifty ye^irs l)erore, these districts would have supplied 
him, even upon the lighting of their beacons, with ten thousand 
cavalry, as fond of figliting and plunder as any Highlander in 
his army. But that period, os I have told you, had passed 
away. The inhabitants of the Border-land had become peace¬ 
ful, and the chiefs and lords, whose influence might still have 
called them out to arms, were hostile to the Crown, or, at best, 
lukewarm in its cause. The Earl of Buccleucb, and his friends 
of the name of Scott, who had never forgotten the ofienne given 
by the revocation of James’s donations to their chief, were 
violent Covenanters, and hatl sent a strong clan-regiment with 
the Earl of Leven and the Scottish auxiliaries. Traquair, 
Roxburghe, and Hume, all entertained, or affected, regard to 
the King, but made no effectual effort in raising men. The 
once formidable name of Douglas, and the exertions of the Earl 
of ADnan<lale, could only assemble some few troops of horse, 
whom the historian, Bishop OuUirie, describes as truthless 
trained bands. Montrose expected to meet a body of more 
regular cavaby, who were to be despatched from England; but 
the King’s continued misfortunes prevented him fxom making 
such a diversion. 

Meanwhile the Scottish army in England received an account 
of the despair to which the battle of Kilsyth had reduced the 
Convention of Estates, and learned that several of its most dis¬ 
tinguished members were already exiles, having fled to Berwick 
and other strong places on the Border, which were garrisoned 
by the Parliament^ forces. The importance of the crisis was 
felt, and David l^eeley was despatched, at the head of five or six 
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thousand men, chiefly cavalry, and the flower of the Scottish auzUi^ 
ary army, with the charge of checking the triumphs of Montrose. 

Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, and proceeded on his 
inarch towards the metropolis, as if it had been his view to get be- 
tweenMontrose and the Highlands,and to prevent his again receiv¬ 
ing assistance from his faithful mountaineers. But that sagacious 
general’s intentions were of a more decisive character; for, learn¬ 
ing that Montrose, with his little army lay quartered iu profound 
security near Selkirk, he suddenly altered his march, left the 
Edinburgh road when he came to £<Ige-buckUDgbrae, above 
Musselburgh, crossed the country to Middleton, and then turn¬ 
ing southward, descended the vale of the to Melrose, in 
which place, and the adjacent hamlets, be quartered hie army 
for the night. 

Montrose’s iofluitry, meanwhile, lay encamped on an elevated 
aarant, called Pfailiphaugh,^ on the left bank of the Ettrick, 
while bis cavalry, with their distinguished general in person, were 
quartered in the town of Selkiik ; a considerable stream being 
thus interposed betwixt the two parts of his army, which 
should have been so stationed as to be ready to support each 
other on a euddeu alarm. But Montrose ha/1 no information 
of the vicinity of Lesley, though the Covenanters bad passed the 
night within four miles of his camp. This indicates that he 
must have been very ill served by his own patrols, and that his 
cause must have been unpopular in that part of the country, 
since a single horseman, at the expense of half an hour’s gallop, 
might have put him fully on his guaixl. 

^ ^*Tbe n7cr Ettrick, ImnsediAidly after its junction with the Yarrow, 
and previoTU to its falling into the Tweed, makes a large sweep to the 
■oatbward, and winds almost benuath the lofty banka on which the town 
of Selkirk stands: having upon the northern side a large and level plain, 
extending in an easterly direction, from a hill covered with natural copse- 
wood, called the Harehead-wood, to the high ground wUcU forms the banka 
of the Tweed, near Sunderland HalL Thu plain ia called Pbiliphaugh,* 
it is about a mile and a half in length, and a quarter of a mile broad ; ond 
being defended, to the northward, by the hills which aes^orate Tweed from 
Yarrow, by the river Ettrick in fix>nt, and by the high grounds, already 
mentioned, on each flank, it forma, at once, a convenient and a secure field 
of encampment." 

* '^The Scottish language is rich in words expressive of local situation. 
The single word haugh conveys to a Scotsman almost all that I have 
endeavoured to explain In the text by drcuinlocutory description."— 
Mintird^ ScoUish Border^ vol. IL pp. 
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On the morning of the 13th September 1645 LoBley, under 
cover of & thick mist, approached Montrose's eamp» and had the 
merit, by his dezterily and vigilance, of Buri)rising him whom 
his enemies had never before found unprepared The Covenant¬ 
ing general divided his troops into two divisions, and attacked 
both dunks of the enemy at the same time. Those on the left 
made but a tumultuary and imperfect resistance; the right 
wing, supported by a wood, fought in a manner worthy of their 
gencrurs fame. Uoutrose himself, roused by the ^ng and 
noise of the action, hastily assembled his cavalry, crossed the 
Ettrick, and made a desperate attempt to recover the victory, 
omitting nothing which courage or skill could achieve, to rally 
hb followers. But when at length left with only thirty horse, 
he was compelled to fly, and retreating up the Yarrow, crossed 
into the vale of Tweed, and reached Peebles, where some of hb 
followers joined him. 

The defeated army suffered Bcvercly. The prisoners taken 
by the Covenanters were massacred witliout mercy, and in cold 
blood. They were shot in the courtyard of Newark Castle, 
upon Yarrow, and their bodies hastily interred at a place, called, 
from that circumstance, Slaiu-mcu'adee. The ground being, 
about twenty years since, opened for the foundation of a schoob 
bouse, the bones and skulls, which were dug up in great 
quantities, plainly showed the truth of the country tradition. 
Many cavidicrs, both oflicers and others, men of birth and 
character, the companions of Montrose’s many triumphs, fell in¬ 
to the hands of the victors, and were, as wo shall afterwards 
see, put to an ignominious death. The prisoners, both of high 
and low degree, would have been more numerous but for the 
neighbourhood of the Harcbcad^wood, into which the fugitives 
escaped. Such were the immediate consequeDcesof thb battle; 
GoncertuDg which the country people often quote the following 
lines:— 

** At PhiliphsQgh the fray began ; 

At Harehead-vood it ended. 

Tbc Soota out owro the Grahams they ran, 

Sao metrily they bended.*'^ 

Montrose, after thb disastrous action, retreated again into 

^ For more parUculare r^arding the battle of Philiphan^b, loe thii 
belUd, wUb latrodactioo and Notee, in the B&rtUfr vol. iL pp. 

166 * 182 . 
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the Highlaudfl, where he once more esBembled an army of 
mountaineen. But hie motions ceased to be of the consequence 
which they had acquired before he had experienced defeat 
General Middleton, a man of military talents, but a soldier of 
fortune, was despatched ag^nst him by the Convention of Estates, 
which was eager to recover the same power in the Eighlands 
which David Lesley’s victoiy had re-established tliroughout the 
Lowlands. 

While Montrose was thus engined in an obscure mountain 
warfare, the King having already surrendered Mmself to the 
Scottish auxiliaries, in total despiur of the ultimate success, 
and anxious for the safety of his adventurous general, sent 
orders to him to dissolve bis army, and to provide for his 
personal security by leaving the kingdom. Montrose would 
not obey the first order, concluding it bad been extorted from 
the monarch. To a second, and more peremptory in- 
junction, he yielded obedience, and disbanding his 
army, embarked in a brig bound for Bergen in Nor¬ 
way, with a few adherents, who were too obooxiouB to the 
Oovenauters to permit of their remaining in Scotland. Lest 
their little vessel should be searched by an English ship of war, 
Montrose wore tlie disguise of a domestic, and passed fot 
the servant of his chaplain and biographer, Dr. George Wishart 
You may remember that he wore a similar disguise on entering 
Scotland, in order to commence his nndertaking. 

This and the preceding chapter give an account of the brief, 
but brilliant period of Montrose’s success. A future one will 
contain the melancholy conclusion of his exertions and of his 
life, 

CHAPTEB XLIV 

Tkt PrishyUrian Clergy procure the £xecutum of many of the Prisonen 
taken at Philiphauyh—OromwelTs Suceesses^^inff Charleses Sur> 
render to the Scottish Army—Their Surrender 0 / him to the English 
ParliaTneiU 

1645—1647 

1 MUST now tell you the fate of the unfortunate cavaliers who 
had been made prisoners at Philiphaugb. The barbarous treat¬ 
ment of the common soldiers you are ^ready acquainted with. 
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At^yle, the leader of the Conventioa of Estates, had to 
resent the devastation of bis country, and the destruction of 
his castles; and his desire of rengeaiice was so common to the 
age, that it would have been accounted neglect of his duty 
to his slain kinsmen and plundered clan, if he had let slip 
the favourable opportunity of ezuoting blood for blood. Other 
noblomen of the Convention had similar motives; and, besides, 
they had all been greatly alarmed at Montrose’s success; and 
nothing makes men more pitiless than the recollection of recent 
fears. It ought partly to have assuaged thesis vindictive feelings, 
that Montrose’s ravogen, although they were suibciently wasting, 
were less encouraged by the oflicers than arising froni the un* 
controllable license of au unpiid soldiery. The prison era had 
always been trciited with honour and humanity, and frequently 
dismissed on psirole. So that, if the fate of Montrose’s com* 
punious had dei)eudcd on the Convention alone, it is possible, 
that almost all might have been set at liberty upon moderate 
conditions. But unfortimately the Presbyterian clergy thought 
proper to interfere strenuously between the prisoners and the 
mercy which they might otherwise have experienced. 

And liei'c it must be owned, that the Presbyterian minis ten 
of that period were in some respects a different kind of men 
from their predecessors, in the reign of Jaiues VI. Malice 
cannot, indeed, accuKc^ them of abusing the power which they 
had acquired since their success in 1640, for the purpose of 
increusiug either their own individual revenues, or those of the 
Church ; nor had tlic system of strict morality, by which they 
were distinguish c<], been in any degree slackened. They re¬ 
mained in triumph, as they had been in suffering, honourably 
poor and rigidly moral. But yet though inaccessible to the 
temptations of avarice or worldly pleasure, the Presbyterian 
clergy of this period cannot be said to have been superior to 
ambition and the desire of power; and as they were naturally 
apt to think that the advancement of religion was best secured 
by the influence of the Church to which they belonged, they 
were disposed to extend that influence by the strictest exertion 
of domestic discipline. Inquiry into the conduct of individuals 
was carried on by the Church-courts with indecent eagerness; 
and faults or follies, much fitter for private censure and admoni¬ 
tion, were brought forward in the face of the public congregation. 
The bearers were charged every Sabbath-day, that each individual 
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should communicate to the Kirk Session (a court composed ol 
the clergyman and certain selected laymen of the pariah) vhat- 
ever matter of scandal or offence against religion and morality 
should come to their cars; and thus an inquisitorial power was 
exercised hy one-half of the parish over the other This was 
well meant, but had bad consequences. Every idle story being 
made the subject of anxious investigation, the private happiness 
of families was disturbed, and discord and suspicion were sown 
whore mutual confidence is most necessary. 

This love of exercising authority in families was naturally 
connected with a desire to maintain that high iufiuence in the 
state which the Presbyterian church bail acquired since the 
downfall of Prelacy. The Scottish clergy had of late become 
used to coDBidcr their peculiar form of church government, 
which unquestionably has many excellences, as sotnething almost 
essential as religion itself; and it was but one step farther, to 
censure every one who manifested a design to destroy the system, 
or limit the power, of the Presbyterian discipline, as an enemy 
to religion of every kitid, nay, even to the Deity hiinselt Such 
opinions were particularly strong amon^t those of the clergy 
who attended the armies in the field, seconded them by encourage^ 
meat from the pulpits, or aided them by actually assuming arms 
themselves. The ardour of such men grew naturally more 
enthusiastic in proportion to the opposition they met with, and 
the dangers they encountered. The sights and sentiments 
which attend civil contlict, arc of a kind to reconcile the 
human heart, however generous and hiunaue by nature, to 
severe language and cruel actions. Accordingly, we cannot be 
surprised to find that some of the clergy foi^ot that a molignarily 
for so they called a Eoyalist, was still a countryman and fellow 
Christian, bom under the same government, speaking the same 
language, and hoping to be saved by the power of the same creed, 
with themselves; or that they directed against such Cavaliers 
and Episcopalians th<^ texts of Scripture, in which the Jews 
were, by especial commission, commanded to extirpate the heathen 
inhabitants of the Promised Land. 

One of these preachers enlarged on such a topic after Lesley’s 
victory, and chose bis textfmm the 15th chapter of let Samuel, 
where the prophet rebukes Saul for sparing the Eing of the 
Amalekites, and for having saved some part of the flocks and 
herds of that people, which Heaven had devoted to utter 
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deBtructioUf —** What meanetb then this bleating of the sheep 
in mine ears 1Id his sermon, he said that Heaven demanded 
the blood of the prisoners taken at Pliilipbaugh, as devoted by 
the Divine command to destruction ; nor could the sins of the 
people l>e otherwise atooed for, or the wrath of Heaven averted 
from the land. It is probable, that the preaclier was himself 
satisfied with the doctrine which he promulgated; for it is 
wonderful bow peoplo^s judgment is blinded by their passions, 
and liow apt we are to find plausible and even satisfactory 
reasons, for doing what our interest, or that of the party we 
have embraced, strongly recommends. 

The Parliament, consisting entirely of Coveoanters, instigated 
by the importunity of the clergy, condemned eight of the most 
distinguished cavdiers to execution. Four were appointed to 
suffer at St. Audrews, that their blood might be an atonement, 
as the phrase wont, for tlie number of men (said to exceed five 
thousand) whom the county of Fife had lost during Montrose’s 
wars. I^rd Ogilvy was the first of these; but that young 
nobleman escaped from prison and death in his sister’s clothes. 
Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, one of the bravest men and best 
soldiers in Europe, and six other cavaliers of tlje first distinction, 
were actually executed. 

We may particularly distinguish the fate of Sir Bobert Spot- 
tiswood, who, when the wars broke out, was Secretary Lord 
President of the Cowrt of Session, and accounted a judge of 
great talent and learning. He bad never borne arms ; but the 
crime of having brought to Montrose his commission as Captun- 
Ooneral of Scotland, and of having accepted the office of 
secretary, which the Parliament had formerly conferred on 
liSnark, was thought quite worthy of death, without any further 
act of treason against the Estates. When on the scaffold, be 
vindicated bis conduct with the dignity of a judge, and the 
talents of a lawyer. He was ruddy enjoined to silence by the 
Provost of St. Andrews, who had formerly been a servant of 
Ids father’s, when prelate of that city. The victim submitted 
to this indignity with calmness, and betook himself to his private 
devotions. He was even in this task interrupted by the Pres¬ 
byterian minister in attendance, who demanded of him whether 
he desired the benefit of his prayers, and those of the assembled 
people. Sir Robert replied, t^t he earnestly demanded the 
prayers of the people, but rejected those of tl^ preacher ; for 
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that, in hiB opinion, Qod had expressed his displeasure against 
Scotland, by sending a lying spirit Into the mouth of the prophets, 
— a far greater curse, he said, than those of sword, fire, and 
pestilence. An old servant of bis famOy took care of Spottis- 
wood’s body, and buiicd it privately. It is said that this faith¬ 
ful domestic, pjissing through the market-place a day or two after¬ 
wards, and seeing the scaffold on which his master had suffered 
still unremoved, and stained with his blood, was so greatly 
affected, that he sank down in a swoon, aud died as they were 
lifting him over his own threshold. Such are the terrible scenes 
which civil discord ^ves occasion to; and, my dear child, you 
will judge very wrong if you suppose them peculiar to one side or 
other of the contending parties in the present case. You will 
learn hereafter, that the same dis^iosition to abuse power, which 
is common, I fear, to all who possess it in an unlimited degree, 
was exercised with cruel retaliation by the Episcopalian party 
over the Presbyterians, when their hour of authority returned. 

We must DOW turn our thoughts to England, the stage on 
which the most important scenes were acting, to which these 
in ScotlaTul can only be termed very subordinate. And hero I 
may remark, that, greatly to the honour of the English nation, 
—owing, perhaps, to the natural generosity and good-bumour 
of the people, or to the superior indueuce of civilisation,—the 
civil war in that country, though contested with the utmost 
fury in the open field, was not marked by anything approaching 
to the violent atrocities of the Irish, or the fierce and nithlces 
devastation exercised by the Scottish combatants. The dajrs of 
deadly feud had been long past, If the English ever followed 
that savage custom, and the spirit of malice and hatred which 
it fostered had no existence in that country. The English 
parties contended manfully in battle, but, unless in the storming 
of towns, when all the evil pa&sions are afloat, they seem 
seldom to have been guilty of cruelty or wasteful ravage. They 
combated like men who have quarrelled on some special point, 
but, having bad no ill-will against each other before, are re¬ 
solved to fight it out f^ly, without bearing malice. On the 
contrary, the cause of Prelacy or Presbytery, King or Parliament, 
was often what was least in the thoughts of the Scottisli barons, 
who made such phrases indeed the pretext for the war, but in 
fact looked forward to imlulgiDg, at the expense of some rival 
family, the treasured vengeance of a hundred years. 
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But though the English spirit did not introduce into their 
drO war the savage aspect of the Scottish feuds, they were not 
free from the religions dissensioos, which formed another cunse 
of the age. I have already said, that the party which opposed 
itself to the King and the Chwch of England was, with the 
followers of the Parliament, and the Parliament itself, divided 
into two factions, that of the Presbyterians and that of the 
Independents. I have also generally mentioned the points on 
which these two parties diftcredl I must now notice them 
more pailicularly. 

The Presbyterian establishment, as 1 hate often stated, 
differs from that of the Church of Englancl, in the same manner 
as a republic, all tbo members of which are on a fix)ting of 
equality, differs from a monarchical constitution. In tho Kirk 
of Scotland all the mmisters are on an equality; in the Church 
of England there is a gradation of ranlU, ascending from the 
lowest order of clergymen to the rank of bishop. But each 
system is alike founded upon the institution of a body of men, 
qualified by studies of a peculiar nature to become preachers of 
the Gospel, and obliged to show they are so qualified, by under- 
goiug trials and examinations of tlieir learning and capacity, 
l>efore they can take holy orders, that is to say, become clergy¬ 
men. Both Churches also :^ree in secluding from ordinary 
professions and avocations the persons engaged in the ministry, 
and in cousidering them as a class of men set apart for teaching 
religious duties and solemnising religious rites. It is also the 
rule alike of Episcopalians and Presbyterians that the National 
Church, as existing in its courts and judicatories, has power to 
censure, suspend from their functione, and depose from their 
clerical character and clerical charge such of its members as, 
either by immoral and wicked conduct, or by preaching and 
teaching doctrines inconsistent with tlie public creed, shall 
render themselves unfit to execute the trust reposed in them. 
And further, both these national churches maintain, that such 
courts and judicatories have power over their lay hearers, and 
those who live in communion with them, to rebuke transgressors 
of every kind, and to admonish them to repentance; and if sneh 
admonitions are neglected, to expel them from the cougregation 
by the sentence of excommunication. 

Thus for most Christian churches agree; and thus far the 
claims and rights of a national church are highly favourable to 
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the exietence of a regular govcrumeot; eioce reason^ as well aa 
the general usage of the religious world, sanctions the establish^ 
ment of the clergy as a body of men separated from the general 
class of society, that they may set an example of regularity of 
life by the purity of their niorak Thus set apait from the 
rest of the community, they arc supported at the expense of 
the state, in onler that the reverence due to them may not be 
lessened by their being compelled, for the sake of subsistence, 
to mingle in the ordinary business of life, and share the cares 
sod solicitudes incidental to those who must labour for their 
daOy bread. 

Bow far the civil magistrate can be wisely entrusted with 
the power of enforcing spiritual censures, or seconding the 
efforts of tlie Church to obtain general conformity, by iiiilicting 
the penaltii^ of Hues, imprisonment, bodily punishment, and 
death itself, u[K)n those who difibr in doctrinal points from the 
established religion, is a very different question. It is no doubt 
true, that wild sects have sometimes started up, whose tenets 
have involved direct danger to the state. But such offenders 
ought to be punished, not as offenders against the Church, but 
as transgressors against the laws of the kingdom. While their 
opinions remain merely speculative, the persons entertaining 
them may deserve exjmlsion from the national Church, with 
which indeed tliey could consistently desire no communion; 
but while they do not carry these erroneous tenets into execu* 
tion, by any treasonable act, it does not appear the province of 
the civil magistrate to punish them for opinioUB only. And if 
the zeal of such sectaries should drive them into action, they 
deserve punisliment, not for holding unchristian doctrines, but 
for transgressing the civil laws of the realm. This distiuction 
was little understood in the days wc write of, and neither the 
English nor the Scottish Church can be vindicated from the 
charge of attempting to force men’s consciences, by criminal 
persecutions for acts of non^confonnity, though not accompanied 
by any dvil trespass. 

Experience and incrcciBitig knowledge have taught the present 
generation that such severities have always increased the evil 
they were intended to cure; and that mild admonition, patient 
instruction, and a good example, may gain many a convert to 
the established churches, whom |)er8eoutioD and violence would 
have only con&rmed in his peculiar opinions. You have read 
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the fable of the traveUer^ who wrapped hie cloak the faster 
about him when the storm blew loud, but threw it aside in the 
serene beams of the Buushinc. It applies to the subject I baye 
been speaking of, as much os to the adyantages of gentleness 
and mild persuasion in social life. 

I return to the distitiction between the lDde})endents and 
Presbyterians during the civil wars of the reign of Charles I. 
The latter, as you already know, stood strongly out for a 
national church and an estaldishcd clergy, with full ;)ower8 to 
bind and lonse, and maintained by the support of the civil 
government. Such a church hod been fully established in 
Scotland, an<l it was tlie ardent wish of its professors that the 
English should adopt the same system. Indeed, it was in the 
hope of attaining this grand object that the consent of the 
Scottish Convention of Estates was given to sending an auxiliary 
army to assist the Parliiimcnt of England; and they had never 
Biiifcrcd themselves to doubt that the adoption of the Presby- 
terian discipline in that country was secured by the terms of 
the Solemn league and Covenant But the Independents 
had, from the beginning, entertaiue<l the secret resolution of 
opposing the establishment of a national church of any kind in 
England. 

The opinions of these sectaries stood thus on matters of church 
government. Every one, they said, had a right to read the 
Scriptures, and tlraw such conclusions ra^pecting the doctrines 
which arc there inculcated os his own private judgment should 
hold most conformable to them. They went farther, and 
argued, that every man who felt himself called upon to com¬ 
municate to others the conclusions which he had derived from 
reading the Bible, and meditating on its contents, bad a right, 
and a call from Heaven, to preach and teach the peculiar belief 
which be had thus adopted. It was no matter how obscure 
had been the individual's condition in life, or how limited the 
course of his education; he was equally entitled, in their 
opinion, to act as a minister, as if he had studied with success 
for twenty years, and taken orders from a hisbop, ur from a 
presbytery. If such a gifted preacher could prevail on six 
persons to admit his doctrines, these six persons, according to 
the doctrine of the Independents, made a Christian congrega¬ 
tion; and, as far as religious instruction was concerned, the 
orator became their spirit^ head and teacher. Be his hearers 
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mauy or few, tbey were tbeDceforward his sheep, and he their 
spiritual shepherd. But to all the rest of the world, except his 
own congregation, the lu dependents held, that every preacher 
remained an ordinary layman, having no claim on the state for 
revenue or subsisteuce. If he could persuade his congregation 
to contribute to liis support, he was the more fortunate. If 
not, be lived by his ordinary calling of a a tailor, or a 

shoemaker, and consoled himself that he resembled St. Paul, 
who wrouglit with his hands for his livelihood. 

Of the congregations or sects thus formed, there were in 
England hundreds, perhajis thousands, most of them disagreeing 
from each other in doctrine, and only united by the common 
opinion peculiar to them all as Independents, that each private 
Christian had a right to teach or to listen to whatever doctrines 
be thought fit; tiiat there ought to exist no church courts of 
any kind; that tlie character of a preacher was only to he re¬ 
cognised by those disciples who chose to bo taught by him; 
and that, in any more extensive point of view, there ought not 
to exist any b^y of priests or clergymon by profession, any 
church govornmeiit, or church judicatories, or any other mode 
of enforcing religious doctrine, save by teaching it from the 
pulpit, and udnionishing the sinner, or, if necessary, expelling 
him from the congregation. This last, indeed, could bo no 
great infliction, where there were so many churches ready to 
receive him, or where, if he pleased, be might set up a church 
for himself. 

The Sectaries, as the Independents were termed, entertained, 
as may be supposed, very wild doctrines. Men of au enthu¬ 
siastic spirit, and sometimes a crazed imagination, as opinion* 
ative as they were ignorant, and many of them os ignorant as 
the lowest vulgar, broached an endless variety of heresies, 
some of them scandalous, some even bhisphcmous; others, ex¬ 
cept on accouJit of the serious subject they referred to, extremely 
ludicrous. 

But the preachers and hearors of these strange doctrines 
were not con&ued to the vulgar an<l ignorant. Too much 
learning made some men mad. Sir Henry Vane, cue of the 
subtlest politicians in England, and Milton, one of the greatest 
poeta ever bom, caught the spirit of the times, and became 
Independents. But above all, Oliver Cromwell, destined to rise 
to the supreme power in Englaml, was of that form of religion. 
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This remarkable person was of honourable descent^ but, in- 
heriting a small fortune, had practised at one time the occupa¬ 
tion of a brewer. Aflor a course of gaiety and prottigaoy during 
early youth, he caught a strong taint of the enthiisiasui of the 
times, and made himself conspicuous by his aversion to Pi*clacy, 
and bis zealous opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
King. He became a memlicr of Parliament, but, as he spoke 
indifferently, made no figure in that body, being only promi¬ 
nent for hia obstinacy and uncompromising zeal. When, how¬ 
ever, the Parliament raised their army, the military talents of 
Cromwell made him early distinguished. It was remarked 
that be was uniformly successful in every contest in which be 
was personally engagc<l, and that he was the first officer who 
could train and bring to the field a body of caN'alry capable of 
meeting the shock of the Cavaliers, whose high birth, lofty 
courage, and chivalrous braver}', ma<le them foimidablc oppo¬ 
nents of the Farliameutory forces. Hie regituent of Ironsides, 
as they were called, from the cuirasses which the men wore, 
were carefully exercised, and accustomed to strict military dis¬ 
cipline, while their courage was exalted by the enthusiasm 
which their conimander contrived to inspire. He preached to 
them himself, prayed for them and with them, and attended 
with an air of edification to any who chose to preach or pray 
in return. The attention of these military fanatics was so 
fixed upon the mysteries of the next world, that death was no 
terror to them; and the fiery valour of the Cavaliers was en* 
countered and n^pelled by men who fought for their own ideas 
of religion as determinedly as their enemies did for honour and 
loyalty. The spirit of the Independent sectaries spread gene¬ 
rally through the army, and the Parliament possessed no troops 
so excellent as those who followed these doctrines. 

The great difference betwixt the Presbyterians and Inde¬ 
pendents consisted, as I have told you, in the desire of the 
former to establish their form of religion and cliurcb govern¬ 
ment as the national church establishment of England, and of 
course to compel a general acqmescence in their articles of futh. 
For tins, a convention of the most learned and able divines was 
assembled at Westminster, who settled the religious creed of 
the intended church according to the utmost rigour of the 
Presbyterian creed. This assumption of exclurive power over 
the conscience alarmed the Independents, and in the dispute 
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which ensued, the conBciousness of their own interest with the 
army gave the sectaries new courage and new pretensiona 
At first the Independents had been contented to let the 
Presbyterians of England, a numerous and wealthy body, take 
the lead in public measures. But as their own numl^rs in¬ 
creased, and their l6>i(lci*8 l>ccame formidable from tlieir interest 
with the army, they reaiste^l the intention which the Presby¬ 
terians showed of establishing their own faith in England as 
well as Scotland. Sir Henry Vane persuaded them to tempo* 
rise a little longer, unce to oppose Presbytery was to disgust 
the Scottish auxiliaries, euamoured as they were of their 
national system. We cannot yet dispense with the {issistance 
of the Scots,he said ; the sons of Zeruiah are still too many 
for ub/' But the progress of the war, while it totally ruined 
the King’s party, gradually diminished the strength of the 
Presbyterians, and iDcrease<l that of the Independents. The 
EarU of Essex and Manchester, generals chosen from the former 
party, had sustained many losses, which were attributed to in¬ 
capacity ; and they wero accused of haring let slip advantages, 
from which it was supposed they had no wish to drive the 
King to extremity. People be^o to murmur against the 
various high offices in the army and state being exclusively 
occupied by members of Parliamcut, chiefly Presbyterians; and 
the protracted length of the civil hoatdities was imputed to the 
desire of such persons to bold in their possession as long os 
possible the authority which the war placed in their bauds. 

The Parliament felt that their popularity was in danger of 
being lost, and looked about for means of recovering it While 
their minds were thus troubled, Cromwell suggested a very 
artful proposal. To recover the confidence of the nation, the 
members of Parliament, he said, ought to resign all situations 
of trust or power which they possessed, and confine themselves 
exclusively to the discharge of their legislative duty. The 
Parliament fell into the suare. They enacted what was called 
the self-denying ordinance; by which, in order to show their 
disinterested patriotism, the members laid down all their 
offices, civil and military, and rendered themselves incapable 
of resuming them. This act of seif-deprivation proved in the 
event a death-blow to the power of the Presbyterians; the 
places which were thus simply resigned being instantly flUed 
up by the ablest men in the Independent party. 
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Two members of Parliament, however, were allowed to re¬ 
tain comruand. The one was Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Presby¬ 
terian, whose militrry talents had been highly distinguish^ 
duriug the war, but who was much under the guidance of 
Oliver Cromwell. The other was Cromwell himself, who had 
the title of lieutenant-general only, but in fact enjoyed, 
through his influence over the soldiers, and even over Fairfax 
himself, all the advantage of su])reme command. 

The success of Cromwell in this grand measure led to re- 
mcxlc.lling the army after bU own plan, in which he took care 
their numbers should be recruited, their disci]>line improved, 
and, above all, their ranks flUed up with Independents. The 
influence of these changes was soon felt in the progress of the 
war. The troops of the King sustained various checks, and 
at length a toUd defeat in the battle of Naseby, from the effect 
of which the affairs of Charles could never recover. Loss 
after loss succeeded; the strong places which the Royalists 
possessed were takcu one after another; and the King’s cause 
was totally mined. The successes of Montrose had excited a 
gleam of hope, wiiich disap(>cared after his defeat at Philip- 
haugh. Finally, King Charles was shut up in the city of 
Oxford, which had adhered to his cause with the most devoted 
loyalty; the last army which he had in the field was destroyed; 
and 1)6 had no alternative save to remain in Oxford till ha 
should be taken prisoner, to surrender hiro^olf to his enemies, 
or to escape abroad. 

In circumstances so despemte, it was difficult to make a 
choice. A frank surrender to the Parliament, or an escape 
abroatl, would have perhaps been the most advisable conduct 
But the Parliament and their own ludcpeudent army were now 
on the brink of quarrelling. The establishment of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church was resolved upon, though only for a time and 
in a limited form, and both parties were alike dissatisfied; the 
zealous Presbyterians, because it gave the church courts too 
Iiltle power; the Independents, because it invested them with 
any control, however slight, over persons of a different com¬ 
munion. Amidst the disputes of bis opponents, the King 
hoped to find his way back to the throne. 

For this purpose, and to place himself in a situation, as he 
hoped, from whence to negotiate with safety, Charles deter¬ 
mined to surrender himself to that Scottish army which bad 

33 
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been sent into England, under the Earl of Leven, an auxiliaries 
of the English Parliament The King cod eluded that he 
might expect persoDal prc»tcctioD, if not assistance, from an 
army composed of his owu countiymeo. Besides, the Scottish > 
army had lately been on indifferent terms with the English. 
The Iodc])Cudent troops who now equalled, or even excelled 
them in discipline, and were actuat4*d by an enthnaiasm which 
the Scots did not possess, looked vriHx an evil eye on an army 
composed of foreigners and Presbyterians. The English in 
general, as soon as their assistance was no longer necessary, 
began to regard their Scottish brethren as an incuinbranco; 
and the Parliament, while they suppUcnl the Independent forces 
liberally with money and provisions, neglected the Scots in 
both those essentials, wliose honour and interest were affected 
in proportion. A perfect acquaintance with the discontent of 
the Scottish army induced Charles to throw liin^self upon 
their protection in his misfortunes. 

He left Oxford in disguise, on 27th April 1C46, having 
only two attendants. Nine days after his departure, he sur- 
prised the old Earl of Leven and the Scottish camp, who were 
then forming the siege of New^mk, by delivering himself into 
their hands. The Scots received the unfortunate monarch 
with great outwiird respect, but guarded bis person with 
vigilance. They immediately broke up the siege, and marched 
with great speed to the north, carrying tlic person of the King 
along with them, and observing the strictest discipline on 
their retreat. When tlieir army arrived at Newcastle, a strong 
town which they themselves had taken, and wliere they bad a 
garrison, they halted to await the progress of negotiations at 
this singular crisis. 

Upon surrendering himself to the Scottish army, King 
Charles had despatched a message to the Parliament, express¬ 
ing his having done so, desiring that they would send him 
such articles of i>aciflcatloD as they should agree upon, and 
offering to surrender Oxford, Newark, aD<i whatever other gar¬ 
risons or strong places he might still possess, and order the 
troops he had on foot to lay down their anus. The places 
were surrenden'd accordingly, honourable terms being allowed; 
and the army of Montrose in the Highlands, and such other 
forces as the loyalists still mmnUuned throughout England, were 
disbanded, as I have already told you« by the King’s command 
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The Parliament showed great moderation, and the civil war 
teemed to be ended. The articles of pacification which they 
ofiei'cd were not more rigorous than tho desi)crate condition of 
the King must have taught him to expect But questions of 
religion interfered to prevent tho conclusion of the treaty. 

In proportion as the great majority of the Parliament were 
attached to the Presbyterinu forms, Charles was devoted to the 
system of Episcopacy. He decmctl himself bound by his corona* 
tion oath to support the Cliurch of England, and he would not 
purch.aae liis own restoration to the throne by consenting to its 
being set aside. Hero, therefore, the negotiation betwixt the 
King and his Parliaiuent was broken off; but another was 
opened between the English Parliament and the Scottish army, 
concerning the disj^osal of the King’s person. 

If Charles could have brought his mind to consent to the 
acceptunca of the Solemn League and Covemmt, it is probable 
that he would have gained all Scotland to his siilc. This, how¬ 
ever, would have been granting to the Scots what he had 
refused to the Parliament; for the support of Presbytery was 
the essential object of the Scottish invasion. On the other 
hand, it could hardly be expected that the Scottish Convention 
of Estates should resign the very point on which it bad begun 
and continue<l tbo war. The Church of Scotland sent forth a 
solemn warning, that all engagement with the King was un¬ 
lawful. The question, therefore, was, what should be done 
with tho poison of Charles. 

Tlie generous course would have been, to have suffered the 
King to leave the Scottish army as freely as he came there. In 
that case he might have embarked at Tynemouth, and found 
refuge in foreign countries. And even if the Scots had deter¬ 
mined that the exigencies of the times, and the necessity of 
preserving the peace betwixt England and Scotland, together 
with their engagements with the Parliament of England, de¬ 
manded that they should surrender the person of their King 
' to that body, tho honour of Scotland was intimately concemeil 
iu so conducting the transaction that there should be no room 
for alleging that any selfish advantage was stipulated by the 
Sa>tB as a consequence of giving him up. I am almost ashamed 
to write that this honourable consideration had no weight 

The Scottish army hud a long arrear of pay duo to them 
from the English Parliament, which the latter bad refused, or 
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at least delayed, to make fo^coming. A treaty for the settle¬ 
ment of these arrears had been set on foot; and it bad been 
agreed that the Scottish forces should retreat into their own 
country, upon payment of two hundred thousand pounds, which 
was onC'hdf of the debt finally admitted. Now, it is true that 
these two treaties, concerning the delivery of the Kingfs person 
to England, and the payment by Parliament of their pecuni¬ 
ary arrears to Scotland, were kept separate, for the sake of 
decency; hut it is certain, that they not only coincided in 
point of time, but bore upon and influenced each other. No 
man of candour will preten<l to believe that the Pailiaiuent of 
England would ever have paid this considerable sum, unless to 
facilitate their obtaining possession of the King's person; and 
this sordid and base transaction, though the work exclusively 
of a mercenary army, 8tani|^ the whole nation of Scotland 
with infamy. In foreign countries they were upbraided with 
the shame of having made their unfortuimte and confiding 
sovereign a hostage, whose liberty or surrender was to depend 
on their obtaining payment of a paUr 3 ^ 8 tim of arrears; ami the 
English nation reproache^l them with their greed and treachery, 
in the popular rhyme— 

•• Traitor Scot 
Sold his King for a groat.** 

The Scottish army surrendered the person of Charles to the 
Commissioners for the English Parliament, on receiving security 
for their arrears of pay, and immediately evacuated 
Newcastle and marched for their own country. 1 
am sorry to conclude the chapter with this mercenary 
and dishonourable transaction; but the limits of the work 
require me to bring it thus to a close. 


CHAPTER XLV 

Kinff mrrendered to Ou Engli^ Army^TitoXy v:'d\ Ou 
Tht Trial and Execution of Charles L 

1647—1640 

Oua last chapter concluded with the dishonourable transaction 
by which the Scottish army surrendered Charles L into the 
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hands of the Parliament of England, on receiving eecxirity for a 
Bum of arrears due to them by that body. 

Tbe Commi&BionerB of Parliament, thus possesaed of the 
King’s person, conducted him as a state prisoner to Holmby 
House, in ^Northamptonshire, which had been assigned as his 
temporary residence; but from which a power different from 
theirs was soon about to mthdrav him. 

The Independents, as I have said, highly resented as a 
tyranny over their consciences the cstabliahment of Presbytery, 
however temporary, or however mitigated, in the form of a 
national church; and were no less displeased that the army, 
whose ranks were chiefly filled with these military smntB, 
as they called themselves, who were priDcipoUy of tbe Indc- 
I)cndeut persuasion, was, in the event of peace, which seemed 
close at hand, threatened either to be sent to Ireland or 
disbanded. The discontent among tbe English soldiery became 
general; they saw that tlic use made of the victories, which 
their v^our had mainly contributed to gain, would be to 
reduce and disarm them, and send out of tbe kingdom such 
regiments as might be suffered to retain their arms and 
military character. And besides the loss of pay, piofession, 
and in^portance, the sectaries hod every reason to apprehend 
the imposition ol' the Presbyterian yoke, as they termed the 
discipline of that church. These mutinous dispositions were 
secretly encouraged by Cromvirell, Ircton, and Fleetwood, 
officers of high rank and influence, to whom the Parliament 
had entrusted the charge of pacifying thorn. At length the 
army assumed the ominous appearance of a separate body in 
tbe state, whose affairs were managed by a council of superior 
officers, with assistance from a committee of persons, called 
Agitators, being two privates chosen from each company. 
These bold and unscrupulous men determined to gain possessioD 
of the person of tbe King, and to withdraw him from tbe 
power of the Faxliameiit 

In pursuance of this resolution, Joyce, originally a tailor, 
now a comet, and a fiuious agitator for the cause of the army, 
on the 4th of June 1647, appeared suddenly at midnight 
before Holmby House. The troops employed by tbe Commis¬ 
sioners to guard the King’s person, being infected, it may be 
supposed, with the general feeling of the army, offered no 
resistance. Joyce, with little ceremony, intruded himself, 
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armed with his putok, into the King’s sleeping apartment, and 
informed bis Majesty that he must please to attend him. 

Where is your commission tsaid the unfortunate King* 

Yonder it is/’ answred the rude soldier, pointing to hia 
troop of fifty horse, vhich, by the early dawuiug, was seen 
drawn up in the courtyard of the place. — “It is written in 
legible characters,” replied Charles; and without further re* 
monstrance he prepared to attend the escort 

The King was conducted to Newmarket, and from tbenco to 
the ])alace of llamptou Court; and though in t)ie hands of a 
body which had no lawful autliority or responsible character, he 
was at first treated with more respect, and even kindness, than 
he had ezperienco<l either from the Scottish amy, or from the 
English Commissioners. The officers distrusted, ]>orhft])i», the 
security of their owu |)ower, for they offered a pacification 
on easy terms. They asked an equal national representation, 
freely chosen; stipulated that the two Houses of Farlianiant 
should enjoy the command of the militia for fourteen years; 
and even agreed that the order of Bishops should be re-estab¬ 
lished, but without any temporal pow'cr or coercive juiisdiction. 
So far the terms were more moderate than, from such men and 
in such a moment, the King could have expected. But on one 
point the council of officers wore rigidly dotcmuiied; they 
insisted that seven of the adherents of Cliarlcs, chosen from 
those w'ho had, with wisdom or w*ith valour, best supported the 
sinking cause of Itoyalty, should be declared inca}>able of pardon. 
Charles was equally resolute in reeisting this point; hie con¬ 
science had suffered too deeply on the occasion of Strafford’s 
execution, to which he hud yielded in the beginning of these 
troubles, to permit him ever to be tempted again to alxindon a 
friend. 

In the meantime the Parliament was preparing to exert its 
authority in opposing and checking the unconstitutional power 
assumed by army; and the city of London, chiefly com¬ 
posed of Presbyterians, showed a general disposition to stand 
by the Houfies of Legiflnture. But when that formidable army 
dnw near to London, both Parliament and citizens became 
intimidated; and the former expelled from their seats the 
leading Presb 3 rteriaQ members, and suffered the Independents 
to dictate to the dispirited remainder what measures they 
judged necessary* Prudence would, at this moment, have 
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strongly recoiameiKled to Charles *aii instant agreement with 
the army. But the Presbyterians of England had not resigned 
hopes; and the wboie kingdom of Scotland, incensed at the 
triumph of the sectaries, and the contumely offered to the 
Solemn League and Covenaiit, which had been stigmatised, 
in the House of Oommons, us an almanac out of date, their 
cominiBedoners mude, in private, liberal offers to restore the 
Ring by force of arms. In llsteniiig to these proposals, Charles 
flattered himself that he sliould be able to hold the balance 

t 

betmxt tho Presbyterians and Independents; but ho mistook 
the spirit of the latter party, from whom this private negotia- 
tiou did not long remain a secret, and who wore highly incensed 
by the discover)'. 

Tho Preabyteriaos bad undertaken the w<ir with professions 
of profound respect towards tlio King’s person and dignity. 
They hud always protested that they made war against tho 
evil counsellors of the King, but not against bis person; and 
their ordinances, while they W'ere directed against the Malig- 
uants, as they termed the Royalists, ran in the King's own 
uame, as well us in that of the two Houses of Farliament, by 
whose sole authority they were sent forth. The Independents, 
on the contrary, boldly declared tbcmsclvea at war with tfie 
Man Charles, as the abuser of tlie regal power and the 
oppressor of the saintB* Cromwell himself avouched such 
doctrines in open Parlbuncnt. He said it was childish to talk 
of there being no war with the Ring’s j)eraon, when Charles 
appeared in armour, and at the head of his troops in open 
battle; and that he him.self was so far from feeling any scruple 
on the subject, that he would fire his pistol at the Ring os 
readily as at any of bis adherents, bhoiUd he meet him in the 
fight. 

After the discovery of the Ring’s treaty with the Scottish 
Commissioners, Cromwell, admitting Charles’s power of under¬ 
standing and reasoning, denounce him aa a man of tlie deepest 
dissimulation, who had broken faith, by professing an entire 
reliance on the wisdom of the Pm'liamcnt, while, by a separate 
negotiation with the Scottish Commissioners, he was endea> 
vouring to rekindle the flames of civil w'ar between the sister 
kingdoms. After speaking to this purpose, Cromwell required, 
and by the now irresistible interest of the Independents be 
obtained, a declaration from the House, that the Parliament 
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would receive bo further appUcatiotu from Charles, aod make 
ao addresses to him iu future. 

The uufortuuate King, while iu the power of this uncom- 
proimsing faction, by whom bis authority seemed to be sus¬ 
pended, if not abolished, ought to have beeu aware, that if he 
was to succeed in any accommodation with them ut all, it could 
only be by accepting, without delay or besitatiou, such terms 
as they were disposed to allow him. If he could have succeeded 
in gratifying their principal officers by promises of wealth, rank, 
snd disdnetioD, which were liberally tendered to tbem,^ it is 
probable that their influence might have induced their followers 
to acquiesce in his restoration, especially if it afforded the means 
of disconcerting the plans of the Presbyterians. But Charles 
ought, at the same time, to have re0ect4^ that any appearance 
of procrastination on his part must give rise to suspicions of 
bis sincerity on the part of the military leaders; and that the 
Independents, having once ado]ited an idea that he was trilling 
with or deceiving them, had none of that sanctimonious respect 
for his title, or pei'son, that could prevent his experieucing the 
utmost rigour. 

The Independents and their military council, accordingly, 
distrusting the sincerity of Charles, and feeling every day the 
increase of their own power, began to think of establlBhing it 
on an entirely different basis from that of monarchy. They 
withdrew from the King the solemn marks of respect with 
which he had been hitherto indulged, treated him with neglect 
and incivility, deprived him of bis chaplains, confined his person 
more closely, doubled the guards upon him, and permitted 
none to have access to him, but such as posses^ their 
confidence. 

Alarmed at these ominous severities, Charles now resolved 
to escape by flight, and left Hampton Court accordingly. Un- 
iitii Not either misled by his attendant or by his own 

indiscretion, he took refuge in the Isle of Wight, 
where the governor of Carisbrook Castle [Colonel Hammond] 
was the friend of Cromwell, and a fierce Independent. Here 
the unfortunate monarch only f^ into a captivity more solitaiy, 

I ^'To Cromwell be offered the garter, a peerage, and the command of 
the army ; and to Ireton the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor did he think 
that they could reasonably, from their birth or former shnation, entartals 
more ambitioui Tiewa*'>^RussxLL's Hodtm Bufopi. 
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more severe, &nd more comfortless, than soy which he bad 
yet experienced. He himself from his window pointed out 
to Sir Philip Warwick an old gray-hcaded domestic on the 
street, who brought in wood to the fire, and observed to him^ 
that the conversation of that menial wa5( tho best tliat be bad 
been suffered to enjoy for mouths. Inhere is even reason to 
think his life was aimed at, and that the King was privately 
encouraged to make an effort to escape from a window in the 
castle, while a person was placed in rcadiue.<$a to slioot him in 
the attempt. 

The council of war renounced all further communication 
with Charles; the Parliament, now under the Independent 
influence, sent down Commissioners to treat, but with preli' 
minary conditions harder than any yet olfered to him. Two 
resources remained to him—the services of the disbanded 
loyalists, whom his faithful adherents might again summon to 
arms—but they were disi^crscd, disarmed and heart-broken; 
or the assistance of the Scots—^but they were distant and dis¬ 
united. Yet Charles resolved to try his fortunes on this 
perilous cast, rather than treat with the Parliament, influenced 
as it was by the army. 

The i>re6cuGe of two Scottish Commissioners who bod ac¬ 
companied those of the Parliament to Carisbrook, enabled 
Charles to execute a secret treaty with them, by which he 
agreed to confirm the Solemn League and Covenant, establish 
Presbytery, at least for a season, and concur in the extirpation 
of the eectarics. These articles, if they bad been granted 
while Charles was at Newcastle, would have been suflicient to 
have prevented the surrender of his person by the Scottish 
army; but it was the King's unfortunate lot, on this, as on all 
former occasions, to delay bis concessions until they came too 
late, and were liable to be considered insincere. 

When this ti'caty (which was called the Engagement, because 
the CominiBsionem engaged to restore the King by force of 
arms) was presented to the Scottish Parliament, it was ap 
proved by the more moderate part of the PresbyterianB, who 
were led by the Duke of Hamilton, together with his brother 
the Earl of Lanark, the Lord Chancellor Loudon, and the 
Earl of Lauderdale; this last being destined to make a re¬ 
markable figure in the next reigm But the majority of the 
Presbytorian clergy, supported by the more sealous among 
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thdi hearere, declared that the coocegaionB of the King were 
totally ineuScient to engnge Scotland in a new war, aa afford* 
log no adequate cause for a quarrel with England. This party 
was headed by the Marquis of Argyle. 

I may here meotiou respecting this nobleman, that after 
Montrosc^s army was disbanded, be btul taken severe vengeance 
on the MacDonalds, an<l other clans who had assisted in the 
desolation of Argylesbire. Having the aid of David Lesley, 
with a body of regul^ir troops, be reduced successively some 
forts into which Alaster MacDonald (Colkitto) had thrown 
garrisons, and uniformly put the prisoners to the sword. The 
MacDougals were almost exterminated io one indiscriminate 
slaughter, and the Lamonta were put to death in another act 
of massacre. Sir James Turner, au otficer who served under 
Lesley, lays the blame of these in human itiee on a hard-hearted 
clergyman called Neaves. David Jjesley was disgusted at it, 
and when, after some such sanguinary execution, he saw his 
chaplain with his shoes stained witli blood, he asktHl him re- 
proacrhfully, ^‘Have you enough of it now, Master John 1 ” 

These atix^cities, by whomever committed, must have been 
perpetrated in revenge of the sufferings of Argyle and his clan; 
and to these must be added the death of old Colkitto, the 
father of Alaster MacDonald, likewise so called, who, being 
taken in one of these Highland forts, was tried by a jury con¬ 
vened by authority of Gcoige Camplrall, the Sheriff Substitute 
of Argyle, from wljose sentence we are told very few escaped, 
and was executed of comae. 

All these grounds of offence having been g^ven to the 
Royalists, in a comer of the countiy where revenge was con¬ 
sidered as a duty and a virtue, it is not extraordinary that 
Argyle should have objected most earnestly to the Engage¬ 
ment, which was an enterprise in which the King's interest 
was to be defended, with more slender precautions against the 
influence of the Malignants, or pure Royalists, than seemed 
consistent with the safety of those who had been most violent 
against them. Many of the best officers of the late army de¬ 
clined to serve with the new levies, until the Church of Scot¬ 
land should approve ^lie cause of quarrel The Parliament, 
however, moved by compassioD for tbeix native monarch, and 
willing to obliterate the disgrace which attached to the surrender 
of the King at Newcastle, appointed an army io be levied, to 
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act in hiB behalf. The kingdom was thus thrown into the 
utmost confusioti between the various factions of the Engagers 

iiig the com¬ 
mands of the Parliament, ordered the subjects to ivisume arms 
under |>aiQ of temporal punishment; while the clergy, from 
the pulpit, denounce the vengeance of Heaven against those 
who obeyed the suminons. 

The Engagers prevailed so far os to raise a tumultuary and 
Ul-disciplined army of about fifteen thousand men, which was 
commanded by the Duke of H«amiIton. This ill-fated noble¬ 
man deserved the praise of being a moderate man during all 
the previous struggles; and, though loving his King, seems 
nnifomily to have endeavoured to reconcile hia administration 
with the rights and even the prejudices of his countrj’men. 
But be hod little decision of character, and less military skill. 
While the Scotch were preparing their succours slowly and with 
hesitation, the English cavaliers, impatient at the danger and 
captivity of the King, took arms. But their insurrections 
were so ill connected with each other, that tliey were crushed 
successively, save in two cases, where the inBurgents mode 
theniBclves masters of Colchester aud Pembroke, in which 
towns they were instantly besieged. 

Hamilton ought to have advanced with all speed to raise 
the siege of these places; but instead of this he loitered away 
more than forty days in Lancashire, until Cromwell came upon 
him near Warrington, where head and heart seem alike to have 
failed the unfortunate Duke. Without even an attempt at 
resistance, be abandoned his enterprise, and made a disorderly 
retreat, leaving his artillery and ba^age. Eaillie, with the 
iidantiy, being deserted by his general, surrendered to the 
enemy at Uttoxeter; aud Hamilton himself, with the cavalry, 
took the same deplorable course. Hone e8ca[>ed save a resolute 
body of men under the Earl of Callender, who broke through 
the enemy, and forced their way back to their own country. 

The news of this disaster flew to Scotland. The refractory 
clergy took the merit of having prophesied the dovmfall of the 
Engagers, and stirred up the more sealous Presbyterians to 
take possession of the government. Argyle drew to arms in 
the Highlands, whilst the western peasantry assembling, and 
headed by their divines, repaired to Edinburgh. This insurreo- 
tion vras called the Whigamores* Riud, from the word 


and their opponents. The civil magistrates, obey 
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whiffy that is, gtt gfi which is used bj the western 
peasants in driving their horses,—a name destined to become 
the distinction of a powerful part; in British history* 

The Earl of Lanark was at the head of some troci^K on the 
side of the Engagement, but, afraid of provoking the English, 
in wliose bands bis brotlier Hamilton was a prisoner, he made 
no material opposition to the Whigamores. Argylo became 
once more the head of the government. It was during this 
revolution that Cromwell advanced to the Borders, when, 
instead of finding any enemies to fight with, he was received 
by the victorious Whigamores as a friend and brother. Their 
horror at an army of sectaries bad been entirely overpowered 
by their far more violent repugnance to unite with Cavaliers 
and Malignants in behalf of the King. Cromwell, on that 
occasion, held much intimate corre8i)OQdcnce with Argyle, which 
made it generally believed that the Marquis, in their private 
coufcronccs, acquiesced in the violent measures which were to 
be adopted by the successful general against the captive King, 
whose fate was now dedded upon. The unfortunate Marquis 
always denied this, nor was the charge ever supported by any 
tangible evidence. 

During those military and political transactions, Charles 
bad been engaged in a new treaty with the Englisli Parliament 
which was conducted at l^ewport in the Isle of Wight It 
was set on foot in consequence of Cromwell’s absence with his 
army, which restored the Parliament to some freedom of debate, 
and the Presbyterian members to a portion of their ioHuence. 
If anything could have saved that unfortunate Prince, it 
might have been by accoioplishing an agreement with the 
House of Commons, while Hamilton’s army was yet entire, 
and before the insurrections of the Royalists had been entirely 
suppressed. But he delayed closing the treaty until the army 
retimed, flushed with victory over the English Cavaliers and 
Bcottish Engagers, and denouncing vengeance on the head of 
the King, whom they accused of being the sole author of the 
civil war, and liable to punishment as such. This become the 
language of the whole party. The pulpits rang with the 
exhortations of the military preacheis, demanding that the 
King should be given over, as a public enemy, to a public 
trial. 

It was in vain that Charles bad at length, with lingering 
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reluctance, yielded erery request which the Parliament could 
demand of him. It was equally in Tain that the Parliament 
had publicly declared that the concessions made by the King 
were sufficient to forr^ the basis of a satisfactory pesvee. The 
army, stirred up by their ambitious officers and fanatic 
preachers, were resolved that Charles should be put to an open 
and ignominious death; and a sufficient force of soldiery was 
stationed in and around London to make resistance iropoBBible, 
either on the part of the Presbyterians or the Royalists. 

In order to secure a majority in the House of Commons, 
Colonel Pride, a man who had been a brewer, drew up his 
regiment at the doors of the House of Parliament, and in the 
streets adja<«Dt, and secured the persons of upwards of forty 
members, who being supposed favourable to reconciliation 
with the King, were arrested and thrown into prison; above 
one hundred more were next day excluded. This act of viol* 
ence was called Pride’s Purge. At the same time the House of 
Lords was shut up. The I'cmmndcr of the House of Commons, 
who alone were permitted to sit and vote, were all of the 
Independent party, and ready to do whatever should be re¬ 
quired by the soldiers. This remnant of a Parliament, under 
the influence of the swords of their own soldiers, proceeded to 
nominate what was calle^l a High Court of Justice for the trial 
of King Charles, charged with treason, ns they termed it, 
against the people of England. The Court consisted of one 
hundred and thirty4hree persons, chosen from the army, the 
Parliament, and from s\icb of the citizens of London as were 
well affected to the proposed change of government from a 
kingdom to a commonwealth. Many of the judges so nominated 
refused, notwithsUnding, to act upon such a commission. 
Meantime, the great body of the English people beheld these 
strange preparations with grief anil terror. The Scots, broken 
by the defeat of Hamilton and the suc(X» of the Whigamores’ 
Rairl, had no means of giving assistance. 

Those who drove this procedure forward were of different 
dosses, urged by different motives. 

The higher officers of the army, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
others, seeing they could not rebun their influence by conclud¬ 
ing a treaty with Charles, had resolved to dethrone and put 
him to death, in order to establish a military government in 
their own persons. These men had a distinct aim, and they 
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in aome degree attained it There were otliera among the 
Independent party, who thought they bad offended the King 
BO far beyond forgiveness, that his deposition and death were 
necessary for their own safety. The niotivoa of these persons 
lue also within the grasp of common apprehension. 

But there were also among the Independent members o{ 
Parliament men of a nobler ciiaractcr. There were statesmen 
who had bewildered themselves with meditating upon theoreti¬ 
cal schemes, till they had fancied the possibility of erecting a 
system of republican government on the foundation of the 
ancient monarchy of England. Such men, imposed on by a 
splendid dream of unattsdnablc freedom, imagined that the 
violence put upon the Parliament by the soldiery, at)d the 
death of the King, when it should ttUcc jdace, were but neces¬ 
sary st€|>8 to the estaldishmcnt of this visionary ftibric of 
perfect liberty, like the pulling down of an old e<!ihce to make 
room for a new building. After this fanciful class of politicians, 
came enthusiasts of another and caarser description, inflacnced 
by the wild harangues of their crack-brained preachers, who 
saw in Charles not only the hca^l of the enemies with whom 
they bad been contending for four years with various fortune, 
but also a wicked King of Anialekitcs, delivered up to them 
to be hewn in pieces in the name of Heaven. Such were the 
various motives which urged the actors in this extraordinary 
scene. 

The pretext by which they coloured these proceedings was, 
that the King had levied war against his people, to extend over 
them an unlawful authority. If this Imd l^n true in point 
of fact, it was no ground of charge against Charles in point of 
law; for the constitution of England declai'es that the King 
can do no wrong, that is, cannot be made responsible for any 
wrong which he does. The vengeance of the laws, when such 
wrong is committed, is most justly directed against those 
wicked ministers by whom the culf^ble measure is contrived, 
and the agents by whom it is executed. The constitution of 
England wisely rests on tlie principle, that if the counsellors 
and instruTiients of a i)rince'8 pleasure are kept under wholesome 
terror of the laws, there is no risk of the monarch, in his own 
unassisted person, transgressing the limits of his authority. 

But in fact the King had not taken arms against the Parlia^ 
ment to gun any new and extraordinary extent of power. It 
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is no doubt true» that the Parliament, when eiimmoned together 
had mauy just grievances to complain of; but these were not, 
ID gener^, innovations of Charles, but such exertions of power 
as had been customary in the four lost reigos, when the crown 
of England had been freed from the restraint of the barons, 
without being sufficiently subjected to the control of the House 
of Commons, representing the people at large. They were, 
however, very bad precedents; and, since the King bad shown 
a desire to follow them, the Parliament were most justly called 
upon to resist the repetition of old encroachments upon their 
liberty. But before the war broke out, the King had relin¬ 
quished in favour of the Commons all they had demanded. 
The ultimate cause of qnan^l was, which party should have 
the command of the militia or public force of the kingdom. 
This was a constitutional part of the King’s prerogative; for 
the executive power cannot be said to exist unless united with 
the power of the sword. Violence on each side heightened the 
general want of confidence. The Parliament, as lias been 
before stated, garrisoned, aud held out the town of Hull against 
Charles; aud the King infringed the privileges of the Commons, 
by coming with au armed train to arrest five of their members 
during the sitting of Parliameut. So that the war must be 
justly imputed to a train of loug-protracted quarrels, in which 
neither party could be termed wholly right, and still less entirely 
wrong, but which created so much jealousy on both sides as 
could scarcely terminate otherwise than in civil war. 

The High Court of Justice, nevertheless, was opened, and 
the King was brought to the bar on 19 th January 1649. 
The soldiers, who crowded the avenues, were taught to cry out 
for justice upon the royal prisoner. When a bystander, affected 
by the contrast betwixt the King’s present and former condi¬ 
tion, could not refrain from saying aloud, “God save your 
Majesty/’ he was struck and beaten by the guards around 
him—“A rude ehastiscujcnt," said the King, “for so slight 
an offence.” Charles behaved throughout the whole of the 
trying scene with the utmost dignity. He bore, without com¬ 
plaining, the reproaches of murderer and tyrant, which were 
showered on him by the riotous soldiery; and when a ruffian 
spit in his face, the captive monarch wiped it off with his hand¬ 
kerchief, and only said, “ Poor creatures! for half a crown 
they would do the same to their father. 
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When the deed of accuBation^ stated to be in the name of 
the people of EDgland, was rca<1, a yoice from one of the gal* 
leries exclaimed, ^'not the tenth part of them!'^ Again, aa 
the natnea of the judges were called over, when that of General 
Fairfax occurred, the same voice replied, ** He has more sense 
than to be here,^ Upon the olScer who cotnmanded the 
guai'd ordering the musketeers to fire into the gallery from 
which the interruption came, the speaker wtts di3Covere<l to 
be Lady Fairfiix, wife of Sir Thomas, the general of the 
forces, and a daughter of the noble bouse of Vere, who in 
this manner declared her resentment at the extraordinary 
scene. 

The King, when placed at the bar, looked around on the 
awful preparations for trial, on the bench, crowded with avowed 
enemies, and displaying, w*bat wus still more painful, the faces 
of one or two tmgrateful friends, without losing bis steady 
composure. When tlie public accuser began to speak, he 
touched him with his staff, and sternly admonished him to 
forbear. He afterwards displayed both talent and boldness in 
his own defence. Ho disowned the authority of the novel and 
incompetent court before which he was placed; reminded those 
who sat as his judges that he was their lawful King, answer* 
able indeed to Ood for the use of hia power, but dc<dujed by 
the constitution incapable of doing wrong. Even if the 
authority of the people w*ere sufficient to place him before the 
bar, he denied that such authority had been obtained. The 
act of violence, be justly stated, was the deed, not of the 
English nation, but of a few daring men, who had violated, by 
military force, the freedom of the House of Commons, and 
altogether destroyed and abolished the House of Peers. He 
declared that he spoke not for himself, but for the sake of the 
laws and liberties of England. 

Though repeatedly interrupted by Bradshaw, a lawyer, pre¬ 
sident of the pretended High Court of Justice, Charles pro* 
nouQced bis defence in a manly, yet temperate manner. Being 
then three times called on to answer to the charge, he as often 
declined the jurisdiction of the court Sentence of death was 
then pronounced, to be executed in front of the royal palace, 
lately his own. 

On the SOth January 1649 Charles L was brought forth 
through one of the windows in front of the banqueting bouse 
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at Whitehall^ upon a large Bcaffold hung witb black, and cloaely 
BuiTounded with guards. Two executioners in masks attended 
(one wearing a long gray beard), beside a block and cushion. 
Juzon, a bishop of Church of Englau^l, assisted the King’s 
devotions. As Charles laid his head on the block, ho addressed 
to the bishop, emphatically, the word reniembfr^ and then 
gave the signal for the &t^ stroka One executioner struck 
the head from the shoulders at a single blow; the other held 
it up, and proclaimed it the head of a traitor. The soldiers 
shouted in triumph, hut the multitude generally bnrst out into 
tears and lamentationa 

This tragic spectacle was fax from accomplishing the pur¬ 
pose intended by those who had designed it On the contrary, 
the King’s serene and religious behaTionr at his trial and exe¬ 
cution excited the sympathy and sorrow of many who bad been 
his eiiomios when in power; the injustice and brutality, which 
be bore with so muc^ dignity, overpowered the remembrance 
of the errors of which be had been guilty; and the almost 
universal sense of the iniquity of bis sentence, was a princi¬ 
pal cause of the subsequent restoration of his family to the 
throue. 

^ ** It b«iri^ remarked tbftt the King, tha moment before be etretched 
out bie neck to the exeentioDer, had said to Jsxon, with a Tory eamoBt 
accent, the single word RsusiiBia I great mysteries were supposed to be 
concealed nuder that expression; and the generals vehemently insisted 
(Yith the prelute that he should inform them of the King's meaning. Jnzon 
told them, that the Ring, having frequently charged him to inculcate on 
his son the forgiveness of the murderers, had taken this opportunity, in 
the last nmmeut of his life, when his commands, be supposed, would be 
reganlvd as sacred and inviolable, to reiterate that desire; and that bli 
mild spirit thus tenuinateil its present courae by an act of benevolence 
towards his greatest enemies."—HusiB. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

)f9ntro3e <z Descent on the Sigktands—iaJeen prisoner and £xe* 
euted’^CTurr/rs II. arrives in Scotland—CromwlVs Invaeion 0/ 
Scotland—Battle 0/ Dunbar^CoroncUion 0/ Charles JI — marches 
into England—defeated at Worcester ^-escapee abroad-^ War in 
Scotland under Oeneral hfonk^Oromwell makes himself Lord 
Prolceior of Great Britain and Irelandr^QUneaiTrCB Rising — 
Exploits of Evan Dhu^ of LockiA^ Chief of Ou Camsnms 

Contemporary Sovsreign.^/Vjnt^ : I^ouis XIV. 

1649—1654 

The death of Charlea I. was nowhere more do.(tp]y resented 
than in his native country of Scotland; and the national pride 
of the Scots was the more hurt, that they couM not but be 
conficious that tbc surrender of bis person by their army at 
l!fowcastlc was the event which contributed immediately to 
place him in the hands of his eneinieB. 

The govommcDt, since the Whigaroores’ Raid, had con> 
tinned in the hands of Argyle and the more rigid Presbyterians; 
but even they, no friends to the House of Stewart, were bound 
by the Covenant, which was their rule in all things, to acknow* 
ledge the hereditary descent of th^ ancient Rings, and call to 
the throne Charles, the eldest son of the deceased monarch, 
provided he would consent to unite with his subjects in taking 
the Solemn Lea^rue and Covenant, for the support of Presby¬ 
tery, and the putting down of all other forms of religion. The 
Scottish Parliament met, and resolved accordingly to proclaim 
Charles IT. their lawful sovereign; but, at the same time, not 
to admit him to the actual power as such, until he should give 
security for the religion, unity, and peace of the kingdoms. 
Commissioners were sent to wait upon Charles, who bad re¬ 
tired to the Coutinent, in order to offer him the throne of 
Scotland on these terms. 

The young Prince had already around him counsellors of a 
different character. The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, and 
other Scottish nobles, few in number, but animated hy their 
leader’s courage and zeal, advised him to rqject the proposal of 
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tbo PresbyteriaiiB to recall him to the regal dignity on euch 
conditions, and offered their awords and lives to place him on 
the throne by force of arms. 

It appears thal uharics II., who never had any deep sense 
of integrity, was willing to treat with both of these parties at 
one and the same time; and that he granted a commission to 
the Marquis to attempt a descent on Scotland, taking the 
chance of what might be accomplished by bis far*famed fortune 
and dauntless enterprise, while ho kept a negotiation afloat 
witli the Presbyterian commissioners, in cose of Montrose’s 
failure. 

That intrepid but rash enthusi^ist embarked at Hamburgh, 
with some arms and treasure, supplied by the norihorn courts 
of Europe. His fame drew around him a few of the emigrant 
Koyalists, chiefly Scottish, and he recruited about six hundred 
German mercenaries. His first descent was on the Orkney 
islands, where he forced to aims a few liundrods of unwarlike 
fisherincn. Ho next disembarked on tiic maiulund; but the 
n^itives fled from him, remembering the former excesses of his 
army. Straeban, an officer under Lesley, came upon 
the T^farquis by surprise, near a called Invcrchar- 
ron, on the confines of Ross-shiiu The Orkney men 
made but little resistance; the Germans retired to a wcKjd, and 
theiT surrendered; the few Scottish companions of Montrose 
fouglit bi'avely, but in vain. Many gallant cavaliers were 
made prixoners. Montrose, when the day was irretrievably 
lost, tl^ew off his cloak bearitig the star, and afterwanls changed 
clothes with an ordinary Highland kem, that he might endea¬ 
vour to effect bis escape, and swam across the river Kyle. 
Exhausted with fatigue and hunger, ho was at length t^en 
by a Itoss-shire chief, MacLeo<l of Assiut, who happened to 
be out with a party of his men in anas. The Marquis dis> 
covered himself to this mw, thinking himself secure of favour, 
since Assint had been once his own follower. But, tempted 
by a reward of four hundred bolls of meal, this wretched chief 
delivered his old commander into the unfriendly hands of 
David Lesley.^ 

The Covenanters, when be who had so ofteo made them 

^ Assist was afterwards tried at Bdmburghi for his treachery, bnt by 
moana of bribery and the coirapt iii6uence of the times, he eaceped 
pao iah m eat ^ WiBBaBT. 
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tremble at length deliTered into their hands, celebrated 
their victory with all the eioiltatioD of mean, timid^ and auUen 
spirits, suddenly released from apprehension of imminent danger. 
Montrose was dragged in a sort of triumph from town to 
town, in the mean garb in which he had disguised himself 
for flight. To the honour of the town of Dundee, which, you 
will recollect, had 1)eeti partly plundered and partly burnt by 
Montrose’s forces, during bis eventful progress in 1645, the 
citirens of that town were the first who supplied their fallen 
foe with clothes befitting his rank, with money, and with 
necessaries. The Marqius himself must have fdt this as a 
severe rebuke for the wasteful mode in which he had carried 
on his warfare; and it was a still more piercing reproach to 
the unworthy victors, who now triumphed over a heroic enemy 
in the same manner as they would have done over a detected 
felon. 

While Montrose was confinerl in the house of the Laird of 
Grange, in Fifeshire, he bad almost made his escape through 
the bold stratagem of the Laird's wife, a descendant of the 
house of SomcrvilJa This lady’s address ha^l drenched the 
guards with liquor; and the Marquis, disguised in female attire, 
with wliich she had furnished him, already passed the 
sleeping sentinels, when he was challenged and stoppe^d by a 
halMninken soldier, who harl been rambling about without 
any duty or purpose. The alarm being given, he was £^^aiD 
secured, and the lady's plot was of no avail She escaped 
punishmeut only by her husband’s connection with the ruling 
party. 

^fore Montrose reached Edinburgh, he hod be^ condemned 
by the Parliament to the death of a traitor. The sentence was 
pronounced, without further trial, upon an.act of attainder passed 
whilst he was plundering Aigyle in the winter of 1644; and 
it was studiously aggravated by every species of infamy. 

The Marquis was, according to the special order of Parliament, 
met at the gates by the magistrates, attended by the common 
hangman, who was clad for the time in his own livery. He 
was appointed, as the most influnous mode of execution, to be 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, bis head to be fixed on 
the tolbootb or prison of Edinburgh, bis body to be quartered, 
and his limbs to be placed over the gates of the prindpal towns 
of Scotiand. According to the sentence, be was conducted to 
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jail on a cart, whereon wae fixed a high bench, on which he was 
placed, bound and bareheaded, the horse led by the executioner, 
wearing his bonnet, and the noble prisoner exposed to the scorn 
of the people, who were expected to boot and re^Ue him. But 
the rabble, who came out with the rudest purposes, relented 
when they saw the dignity of bis beuring; and silence, ac¬ 
companied by the sighs and tears of the crowd, attended the 
progiess, winch his enemies had designed should excite other 
emotions. The only observation he made was, that '^the 
ceremonial of Lis entrance had been somewhat fatiguing and 
tedious.” 

Ho was next brought before the Parliament to bear the 
terms of his sentence, where he appeared with the same manly 
mdifiereuce. He gazed around on his assembled enemies with 
as mucli composure as the most uocoricemed spectator; heard 
Loudon, the chancellor, upbraid him, in a long and violent 
dechimation, with the breach of both the first and second 
Covenant; with his cruel warn at the bead of the savage Irish 
and Highland men; and with the murders, treasans, and con* 
fiagrations, which tboy had occasioned. When the chancellor 
had finished, Montrose with diiliculty obtained permission to 
reply. 

lie told the Farliameot, with his usual boldness, that if be 
appeared before them uncovered, and addressed them with 
respect, it was only because the King had acknowledged their 
assembly, by entering into a treaty vdbh them. He admitted 
he had taken the first, or National Covenant, and had acted 
upon it so long as it wus confined to its proper purposes, but 
had dissented from and opposed those who hod used it as a pre¬ 
text for assailing the Hoyal authority. The second, or Solemn 
lioague and Covenant,” he said, bad never taken, and was 
theref ore in no respect bound by it. He had made war by the 
King’s express commission; and although it was impossible, in 
the course of hoBtilities, absolutely to prevent acts of military 
violence, he had always disowned and punished such irregulaii- 
ties. He had never,” he said, ** spilt the blood of a prisoner, 
even in retaliation of the cold-blooded murder of his ofBcers and 
hiends—nay, he bad spared the lives of ^ousands in the very 
shock of battle. His last undertaking,” he continued, was 
carried ou at the express command of Charles II., whom they 
hod proclaimc<l their sovereign, and with whom they were treat- 
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ixLg 2 A such. Therefore, ho desired to be used by them as a man 
and A Christian, to whom many of them hod b^n indebted for 
life and jiroportyi when the fate of war had placed both in hiB 
power. He re<]uired them, in conclusion, to proceed with him 
according to the laws of nature and nations, hut est>ecjally 
according to tliosc uf Scotland, os tiiey tljemBclves would 
expect to be judge({ when they stood at the bar of Almighty 
God.’' 

The sentence already mentioned was then read to the un* 
daunted prisoner, on which he obeerred, he was more honoured 
in having bis head set on the prison, for the cause in w hich be 
died, than he would have been had they decreed a golden 
atutuo to be erected to him in the market-place, or in having 
bis picture in the King’s bedchamber As to the distribution 
of bis limbs, he said he wished he bad flesh enough to send 
some to each city of Kurope, in memory of the cause in which 
he died. He spent the night in reducing these ideas into 
poetiy.^ 

Early on the morning of the next day he was awakened by 
the drums and trumpets calling out the guards, by orders of 
Parliament, to attend on hU execution. Al&s !” he stud, J 
have given these g<)od folks much trouble while alive, and do 1 
continue to be a terror to them on the day I am to diel” 

The clergy importuned him, urging repentance of his sius, 
and oifeiing, on his expressing such compunction, to relieve him 
from the scuteneo of excommunication, under which he laboured. 
Ho calmly replied, that though the excommunication ha<l been 
rashly pronounced, yet it gave him pain, and he desired to be 
freed from it, if a relaxation could be obtained, by ex})ressiQg 
penitence for his oflences as a man; but that ho had committed 
none in Ids duty to bis prince and country, and, therefore, bad 
none to acknowledge or repent of. 

^ The following lines were written with the poiot of a diamood upon 
the window of bis prisou 

** r^et tlifu bestow on every sirtbt §, Urub. 

TbflU open all my veins, that J may nwim 
To thee, luy Uaki‘r, ni thsi cjimson lake; 

Theo pLace my p^ljoil'd head upou a aUko 
Better my i^hen, etrew them m the air. 

Lforii! atuce thoQ kuoweat where aU these aUmii are, 

I'd hopeful tbonlt recover ouce my dost, 

Aad coiiSdeDt tbool't raiae ue with lha just.' 

I Aiet-^polAt of the ooDpaaa. 
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JohoBtoue of Waniston, an emiueat Covenauter, intruded 
himself on the noble prisoner, while he was combing the long 
curled )im which he wore as a cavalier. Wanifiton, a gloomy 
fanatic, hinted os :f it were hut an idle employment at so 
solemn a time. I will arrange my head as I please to-day, 
while it is still my answered Montrose; “ to*moiTOW it 

will be yours, and you may deal with it as you list.’' 

The Marquis walked on foot, from the prison to the Gross- 
market, the common place of execution for the basest felons, 
where a gibbet of extraordinary height, with a scaffold covered 
with block cloth, was erected. Here lie was again pressed by 
the Presbyterian clergy to own his guilt. Their cruel and 
illiberal olliciousness could not disturb the serenity of his 
temper. To exaggerate the infamy of his punishment, or 
rather to show the mean spite of his enemies, a l^ok, containing 
the ])rinted history of bis exploits, was bung around his neck 
by the hangman. This insult, likewise, he treated with con¬ 
tempt, saying, he accounted bu^ a record of his services to his 
prince as a symbol equally honourable with the bodge of the 
Garter, which the King bad bestowed on him. In all other 
particulars, Montrose bore himself with the saioe culm dignity, 
and finally submitted to execution with such resolved courage, 
that many, even of his bitterest enemies, wept on the occasion. 
He Buli’ered on the 21st of May 1650. 

Argyle, the mortal foe of Slontrose, exulted in private over 
the death of his enemy, but abstained from appearing in 
Parliament when he was condemned, aud from witnessing his 
execution. He is even said to have shod tears when he* heard 
the scene rehearsed. His son, Lord Lorn, was leas scrupulous) 
he looked on his feudal enemy’s last moments, and even watched 
the blows of the executioner's axe, while be dissevered the head 
from the body. His cruelty was requited in the subsequent 
reign; and indeed Heaven soon after made manifest the folly, 
as well as guilt, which destroyed this celebrated commander, at 
a time when approaching war might have rendered his talents 
ixivaluablo to his country. 

Other noble Scottish blood was spilt at the same time, both 
at home and in England. The Marquis of Huntly, who had 
always acted for the King, though be ha<f injured his affairs by 
his hesitation to co-operate with Montrose, was beheaded at 
Edinburgh; and ITrry, who had been sometimes the enemy, 
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Bometimda the follower of Montroee^ was executed with othen 
of the Marquifi’e priocipal followers. 

The unfortunate Duke of Hamiltoti, a mao of a gentle but 
indeciBive character, was taken, ae 1 have told you, in his attempt 
to invade England and deliver the King, whom he eeeius to 
have served with fidelity, though he fell under his suspicion, and 
even suffered a long imprisonment 1^ the Royal order. While 
be was confined at Windsor, Charles, previous to his trial, was 
brought there by the soldiers. The dethroued King was permitted 
a momentary interview with the subject, who had lost fortune 
and liberty iu bis cause. Ilamilton buret into tears, and flung 
himself at the King’s feet, exchuming, ^‘My dear master!^— 
I have been a dear master to you indeed/* said Charles, kindly 
raising Ijim. After the execution of the King, Ilamilton, with 
the Earl of Holland, Lord Capel, and others, who had promoted 
the rising of the Royalists on different points, were condemned 
to be beheaded. A stout old cavalier, Sir John Owen, was one 
of the number. When the sentence was pronounced, bo ex¬ 
claimed it was a great honour to a poor Wclsli knight to be 
beheaded with so many nobles, a<lding, with an oath, I thought 
they would have hanged me.” This gallant old man’s life was 
spared, when his companions in misfortune were executed. 

While these bloody scenes were proceeding, the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Scottish Parliament continued to carry on the 
treaty with Charles II. He bad nearly broken it off, when 
Montrose’s execution was reported to him j but a sense of his 
own duplicity in maintmniug a treaty with the Parliament, 
while he gave Montrose a commission to invade and make war 
on them, smothered bis complete on the subject. At length 
Charles, seeing no other resource, agreed to accept the crown 
of Scotland on the terms offered, which were those of the most 
absolute compliance with the will of the Scottish Parliament in 
dvil affaire, and with the pleasure of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk in ecclesiastical concerns. Above all, the young ^ng 
promised to take upon him the obligations of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and to further them by every 
means iu bis power. On these conditions the treaty 
was concluded; Charles sailed from Holland, and 
arriving on the coast of Scotland, landed near the mouth of the 
river Spey, and advanced to Stirling. 

Scotland was at this time divided into three parties, highly 
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inimical to each other. There was, fibst, the rigid Presby¬ 
terians, of whom Argyle was the leader. This was the faction 
which had, since the Whigamores’ Iluid, been in possesBion of 
the supreme power of guTemment, and with its leaders the King 
bad made the treaty in Holland. Secondly, the moderate 
PresbyterianB, called the Engagers, who had joined with 
Hamilton in his incursion into England. These were headed 
by the Earl of Lanark, who succeeded to the dukedom of 
Hamilton on the execution of bis brother; by Lauderdale, a 
man of yery considerable talents; Dunfermline and others. 
Tdiedly, there was the party of the Absolute Loyalists, friends 
and foUoweis of Monticee; such as the Marquis of Huntly, 
XiOrd Ogiivy, a few other nobles and gentlemen, and some 
Highland cMcfs, too ignorant and too remotely utuated to bare 
any influence in state affairs. 

As all these three parties acknowledged, with more or less 
warmth, the sovereignty of King Obarlce, it might have seemed 
no very difficult matter to have united them in the same 
patriotic purpose of nuuutmning the national independence of. 
the kingdom. But successful resistance to the English was a 
task to which the high Presbyterians, being the ruling party, 
thought themselves perfectly competeut. Indeed they enter- 
tained the most presumptuous confidence in their own strength, 
and their clergy assured them, that so for from the aid of either 
Engagers or Malignaots being profitable to them in the common 
defence, the presence of any such profane asBistants would draw 
down the curse of Heaven on the cause, which, if trusted to the 
bands of true Covenanters only, could not fail to prosper. 

Argyle, therefore, and bis friends, received the young King 
with all the outward marks of profound respect But they 
took care to gifc him his own will in no one particular. They 
excluded from attendance on his person all his English adher* 
ents, suspicious of their attachment to Prelacy and malignant 
opinions. The ministers beset with exhortations and 
sermons of immoderate length, introduced on all occasions, and 
exhausting the patience of a young prince, whose strong sense 
of the ridiculous, and impatience of serious subjects, led him to 
receive with heartfelt contempt aud disgust the homdy eloquence 
of the long-winded orators. The preachers also gave him 
offence, by choosing frequently for their themes the sins of his 
father, the idolatry of his mother, who was a Catholic, and what 
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they frankly termed hie own ill-disguised disposition to mahgnity. 
They numbered up the judgments which, they affirmed, these 
Bins had brought on his father’s house, and they prayed that 
they might not be followed by similar punishments upon Charles 
hin\self. These ill-timed and ill-judged admonitions were so 
often repeated, as to impress on the young King’s mind a feeling 
of dislike and disgust, with which he remembered the Presl^- 
tcriun preachers and their doctrines as long as he lived. 

Sometimes their fanaticism and want of judgment led to 
ridiculous BocncB. It is smd, that on one occasion a devout 
lady, who lived opposite to the Royal lodgings, saw from her 
window the young King engagc<l in a game at cards, or some 
other frivolous amusoTnent, which the rigour of the Covenauters 
denounced as sinful. The lady communicated this important 
discovery to her minister, and it reached the ears of the Com¬ 
mission of the Kirk, who named a venerable member of their 
body to rebuke the monarch personally for this act of backsliding. 
The clergyman to whom this delicate commission was entrust«^ 
was a shrewd old mao, who s:\w no great wisdom in the [iro- 
ceedings of his brethren, but executed their commands with 
courtly dexterity, and summed up his ghostly admonition with 
a request, that when his Majesty indulged in similar recreations, 
he would be pivased to take the precaution of shutting the 
windows. The King laughed, and was glad to escaiie so well 
from the apprehended lecture. But events were fast approach¬ 
ing which had do jesting aspect. 

Eugland, to which you must now turn your attention, hml 
totally changed its outward constitution since the death of the 
King. Cromwell, who, using the victorious army as his tools, 
was already in the real possession of the supreme power, had 
still more tasks than one to accomplish before he dared venture 
to assume the external appearance of it He suffered, therefore, 
the diminished and mutilated House of Commons to exist for a 
season, during which the pbUofiopliical Kepublicana of the party 
passed resolutions that monarchy should never be again estab¬ 
lished in England; that the power of the Executive Qoveni- 
ment should t>e legged in a Council of State; and that the 
House of Lords should be al>o]ished« 

Meantime, Cromwell led in person a part of his victorious 
army to Ireland, which had been the scene of more frightful 
disorders than England, or even Scotland These had begun 
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by the Catholic inhabitants rising upon the Prot^stioits, and 
murdering many thousands of them in what is termed the 
Irish Massacre. This bad been followed by a general war be¬ 
tween the opposite parties in religion^ but at length the address 
of the Duke of Orinondi as devoted u loyalist as Montrose^ 
contrived to engage a large portion of the Catholics on the side 
of Charles; and Ireland became the place of refuge to all the 
Cavaliers, or remmns of the Royal party, who began to assume 
a formidable appearance iu that islancL Tbc arrival of Cromwell 
suddenly changed this gleam of fortune iuto cloud and storm. 
Wherever this fated general appeared he was victorioui*, and in 
Irehmd, iu order perhaps to strike terror into a fierce people 
(for Oliver Cromwell was not bloodthirsty by disposition), be 
made dreadful execution among the vanquisbed, particularly 
at tlie storming of the town of Drogheda, where his troops 
sparoAl ncitlier sex nor age. He now returned to England, 
with even greater terror attuebed to bis name than before. 

The new Commonwe<dtb of England had no intention that 
the son of the King w}ii>m they had put to death should be 
suffered to c^^tablish himself qtiietly in the sistei* iangdom of 
Scotland, 4ind enjoy the {K>wer, when opportunity offered, of 
again calling to arms his numerous adherents in England, and 
distujbing, or perhaps destroying, their Dcw-m^>dellcd republic. 
They were resolved to prevent this danger by making war on 
Scotland, while still wc^ikcned by her domestic diseenBions; and 
coiTipclling her to adopt the constitution of a republic, and to 
become confederated with their own. This propir.al was of 
course haughtily rijected by the Scots, as it implied a rcnuucia* 
tion at once of king aud kirk, and a total alteration of the 
Scottish constitution in civil and ecclesiastical government. 
The ruling parties of both natious, therefore, prepared for the 
contest. 

The rigid Presbyterians in Scotland showed now a double 
anxiety to exclude from their army all, however otherwise 
well qualified to assist in such a crisis, whom they regarded as 
suspicious, whether as absolute xnaliguauts, or as approaching 
nearer to their own doctrines, by professing only a moderate 
and tolerant attachment to Presbytery. 

Yet even without the assistance of these excluded parties, 
the Oonvention of Estates assembled a fine army, fnll of men 
enthusiastic in the cause in which they were abrat to fight; 
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and feeling ^all the impulisc which conld be given by the rude 
eloquence of their favourite zuinieterB. Unfortuuutely the 
preachers ware uot diapoeed to limit themselves to the task of 
animating the courage of the Boldiers; but were bo presumptuous 
as to interfere with aud control the plans of the gener^ and 
movements of tlie unny. 

The army of England, consisting almost entirely of Inde¬ 
pendents, amongst whom any man who chose might assume 
the office of a clergyman, resembled the Presbyterian troops 
of Scotland; for both armi^ professed to appeal to Heaven 
for the justice of their cause, and both resounded with psalms, 
prayers, exhortations, and religious exercises, to confinn the 
faith, and animate the zeal of the soldiers. Both like wise 
used the same language in their proclamations against each 
other, and it was such as implied a war rather on account of 
religion than of temporal interests. The Scottish proclama¬ 
tions declared the army commanded by Cromwell to be a 
union of the most perverse heretical sectorieB, of every di lie rent 
perBuasioo, agreeing in nothing, saving their desire to effect 
the ruin of the unity and discipline of the Christian Church, 
and the destruction of the Covenant, to which most of their 
leaders bad sworn fidelity. The army of Cromwell replied to 
them in the same style. They declared that they valued the 
Christian Church ten thousand times more than their own 
lives. They protested that they were not only a rod of iron to 
dash asunder the common enemies, but a hedge (though un¬ 
worthy) about the divine vineyard. As for the Covenant, tliey 
protested that, were it uot for making it an object of idolatry, 
they would be content, if culled upon to encounter the Scots 
in this quarrel, to place that national eng.igcmcnt on the point 
of their pikes, and let God himself judge whether they or their 
opponents had best observed its obligations. 

Although the contending nations thus nearly resembled 
each other in their ideas and language, there was betwixt the 
Scottish and English soldiers one difference, and it proved a 
material one. In the English army the officers insisted upon 
being preachers, and tliough their <loctrina was wild enough, 
their ignorance of theology had no effect on military events. 
But with the Scots, the Presbyterian clergy were unhappily 
seized with the opposite rage of acting as officers and 
generals, and thoii skill in their own profession of divinity 
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cotUd Dot redeem the errors which they committed ia the art 
of war. 

Fairfax haring declined the command of the English army, 
his coDBcience (for was a Presbyterian) not permittiug 
him to engage in the war, Cromwell accepte<i with joy the 
supreme military authority, and prepared for tho mvasion of 
Scotland. 

The wars between the sister kingdoms seemed now about 
to be rekindled, aft^er the interval of two-thirds of a century; 
and notwithstanding the greatly superior power of England, 
there was no room for absolute confidence Id her ultimate 
success. The Scots, though divi<led into parties, so far as 
church government was concerned, were unanimous in ac¬ 
knowledging the right of King Charles, whereas the English 
were far from making common cause against his claims. On 
the contrary, if the stem army of sectaries, now about to take 
the field, should sustain any great disaster, the Cavaliers of 
Englaixl, witli great part of the Presl»yterians in tliat country, 
were alike disposed to put the King once more at the head of 
the government; so that tho fate not of Scotland alone, but 
of England also, wa<i committed to the event of the present 
war. 

Neither were the anuies and generals opposed to each other 
imworthy of the struggle* If tho army of Cromwell consisted 
of veteran soldieiB, inured to constant victory, that of Scotland 
was fresh, numerous, and masters of their own strong country, 
which was the destined scene of action* If Cromwell had de¬ 
feated the moat celebrated generals of the Cavaliers, David 
Lesley, the effective commaiider-in-chicf in Scotland, had been 
yi<^tor over Montrose, more renowned perhaps than any of them. 
If Cromwell was a general of the most decisive character, cele¬ 
brated for the battles which he luul won, Lesley was, by early 
education, a trained soldier, more skilful than his antagonirt 
in taking positions, defending passes, and all the previous 
arrangements of a campaign. With those advantages otx the 
diilercot sides, the erent&l struggle commenced. 

Early in summer of 1650 Cromwell invaded Scotland 
at the head of his veteran and wclkiisciplitied troops* But, on 
marching through Berwickshire and East Lothian, he found 
that the country was abandoned by the population, and stripped 
of eveiything which ooold simply the hostile army. Nothing 
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woA to be seen B&ye old spectre •looking womeBi clothed in 
white flaoBel, who told the English officers that all the men 
had taken urms, imder command of the barons. 

Subsisting chicHj on the provisions Bup]>1icd by a fleet, 
which, Kailiog along the coas^ accompanied his movementB, 
the English general approached the capital, where Lesley had 
fixed his licadquartera. The right wing of the Scottish army 
rested u]h)q the high grounds at the rise of the mountain called 
Arthur^B Seat, and the left wing was posted at Leith; while 
the high hank, formerly caUe<] licith Walk, made n part of bis 
lines, which, defended by a numerous artillery, completely pro¬ 
tected the metropolis. Cromwell ekirmbbed with the Scottish 
advanced posts near to Reetalrig, hut his cuirassicra were so 
warmly encountered that they gained no advantage, and their 
genera) was obligt^d to withdraw to Musselburgh. His next 
effort was made from the westward. 

The English army made a circuit from the coast, proceeding 
inland to Colinton, Rcdhall, and other pla(teB near to the eastern 
extremity of the Pontland hills, from which Cromwell hoped 
to advance on Edinbtirgh. But Lesley was immediately on his 
guard. He left his positioD betwixt Edinburgh and lAUth, and 
took up one which covered the city to the westward, and was 
protect^ by the Water of Leith, aud the several outs, drains, 
and milMeads, at Saughton, Coltbridgc, and the homos and 
villages in that quarter. Here Cromwell again found the Scots 
in order of battle, and again was obliged to withdraw after a 
distant cannonade. 

The necessity of returning to the neighbourhood of his fleet 
obliged Cromwell to march back to his encampment at Mussel- 
burgh. Nor was he permitted to remain there in quiet At 
the dead of night a strong body of cavalry, called the regiment 
of the Eirk, well armed at all points, broke into the English 
lines, with loud cries of God and the Kirk! all U ours \ ” It 
was vdth some dilhculty that Cromwell rallied his soldiem upon 
this sudden alarm, in which he sustained considerable loss, 
though the a£S£dlanta were finally compelled to retreat. 

The situation of the English army now became critical; their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, the communication with the 
fleet grew daily more precarious, while Lesley, with the same 
prudence which had hitherto guided his defence, baffled all the 
schemes of the English leader, without expoaing his army to the 
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risk of a geaeral action; until Cromwell, fairly outgeneralled 
by the address of his enemy, was compeUed to retire towards 
England. 

Lesley, on his part, left his encampment without delay, for 
the pur;) 08 e of intercepting the retreat of the English. Mov¬ 
ing by a shorter line than Cromwell, who was obliged to keep 
the coast, he took poeseasion with his army of the skirts of 
Lammcroioor, a ridge of hills terminating on the sea near the 
town of Dunbar, alx)undmg with difficult passes, all of which 
be occupied strongly. Here be proposed to await the attack 
of the English, with every chance, nay, almost with the certainty, 
of gaining a great and decisive victory. 

Cromwell was reduced to much perplexity. To force his 
way, it was necessary to attack a tremendous pass called Cock- 
bum’s path, where, according to Cromwell’s own description, one 
roan might do more to defend than twelve to make way. And 
if he engagetl in this deei)erate enterprise, he was liable to be 
iwaulted by the numerous forces of Lesley in flank and rear. 
He saw all the danger, and entertained thoughts of embarking 
his foot on board of his ships, and cutting hia own way to 
England as he best could, at the head of his cavalry. 

At thin moment, the interference of the Presbyterian 
preachers, and the influence which they possessed over the 
Scottish army and its general, mined this fair promise of success. 
Ill spite of all the prudent remonstrances of Lesley, they in¬ 
sisted that the Scottish army should be led fmm their strong 
position, to attack the English apon equal groimd. This, in 
the language of Scripture, they c^ed going down against the 
Philistines at GilgaL 

Cromwell had slept at the Duke of Roxburglie’s house, called 
Broxmoutb, half a mile east of Dunbar, and his army was 
stationed in the park there, when he received news that the 
Scots were leaving their fastnesses, and about to hazard a battle 
on the level plain. He exclaimed, “ That God hsul delivered 
them into his bandsand calling for his burse, placed himself 
at Uie head of his troops. Coining to the bead of a regiment 
of XiOncashire men, he fonnd one of their officers, while they 
were in the act of marching to battle, in a fit of sudden 
enthusiasm holding forth or preaching to the men. Cromwell 
also listened, and seemed affected by hia discourse, this 
moment the sun showed his broad orb on the level surface of 
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the Bt&y which is close to the ecene of actioo. Let the Lord 
arise,” he said, and let hia enemies be scattered; ” and presently 
after, looking upon the field where the battle had now commenced, 
he addefi, “I profess they flee.” 

Cromwell’a hopes did not deceive him. The hastily nosed 
Scottish levies, thus presumptuously opposed to the veteran 
soldiers of the English commander, proved unequal to 
^ stand the shock. Two regiments fought bravely and 
were almost all cut off; but the greater part of Lesley’s army 
fell into confusion without much resistance. Great slaughter 
ensued, and many prinoners were made, whom the cruelty of the 
English government destined to a fate hitherto unknown in 
Christian warfare. They transported to the English settlements 
in America those unfortunate captives, subjects of an independent 
kingdom, who bore arms by order of their own lawful govern* 
meat, and there sold them for slaves. 

The decisive defeat at Dunbar opened the whole of the south 
of Scotland to OromwclL Tbo Independents found a few friends 
and brother sectaries among the gentry, who had been hitherto 
deterred, by the fear of the Presbyterians, from making their 
opinions public. Almost all the strong places on the south side 
of the Forth were won by the arms of the English or yielded by 
the timidity of their defender. Edinburgh Castle was but* 
rendered, not without suspicion of gross treachery * and Tan* 
tallon, ITume, RosUn, and Borthwick, with other fortresses, 
fell into their hands. 

Internal disBension added to the calamitous state of Scotland. 
The Committee of Estates, with the Sing, and the remainder 
of Lcflley^s army, retreatetl to Stirling, where they still hoped to 
make a stand, by defending the pas.s68 of the Forth. A Parlia' 
ment, held at Perth, was in this extremity disposed to relax in 
the extreme rigour of its exclusive doctrines, and to admit into 
the army, which it laboured to reinforce, such of the moderate 
Presbyterians, or Engagers, and even of the Royalists and 
Malignants, as were inclined to make a formal confession of 
thdr former errors. The Royalists readily enough cotnpUed with 
this requisition; hut as their pretended repentance was generally 
regarded as a mere farce, submitted to that they might obtain 
leave to bear arms for the King, the stricter Presbyterians 
looked upon this compronuse with Malignants as a sinful seek* 
ing for help from Egypt The Presbyterians of the western 
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counties, in particular, carried this opinion so far, as to think 
this period of national distress an auspicious time for disclaiming 
the King's interest and titles Refusing to allow that the victory 
of Dunbar was owinf: to the military skill of Cromwell and the 
(liBciplined valour of bis troops, they set it down as a chastise¬ 
ment justly indicted on the Scottish nation for espousing the 
Royal cause Under this separate banner there assembled an 
army of about four thrnieand men, commanded by Kerr and 
Strachan. They were resolved, at the same time, to oppose the 
English invnsion, and to fight with the King’s forces, and thus 
embroil the kingdom in a threefold war. The leaders of tins third 
party, who were called Remonstrators, made a smart attai^k on a 
large body of English troops, stationed in Hamilton under General 
Lambert, and were at first successful; but falling into disorder, 
owing to their very success, they were dtimately defeated. Kerr, 
one of their leaders, was wounded, and made prisoner; and 
Stmehan soon afterwanls revolted, and joined the English army. 

Cromwell, in the meanwhile, made the fairest promises to all 
who would listen to him, and lal>onred, not altogether in vain, 
to impress the rigid Presbyterian party with a belief, that they 
hail better join with the lDde|>endeDt^ although diRallowing of 
chureh-goTemment, and thus obtain peace and a close alliance 
with England, than adhere to the cause of the King, who, 
with his father’s bouse, hail, he siu<l, been so long the troublers 
of Israel. And here I may interrupt the course of public events, 
to tell you an anecdote not generally known, but curious as 
illustrating the character of Cromwell, 

Shortly after the battle of Dim bar, Cromwell visited Glasgow; 
and on Sunday attended the Preebyterian service in the principal 
church of that city. The preacher, a rigid Presbyterian, was 
nothing intimidated by the presence of the English general; but 
entering freely upon state affairs, which were then a common topic 
in the pulpit, he preached boldly on the errors and heresies of 
the Independent sectaries, insist^ on the duty of resisting their 
doctrines, and even spoke with little respect of the person of 
Oromwell himself. An officer who sat behind Cromwell 
whispered something in his ear more than once, and the general 
as o^n seemed to impose silence upon him. The enriosity of 
the congregation was strongly excited. At length the service 
was ended, and Cromwell was in the act of leaving the chimch, 
when be east his eyes on one Wilson, a mechanic who bad 

34 
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resided at Glasgow, aod called oa bim by name. The man no 
fiooner eaw the geanral take notice of him than be ran away. 
Cromwell directed that he should be followed and brought 
fore him, but without injnry. At the same time he sent a civil 
message to the clergyxoaD who had preached, desiring to see 
him at bis quartern. These tliings augmented the curiosity of 
the town’s people; and when they saw Wilson led as prisoner to 
the general’s apartments, many remained about the door, watch* 
iug the result. Wilson soon returned, and joyfully showed his 
acquaintances some money which the English general had given 
him to drink hia health. His business with Cromwell was 
easily explmiicd. This man had been son of a footman who 
had attended James VI. to England. By some accident Wilson 
had served his apprenticeship to a shoemaker in the same town 
whore Cromwell’s father lived, had often played with Master 
Oliver while they were both children, and had obliged him by 
making balls and other playthings for him. When Wilson saw 
that his old companion recognised him, he ran away, because, 
recollecting his father had been a servant of the Royal 
family, be thought tho general, who was known to have brought 
the late Ring to the block, might nourish ill-will against all 
who were connected with him. But Cromwell had received him 
kindly, spoken of their childish acqa^tance, and gave him some 
money. The familiarity with which he seemed to treat him 
encouraged Wilson to ask his former friend what it was that 
passed Ix^twizt the officer and him, when the preacher was 
thundering from the pulpit s^aiost the sectaries and their 
general. He called the dergyman an insolent rascal,” s^d 
Cromwell, not unwilling, perhaps, that his forbearance should be 
ina<]e public, *^and asked my leave to pull him out of the pulpit 
by the ears; and 1 commanded him to sit still, telling him the 
minister was one fool, and he another.” This anecdote serves 
to show Cromwell’s recollection of persons and facea He next 
gave audience to the preacher, and used arguments with him 
which did not reach the public; but were so convincing, that 
the minister pronounced a second discourse in the erening, in a 
tone much mitigated towards Independency and its professors. 

While the south of Scotland was overawed, and the Western 
Remoiistrators were dispersed by CromweU, the Scottish Parlia 
ment, though retired beyond the Forth, still maintained a 
show of de^ed oppoaitiotL They resolved upon the coronation 
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of Charles, a ceremott; hitherto deferred, but which they deter¬ 
mined DOW to perform, ss a golemD pled^ of their resolution to 
support the constitution and religion of Scotland to the lust. 

But the melanrl.jly solemnity had been nearly prercDted by 
the absence of the principal persouage. Charles, disgusted with 
the invectives of til c* Presbyterian clergy, and perhaps remember¬ 
ing the fate of his father at Kewcastle, formed a hasty purpose 
of flying from the Presbyterian ramp. He had not been 
sufficiently aware of the weakness of the Royalists, wbo recom¬ 
mended this wild step, and he actually went off to the hills. 
But he found only a few nighlandcre at Olova,' without the 
appearance of an army, which he had promised himself, and was 
easily induced to return to the camp with a psvrty who had been 
(h^spalchcd in pursuit of him. 

Thin excursion, which was callefl tbie Starts did not greatly 
tend to increase coofldence betwixt the young King and his 
Presbyterian counsellors. The ceremony of the 
coronation was performed with such sclemoitiee as 
the time admitted, but mingle^l with circumstances 
which must have b^n highly disgusting to Charles. The con¬ 
firmation of the Covenant was introduced as an essential part 
of the solemnity; and the coronation was preceded by a na- 
tioTial fast and humiliation, expressly held on account of the 
sins of the Rnyal family. A suspected hand, that of the 
Marquis of Argyle, placed an insecure crown on the head of 
the soQ,^ whoso father be bad been one of the principal instru¬ 
ments in dethroning. 

These were bad omens. But, on the other band, the King 
enjoyed more liberty than before ; most of the Engagers had 

^ Ills vilisge of Clo?s in Bitosted in the northern evtreoiHy of Forfsr- 
ibire, near to the sonree of the South Bek, in a glen of the Orampiaoe, 
aloog which that river Sowa in a sonih-eaatward direction for upwards of 
ten 2Dilea» issuing at length into a more open course in the romantic 
vicinity of Cortachy Castlci, a seat of the Bari of AirUe. 

' ** Upon that occasion, the King, clad In a prince's robe, walked in 
procession from the hall of the palace to the church, the spurs, sword 
of state, sceptre, ami crown being carried before him by the principal 
nobility. It was remarkable, that upon this occasion the crown was 
borne by the unhappy Marquis of Argyle, who was put to death in no 
very l^al manner immeiliatcly after tho Restoration, using upon the 
scaffold these remarkable words, plaoeil the crown on the Klug's head, 
and iu rewawl he bringe mine to the block.*"— See Nint^ ^th€ JU^aUa 
nf SeoUand^ 
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resumed their eeata in Parliament; and many Boyidifit officeri 
were recdved into the army. 

Determined at this time not to be tempted to a diaadvan- 
tageouB battle, tbe King:, who assumed the command of the 
anny in person, took up a line in front of Stirling having in 
his front tbe river of Carron. Cromwell approached, but could 
neither with prudence attack the Scots in their lines, nor find 
means of inducing them to hazard a battle, unless on great ad« 
vantage. After the armies bad confronted each other for more 
than a month, Cromwell despatched Colonel Overton into Fife, 
to turn the left flank of the Scottish army, and intercept their 
supplies. Ho was encountered near the town of inverkeithing 
by the Scots, commanded by Holbom and Browu. Tbe first 
of these officem behaved basely, and perhaps treacherously. 
Brown fought well and bravely, but finally sust^ng a total 
defeat, was made prisoner, and afterwards died of grief. 

The situation of the main Scottish army, under Charles, 
became hazardous after this defeat, for their position waa 
rondcred precarious by the footing which the English obtained 
in the counties of Fife and Kinross, which enabled them 
to intercept the King's supplies and communioations from the 
north. In this distressed situation Charles adopted a bold and 
decisive measure. He rcaolved to transfer tbe war from Scot¬ 
land to England and suddenly raising his camp, he moved to 
the south-westward by rapid marches, hoping to rouse hia 
friends in England, to arms, before Cromwell could overtake 
him. But tbe Cavaliers offEngland were now broken and 
dispirited, and were, besides, altogether unprep^d for this hasty 
invasion, which seemed rather the effect of despair than the 
result of deliberate and settled resolution. The Presbyterians, 
though rather inclined to the Royal cause, were still less dis¬ 
posed to hazard a Junction with him, until terms of mutual 
accommodation could be settled. They were divided and 
uncertain, while the republicans were resolved and active. 

Tbe English mili tia assembled under Lambert to oppose 
Charles in front, and Cromwell followed close in his rear, to 
take every advantage that could offer. The Scots reached tbe 
city of Worcester without much opposition, where 
the militia, commanded by Lambert and the regu¬ 
lar forces under Cromwell, attacked tbe Royalists 
with a force double their number. Clarendon and other 
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Engligb authors repreaeat the ScottiBb army as maJung little 
resistance. Cromwell, on the contrary, talks of the battle of 
Worcester, in his peculiar phraseology, as “ a stilT business—a 
very glorious mere} —as stiff a contest as he had ever beheld. 
But, well or ill disputed, the day was totally lost. Three 
thousand men weie slain in the field, ten thousand were taken, 
and such of them as survived their wounds, and the horrors of 
overcrowded jails, were shipped off to the plantations as slaves. 

Charles, after beholding the ruiu of his cause, and having 
given sufficient ])roofs of pcrsottal valour, escaped from the field, 
and conceded himself in obscure retreats, under various dis¬ 
guises. At one time he was obliged to hide himscli in the 
l)OughB of a spreading oak-tree; hence called the Boyal Oak. 
At another time he rode before a lady, Mrs. Lane, in the qua¬ 
lity of a groom; and in this disguise passed through a part of 
the Parliament forces. After infinite fatigue, many romantic 
adventures, and the most imminent risk of discovery, be at 
length escaped by sea, and for eight yearn i^ntinued to wander 
from one foreign court to another, a poor, neglected, and in¬ 
sulted adventurer, the cldmant of thrones which he seemed 
destined never to possess. 

The defeat at Worcester was a deathblow to the resistance 
of the King’s party in Scotland. Tho Parliament, driven from 
Stirling to the Highlands, endeavoured in vain to assemble 
new forces. The English troops, after Cromwell’s departure, 
were placed under the command of General Monk, who now 
begau to moke a remarkable figure in those times. He was a 
gentleman of good birth, bad been in arms for the King's ser¬ 
vice, but being made prisoner, had finally embraced the party 
of the Parliament, and fought for them in Ireland. He was 
accounted a bravo and skilful commander, totally free from the 
spirit of fanaticism so general in the army of Cromwell, and a 
man oi deep sagacity, and a cold reserved temper. Under 
Monk’s conduct, seconded that of Overton, Alured, and 
other Parliamentaiy officeis, the cities, castles, and fortresses of 
Scotia ad were reduced one after another. The partial resist¬ 
ance of the wealthy seaport of Dundee, in ]»articular, was 
punished with the extremities of fire and sword, 
so that Mo'itrose, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews be- 
came terrified, and surrender^ without opposition. 

The castle of Duoottar, in Kincardineshire, the hereditary 
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fortrees of the Earle Mariscbal, made an honourable defence 
under George Ogjlvy of Barras. It ie situated upon a rock, 
almost separated from the land by a deep rayloe on the one aide, 
and overhanging the ocean on the other. ^ lu this strong fortress 
the Honours of Scotland, as they were called, had been deposited 
after the battle of Dunbar. These were the crown, sceptre, 
and BW'ord of state, the symbols of Scottish sovereignty, which 
were regarded by the nation with peculiar veneration. The 
terror was great lest pledges, witli which the national honour 
was BO intimately connected, should faU into the hands of 
foreign schismatics and republicans. On the otlier hand, the 
English, ardently desirous to possess tl^eznselvea of these tro¬ 
phies (^0 rather that they had formed a disproportioned idea 
of their intrinsic value), b^ieged the castle closdy, and block¬ 
aded it by sea and Umd. As provisions began to f^, the 
governor foresaw that further defence must speedily become 
impossible; and, with the assistance of Mr. Granger, minister 
of EiiincfF, he formiMl a stratagem for securing the ancient and 
venerable rtgalia from tbe threatened dishonour. The first 
preparation was to spread a report that these national treasures 
had been carried abroad by Sir John Keith, a younger son of 
the Earl Marischal, ancestor of tbe family of Kintore. Mrs. 
Granger, tbe ministeris wife, was the principal agent in the 
subsequent part of tbe scheme. Having obtedned of the Eng¬ 
lish general the permission to bring out of the castle some 
hards (or bundles) of lint, which she said was her property, 
she had the courage and address to conceal the regalia within 
the bards of lint, and carried them boldly through the English 
camp, at the risk of much iU-usage, had she been discovered in 
an attempt to deprive the greedy soldiery of their prey. Mrs. 
Granger played her part so boldly, that she iujiposed on the 
general himself, who courteously sauted her, and helped her 
to mount on horseback as she left the encampment, little 
guessing with what a valuable part of his expect booty she 
was loaded. Arriving with her precious charge at Kinneff, 
the minister buried the relics of royalty under the pulpit of 
his church, and visited them from time to time, in order to 
wrap them in fresh i)ackages, and preserve them from injury. 
Suspicion attached to the Governor of Donottar; and when 

^ On the esstem coast, nigh to the town of Stonehaven, and seventeen 
miles south of Aberdeen. 
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the castle wag finally suirenderedi for want of provisions, bo was 
rigorously dealt with, imprisoned, and even tortured, to make 
him discover where the regalia were concealed. His lady, who 
had been active iu tLc stratagem, was subjected to Mitnilor sever¬ 
ities, as were also the minister of Kinneff and his courageous 
spouse. All, however, persisted in keeping the secret. Be- 
wards were distributed, after the Restoration, to those who had 
been concerned in saving the Honoiu^s, but they do not appear 
to have been very accurately accommodated to the merits of 
the parties. Sir John Keith, whose name had only been used 
in the transaction as a blind, to put the English on a wrong 
scent, was created Earl of Kintore, and Ogilvy was made a 
baronet; but the courageous minister, with his heroic wife, 
were only rewarded with a ]>cneioa in money. 

Tlio Wns and castles of Scotland being thus reduced, the 
national resistance was coiifiiied to a petty warfEU'e, carried on 
by small bauds, who lurked among the mountains and morasses, 
and took every advantage which these forded to annoy the 
English troops, and cut off small parties, or straggling soldiers. 
1'heso were eniled Moestroopexv, from a word formerly ap¬ 
propriated to the freebooters of the Border. But the English, 
who observed a most rigid discipline, were not much in 
danger of suffering from such dcsijtory efforts; and os they 
seldom spared the prisoners taken in the skirmisbes, the Scots 
found themselves obliged to submit, for the first time, to an 
invader more fortunate than all the preceding rulers of Eng¬ 
land. Their resistance ceased, but their hatred watched for a 
safer opportuuity of vengeance. The Highlanders, however, 
being strong iu the character of the country and its inhabit¬ 
ants, continued refractory to the English authority, and if the 
soldiery ventured to go through the country alone, or in small 
parties, they were sure to be surprised and shun, without its 
being possible to discover the actors. The English officers 
endeaToured to obtain from tlie neighbouring chiefs, who pre¬ 
tended complete ignorance of these transactions, such redress 
as the case admitted of, but their endeavours were in general 
ingeniously elnded. 

For example, an English garrison had lost cattle, horses, 
and even men, by the incursion of a Highland clan who had 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains, so that the 
incensed governor demanded peremptorily, that the actors of 
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these depredations should be delivered up to him to suiter 
punishment. The chief wus iu nu condition to resist, but 
was not the less unwilling to deliver up the men actually 
concerned in tlie crtagh^ who were probably the boldest, or, as 
it was tlien termed, the prettiesiy men of his name. To get 
easily out of tiic dUemma, he is said to have selected two or 
three ol<l creatures, past all military service, whom he sent down 
to tlio English commandant, as if they bad been the cateratis, 
or plunderers, whom he wauted. The English othcer caused 
them instantly to be hanged in Urroreniy which was done 
accordingly, no protestations which they might make of their 
innocents being understood or attended to. It is to bo hoped 
that other refractory chiefs found more justihable means of 
preserving their authority. 

In the meantime, Oliver Cromwell accomplished an extra- 
ordinary revolution in England, which 1 can here but barely 
touch upon. He and bis council of officers, who )iad so often 
offered violence to the Parliament, by excluding from the 
sittings such members as were obnoxious to them, now resolved 
altogether to destroy the very remnant of this body. For this 
purpose Cromwell came to the bouse while it wsa sitting, told 
them, in a violent manner, that they were no looger a Parlia* 
ment, and, upbraiding several individuals with injurious names, 
he called in a body of soldiers, and commanded one of them to 
take away that bauble,’’ meaning the silver mace, which is 
an emblem of the authority of the House. Then turning the 
members forcibly out of the ball, be locked the doors, and thus 
dissolved tliat memorable body, which had made war against 
the King, defeated, dethroned, and beheaded him, yet sunk at 
once under the authority of one of their own members, and 
an officer of their own uaming, who had, in the beginning of 
these struggles, been regarded os a man of very mean consider- 
. ation. Oliver Cromwell now sei 2 ed the supreme power into 
his bands, with the title of Protector of the Kcpublics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, under which he governed these 
islands till his death, with authority more ample than was ever 
possessed by any of their lawful monaxchs. 

The confusion which the usurpation of Cromwell was expected 
to have occasioned in England, determined the Boyalisto to 
attempt a general rising, in which it was expected that great 
part of the Highland chieftains would join. The succeesei 
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of Montrose were remembered, although it seems to hare 
been forgotten that it was more his own genius than his 
means, that enabled him to attain them. The Earl of Glen- 
cairn was placed by me King's commission at the head of the 
insurrection ; he was joined by the Earl of Atholc, by the sou 
of the heroic Moutrose, by Lord Lorn, the son of the Marquis 
of Argylc, and other nobles. A romantic young English 
cayalier, named Wogan, joined this insurgent army at the head 
uf a body of eighty horse, whom he brought by a toilsome and 
dangerous march through England and the Lowlands of Scot¬ 
land This gallant troop was frequently engaged with the 
liepublican forces, uud particularly with a horse re^ment, 
called the Brazen Wall,'’ from their never having been broken. 
Wogan defeated, however, a party of these invincibles, but 
received several wounds, which, though not at first mortal, 
became so for want of good surgeons ; and thus, in an obscure 
skirniish, ended the singular career of an enthubiastic Royalist. 

The army under Olencaim increased to five thousand men, 
numbers much greater than Montrose usually commanded. 
Their leader, however, though a brave and accomplished noble* 
man, seems to have been deficient in military s^, or, at any 
rate, in the art of securing the guod*will and obedience of the 
various chiefs and nobles who acted under him. It was in 
vain that Charles, to reconcile their feuds, sent over, as their 
commander-in-chief, General Middleton, who, after having 
fought against Montrose in the cause of the Covenant, had at 
length become an entire Royalist, and was trusted as such. 
But his military talents were not adequate to surmount the 
objections which were mode to his obscure origin, and the diffi¬ 
culties annexed to his situation. 

Genera] Middleton met with but an indifferent welcome from 
the Highland army, as the following scene, which took place 
at an entertainment given by him on taking the command, will 
show. Glencaim bad spoken something in praise of the men 
he had assembled for the King’s service, es[x$cially the High¬ 
landers. In reply, up started Sir George Mimro, an officer of 
some reputation, but of a haughty and brutal temper, and who, 
trained in the wars of Germany, despised all irregular troops, 
and flatly swore tliat the men of whom the Earl thus boast^ 
were a pack of thieves and robbers, whose place be hoped to 
supply with very different soldiers. Glengarry, a Highland 
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chief who was present) aroee to resent this insolent lang:uage; 
but GlencaiiU) preventing him, replied to MuniO) You are a 
base liar!—these men an: neither thieves nor robbers, but 
gallant gentlemen, and brave soldiers.” 

In spite of Middleton’s attempts to preserve peace, this alter* 
cation led to a duel They fought on horseback, first with 
pistols, Olid then with broadswords. Sir George Munro 
having received a wound on the bridle hand, called to the Earl 
that he was unable to command his horse, and therefore desired 
to continue the contest on foot ‘^You base churl,” answered 
Gleucuirn, “ I will match you either on foot or on borBeba<^k.” 
Both dismounted, and encountered fiercely on foot, with their 
broadswords, when Munro received a wound across his fore* 
head, from which the blood flowed so fast into his eyes, that 
he could not see to continue the combat Olencairn was about 
to thnist his cuemy through the body, when the Earl’s servant 
struck up the [Kxnt of his master’s swonli saying, You have 
enough of him, my Lord—you have gaiood the day.” Glen* 
calm, still in great anger, struck the intrusive peacemaker 
across the shoulders, but returned to his quarters, where he was 
shortly after laid under airest, by order of the general. 

Ere this quarrol was compel, one Captain Livingstone, a 
friend of Munro’s, debated the justice of the question betwixt 
the leaders so keenly with a gentleman, named Lindsay, that 
they must needs fight a duel also, in which Lindsay killed 
livingstone on the spot. General Middleton, in spite of Glen* 
cairn’s intercessions, ordered Lindsay to be executed by martial 
law, on which Olencairn left the army with his own immediate 
followers, and soon after returning to the Ix>wlands, made peace 
with the English. His example was followed hy most of the 
Lowland nobles, who grew impatient of long marches, Highland 
quarters, and obscure skirmishes, which were followed by no 
important result. 

Middleton still endeavoured to keep tbe war alive, although 
Cromwell had sent additional forces into the Highlands. At 
length he sustained a defeat at Loch Garry, 26tb July 1654, 
after which his army dispersed, and bo himself retired abroad. 
Tbe English forces then marched through tbe Highlands, and 
compelled the principal clans to submit to the authority of the 
Protector. And here I may give you an account of one 
individual chieftain, of great celebrity at that time, since you 
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will loam better the character of that primitive nice of meo 
from personal anecdotes tiian from details of obscure and petty 
contests^ fought at places with unpronounceable names. 

Evan Cameron of Ijochiel, chief of the numerous and powerful 
clan of Cainoron, was bom in 1629. He was called Mac- 
Connuill I)bu (the son of Black Doualdb from the patronymic 
that marked his descent^ and Evan Dhu, or Black Evan, a 
pcrsunal epithet derived from bis own com])lcxiom Young 
Lochicl was bred up under the directions of the Marquis of 
Aigylc, and was in attendance on that nobleman, who regarded 
liiiu as a hostage for the peaceable behaviour of hie clan. It 
is said, that in the civil war the young chief was converted to 
the side of the King by the exhortations of Sir Kobert Spottis* 
wood) tiicu in prison at St Andrews, and shortly aftemards 
executed) os we have elsewhere notic^, tor his udhotcnco to 
Montrose* 

Evan Dbu, having emteiced these principleB, was one of the 
first to join in the inBurrection of 1652, of which I have just 
given a short account During the best part of two years he 
was always with his clan, in the very front of battle, and 
behaved gallantly in the various skirmishes which took jdace. 
He was conipelled, however, on one occasion, to withdraw from 
the main body, on learning that the English were approaching 
Lochaber, with the purpose of laying waste the country of 
Lochiel. He hastened thither to protect his own poBseBsions, 
and those of his clan. 

On returning to his estates, Lochiel bad the mortification to 
find that the Euglish had established a garrison at Inverlochy, 
with the purpose of reducing to submission the Royalist cla^ 
in the neighbourhood, particularly hia own, and the MacDonalds 
of Qlcngarry and Eeppoeb. He resolved to keep a strict 
watch on their proce^ngs, and dismissing the rest of his 
foUowers, whom he had not the means of mainttuumg without 
attracting attention to his motions, he lay in the woods with 
about fifty chosen men, within a few miles of Inverlochy. 

It was the constant policy of Cromwell and his officers, both 
in Ireland and Scotland, to cut down and destroy the forests 
in which the insurgent natives found places of defence and 
concealment. In conformity with this general rule, the com¬ 
mandant of Inverlochy embarked three hundred men in two 
light-armed vessels, with directions to disembark at a place 
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called Achdelew, for tha purpose of destroying Lochiel’s cattle 
and felling his woods. Zjoehiel, who watched their motions 
closely, saw the English soldiers come ashore, one-half having 
hatchets and other tools aa a working party, the other half 
under arms, to protect their operations. Though the difference 
of numbers was bo great, the chieftain vowed that he would 
make tlie red soldier (so the English were called from thoir 
uniform) pay dear for every bullock or troe which he should 
destroy on the black soldier's property (alluding to the dark 
colour of the tartan, and perhaps to bis own com^dexion). He 
then demanded of some of bis followers who had served under 
Montrose, whether they had ever seen the Great hlarquis 
encounter with such unequal numbers. They answered, they 
could recollect no instance of such temerity. We will fight, 
nevertheless," said Evao Dhu, and if each of us kill a man, 
which is no mighty matter, I will answer for the event/’ 
That his family might not be destroyed in so doubtful au 
enterprise, be ordered bis brother Allan to be bound to a tree, 
meaning to prevent bis interference in the conflict. But 
Allan prevail^ on a little boy, who was left to attend him, to un* 
loose the cords, and was soon as deep in the fight as Evan himself. 

The Camerons, concealed by the trees, advanced so close on 
the enemy as to poiu* on them an unexpected and destructive 
shower of shot and arrows, which slew thirty men; and ere 
they could recover from their surpriBC, the Highlanders were 
in the midst of them, laying about them with incredible fury 
with their ponderous swords and axes. After a gallant resistance, 
the moss of the English began to retire towards their vessels, 
when Evan Dhu commanded a piper and a small party to go 
betwixt the enemy and their barlm, and then sound his pibroch 
and wax-cry, till their clamour made it seem that there was 
another body of Higblanders in ambush to cut ofi* their retreat. 
The English driven to fury and despair by this new alarm, 
timied back, like brave men, upon the fimt assailants, and, if 
the working party had posses^ military weapons, Lochiel 
might have had little reason to congratulate himsdF on tlie 
result of this audacious stratagem. 

He himself bad a personal rencontre, strongly characteristio 
of the ferocity of the times. The chief was singled out by an 
English officer of great personal strength, and, as they were 
separated from the gener^ strife, they fought in single combat 
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for some time. Lochiel vas dezterons enough to disarm the 
English man; hut his gigantic adyeraary suddenly closed on him, 
and in the struggle which ensued both fell to the ground, the 
officer uppcnnoet waa in the act of grasping at hie sword, 
which had ihllon near the place where they lay in deadly 
struggle, and was naturally extending his neck in the same 
direction, when the Highland chief, making a desperate effort, 
grasped his enemy by the collar, and snatching with hia teeth 
at the hare and outotretebed throat, he seized it os a wild^cat 
might haye done, and kept his hold so fast as to tear out the 
windpipe. The officer died in this singular manner. Lochiel 
was BO far from disowning, or being ashamed of this extraor¬ 
dinary mode of defence, that he was afterwards heard to say, it 
was the sweetest morsel he bad ever tasted. 

When Lochiel, thus extricated from the most imminent 
danger, was able to rejoin his men, be found they had not only 
pursued the English to the beach, but eyen into the sea, cutting 
and stabbing whomsoever they could overtake. He himself 
advanced till he was chin-deep, and observing a man on board 
one of the armcrl vessels take aim at him with a musket, he 
dived under the water, escaping so narrowly that the bullet 
grazed bis head. Another marksman was foiled by the affection 
of the chief's foster-brother, who threw himself betwixt the 
Englishman and the object of his mm, and was killed by the 
ball designed for his lord. 

Having cut off a second party, who ventured to sally from 
the fort, and thus, as be thought, sufficiently chastised the 
garrison of luverlochy, Lochiel again joined Middleton, but was 
soon recalled to Lochaber, by new acts of devastation. Irving 
most ot his men with the ^yalist general, Evan Dhu returned 
with such speed and secrecy, that he again surprised a strong 
party when in the act of felling bis woo^ and assaulting them 
suddenly, killed on the spot a hundred men, and all the officers, 
driving the rest up to the very walls of the garrison. 

Middleton's army being disbanded, it was long ere Lochiel 
could bring himself to accept of peace from the hands of the 
English. He continued to harass them by attacks on detached 
parties who straggled from the fort,—on the officers who went 
out into the woods in hunting-parties,—on the engineer officers 
who were sent to survey the Highlands, of whom he made a 
large party prisoners, and confined them in a desolate ialand, on 
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a small lake called Loch Ortuigg. By such exploits he rendered 
himself so troublesome, that the English were desirous to have 
peace with him on any moderate terms. Their overtures were 
at first rejected, Evan l)hu returning for answer, that ho would 
not abjure the King’s authority, even although the alternative 
was to be his living anfl dying in the condition of an exile and 
outlaw. But when it was hinted to him that no express 
renunciation of the King’s authority would bo required, and that 
be was only desired to live in peace under the existing govern¬ 
ment, the chief made his submisrion to the existing powers 
with much solemnity. 

Xuochiel came down on this occasion at the head of his whole 
clan in arms, to the garrison of Inverlochy. The English forces 
being drawn up in a line opposite to them, the Camerons laid 
down their arms in the name of King Charles, and took them 
up again in that of the States, without any mention of Crom- 
well, or nny disowning of the King’s authority. In consequence 
of this honourable treaty, the last Scotsman who maintained 
the cause of Charles Stewart submitted to the authority of the 
republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chieftain, that be slew with 
his own hand the last wolf that was ever seen in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Tradition records another anecdote of him. Being 
benighted, on some party for the battle or the chase, Kvan Dhu 
laid bimKclf down with his followers to sleep in the snow. As 
he composed himself to rest, he observed that one of his sons, 
or nephews, had rolled together a great snow-ball, on which he 
deposited his head. In^gnant at what be considered as a 
mark of effeminacy, he started up and kicked the snow-ball from 
under the sleeper’s head, exclaiming,—**Arc you become so 
luxurious that you cannot sleep without a pillow ?” 

After the accession of James IL, Lochiel came to court to 
obtain pardon for one of his clan, who, being in command of a 
party of Camerons, had fired by mistake on a body of Athole 
men, and killed several He was received with the most hon¬ 
ourable distinction, and his request granted. The King desiring 
to make him a knight, asked the chieftain for his own swor<l, in 
order to render the ceremony still more pecnliar. Lochiel had 
ridden up from Scotland, being then the oniy mode of travelling, 
and a constant rain had so rusted bis trusty broadsword, that 
at the moment no man could have unsheathed it liochiel, 
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aS^onted at the idea which the courtiers might conceiTe from 
Ilia not beutg able to draw his own sword, burst into tears. 

“ Do not regard it, my faithful inend,” said King James, 
with ready courtesy—“ your sword would hare left the scabbard 
of itself had the Buyai cause required it” 

With that bo bestowed the intended honour with his own 
sword, which lie presented to the new knight as soon as the 
cerciTiOTiy was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhu supported the cause of the Stewart family, 
for the last time, and with distinguished heroism, in the battle 
of Killiccrankie. After that civil strife was ended, be grew old 
in peace, and survived until 1719, aged about ninety, and so 
much deprived of his strength and faculties, that this once 
formidable warrior was fed like an infant, and like an infant 
rocked in a cradle. 

CHAPTER XLVII 

Adminutration of fSiblio Justice in Scotland, under Cromwell — Henv^ 
Totco imposed hy him—Chwreh Affairs—TriaU far Witchcraft 

CONTRMPOIURV SoveREiON.—/'raiwf : Louis XIV. 

1655^1658 

Wz w'ill now take a general glance of Scotland, reduced as the 
country was to tem^Kr^rary submission to Cromwell, whose power 
there and elsewhere was founded upon military usurpation ouly. 
He built strong citadels at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow. 
Eighteen garrisons were maintmned throughout the kingdom, 
and a standing army of ten thousand men kept the countzy in 
subjection. Monk, so often mentioned, commanded this army, 
and was, besides, member of a Council of State, to whom the 
executive government was committed. Lord Broghill was 
PrcBident of this body, and out of nine members two only, 
Swinton and Lockhart, were natives of Scotland. 

To regulate the administration of public justice, four English, 
and three Scottish judges, were appointed to hear causes, and 
to make circuits for that purpose. The English judges, it may 
be supposed, were indifferently versed in the law of Scotland; 
but tliey di^buted justice with an impartiality to which the 
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Scottish nation had been entirely a stranger, and which ceased 
to be experienced from the native judges after the Restoration* 
The peculiar rectitude of the men emploved by Cromwell being 
pointed out to a Inamed judge, in the be^nning of the next 
centuiy, his lordship composedly answered, ‘‘ Devil thank them 
for their imijartiality! a pack of kinless loons—for my part, 
I can ncvcj* see a cotisin or friend in the wrong.” 

This sliameful partiality in the Scottish courts of justice 
revived, as just noticed, with the Restoration, when the judges 
were to be gained, not only by the solicitation of private friends, 
and by the influence of kinsfolk, but by the interference of peiBons 
in power, and the application of downright bribery. 

In point of taxation, Oliver Oromwell’s Scottish government 
was intolerably oppressive, since he ap{)ear8 to have screwed 
out of that miserable country an assessment of ^10,000 per 
month, which, even when gradually diminished to £72,000 
yearly, was paid with the utmost difficulty. Some alleviation 
was indeed introduced by the circulation of the money with 
which £nglan<l pmd her soldiers and civil establishment, which 
was at one time calculated at half a million yearly, and was 
never beneath the moiety of that sum. 

With reganl to the Presbyterian Church, Cromwell pru 
dently foresaw, that the importance of the preachers would gra* 
dually diminiBh if they were permitted to abuse each other, but 
prevented from stirring up their congregations to arms. They 
continued to be rent asunder by the recent discord, which bad 
followed upon the King’s death. The majority were Resolu* 
tiouists, who owned the King’s title, and would not be prohibited 
from praying for him at any risk. The Remonstrants, who had 
never been able to see any sufficient reason for embracing the 
cause, or acknowledging the right, of Charles the Second, yielded 
obedience to the English govenunent, and disowned all notice 
of the King in their public devotions. The Independents 
treated both with contemptuous indifference, and only imposed 
on them the necessity of observing toleration towards each other. 

But though divided into different classes, Presbyterianism 
continued on the whole predominant The temper of the 
Scottish nation seemed alt^ther indisposed to receive any of 
the various sects which had proved so prolific in England. 
The quiet and harmless Quakers were the only sectaries who 
gained some proselytes of distinction Independents of other 
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denominations made smaU process, owiiig to the vigilance 
with which the Presbyterian clergy maintaiucd the unity of 
the Church. 

Even Crura well v ma compt'llcd to show deference to the pre¬ 
vailing opinions iu favour of Pre8byti‘ry in Scotland, though 
contiury to his principles as an Independent. He named a 
com mission of about tiiirty ministers from the doss of Kemon- 
strators, and declared that, without rertificates from three or 
four of these select persons, no minister, though be might bo 
called to a church, should enjoy a sti])cnd. This put the keys 
of the (Church (so far as emolument was concerned) entirely 
into the hands of the Presbyterians; and it may l>c presumed, 
that sue!) of the Commissioners as acted (for many dcitlined the 
office, thinking the duties of the Ecclesiastical Commission too 
much resembled the domination of Episcopacy) took care to 
ailinit no minister whose opinions did not coincide witli their 
own. The sectaries who were concerned in civil uffuirs were 
also thwarted and contemned; and on the whole, in spite of 
the victories of the Independents in the held, their doctrines 
made little progress in S(»>tland. 

During the four years which ensued betwixt tlic final cessa¬ 
tion of tljc Civil War, by the disjKjrsion of the lluyalist army, 
and the Restoration of Monarchy, there occurred no public 
event worthy of notice. The spirit of the country was depressed 
and broken. The nobles, who hitherto had yielded but im¬ 
perfect obc<iience to tlicir native munarchs, were now (Compelled 
to crouch under the rod of an English U8ur))cr. Mont of them 
retired to their country seats, or castles, and lived in obscurity, 
enjoying such limited domioiou over their vassals as the neigh¬ 
bour) lood of the English garrisons permitted them to retain. 
These, of course, precluded all calling of the people to arms, 
and exercise of the privilege, on the part of the barons, of 
making open war on each otlicr. 

Thus fir the subjection of the country was of advantage to 
the tenantry and lower classes, who enjoyed more peace and 
tranquillity during this period of national subjugation than had 
been their lot during the civil wars. But the weight of 
oppressive taxes, collected by means of a foreign soldiery, and 
the general sense of dcgiadation arising from the rule of a 
foreign power, counterbalanced for the time the diminution of 
feud^ oppreesioTu 

S5 
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In the abaetice of other matter, I may liere mention a subject 
which is interesting, as peculiarly characteristic of tlie manners of 
Scotland. I mean the frctjucnt recurrence of prosecutiunB for 
witchcraft, whicii distinguishoa this period. 

Scripture refers more timn once to the existence of witches; 
and though divines have doubted concerning their nature and 
character, yet most European nations have, during the darker 
periods of their history, retained in their statutes laws founded 
upon the text of Exodus, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.^'^ The Reformers, although rejecting the miracles of the 
Catholic Church, retain<^ with tenacity the belief of the existence 
of such sorceresses, and zealously enforced the penalties against 
all unfortunate creatures whom they believed to fall under the 
deacri])tion of witchen, wizards, or the like. The increase of 
generd information and common sense has, at a later period, 
occasioned the annulling of those cruel laws in most countries 
of £uro]>e. It has Wen judiciously ilmuglit that, since the 
Almighty has ccoscd to manifest His own power by direct and 
miraculous suspensioD of the ordinary laws of nature, it is iu- 
consistent to suppose that evil spirits should be left at li\)erty 
in the present day to form a league with wretched mortals, and 
impart to them supernatural powers of iojuriug or tormentiug 
others. And the truth of this reasouing has been proved by 
the general fact, that where the laws ^^aiiist witchcraft have 
been abolished, witches are rarely heard of, or thought ot, oven 
amongst the lowest vulgar. 

But in the seveutccntli century, the belief in this imaginary 
crime was general, aud the prosecutions, especially in Scotland, 
were very frequent. James VI., who often turned the learning 
he had acquired to a very idle use, was at the trouble to write 
a treatise jig^iinst witchcraft, as he composed another i^^ainst 
smoking tolmcco; and the Presbyterian cleigy, however little 
apt to coincide with that monarch’s sentiments, gave full ac¬ 
ceptation to his opinion on tlie fimt point of doctrine, and very 

^ ** lu iho Law of Mosca, dictated by the Diviuity bimseU, was au- 
Dounced a text, which, as interpreted litenUly, liavinp been Insertod into 
the Criiuinal Code of nil Cbristiao natious, has occasioned much cruelty 
and blood&)ied, cither from its tenor being iDiaimilcrstoud, or that, being 
ezclusividy calculuti il for the Israelites, it luade part of the judicial Mosaic 
dispensation, and was abrogata<l, like the greater part of that law, by the 
more benign and clement dispensation of the Gospel om 
Dempnelo^. 
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man; persons irere put to death as guilty of this imaginary 
crime. 

I must, however, observe that some of those executed for 
witchcraft well dee\ived their fate. Impostors of both sexes 
were found, who deluded credulous persons by pretending an 
intercourae with supernatural powers, and furnished those who 
consulted them with potions, for the purpose of revenging them¬ 
selves on their enemies, which were in fact poisoDuus com¬ 
pounds sure to prove fatal to those who partook of them. 

Among many other instances, I may mention that of a lady 
of high rank, the second wife of a northern carl, who, being 
desirous of destroying her huslxuid’s eldest son by the former 
marriage, in order that her own son might succeed to the 
father’s title and estate, procured drugs to cfTe<^t her purpose 
from a Highland woman, who pretended to be a witch or sor¬ 
ceress. The fatal ingredients were mixed with ale, and set 
aside by the wicked countess, to he given to her victim on the 
first fitting opportunity. But Heaveu disappointed her pur¬ 
pose, and, at the same time, inflicted on her a dreadfiil punish¬ 
ment. Her own sou, for wliose advantage she meditated this 
horrible crime, returning fatigued and thirsty from bunting, 
lighted by chance on this fatal cup of liquor, drauk it without 
hesitation, and died in consequence. The wretched mixer of 
the poison was tried and executed ; but, although no one could 
be sorry that tbo agent in such a deed was brought to punish¬ 
ment, it is clear she deserved death, not as a witch, but as one 
who was an accomplice in murder by poison. 

But most of the poor creatures who sufibred death for witch¬ 
craft were aged persons, usually unprotected females, living 
alone, in a poor and zniseTable conditioD, aud disposed, from 
the peevishness of age and iufirmity, to rail against or desire 
evil, in their froward humour, to neighbours by whom they 
were abused or slighted. When such unhappy persons bad 
unwittingly given veut to impotent anger in l)ad wishes or 
imprecations, if a child fell sick, a horse became lame, a bollock 
died, or any other misfortune chanced in the family against 
which the ill-will had been expressed, it subjected the utterer 
instantly to the charge of witchcraft, and was received by 
judges and jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in addition to 
this, the miserable creature had, by the oddity of her manners, 
the crossness of her temper, the habit of speakiDg to herself, 
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or ssij other eigrts of the dotage which atteoda comfortless old 
age and poverty, attracted the suspicioxiB of her credulous 
neighbours, she was then smd to have been held and reputed 
a witch, and was rarely permitted to escape being burnt to 
death at tho stake. 

It was equally fatal for im ^ed person of the lower ranks, 
if, as was frequently the case, she conceived herself to posseas 
any peculiar receipt or charm for curing diseases, cither by the 
application of medicines, of which she had acquired the secret, 
or by repeating words, or using spells and charms, which the 
superstition of the time suppos^ to have the power of 
relieving maladies that were beyond the skill of medical 
practitioners. 

Such a person was accounted a wkiu witch; one who em¬ 
ployed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of her fellow- 
creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, as such, was 
liable to bo brought to the staka A doctress of this kind was 
equally exposed to a like charge, whether her patient died or 
recovered; and she was, according to circumstance's, condemned 
for using sorcery whether to cmn or to kill Her allegation 
that she had received the secret from family tradition, or from 
any other source, was not admitted as a defence; and she was 
doomed to death with as little hesitation for having attempted 
to cure by mysterious and unlawful means, as if she had been 
charged, as in the instance already given, with having assisted 
to commit murder. 

The following example of such a case is worthy of notice. 
It rests on tradition, but is very likely to be true. An emi¬ 
nent English judge was travelling the circuit when an old woman 
was brought before him for using a spell to cure dimness 
of sight, by hanging a clew of yam round the neck of the 
patient. Marvellous things were told by the witnesses of the 
enres which this spell had performed on patients far beyond the 
reach of ordinary medicine. The poor woman made no other 
defence than by protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the ball of yarn, she knew notbiog of it. It had been given 
her, she said, thirty years before, by a young Oxford student, 
for the cure of one of her own famUy, who having used it with 
advantage for a disorder in her eyes, she had seen no harm in 
lending it for the relief of others who laboiu^ under similar 
or in accepting a small gratuity for doing so. Her 
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defence was little attended to by the jury; but the judge waa 
much agitated. He asked the woman where she resided when 
she obtame<l possession of this yaluable relic. She gave the 
name of a village, m which she had in former times kept a 
petty alehouse. He then looked at the clew very earnestly, 
and at length addressed the jury. Geutlemeu/' he said, ‘^we 
are on the point of committing a great iiyustice to this poor old 
woman; and to prevent it, I must publicly confess a piece of 
early folly, which does me no honour. At the time this poor 
creature sf»caks of, I was at college, leading an idle and careless 
life, which, had I not been given grace to correct it, must have 
maile it highly improbable that ever I should have attained my 
present situation. I chanced to remain for a day and night in 
this woman^s alehouse, without having money to discharge my 
reckoning. Not knowing what to do, and seeing her much 
occupie<l with a child who had weak eyes, I had the meanness 
to pretend that I could write out a spell that would meud her 
daughter's sight, if she would accept it instead of her bill. The 
ignorant woman readily agreed; and I scrawled some figures 
on a piece of parchment, and added two lines of nonsensical 
doggerel, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to make it 
up iu that clew which has so nearly cost her her life. To 
prove the truth of this, let the yarn bo unwound, and you may 
judge of the efficacy of the spell” The clew was unwound 
accordingly; and tlie following pithy couplet was found on the 
enclosed bit of parchment— 

*^TLe Udvil scratch out botli thine eyc^», 

And spit into the holes likewise.” 

It was evident that thoee who were cored by such a spell, 
must have been indebted to nature, with some assistance, per* 
haps, from imagination. But the users of such charms were 
not always so lucky as to light upon the person who drew 
them up; and doubtless many innocent and unfortunate crea¬ 
tures were executed, as the poor alewife would have been, had 
she not lighted upon her former customer in the unexpected 
character of her judge. 

Another old woman is smd to have cured many cattle of the 
murrain, by a repetition of a certain verse. The fee which she 
required, was a loaf of bread and a silver penny; and when she 
was commanded to reveal the magical verses which wrought 
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Buch 'wonders, they were fonnd to l>e the following jest on the 
credulity of her cuBtomers:— 

“ My loaf in my lap, and my penny itj my pnrae, 

Tliou art never the better, and 1 never the worse.’* 

It was not medicine only which witchery was supposed to 
mingle with; but any remarkable degree of dexterity in an art 
or craft, whether attained by skill or industry, subjected those 
who possessed it to similar suspicion. Thus it was a danger¬ 
ous thing to possess more thriving cows than those of the 
neighbourhood, though their superiority was attained merely 
by paying greater attention to feeing and cleaning the animala 
It was often an article of suspicion, that a woman bad spun 
considerably more thread than her less laborious neighbours 
chose to tMuk could be accomplished by ordinary indtistry; 
and, to crown these absurdities, a yeoman of the town of 
Mailing, in Kent, was accused before a justice of peace as a 
sorcerer, because he used more frequently than his companions 
to hit the mark which be aimed at This dexterity, and some 
idle story of the archer’s amusing himself with letting a ily 
hum and buzz around him, convinced the judge that the poor 
man’s skill in his art was owing to the assistance of some imp 
of Satan. * So he punished the marksman severely, to the great 
encouragement of archery, and as a wise example to all justices 
of the peace. 

Other charges, the most ridiculous and improbable, were 
brought against those suspected of witchcraft. They were 
supposed to have power, hj going through some absurd and 
impious ceremony, to Bummon to their presence the Author of 
Evil, who appeared in some mean or absurd shape, and, in re¬ 
turn for the invokers renouncing their redemption, gave them 
the power of avenging themselves on their enemies; which 
privilege, with that of iiguring and teasing their fellow- 
creatures, was almost all they guned from their new master. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were said to obtain from him the 
power of dying through the w on broomsticks, when the Foul 
Fiend gave public parties; and the accounts given of the cere¬ 
monies practised on such occasions are equally disgusting and 
vulgar, totally foreign to any idea we can have of a spiritual 
nature, and only fit to be invented and believed by the most 
ignorant and brutal of the human spedea. 
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Aaother of these absurdities tlie belief tliat the eyil 
spirits would atteud if they were iovoked with certain profane 
and blasphemous ccroTnonteSf such as reading the Lonl^s Prayer 
backwards, or the like ; and would then tell the future fortunes 
of those who bad rais^ them, as it was called, or infe^rm them 
what was become of articles which bad been lost or stolen. 
Stories are told of such exploits by grave authors, winch are 
to the full as ridiculous, and indeed more so, than anything 
that is to be found In fairy tales, invented for the amusement 
of chil<lren. And for all this incredible nonsense, unfortunate 
creatures were imprisoned, tortured, and finally burnt alive, by 
the sentence of their judges. 

It is strange to find, that the persons accused of this imagi¬ 
nary crime in most cases paved the way for their own condem- 
nation, by confessing and admitting the truth of all the 
monstrous absurdities which were charged ^igainst them by 
their accusers. This may surprise you; but yet it can be ac¬ 
counted for. 

Many of these poor creatures were crazy, and iufim in 
mind as well as body; and, hearing themselves charged with 
such monstrous enormities by those whom they accounted 
wise and learned, l)ecame half persuaded of their own guilt, 
and assented to all the nonsensical questions which were put 
to them. But this was not all Very many made these con¬ 
fessions under the influence of torture, which was applied to 
them with cruel severity. 

It is true, the ordinary courts of justice in Scotland had not 
the power of examining criminals under torture, a privilege 
which was reserved for the Privy Council But this was a 
slight protection ; for witches were seldom tried before the 
ordinary Criminal Courts, because the judges and lawyers, 
though they could not deny the existence of a crime for which 
the law had assigned a punishment, yet showed a degree of in¬ 
credulity respecting witchcraft which was supposed frequently 
to lead to the escape of those accused of this unpopular crime, 
when in the management of professional persons. To avoid 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Justiciary, and other regular 
criminal jurls^ctiona, the trial of witchcraft in the provinces 
was usually brought before commissioners appointed by the 
Privy Council These commissioners were commonly country 
gentlemen and clergymen, who, from ignonmoe on the one side, 
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miedircctef] learning on the otlier, and bigotry on both, were a/? 
eager in the proaecution as the vulgar could desire. By theii 
commiesiou they Imd the power of torture, and employed it 
unscrupulously, usually culliug iu to their assistance a witch- 
finder ; u fellow, tliut is, who made money by pretending to have 
])eculiar art and excellence iu discovering these offenders, and 
who sometimes undertook to rid a parish or township of witches 
at 80 much a*head, as if tliey hail been foxes, wild-cats, or other 
vermin. These detestable impostors directed the process of 
the torture, which f^qucntly consisted in keeping the aged and 
weary beings from sleep, aud compelling tbem to walk up and 
down their prison, whenever they began to close their eyes, 
and in nmning needles into their flesh, under ))retenc6 of dis¬ 
covering a mark, whi<th the witch-finders alHimed the devil had 
impressed on their skin, in token that they were his property 
and sul ejects. It is no wonder that wretelied creatures, driven 
mad by pain and want of slce]i, confessed anything whatever 
to obtain a inument's ixdicf, though they were afterwards to die 
for it 

But besides the imbecility of such victims, and the torture 
to which they were subjected, shame and weariness of life often 
caused their pleading guilty to accusations in themselves absurd 
and impossible. You must consider that the persons accused 
of witchcraft were almost always lield guilty by the public and 
by their neighbours, aud that if the court scrupled to condemn 
them, it was a common thing for the mob to take the execu¬ 
tion iuto their own hands, and duck the unhappy wictches to 
death, or otherwise destroy them. The fear of such a fate 
might determine many of the accused, even though they were 
in their sound mind, and uncoustrained by bodily torture, to 
plead guilty at once, and rather lose their wretched life by the 
sentence of the law, than expose themselves to the fury of the 
prejudiced multitude. A singular story is told to this effect. 

An old woman and her daughter were tried as witches at 
Haddington. The principal evidence of the crime was that, 
though miserably poor, the two females had contrived to look 
'^fresli and fair/’ during the progress of a terrible famine, which 
reduced even the better classes to straits, and brought all in¬ 
digent people to the point of starving; while, during the uni¬ 
versal distress, these two women lived uo in their usual way, 
and never either begged for assistance or seemed to suffer by 
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the general calamity. The jury were perfectly satisfied that 
this could Dot take pl;vc6 by any natural meaus; as the 
accused on undergoing the discipline of one Kincaid, a 

witch'fij)dcr, readily admitted all that was asked about their 
intercourse with the devil, the jury, on their confession, brought 
them in guilty of witchcraft without hesitation. 

The King’s Advocate for the time (I believe Sir George 
Macken^de is named) was sceptical on the subject of witchcraft, 
lie visited the women in private, and urged them to tell the 
real truth. They continued at first to. maintain the story they 
had given in their confession. But the Advocate, perceiving 
them to ])e women of more sense than ordinary, urged upon 
them the crime of being accessary to their c»wu death, by {>er- 
listing in accusing themselves of impossibilities, and promised 
tlmiD life and protection^ providing they would unfold the true 
secret which tliey used for their subsistence. The poor women 
looked wistfully on each other, like people that were in per* 
plenty. At length, the mother said, “ You are very good, my 
lord, and I daresay your power is very great, but you cannot 
be of use to my daughter and me. If you were to set us at 
liberty from the bar, you could not free us from the suspicion 
of being witches. As soon as we return to our hut, we shall 
be welcomed by the violence and abuse of all our neighbours, 
who, if they do not beat our brains out, or drown us on the 
spot, will retain hatred and malice against us, wdiich will be 
shown on every occasion, and make our life so miserable, that 
we have made up our minds to prefer death at once.” 

Do not be afraid of your neighbours,” said the Advocate. 
‘‘ If you will trust your secret with me, I will take care of you 
for the rest of your lives, and send you to an estate of mine in 
the north, where nobody can know anything of your history, 
and where, uidecd, the people’s ideas are such, that, if they 
even thought you witches, they would rather regard you wi^ 
fear and respect than hatred.” 

The women, moved by his promises, told him that, if he 
would cause to be removed an old empty trunk which stood in 
the comer of their hut, and dig the earth where he saw it had 
been stirred, he would find the secret by means of which they 
bad been supported through the famine; protesting to Heaven, 
at the same time, that they wem totally innocent of any un¬ 
lawful arts, such as had be^ imputed to them, and which they 
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had confeased \n their despair. Sir Qeorgc Mackenzie hastened 
to examine the spot, and found concealed in the earth two fir* 
kins of salted snails, one of them nearly empty. On this strange 
food the poor women had been nourished during the famine. 
The Advocate was as good as his word; and the story shows 
bow little weight is to be laid on the frequent confessions of the 
party in cases of witchcr^. 

As this story is only traditional, I will mention two others 
of the same kind, to which I can give a precise date. 

The first of these instances regards a woman of rank, much 
superior to those who were usmiUy accused of this imaginary 
crime. She was sister of Sir John Henderson of Fordel, and 
wife to the Laird of Pittardo, in Fife. Notwithstanding her 
honourable birth and connections, this unfortunate matron was, 
in tlie year 1649, imprisoned in the common juil of Edinburgh, 
from the month of July till the middle of the month of De¬ 
cember, when she was found dead, with every 8ym})tom of 
poison. Undoubtedly the infamy of the charge, and the sense 
that it must destroy her charact^ and disgrace her family, was 
the cause which instigated her to commit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drove this poor lady to her death 
was expressed by a female, young and handsome, executed at 
Paisley in 1697, in the following short answer to some of her 
friends, who were blaming her for not being sufficiently active 
in defending herself upon her trial. They have taken away 
my character,she said, “ and my life is not worth preserving.’’ 

But the most afi'ecting instance of such a confession being 
made, and persisted in to the last, by an innocent person, is 
recorded by one who was a diligent collector of witch stories, 
and a faithful believer in them. He says, that in the village 
of Lauder, there was a certain woman accused of witchcraft, 
who for a long time denied her guilt. At length when all her 
companions in prison had been removed, and were appointed 
for execution, and she herself about to bo left to total solitude, 
the poor creature became weary of life, and made a false con¬ 
fession, avowing that she was guilty of certain facte, which, in 
the opinion of the times, amounted to witchcraft. She, there¬ 
fore, made it her petition that she should be put to death with 
the others on the day appointed for their execution. Her 
clergyman and others, on considering this young woman’s par¬ 
ticular case, entertained, for once, some doubts that her confes* 
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Bion was not Bincere, and remoDBtrated Btrongly with her upon 
the wickedness of causing her own death by a ialse avowal of 
guilt. But aa she Btubbomly adhered to her confesBion, she 
was condemned, and appointed to bo executed with the rest, 
as Bhe had bo eameBtly desired. Being carried forth to the 
place of execution, she remained silent during the first, second, 
and third prayer, and then perceiving that there remained no 
more but to rise and go to the stake, ebc lift up her body, and 
with a loud voice cried out, ^^Kow, all you that see me this 
day, know that I am now to die as a witch, by my own con¬ 
fession 1 and I free all men, especially the minlKtcrs and 
magistrates, of the guilt of my blo^. I take it wholly upon 
myself—my blood 1^ upon my own bead ; and, as I must make 
answer to the God of Heaven presently, I declare I am as free 
of witchcraft os any child; but being delated by a malicious 
woman, and put in prison under the name of a witch,—dis¬ 
owned by my husband and friends,—and seeing no ground of 
hope of my coming out of prison, or ever coming in credit 
again, through the temptation of the devil I made up that con¬ 
fession, on purpose to destroy my own life, being weary of it, 
and choosing rather to die than live.”—And bo died. 

It was remarkable that the number of supposed witches 
seemed to increase in proi)ortloD to the increase of punuh- 
ment. On the 2 2d of May 1650 the Scottish Parliament 
named a committee for inquiry into the depositions of no less 
than fifty-four witches, with power to grant such commissions 
as we have already described, to proceed witii their trial, con¬ 
demnation, and ezecutiozL Supposing these dreaded sorcer- 
eases to exist in such numbers, and to possess the powers of 
irgury imputed to them, it was to be expected, as Reginald 
S^tt expresRcs himself, that there would neither be butter in 
the chum, nor cow in the close, nor com in the field, nor fair 
weather without, nor health within doors.” Indeed the extent 
to which people indulged their horrors and suspicions was in 
itself the proof of their being fancifuL in a small province, 
or even a town, there had existed scores of people pos¬ 

sessed of supernatural power, the result would ^ ^at the 
laws of nature would have been liable to constant intorruption. 

The English judges appointed for Scotland in Cromwell’s 
time saw the crusty and absurdity of witch-trials, and endea¬ 
voured to put a stop to them; but the thanks which they 
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received were only reflections on their principles of toleration, 
the benefit of which, in the opinion of the Scots, was extended, 
by this lenity, not only to heretics of every denomination, 
but even to those who worshipped the devil. Some went still 
. farther, and accused the sectaries of holding intercourse with 
evil spirits in their devotiona This was particularly reported 
and believed of the Quakers, the most simple and moral of all 
dissenters from the Church. 

Wiser and better views on the subject began to prevail in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and capital prosecutions 
for this imaginary crime were seen to decrease. The last 
instance of execution for witchcraft took place in the remote 
province of Sutherland in 1722, under the direction of an 
ignorant provincial Judge, who was censured by his superiors for 
the proceeding. The victim was an old woman in her lust 
dotage, so silly that she was delighted to warm her wrinkled 
hands at the fire which was to consume her; and who, while 
they were preparing for her execution, repeatedly said, that so 
good a hlaxe, and so many neighbours gathered round it, made 
the most cheerful sight she had seen for many years! ^ 

The laws against witchcraft, both in England and Scotland, 
were abolished; and persons who pretend to fortune-telling, the 
use of spells, or similar mysterious feats of skill, are now pun¬ 
ished as common knaves and impostors. Since this has been 
the case, no one has ever heard of witches or witchcraft, even 
among the most ignorant of the vulgar; so that the crime 
must have been entirely imaginary, since it ceased to exist so 
soon as men ceased to hunt it out for punishment 

1 “ The lost person who was prosecuted before the LortU of JusiidaT)i 
for witchcraft was EUptth RwU, who was tried before Lord Austrnther 
at the Dumfries circuit, on the 8d of Maj 1709. No special act of witch¬ 
craft was chained against her; the indictment was of a very general 
nature, that the prisoner was haiM and repute a witch, and that she had 
used threatening expressions agunst persons .at eninitj with her, who 
were afterwards rlsited with the loss of cattle, or the death of friends, 
and one of whom ran mad. The jury by a majority of voices found these 
articles proved, and the judge ordaiued the prisoner to be burned on the 
eheek, and to ^ banished Scotland for life.”—A bhot. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

CromwK^ Syf^Um of Oovemmau—his Death ^Rkhard Cromwell*$ ^ 
Accession io the I^oUcloratfy and JUtiremeni frovi it—Oerioral 
Jfovk’^DissoliUion of (he Long Parlument—Proposal for the 
Recall qf the Exiled Stewarts -The Resloralion-^Character of 
Charles IL 

CONTEMrORAKY SOVEREIGN. - Fronetx Louis XIV. 

1658—1660 

Oliteu Cromwell, who, in the extraordioary maimer I have 
told you, raised himself to the supreme sovereignty of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was a man of great talents, and, as has 
been already said, not naturally of a severe or revengeful dis* 
position. Ee made tlie kingdoms which ho ruled formidable 
to foreign powers; aud perhaps no government was ever more 
respected abroad than that of the Lord Protector. 

At home Cromwell had a very difficult task to perform, in 
order to maintain his usuri)ed authority. He was obliged on 
several occasions, as has b^n successfully done in other coun¬ 
tries by usurpers of his class, to convoke some kind of senate 
or parliament, consisting of his own creatures, who might 
appear to divide with him the power, and save him, in ap()ear- 
ance at least, the odium of governing by bis sole authority. 
But such was tlio^ spirit of the Euglish nation, that whenever 
Cromwell convoked a Parliament, though in a great measure 
consisting of his own parti s^ins, and though the rest were 
studiously chosen as mean and ignorant persons, the instant 
that they met they began to inquire into the ground of the 
Protector's authority, and proposed measures which interfered 
ynth his assumption of supremo power. 

In addition to this, the various factions into which the 
country was divided, all agreed in hating the usurped power 
of the Protector, and were frequently engaged in conspiracies 
against him, which were conceived aud carried on not only by 
Cavaliere and Presbyterians, but by Republicans, and even by 
his own soldiers. 
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Thus hard pressed od eyerj side, the Protector displayed 
the utmost sagacity in his mode of defending himself. On two 
or three occasions, indeed, he held what he coiled High Courts 
of Justice, by whose doom both Cavaliers and Presbyterians 
suffered capital punishment for plots against his government. 

"^ But it was with reluctance Cromwell resorted to such severe 
measures. His gmcral policy was to balance parties against 
each other, and make each of them desirous of the subsistence 
of his authority, rather than run the risk of seeing it changed 
for some other than their own. At groat expense, and by 
constant assiduity, he maintained spies in the councils of every 
faction of the state; and often the least suspected, and appa^ 
rently most vehement, among the hostile parties, were, in 
private, the mercenary tools of Cromwell 

In the wandcriug court of Charles II., in particular, one oi 
the most noted cavaliers was Sir Richard Willis, who had 
fought bravely, and suffered much, in the cause both of the 
late Xing and of his son. There was no man among the 
Royalists who attended on Charles's person so much trusted 
and honoured as this gentleman, who, nevertheless, enjoyed a 
large pension from Cromwell, and betrayed to him what¬ 
ever schemes were proposed for the restoration of the exiled 
monarch. By this and similar mtercourse, the Protector had 
the means of preventing the numerous conspiracies against him 
from coming to a head, and also of opposing the machinations 
of one diflcoutented party by means of the others. 

It is believed, however, tliat, with all his art, the Protector 
would not have been able to maintain his power for many 
years. A people long accustomed to a free government were 
generally incensed at teing subjected to the uolimited authority 
of one man, and the discontent became univensaL It seemed 
that, towards tiie conclusion of his life, Cromwell was nearly 
at tile end of his expedients; and it is certain that his own 
conduct then displayed an apprehension of danger which he 
had never before exhibited. He bociimo morose and melaU' 
choly, always wore secret armour under his onliuory dress, 
never stirr^ abroad unless surrounded with guards, never 
returned by the same road, nor slept above thrice in the same 
apartment, from the dread of assassination. His health broke 
down under these gloomy ^prehensions; and on the 3d of 
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September 1658 be died at the age of sixty. His death was 
accompanied by a general and fearful tempest; and by another 
drcumstance equidly striking in those superstitions times, 
namely, that he died on the day and month in which he had 
gained his decisire victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

The sceptre, which Oliver had held with so firm a grasp, was 
transferred to that of his son, Richard Cromwell; while the 
funeral of the deceased Protector was solemnised at an expense 
superior for to wl)at England bad bestowed on the obsequies of 
any of her kings. But this apparent transmission of Oliver’s 
authority to his son was only nominal. A Parliament, which 
Richard assembled that they might vote him supplies, com¬ 
menced an inquiry into the nature of the new Lord Protector’s 
title; and a council of officers whom, he convoked became 
refractory, and assumed an authority which he dared not 
dispute with them. These military despots compelled Richard 
to dissolve the Parliament, and subsequently obliged him to 
resign the offiix of Protector. He descended quietly 
into humble life, burdened not only by many person^ 
debts but also by the demands of those who had 
supplied the exorbitant expenses of his father’s funeral, which 
the State unworthily and meanly sufiered to descend upon 
him. 

Richard Cromwell, removed from the dangers and the guilt 
of power, lived a long and peaceable life, and died in 1712, at 
the age of eighty-six. Two anecdotes respecting him are 
worth mentioning. When he was obliged to retire abroad on 
account of his debts, Richard Cromwell, travelling under a 
borrowed name, was led, from curiosity, to visit Pezenas, a 
pleasant town and castle in Languedoc. The proprietor was 
the Prince of Conti, a French prince of the blood royal, who, 
hearing an English traveller was in the palace, had the curiosity 
to receive him, that be might Icam the latest news from Eng¬ 
land, which at this time astonished Europe by its frequent 
changes of government. The French prince spoke to the 
Stranger of Oliver Cromwell as a wicked man, and a lawless 
usurper of the government: but then be acknowledged his 
deep sagacity, high talents, and courage in danger, and admired 
the art and force with which be bad Bul)jected three kingdoms 
to his own individual authority. “ He knew how to command,” 
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contioued the prince, and deserved to be obeyed. But wliat 
has become of the poor poltroon, Richard—the coward, the 
dastard, who gave up, without a blow or f^truggle, all that his 
&ther had gained 1 Have you any idea how the man could be 
such a fool, and moan-spirited cdtiffT' Poor Richard, glad to 
remain unknown where he was so little esteemed, only replied, 
^^Tbat the abdicated Protector had been deceivcil by those 
in whom ho most trusted, and to whom his father had shown 
most kiudnesa’’ He then took leave of the prince, who 
did not learn till two days afterwards that he ha<I addressed 
BO unplcasiug a discourse to the person whom it piincipally 
regarded. 

The other anecdote is of a later date, being subsequent to 
1705. Some lawsuit of importance required that Kicliard 
Cromwell should appear in the King's ^nch Court. The 
judge who presided showed a generous deference to fallen 
greatuess, and to the mutability of human aifairR. He received 
with respect the man who had been once Sovereign of Eng* 
land, caused a chair to be placed for him within the Itar, and 
requested him to be covered. When the counsel on the oppo* 
site side began his speech, as if about to allude to Richard's 
descent from the obnoxious Oliver, the judge checke<l him 
with generous independence. will bear nothing on that 
topic, sir,” he said; speak to the merits of tire cause l>efore 
us.” After his appearance in court, Richard Cromwell's curi¬ 
osity carried him to the House of Pc<:r8, where he stood below 
the bar, looking around him, and making observations on the 
alterations which he saw. A peiBon, who heard a decent-look¬ 
ing old man speaking in this way, said to him civilly, ‘‘ It is 
probably a long while, sir, since you have been in this house 
—Not since I sat in that chair,” answered tlio old gentleman, 
pointing to the throne, on which ho had been, indeed, seated as 
sovereign, when, more than fifty years before, he received the 
addressee of both Houses of Parliament, on his succeeding to 
his father in the supreme power. 

To return to public affairs in London, where, after the ab¬ 
dication of Richard, changes succeeded with as little per¬ 
manence as the reflection of faces presented to a mirror,—the 
attempt of the officers of the army to establish a purely 
militaiy government was combated by the return to Par- 
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UamoDt of those republicaD members whom Oliver Cromwell 
bad expelled, and whom the common peo])]c, hy a vulgar but 
expressive nickname, now called the Rump ParliameDt. This 
assembly, so called because it was the sitting part of that 
which ccmincnced the civil war, was again 8ubjccte<l to inili- 
tary violence, and dissolved by General Lambert, who unques¬ 
tionably dcaigued in his own person to act the part of Oliver 
Cromwell, though with(»ut either the talents or high reputation 
of the original performer. But a general change hail taken 
place in the sentiments of the nation. 

The public h<ad \ycen to a certain degree patient under the 
govemment of Oliver, to whom it was iinjossible to deny all 
the praise which belongs to firmness and energy; but they 
saw with ilisgust these feeble usurpers, by whom bis vigorous 
government was succeedeil, hustle amongst themsclvcB, and 
push each other from the rudder of the state, without consult¬ 
ing the people at large. Remembering the quiet and peaceful 
condition of the kingdom Ix^fore the civil wars, when its kings 
siicccciled by hereditary right to a limited power, and whon the 
popular and monarchical branches of the constitution so judici¬ 
ously balanced each other, that the whole British nation 
looked back to the period as one of liberty, peace, aud lawful 
order; and comparing this happy and settled state of public 
aifairs with the recent manner in which every successive faction 
seized upon power when th^ could snatch it, and again yielded 
it up to the grasp of another and stronger party, all men were 
filled with dissatisfaction. 

Upon the whole, the thoughts of all the judicious part of the 
nation were turned towards the exiled prince, and there was a 
general desire to call him back to the exercise of the govem¬ 
ment, an inclination which was only suppressed by the strong 
hand of the armed fanatics. It was al^lutely necessary that 
some military force should be on foot in order to cope with 
these warlike saints, as they called tbemselvea, before the 
general disposition of the kingdom could have room or freedom 
to express itself. 

As it was the disturbances in Scotland which first shook 
the throne of Charles the First, so it was from the same 
country that the movement took place winch eventually 
replaced on the throne his son and heir. We have already 
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noticed that the kingdom of Scotland had been finally sub¬ 
dued by the efforta of General Monk, who alterwards governed 
it during the protectorate of Cromwell, and in obedience to hie 
authority. 

Monk was a man of a grave, reeervod, and sagacious character, 
who had gained general esteem by the manner in which be 
managed Scottish atfairs. He had taken care to model the 
veteran troops under bis command in that kingdom, so as to 
subject them to his own separate control, and to remove such 
officers as were either violent enthusiasts, or peculiarly atta(.^hed 
to Lambert, and his council of officers. Thus having under 
his immediate orders a movable force of between seven and 
eight thousand men, besides those necessary to garrison Scotland, 
Monk eagerly watched the contest of the factions in Loudon, 
in order to perceive and seize on the fit opportunity i'or action. 

Tiiis seemed to arrive when the anny under Lambert again 
thrust the Hump Parliament out of doors, and commenced a 
Q6W military government, by means of a committee of officers, 
called the Council of Safety. Monk then threw aside the 
mask of indifiercnce which he had long worn, assembled his 
forces on the Borders, and declared for the freedom of Parlia¬ 
ment, and agmnst the military faction by which they had l>ccn 
suppressed. The persuasion was universal throughout Britain 
that Monk, by these general expressions, meant something more 
effectual tiian merely restoring the authority of the Rump, 
which had fallen into the common contempt of all men, by the 
repeated acts of violence to which they tamely submitted. 
But General Monk, allowing all parties to suppose what they 
thought most probable, proceeded deliberately to make his pre¬ 
parations for marching into England, without suffering even a 
whisper to escape concerning the ultimate objects of the ex¬ 
pedition. He assembled the Scottish Convention of Estates, 
and asked and received from it a supply of six months’ pay, for 
the maintenance of his troops. The confidence entert^ned of 
his intentions was such, that the Convention offered him the 
support of a Scottish army of twenty-four thousand men; but 
Monk declined assistance which would have been unpopular in 
England. He then proceeded in his plan of new-modelling his 
army, with more boldness than before, diamissing many of the 
Independent officers whom he had not before ventured to 
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cashier^ an<l supplying their places with PresbyterianB, aud even 
with secret Royalists. 

The news of tliesc proceedings spread through Engknd, and 
were generally received with joy. Universal resistance was 
made to the payment of taxes; for the Rump Parliament had, 
on tho eve of its expulsion by Lambert, declared it high treason 
to levy money without consent of Parliament, and the provinces, 
where Laml^rt and his military couDcil had no power of en¬ 
forcing their illegal exactions, refused to obey them. The Council 
of Safety wanted money therefore, even for the payment of their 
troops, an<i were redue^ to extreme perplexity. 

Lambert himself, a brave man, and a goed officer, saw the 
uecessity of acting with promptitude; and placing liimself at 
the head of a considerable force of veteran soldiers, marched 
towards Scotland His numbers were exaggerated by the report 
of the various spies and agents whom he sent into Monk’s army 
under the guise of envoys. **What will you doV’ said one of 
these persons, addressing a party of Monk’s soldiers; “ Lambert 
is coming down agsdnst you with such niimorous forces that your 
army will not he a breakfast for him.” 

^Tbe north must have given I^ambert a good appetite,” 
answered ono of Monk’s veterans, '‘if be be willing to chew 
bullets, and feed upon pikes and musket barrels.” 

In this tone of defiance the two armies moved against each 
other. Lambert took up his heatiquarters at Newcastle. 
Monk, on the other hand, placed his at Coldstream, on the 
Tweed, a place which commanded the second best pa^^s^ over 
that river, Berwick being already in his hands. Coldstream, 
now a thriving town, was then so miserable that Mouk could 
get no supper, even for his own table, but was fain to have 
recouise to chewing tobacco to appease his hunger. Next day 
provisions were sent from Berwick; and the camp at Coldstream 
is still kept in memory in the English army, by the second regi* 
ment of guards, which was one of those that composed Monk’s 
vanguard, being called to this day the Coldstream Guards. 

T^e rival generals at first engaged in a treaty, which Monk, 
perceiving Lambert's forces to be more numerous than his own, 
for some time encouraged, aware that want of pay, and of the 
luxuries to which they were accustomed in Loudon, would soon 
induce his rival’s troops to deeert him. 
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DisaffectioB and wearinesa accordingly began to dimiiiiah 
Lombert’e forces, wlien at length they heard news from the 
capital by which they were totaHy di8])iritcd. During Lambert's 
absence, the presidency in t)tc Militaiy Committee, and the 
GOQunand of sucii of the army as remained to overawe London, 
devolved on General Fleetwood, a weak man, who ideally was 
overcome by the feelings of faDaticism which others only 
affected. Incapable of any exertion, this person suffered the 
troops under hia command to be scducoxl from his interest to 
that of the Hump Parliament, which thus came again, and for 
the last time, into power. With these tidings came to Newcastle 
others of a nature scarce leas alarming. The celebrated General 
Fairfax had taken aims in Yorkshire, and was at the head of 
considerable forces, both Cavaliers and Presbyterians, who de» 
dared for calling a free Parliament, that the national will might 
be consulted in the most constitutional manner for once more 
regaining the blessing of a settled government. The soldiers 
of Lambert, disconcert by these events, and receiving no pay, 
began to break up; and when Lambert himself attempted to 
lead them back to London, they left him in such numbers that 
his ariuy seemed actually to melt away, and leave the road to 
the capitd open to Monk and the forces from Scotland. 

That general moved on accordingly, witliout qiposition, 
carefully concealing his own intentions, receiving favourably 
all tbc numerous applications which were made to him for 
calling a new and free Parliament, in order to regenerate the 
national constitution, but returning no reply which could give 
the sliglitest intimation of bis ultimate purpose. Monk observed 
this mystery in order, perhaps, that he might reserve to liimself 
the power of being guided by circumstances—at all events, 
knowing well, that if be were to declare in favour of any one 
party, or set of principals, among the various factious opinions 
which divided the stat^ the others would at once unite 
against him, a course which they would be loath to adopt 
while each as yet entertained hopes that be might turn to 
their side. 

With the eyes of all the nation fixed upon him and his 
forces, Monk advanced to Barnet, within ten miles of London, 
and from thence caused the Parli^ent to understand that they 
would do well to send from the dty the remaina of the army 
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of Fleetwood, in case of discord between his troops and those 
which at present occupied the capital The Rump Parliament 
had no altcruativc bnt to take the hint, unless they had redoked 
to try the fate of battle at the bead of those insubordinate 
tro^)]>s a^inst the steady veterans of the Scottish wars. The 
late army of Fleetwood, excepting two regiments commanded 
by men whom Monk conld perfectly trust, were ordered to 
leave the city, and the general of the army of Scotland entered 
at the head of hie troops, who, rough from a toilsome march, 
and bearing other marks of severe service, made a far more 
hardy and serviceable, though a lees showy appeanmeo than 
those who had so long bridl^ the people of London. 

General Monk, and the renmunt of the Parliament met 
each other with external civility, but with great distrust on 
botii sides. They propounded to him the oath of abjuration, 
as it was called, by which he was to renounce and abjure ell 
allegiance to the House of Stewart, and all attempts to restore 
Charles IJ. But Uie general declined taking the oath; too 
many oaths, he stud, had been already imposed on the public, 
unless they had been better kept This circumstance seemed 
to throw liglit on Monk’s intentiouB, and the citizens of London, 
now as anxious for the King’s restoration as ever they had been 
for the ex 2 >u]Bion of his father, pas8e<l a vote in Common Council, 
by which they declared they would pay no taxes or contribu>> 
tions to this shadow of a Parliament until the vacant seats in 
it should be filled up to the fiill extent of a genuine House of 
Commons. 

The Rump Parliament had now, they conceived, an oppor* 
tunity of ascertaining Monk’s real purpose, and forcing him to 
a decisive measuie. They l^d their express commands on 
him to march into the city, seize upon the gates, break down 
the portcullises, destroy the ports, chains, and other means 
of defending the streets, and take from the contumacious 
citizens all means of protecting in future the entrance into the 
capital 

Monk, to the astonishment of most of his own officers, 
obeyed the commands thus imposed on him. He was probably 
desirous of ascertaining whether the disposition of his troops 
would induce them to consider the task as a harsh and un¬ 
worthy one. Aaordingly, he no sooner heard his soldiers 
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exclaiming at tlte disgrace of becoming the tools of the 
vengeance of the Kmnp members against the city of London 
than he seemed to adopt their feelings and j^sions as his own, 
and like them compMned, and complained aloud, of Laving 
been employed in an unjust and unpopular task for the express 
purpose of rendering him odious to the citizens. 

At this urUis the rashness of the ruling junto, for it would 
be absurd to term them a Parliament, gave the general, whom 
it was their business to propitiate if possible, a new subject of 
complaint. They encouraged a body of the most fanatical 
sectaries, headed by a ridiculous personage called Fraise-God 
Barebonc, to present a violent petition to the House, demanding 
that no one should be admitted to any olhee of public trust, or 
BO much as to teach a school, without his liaving taken the 
abjuration oath; and proposing that any motion maile in Parlia¬ 
ment for the restoration of the King should be visited with the 
puns of high triuisou. 

The tenor of this petition, and the honour aud favour which 
it received wlicu presented, gave Monk the further cause of 
complaint against the Kump, or Remnant of the Parliament, 
which fierhaps was what he chiefly desired. He refused to 
return to Whitehall, where he bad formerly lodged, and took 
up his abode in the city, where he found it easy to excuse his 
late violence U{>on their defences, and to atone for it by declar¬ 
ing himself the protector and ally of the magistrates and com¬ 
munity. From his quarters in the heart of London the general 
wrote to the Parliament on angry exix>stulation, cliurging 
them with a design to arm the more violent fanatics, and call 
in the assistance of Fleetwood and Lambert against the army 
he hod matched from Scotland; and recommending to them, in 
a tone of authority, forthwith to dissolve tbeineclves, and coil 
a new Parliament, which should be open to all parties. The 
Parliament, greatly alarmed at this intimation, sent two of 
their members to commimicate with the general; but they 
could only extract from him that if write went instantly forth 
for the new elections it would be very well, otherwise he and 
they were likely to disagree. 

The assurance that General Monk had openly quarrelled 
with the present rulers, and was disposed to insist for a free 
and full Parliament, was made public by the printing and die- 
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persiog of the general’s letter, and the tidings filled the city 
with most extravagant rejoieings. The Boyalists and Presby¬ 
terians, forgetting past animosities, mingled in common joy, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of factious tyrants 
by their ealauiitous divisiuna. The rabble rung all the bells, 
lighted Immense bonfires in every street, and danced around 
them, whQe they drank healths to the general, the secluded 
members, and even to the King. But the priuci])al part of 
their aumsement was roasting rumps of poultry, or fragments 
of butcher meat cut into that form, in ridicule of their late 
rulers, whose power they foresaw would cease whenever 
a full Parliament shorild be convened. The revelry lasted the 
whole night, which was that of 11th Fcbimry 1660. 

Monk, supported at once by military strength and the con¬ 
sciousness of general popularity, did not watt until the now 
Parliamcut slicjuld be assembled, or the present dissolved, to 
take measures for destroying the infinence of the junto now 
sitting at Westminster. He compelled them to open their 
doors, and admit to their deliberations and votes all the secluded 
members of their body, who had been expelled from their seats 
by military violence, since it was first practised on the occasion 
called Colonel Pride’s Purge. These members, returning to 
Parliament accordingly, made by their numbers such a pre¬ 
dominant majority in the House that the fifty or sixty persons 
who had lately been at the head of the Government were in¬ 
stantly reduced to the insignificance, as a party, from which 
they had only emerged by dint of the force which had been 
exercised to exclude the large body who were now restored to 
their seats. 

The first acts of the House thus renovated were to disband 
the refractory part of the army, to dispossess tire disafiected 
officers, of whom there were very many, and to reduce the 
country to a state of tranquillity; after which they dissolved 
themselves, 16th March, having first issued writs to summon a 
rew Parliament, to meet on the 26th of April. Thus then 
finally ended the Long Parliament, as it is called, which had sat 
for nearly twenty years; the most eventful period, perhaps, in 
British History. 

While this uni>ortaat revolution was on the eve of taking 
place, Charles the Second’s affairs seemed to be at a lower ebb 
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than they had almost ever lieea before. A general insurrection 
of the Caraliera had been defeated by ]^Tn1>ert a few months 
before, and the severe measures which followed had, for the 
time, totally snhdued tlic spirit, and almost crushed the party 
of the Royalists. It was in rain that Charles had made ad- 
ranees to Monk v liilo in Scotland, botli through the general's 
own brother, mid by means of Sir Jrdni Grenrille, one of bis 
nearest ami most valued relatives aud friends, if Monk's 
mind was then made up conceming the part which ho designed 
to pcrrotiii, he at legist was determined to keep hia purpose 
secret in his own bosom, anil declined, therefore, though civilly, 
to hoar any propositi on on the jjart of tlic banished family. 
The aecouiits which the little exiled court received concerning 
Monk's advance into England were equally disconsolate. All 
intercourse with the Cavaliers had been carefully avoided by 
the cloudy and mysterious soldier, io whose hamls Fortune 
seemed to place the fate of the British kingdoms. The 
general bidiof was, tliat Monk would renew, in bis own person, 
the attempt in which Cromwell had succeeded and Lambert 
liad failed, aud again place a military commander at the bead 
of the government; and tliis opinion seemed confirmed by his 
harsh treatment of the City. 

While Charles and his atleudants were in this state of 
dG8|>otideuce, they were suddeuly astonished by the arrival from 
England of a (lartisan, named Buillic, an Irish Royalist, who 
had travelled with extreme rapidity to bring the exiled Prince 
the news of Monk's decided breach with the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, and the tem])cr wblcli had been dis])laycd 
by the City of London when his letter became public. The 
lUng and bis small Council listened to the messenger as they 
would have done to one speaking io a dream. Over-wearied 
and fatigued by the Journey, and strongly excited by the import¬ 
ance of tlic iDtelligcnee which he brought them, the officer 
seemed ratlicr like one under the influ^ce of temporary derange¬ 
ment or intoxication than the deliberate bearer of great tidings. 
His character was, however, known as a gentleman of fidelity 
and iirmnobs, and they heard him with w'onder again and again 
affirm, that X/)ndon was blazing with bonfires, that the universa] 
wish of the people of all sorts, boldly aud freely expressed, 
demanded the restoration of the King to his authority, and 
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tliat Monk had insisted upon the Bummoning of a free Pai'lia' 
ment, which the junto called the Rump had no louger the 
power of opposing. He produced also a copy of Monk's letter 
to the Parliament, to show that the generd had completely 
broken with that body. 

Other nies-seiigers soon confirmed the joyful tidings, and Sir 
John Grenville was despatched to London in all haste, with 
full powers to offer tlie general everything which could gratify 
ambition or love of wealth, on condition of his proving the 
friend of Charles at this ensis. 

Tills faithful and active Royalist reached the metropolis, 
and cautiously refusing to open his commissiou to any one, 
obtained a private interview with the mysterious and reserved 
goneval. He Iwldly communicated his critdcntials, and remained 
utiappalled when Monk, stepping back in surprise, asked lilm, 
with some emotion, how ho dared become the bearer of such 
proposals. Sir John replied firmly, tliat all danger which 
might be incurred in oltedicnce to his sovereign’s command had 
become familiar to him from frequent practice, and that the 
King, from the course which Monk bad hitherto pursued, enter¬ 
tained tlie most confident boiie of his loyal service. On this 
General Monk either laid aside the mask which he ha<l always 
worn, or only now formed his determination upon a line of 
conduct th.at, had hitherto boon uiideci<led in his own mind. 
He accepted of the high offers tendered to him by the young 
Prince; and, from that moment, if not earlier, made the interest 
of Charles the principal object of bis thoughts. It has been 
indeed stated, that he had expressed his dtimate purpose of 
serving Charles before leaving Scotland; but, whatever may 
have been his secret intentioos, it seems improbable that he 
made any one his confidant. 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, the House of Peers, 
which regained under this new aspect of things the privileges 
which Cromwell had suspended, again a.sBumcd their rank as a 
branch of the legislature. As the Royalists and Presbyterians 
concurred in the same purpose of restoring the King, and pos¬ 
sessed the most triumphant m^ority, if not the whole votes, 
in the new House of Commons, the Parliament had only to 
be informed that Grenville awmted without, bearing letters 
from King Charles, when be was welcomed into the House 
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with shouts and rejoidngs; and the British Constitution, b; 
King, Lords, and Commons, after having been suspended for 
twenty years, was restored at once and by acclamation. 

Charles Stewart, itLstcad of being a banished pretender, 
whose name it was dangerous to pronounce, and whose cause it 
was death to espouse, became at once a lawful, bidovcd, almost 
adored prince, whose absence was mourned by the people, as 
they might liave bemoaned that of the sun itself; and numbers 
of the great or ambitious hurried to TTolland, where Charles 
now was, some to plead former services, some to excuse aucient 
delinquencies, some to allege the merit of having staked their 
lives in the Kiug’s cause, others to enrich the monarch by 
sharing with him the spoils which they had gainiil by fighting 
against him. 

It has been smd by historians that this precipitate and 
general haste in restoring Charles to the throne, without any 
conditions for the future, was throwing away all the advantage 
which the nation might have derived from the Civil Wars, and 
that it would have been much better to have readmitted the 
Khig, upon a solemn treaty, which should have adjusted the 
prerogative of tlio crown, and the rights of the subject, and 
settled for over those great national questions which had been 
disputed between Charles the First and his Parliament. 

This sounds all well in theory ; but in practice there are 
many things, and perhaps the Restoration is one of them, 
which may he executed easily and safely if the work is com¬ 
menced and carried tbroi^h in the enthusiasm of a favourable 
moment, but which is likely enough to miscarry if protracted 
beyond that happy conjunctore. The ardour in favour of 
monarchy with which the mass of the English nation was at 
this time agitated, might probably have abated during such a 
lengthened treaty, providing for all the delicate questions re¬ 
specting the settlement of the Church and State, and neces¬ 
sarily involving a renewal of all the discussions which had 
occasioned the Civil AVar. Ajid supposing that the old discord 
was not rekindled by raking among its ashes, still it should be 
remembered that great part of Cromwell's army was not yet 
dissolved, and that even Monk^s troops were not altogether to 
be confided in. So that the least appearance of disunion, such 
as the disoussious of the proposed treaty were certain to give 
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rise to, might have afforded these warlike eothusiastB a pretext 
for again af^embling together, and reinstating the military 
despotism which they were pleased to term the Reign of the 
Saints, 

A circumstance occurred which showed how very pressing 
this danger was, and how little wisdom there would have been 
m postponing the restoration of a legal government to the event 
of a treaty. Lambert, who had been lodged in the Tower as a 
dangerc^uB T)erson, mode his escape from that state prison, fled 
to Daventry, and began to assemble forces. The activity of 
Colonel Ingoldsby, who bad been, like Lajubert himself, 
an officer under Cromwell, but who was now lirmly ^ 
attaciied to Monk, stifled a spark which might have raised a 
mighty conflagration. He succeeded in g^uiiing over and dis* 
persing the trooi^s who bad assembled under I^mbort, and, 
making his former commander prisoner with his own hand, 
brought him back in safety to his old quarters in the Tower of 
London. Hut as the roads were filled with soldiers of the old 
Cromwellian army, hastening to join Lambert, it was clear that 
only the immediate suppression of his force, and the capture of 
his person, prevented the renewal of general hostilities. 

In so delicate a state of affairs, it was of importance that the 
Restoration, being the measure to which all wise men looked as 
the only radical cure for the (listreaeos and disorders of the king¬ 
dom, should be executed hastily, leaving it in future to the mutu^ 
prudence of the King and his aubjects to avoid the renewal of 
those points of quarrel which had given rise to the Civil War 
of 1641, since which time both Royalists and Parliamentarians 
hod suffered such extreme misery os was likely to make them 
very cautious how the one made unjust attempts to extend the 
power of the crown, or the other to resist it while within its 
constitutional limits. 

The King landed at Dover on 26th May 1660, and was 
received by General Monk, now gratified and honour^ with the 
dukedom of Albemarle, the Order of the Garter, and the com¬ 
mand of the army. He entered London on the 2dth, which 
was also bia birthday; and with him came his two brothers, 
James, Duke of York, of whom we shall have much to say, and 
the Duke of Gloucester, who died early. They were received 
with such extravagant ahoute of welcome that the Ring said to 
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tboee arouod hioi, “ It must eurely have becu our own fault 
that we bare been so lon^ abseot from a country where ercry 
one Boorns so glad to sec us.*’ 

Of Charles the Second, who thus unexpectedly, and as it 
were by miracle, was replaced on his fathei’s throne, in spite of 
BO many obstacles as within even a week or two of the event 
seemed to render it incredible, 1 have not much that is 
advantageous to tell you Ho was a priucc of an excellent 
uiidcrst&jiding, of which he made less use than he ought to 
have done; a graceful address, much ready wit, and no deficiency 
of courage. Unfortunately, he was very fond of pleasure, and, 
in his zeal to pursue it, h.abitually neglected the interests of bis 
kingdom. Uc was very selfish tm, like aU whose own gratifica¬ 
tion is their sole pursuit; and he seems to have cared little what 
became of friends or enemies, provided he could maintain himself 
on the throue, get money to supply the expenses of a luxurious 
and dissolute court, and enjoy a life of easy and dishonourable 
pleasure. He was good-natured in general; but any apprehension 
of his own safety easily induced him to be severe and even cruel, 
for bis love of self predominated above both bis sense of justice 
and his natural clemency of temper. He w.as always willing to 
sacrifice sincerity to convenience, and perliaps the satirical 
epitaph, Written upon him at his own rc(^uc6t, by his witty 
favourite, the Earl of Rochester, is not more severe than just— 

“ Here lies our Soveroign Lord the King, 

Whoso word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish tiling, 

And never did a vise one.” 

After this sketch of the King’s character, we shall return to 
Scotland, from which we have becu absent siuce Monk’s march 
from Coldstream, to accomplish the Restoration. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX 

Tht Restoration oauoeo general joy in Scotland—Middleton sent as Sigh 
Coffitnissioner to the Scottish ParliameiU^Tntrod'udion of Episeo- 
pacy-‘Trial and SxeeiUion Argylo^ConvenHeles— Tht Earl of 
Lauderdale succeeds to the power tf Middleton 

CoNTUMPORAKY SOVRREIGN.—; Louis XIV. 

1660—1665 

Tqk Restoration was celebrated with the same general and jay* 
ful assent in Scotland which liad hailed it in the aistor country. 
Itnleed the Scots, during the whole war, can hardly be said to 
hare <|uitted tbeir sentiments of loyalty to the monarchy. Tboy 
bad fought against Charles L, first to establish Presbytery in 
their own country, anil then to extend it into England; but 
then even the most rigid of the Presbyteriane bad uiiite<l in the 
resistance to the English invasion, bad owned the right of 
Charles the Second, and asserted it to tbeir seroro national loss 
at the battle of Dunbar. Since that eventful overthrow, the 
influence of the Church of Scotland over the people at large had 
been considerably diminished, by disputes among the ministers 
themselves, ^ they espoused more rigid or more moderate doo 
triues, and by tlie various modes in which it bad been Cromwell’s 
policy to injure their re8])ectability, and curb their power. But 
the Presbyterian interest was still very strong in Scotland. It 
entirely engrossed the western counties, had a large share of in¬ 
fluence in the south and midland provinces, and was only less 
predominant in the northern shires, where the Episcopal interest 
prevailed. 

The Presbyterian Church was sufficiently alive to their own 
interest and that of their body, for they had sent to Monk’s 
army, ere it had reached Tx^ndon, an agent or commissioner to 
take care of the affairs of the Scottish Church in any revolution 
which should take place in consequence of the general's expedi¬ 
tion. 

This agent was James Sharp, famous during his life, and 
still more in bis deplorable deatL At this time be was a mao 
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competently learned, bold, active, and ambitious, displaying 
much zeal for the interest of the Church, an4 certainly by no 
means negligent of his own. This Master James Sharp quickly 
found, while in London, that there was little purpose of establish¬ 
ing the Presbyterian religion in Scotland. It is true, that 
King Ciiarles bad, on his former expedition into Scotland, 
deliberately accepto<l and sworn to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the principal object of which was the establishment 
of Presbytery of the most rigid kind. It was also tnie that 
the Earl of Lauderdale, who, both from his high talents and 
from the long imprisonment which he had sustained ever since 
the battle of Worcester, had a peculiar title to be consulted on 
Scottish affairs, strongly advised the King to suffer his northern 
subjects to retain possession of their darling form of worship; 
and though he endeavoured to give this aiivico in tiie manner 
most agreeable to the King, ridiculing bitterly the pedantry 
. of the Scottish ministers, an<l reprobating the uses made of the 
Covenant, and in so far gratifying and amusing the King, still he 
retuniod to the point, that the Covenant and Presbyterian dis¬ 
cipline ought not to be jemoved from Scotland, while the people 
continued so })artial to them. They should be treated, he 
srgued, like ffoward children, whom their keepers do not vex 
by struggling to wrest from them an unfitting plaything, but 
quietly wait to withdraw it when sleep or satiety makes it in¬ 
different to them. 

But the respect due to the King’s personal engagement, as 
well 08 the opiniou thus delivered by this worldly-wise uoble- 
man, were strongly contested by those Cavaliers who professed 
absolute loyalty and devotion to the King, and affected to form 
their political opinions on those of Montrose. They laid upon 
the Presbyterian Church the whole blame of the late rebellion, 
and contended that the infamous transaction of delivering up 
Charles the First to the Parliamentary forces was the act of an 
army guided by Presbyterian counsels. In short, they imputed 
to the Church of Scotland the whole original guilt of the war; 
and though it was allowed that they at length joined the Royal 
cause, it was immediately added that their accessioD only t(X)k 
place when they were aiiaid of being deprived of their power over 
men’s conscienen by Cromwell and his independent schismatics. 
The King was then reminded, that be had been received by the 
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Pi-csbyteriaus less as their priuce than as a possiTe tool and 
engine, whom they determined to indulge in nothing save the 
name of a sovereign: and that his taking the Covenant had 
been under a degree of moral restraint, which rendered it as 
little binding as if imposed by personal violence. Lastly, the 
King was assured that the whole people of Scotland were now 
BO much delighted with his happy restoration, that the moment 
was highly favourable for any innovation, either in church or 
state, wiiicb might place the crown firmer on his head; 
that no change could so important as the substitution of 
Episcopacy for Presbytery; and that the opportunity, if lost, 
might never return. 

The King himself bad personal reasons, though they ought 
not to have entered into such a discussion, for recollecting with 
disgust the affronts and rigorous treatment which be had 
received from the Presbyterian leaders, before the battle of 
Dunbar had diminished their power. He bad then adopted a 
notion that Presbytery was not a religion “ for a gentleman,” 
and ho now committed to Lord Middleton, who was to be his 
High Commissioner and representative in the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, full pi^wcrs to act in the matter of altering the national 
religious establishment to the Episcopal model os soon as he 
should think proper. 

This determination was signing the doom of Presbytery as 
far as Charles could do so; for Middleton, though once in the 
service of the Covenanting Parliament, and as such opposed to 
Montrose, by whom he was beaten at the bridge of Dee, had 
afterwards been Major-General of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
ill-fated army, which was destroyed at TJttoxeter in 1648, and 
ever since that period had fought bravely, though unsuccees- 
fuUy, in the cause of Charles, maintaining at the same time 
the tenets of the most extravagant Royalism. Ho was a good 
soldier, but in other respects a roan of inferior talents, who hod 
lived the life of an adventurer, and who, in enjoying the height 
of fortune which he bad attained, was determined to indulge 
without control all his &V 0 Qrite propensities. Tiiese were, 
unhappily, of a coarse and scandalous nature. The Covenanters 
had assumed an exterior of strict demeanour and precise mo¬ 
rality; and the Cavaliers, in order to show themselves their 
opposites in every respe^ gave in to the most excessive 
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indulgences in wine and reyeby, and conceiyed that in doing so 
they showed their loyalty to the King, and their contempt of 
what they terroed the formal hypocrisy of bis enemies. 'When 
the Scottish Parliament met, the members were, in many 
instances, under the influence of wine; and they were more 
than once obliged to adjourn because the Poyal Commissioner 
was too intoxicated to behave properly in the chair. 

While the Scottish Parliament was in this jovial humour, 
it failed not to drive forward the schemes of the Commissioner 
Middleton, and of the veiy violent lloyalistB, with a zeal which 
was equally imprudent and impolitic. At once, and by a 
single sweeping resolution, it annulled and rescinded every 
statute and ordinance which bad been made by those holding 
the supreme authority in Scotland since the commonccuient 
of the Civil Wars; although, in doing so, it set aside many laws 
useful to the subject, many which bad received the personal 
assent of the sovereign, and some that were entereil into 
expressly for his defence, and the acknowledgment and pvoteo' 
tion oi' right. By a statute subsequent to the Act 
Bescissojy, as it was called, the whole Presbyterian church 
government was destroyed, and the Episcopal institutions, to 
which the nation hod shown themselves so adverse, were rashly 
and precipitately established. James Sharp, to whom allusion 
has steady been made, who had yielded to the high temptations 
held out to him, was named Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and Primate of Scotland,^ and other persons, either ancient 
members of the Episcopal Church, or new converts to the 
doctrines which seemed a sure road to preferment, were 

^ *^Tbe great stain will always remain, tkat Skarf^ deserted and 
probably betrayed a cause which his bretiuen introsted to him, and 
abused to his own purposes a mission which be ought not to bate 
undertaken, but with the determination of maintainujg its principal 
object. Kirkton says, that when Sharp returned from Scotland, be 
himself aETecting no ambition for the prelacy, pressed the acceptance of 
the See of Saint Andrews upon Mr. Robert Douglas, one of bsa former 
uoUeagueb. like Btem rreabyterian saw into hia secret soul, and when 
he had given his own posttire rejection, demanded of his former friend 
what he would do hims^ were the offer made to him ? Sharp hesitated ; 
-^*1 perceive,' said Douglas, ^you are clear—you will engage^you will 
be Pr^ate of Scotland; takie it then,' be add^, laying his band on his 
shoulder, * and take the enrse of Ood along with it* The subject would 
suit a painter. <i/ Kiuto»> Ui^Ufry. 
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appointed prelates^ with Bcate in Parliamont, and who 
afUrwards attained great influence in the councils of the 
nation. 

It may seem wonderful that such great changes, and in a 
matter so essential, should bare been made without more 
violent opposition. But the general joy at finding themselves 
delivei'cd &om the domination of England; the withdrawing 
the troops, and abandoning the citadels by which Cromwell 
had ruled them, as a foreign conqueror gorems a subdued 
country; and the pleasure of enjoying once more their own 
Parliament under the authority of their native prince, had a 
great effect, amid the first tumult of joy, in reconciling the 
minds of the Scottish people to the change even of the form 
of religion, when proposed and carried through as the natural 
consequences (it was pretended) of the restonition of Iloyal 
power. 

The S<M»ttisb nobility, and many of the gentry, especially 
the younger men, had long resent the interference of the 
Presbyterian preachers, in searching out scandals and impro* 
prieties within the bosoms of families; and this right, which 
the clergy claimed and exercised, became more and more 
intolerable to those who were disposed to adopt the gay and 
dissolute manners which distinguished the Cavaliers of ^gland, 
and who had for some time regarded with resentment the 
interference and rebukes with which the Presbyterian clergy 
claimed the right of checlring their career of pleasure. 

The populace of the towns were amused with processions, 
largesses, free distribution of liquor, and such like marks of 
public rejoicing, by which they are generally attracted And 
I cannot help mentioniBg as remarkable, that on 23d April 
1661 Jenny Geddes, the very woman wbo had given the first 
signal of civil broU, by throwing her stool at the Dean of 
Edinburgh’s head, when he read the service-book on the 
memorable 23d July 1637, showed her conversion to loyalty 
by contributing the materials of her green-stall, her bosket^ 
ehelvee, forms, and even her own wicker-chair, to augment a 
bonfire kindled in honour of his Miyesty’s coronation, and the 
proceedings of bis Parliament 

There were many, however, m Scotland, who were very 
differently affected hy the hasty prooeediugB of Middleton and 

37 
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hie jovial Parliament, of whose sentiments I shall have much 
to say hereafter. 

The greatest evil to be appreben<led from the King’s return 
was the probability that he might be dis{)osed to distinguish 
the more especial enemies of liimsclf and his father, and 
perpetuate the memory of former injuries and quarrels by 
taking vengeance for them, Charles had indeed publisljed a 
promise of indemnity and of oblivion for all otTences during the 
civil war against his own or his father’s person. But this 
proclanuitiun bore an exception of such l>ersonB as Parliament 
should point out as e8)KciaIly deserving of punishment Ac¬ 
cordingly, those who had been actively concerned in the death, 
or, as it may well be termed, the miuder of Charles I., were, 
with one or two others, who had been peculiarly violent during 
tbe late times, excepted from panlon; and although but few 
were actually executed, yet it had been better perhajts to 
have spared several even of the most obnoxious chaas. But 
that is a question belonging to English history. In order that 
Scotland might enjoy tbe benefit of similar examples of severity, 
it was resolved also to bring to trial some of the most active 
persons there. 

Among these, the Marquis of Argyle, whom we have so 
often mentioned, was by far the most considerable. He bad 
re(>aired to London, on the Restoration, hoping to make interest 
with the King, but was instantly arrcst<Kl, and imprisoned 
in tbe Tower, aud afterwards sent down to Scotland to undergo 
a trial, according to the laws of that country. There was a 
strong desire, on tbe part of tbe Cavalier party, that Argyle 
should be put to death, in revengo for the execution of 
Montrose, to whom, you must remember, he had been a deadly 
and persevering enemy. Undoubtedly this powerful nobleman 
had been guilty of much cruelty in suppressing the Royalist 
party in the Highlands; and had probably been privately 
accessary to Montrose’s tragical &te, though he seemed to hold 
aloof &om the councils held on tbe subject But it was then 
greatly too late to call him into judgment for these things. 
The King, when he came to Scotland after Montrose’s execu¬ 
tion, had acknowledged all that was done against that 
illustrious loyalist as good service rendered to himself, hod 
entered the gate of Edinburgh, over which tbe features of his 
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faithful general were blackening in the aun, and had receiTcd, 
in aucb circmnstauccs, the attendance and aasiatance of Aigyle 
aa of a faithAil and dobernng subject Kay, besides all this, 
which in effect implied a pardon for Argyle’s past offences, the 
Marquis was protected by the general Act of Remission, granted 
by Charles in 1651, for all state offence committed before that 
period. 

Sensible of the weight of this defence, the crown counsel 
and judges searched anxiously for some evidence of Argyle’s 
having communicated with the English army subsequently to 
1651. The trial was long protnicted, and the accused was 
about to be acquitted for want of testimony to acts of more 
importance than that compulsory BubmissioD which the con- 
quering Englishmen demanded from all, and which no one hod 
the power to refuse. But just when the Marquis was about 
to be discharged, a knock wus heard at the door of the court, 
and a despatch just arrived from London wus handed to the 
Lord Advocate. As it w'as discovered that the name of the 
messenger was Campbell, it was concluded that he bore the 
pardon, or remission of the Marquis; but the contiuits were 
very different, being certain letters which had been written by 
Argyle iu Qeneral Monk when the latter was acting under 
Cromwell, iu which be naturally endeavoured to gain the 
general's good opinion by expressing a zeal for the English 
interest, then heado<l and managed by his correspondent. Monk, 
it sooms, had not intended to pn>duce these letters, if other 
matter had occurred to secure Argyle’s condemnation, desirous, 
doubtless, to avoid the ignominy of so treacherous an action; 
yet be resolved to send them, that they might be produced in 
evidence, rather than that the accused should be acquitted. 
This transaction leaves a deep blot on tl)e character of the 
restorer of the English monarchy. 

These letters so faithlessly brought forward, were received 
as frill evidence of the Marquis’s ready compliance with the 
English enemy; and being found guilty, though only of doing 
that which no man in Scotland dared refuse to do at the time, 
he received sentence of death by beheading. 

As Argyle rose from his kneea, on which he had received 
the sentence, be offered to speak, but the trumpets sounding, 
he stopped till they ended; then be said, ‘This reminds me 
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that I had the honour to set the crown upon the King’s head ’’ 
(meaning at the coronation at Scone), ^^and now he haatcns 
me to a better crown than his own!" Then turning to the 
Oommissioner and Parliament he added, ^‘You have the in¬ 
demnity of an earthly king among your hands, and have denied 
me a share in that, but you cannot hinder me from the indem¬ 
nity of the King of Kings; and shortly you must be before 
his tribunal. I pray he mete not out such measure to you as 
you have done to mo, when you are called to account for all 
your actings, and tliis among the rest’' 

He faced death with a courage which other passages of his 
life had not prepared men to expect, for he was generally 
esteemed to be of a timorous disposition. On the sco^bld, he 
told a friend that he felt himself capable of braving death like 
a Roman, but he preferred subiialtiug to it with the patience 
of a Christian. The rest of his behaviour made his words 
good; and thus died the celebrated Marquis of Argyle, so im¬ 
portant a person during this melancholy time. He was called 
by the Highlanders GiUe8|de Ominach, or the Grim, from an 
obliquity in his eyes, which gave a sinister expression to bis 
countenance. Tlie Marquis’s bead replaced on the tower of the 
tolbooth that of Montrose, bis formidable enemy, whose scat¬ 
tered limbs were now assembled, and committed with much 
pomp to an honourable grave. 

John S win ton of Swinton, representative of a family which 
is repeatedly mentioned in the preceding sericB of these tales, 
was destined to share Argyle’s fate. He had taken the side of 
Cromwell very early after the battle of Dunbar, and it was by 
his councils, and those of Lockhart of lx)e, that the usurper 
chiefiy managed the affairs of Scotland. He was, therefore, far 
more deeply engaged in compliances with Cromwell than the 
Marquis of Aigyle, though loss obnoxious in other respects. 
Swinton was a man of acute and penetrating judgment, and 
great activity of mind; yet, finding himself b^et with danger, 
and sent down to Scotland in the same ship with Argyle, he 
chose, from conviction, or to screen himself fiom danger, to turn 
Quaker. As he was determined that his family should embrace 
the same faith, his eldest son, when about to rise in the mom 
ing, was surprised to see that bis laced scarlet coat, bis rapier, 
and other parts of a fashionable young gentleman’s dress at the 
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time, were removed, aud that a pUia suit of gray cloth, with 
a slouched hat, without loop or button, was laid down by his 
bedside. He could hardly be prevailed oo to assume this 
simple habit 

His fatlkcr, oq the contrary, seemed entirely to have bumbled 
himself to the condition he had assumed ; and when be appeared 
at the bar in tbe plain attire of his new sect, he declined to 
use any of the legd pleas afTordod by the act of indemnity, or 
otherwise, hut answered, accordiug to his new religious prin¬ 
ciples of non-resistance, that it was true he hod been guilty of 
the crimes charged against him, aud many more, but it was 
when he was in the gall of wickedness and bond of iniquity; 
and that now, being C4 iUh1 to tbe light, he acknuwle<lged his 
[Mist errors, and did not refuse to atone for them with his life. 
The mode of his delivery was at once so dignified and so modest, 
and tbe sight of a person who had enjoyed great i)ower, placed 
under such altered circmnsUiicos, ap|)ears to have so much 
adected the Parliament before wliom he stood, that his life was 
spared, though he was imi^ovcrisbed by forfeiture aud confieca- 
tiom The ])eople in his own country said, that if S win ton had 
not trfmOUd be would not have quaked ; but notwithstanding 
this pun, his conversion seems to have been pci'fectly sincere. 
It is said that he had a principal share in converting to the 
opinions of the Friends, the celebrated Robert Barclay, who 
afterwards so well defended their cause in tbe ‘^Apology for 
the people called, in scorn, Quakers.*’ S win ton remained a 
member of their congregation till his death, and was highly 
esteemed among them. 

Tbe escape of Judge Swinton might be accounted almost 
miraculous, for those who followed him daring tbe same reign, 
although persons chiefly of inferior note, experienced no de- 
mency. Johnstone of Warriston, executed for high treason, 
was indeed a man of rank and a Lawyer, who had complied with 
oil the measures of Cromwell and tliose who succeeded him. 
But it seemed petty vengeance which selected as subjects for 
capital punishment, Mr. Guthrie, a clergy man, who had written 
a book imputing the wrath of Heaven against Scotland to the 
sins of Obarles 1. and his house, and a man, called Govan, 
merely because be bod been the first to bring to Scotland the 
DOWS of Charles's death, and bad told it in terms of approbation. 

37d 
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An act of oLliyion was at length passed; but it contained a 
fatal clause, that those who might be entitled to plead the 
benefit of it should be liable to cerbun fines, in proportion to 
their estates. Tlie imposition of those fines was remitted to a 
committee of Parliament, who secretly accepted large bribes 
from those who were the most guilty, ami inflicted severe 
]>ciialtie8 on such as were comparatively innoceot but who dis^ 
dained to Ci)mpouDd for their trespASscs. 

A transaction of a description still more daring shows the 
rapacious and reckless ckiracter of the commissioner Middleton 
in the strongi^st light. 

The Marquis of Argyle, as I have already said, had been 
executed, and his son succeeded to the title of Earl of Argyle 
only. Ho hud re^iaired to London, in order to make some in¬ 
terest at court, and had been persuaded that some of tha minions 
of Lord Clarendon, then at the head of affairs, would, for a 
thousand i)ounds, undertake to procure for him that mirdHter's 
patronage and favour. Argyle upon this wrote a confidential 
letter to Lord Daffua, in which he bdd hbn that provided he 
could raise a thousand pounds, he would be able to obtain the 
protection of the English minister; that in such case he trusted 
the present would prove but a gotvk storm; ^ and after some 
other depreciating expressions coiiceming the prevailing party 
in the Scottish Parliament, he mlded, that ^Uhen the King 
would see their tricks.” 

This letter fell into the hands of Middleton, who determined, 
that for expressions so innocent and simple, being in fact the 
natunil language of a rival courtiiT, Argyle should be brought 
to trial for leasintf-rnnkinff; a crime, the essence of which con¬ 
sisted in spre^iditig abroad falsehoods, tending to sow dissension 
between the King and the people. On tljis tyrannical law, which 
had been raked up on purpose, but which never could have been 
intended to apply to a private letter, Argyle was condemned to 
lose his head, and forfeit bis estate. But the account of such 
a trial smd sentence for a vague expression of ill-humour, struck 
Charles and his privy council with astonishment when it 
reached England, and the Chancellor Clarendon was the first 

^ A short storm, such ss comes in the spring, the seasoo of the cuckoo 
which the Scotch esU the Gowk. 
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to exclaim in the King's pre8eQce> tliat did he think he lived 
in a country where such groea oppression could be permitted^ 
he would get out of Majesty's doiuinions as fast as the gout 
would permit him. An o^er was sent down, forbidding the 
execution of Argyle, who was nevertheless detained prisoner 
until tile end of Middleton's government,—a severe penalty for 
imputing tricks tu the Itoyal Ministry. He was afterwards re* 
stored to lus liberty and estates, to become at a later period a 
victim to biiuilur {Harsecution. 

It was by driving on the altendion of church government 
in Scotland, that Middleton hooted to regain tlie place in 
Charles's favour, and Clarendon's good opinion, which be had 
lost by his excesses and severity. A general act of uniform¬ 
ity was passed for enforcing tlic obsorvaDces of the Episcopal 
Cliui'ch, and it was followe<l up by an order of coun* 
cil of the most violent character, framc<l, it is said, 
during the heat of a drunken revel at Glasgow. 

This furious mandate commanded that all ministers who had 
not received a presentation from their lay patrons, and sjjiritual 
induction into their livings from the prelates, should be re¬ 
moved from them by military force, il* necessary. Alt their 
paxishiouers wore prohibited from attending upon the ministry 
of such nouconfonniKla, or attknowlodgiiig them as cleigymeD. 
This was at one stroke disphicing all Presbyterian ministers 
who might 8crui>Ie at once to become Episcopal ions. 

It appeared by this rash action that Middleton entertained 
an opinion that the ministers, however attached to Presby* 
teriauism, would submit to the KpiM^opal model rather than lose 
their livings, which were the only means most of them had for 
the support of themselves and families. But to the gi'eat 
astonishmeut of the commissioners, about three hundred and 
fifty miuUters resigned their churchea witlmut hesitation, and 
determined to submit to the last extremity of poverty rather 
than enjoy comfort at the price of renouncing the tenets of 
tliCir Church. In the north parts of Scotland, in the midland 
counties, a)id along the eastern side of the Borders, many or 
most of the clergy confoimed* But the western shireB, where 
Presbytery bad been ever most flourishing, were almost en¬ 
tirely deprived of their pastors; and the result was, that a 
number equal to one-third of the whole porisli ministers of 
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Scotland were at once expelled from their linDga^ and the 
people deprived of their instructiODB. 

The cougregatioDs of the exiled p^eaeherB were strongly 
affected by this sweeping change, and by the fate of their 
clergymen. Many of the latter had, by birth or marriage, re¬ 
lations and connections in the parishes from which they were 
summarily banished, and they had oil been the zealoua in¬ 
structors of the people in religion, and often their advisers in 
secular matters also. It was not in nature that their congre 
gations should have seen them with indifference suddenly 
reduced from decent comfort to indigence, and submitting to it 
with patience, rather than sacrifice tlieir conscientious scruples 
to their interest. Accordingly, they showed, in almost every 
case, the deepest symiiathy with the distresses of their pastors, 
and corresponding indignation ^aiust the proceedings of the 
GovemmeDt 

The cause also for which the clergy suffered was not im 
different to the laity. It is true, the consequences of the Solemn 
Leslie and Covenant had been so fatal, that at the time of the 
Restoration none but a few high-flying and rigid Presbyterians 
would have desired the re-establislimcnt of that celcbnited en¬ 
gagement It depended only on the temper and moderation 
of the court to have reduced what was once the idol of all 
true Presbyterians to the ix^igniflcance of an old almanac, 
as it had l^n termed by the Independents. But there was 
great difference between suffering the Covenant to fall into 
neglect, as containing doctrines too highly pitched and readily 
susceptible of misrepresentation, and in complying with the 
Government by ridiculing as absurd, and renouncing as odious, 
a document which bad been once so much respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded the Solemn League 
and Covenant to be burned at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, with every mark of dishonour; while figures, 
dressed up to resemble Western Whigamores, as they were 
called, were also committed to the flames, to represent a burn¬ 
ing of Pre8b}rteriaDism in effigy. But as those who witnessed 
these proceedings could not but recollect, at the same time, 
that upon its fint being formed, the same Covenant had been 
solemnly sworn to by almost all Scotland,—nobility, gentry 
clergy, burgesses, and people, with weeping eyes, and uplift^ 
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hands, and had been solemnly taken by the King himself, and 
a very large proportion of the statesmen, including the present 
ministers,—it was natural they should feel inToluntary respect 
for that which once appeared so sacred to themselToe, or to 
their fathers, and feel the unnecessary insults directed against 
it as a species of sacrilege. 

The oaths, also, which imposed on every person in public 
office the duty of renouncing the Covenant, as an unlawful 
engagement, were distressing to the consciences of many, 
particuliirly of the lower class; and, in general, the efforts 
made to render the Covenant odious and contemptiUe rather 
revived its decaying interest with the Scottish public. 

There was yet another aggravation of the evils consequent 
on the expulsion of the Presbyterian clergy. So many pulpits 
become vacant at once, that tbe prelates had no means of fill¬ 
ing them up with suitable persona, whose talents and influence 
might have supplied the place of the exiled preachers. Num¬ 
bers of half-educated youths were hastily sent for from the 
northern districts, in order that they might become curatei, 
which was the term used in the Scottish Episcopal Church for 
a parish priest, although commonly applied in England to sig¬ 
nify a clergymen hii^ to discharge the duty of another. 
From the unavoidable haste in filling the vacancies io the 
Church, these raw students, so hastily called into the spiritual 
vineyard, had, according to the historians of tbe period, as little 
mor^ty as learning, and still less devotion than either. A 
northern country gentleman is said to have cursed the scruples 
of the Presbyterian clergy, because, he said, ever siuce they 
threw up their livings it was impossible to find a boy to herd 
cows—they had all gone away to be curates in the west 

The natui-al consequences of all these adverse circumstances 
were, that the Presbyterian congregations withdrew themselves 
in numbers from the parish churches, treated the curates with 
neglect and disrespect, and, seeking out their ancient preachers 
in the obscurity to which they bad retired, begged and received 
from them the reli^ous instraction which the deprived clergy¬ 
men still thought it their duty to impart to those who needed 
and desired it, in despite of the additional severities imposed 
by the Government upon their doing so. 

Tbe Episcopal Church Ooorte, or Commission Courts, as 
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they were termed, took upoa them to find a remedy for the 
defection occ^imoued by the ecruploa of the people. Nine pre* 
lates, and thirty-five commie^ionerB fh)m the laity, of whom a 
bishop, with four oAsistaiita, made a quorum, were entrusted 
with the power of enforcing the acts for the preservation of 
the newly re-established EpiecopsU Church. These oppressive 
ecclesiastical courts were held wherever there was a complaint 
of nonconformity; and they employed all the rigouis of long 
imprisonment, heavy fines, and corporal punishment, upon 
those who cither abandoned the worship of their own parish 
church or went to hear the doctrine of the Presbyterian clergy, 
whose private meetings for worship were termed conventicles. 

These conventicles wore at first held in private houses, bams, 
or other buildings, as was the case in England, where (though 
in a tmu^h more moderate degree, and by mihler measures) 
the general conforuiity of the Church was also enforced. But 
OB such ineetings, cs].^ially if numerously attended, were liable 
to be discovered an<] intruded up^^u by peace ^otfioers and 
soldiei's, who dis|)erse4l them mdely, sometimes plundering the 
men of their purses, and the women of their cloaks and plaids, 
the Scottish Presbyterians had recourse to an expedient of 
safety, suggested by the wild character of their country, and 
held tbeso forbidden meetings in the open air, remote alike 
from obseiTation and interruption, in wild, solitary, and moun¬ 
tainous places, where it was neither easy to find them nor 
safe to disturb tliem, unless the force which assailed the 
congregation was considerable. 

On the other band, the Privy Council doubled their exer¬ 
tions to suppress, or rather to destroy, the whole body of non¬ 
conformists. But the attention of the English ministers had 
been attracted by the violence of their proceedings. Middleton 
began to fall into disfavour with Charles, and was sent as 
governor to Tangier, in a kind of honourable banishment, where 
he lost the life which he had expe^ed to so many dangers in 
battle by a fall down a staircase. 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to his power, bad nmoh more 
talent He was ungainly in bis personal appearance, being 
a big man, with shaggy red hair, coarse features, and a tongue 
which seemed too large for his mouth* But he possessed a 
great portion of sense, learning, and wi^ He was originally 
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zealous for the Covenant, and bk enemies at court Lad pressed 
forward the oaths by which it was to be renounced with the 
more eagerness, that they hoped Lauderdale would scruple to 
take them; but he only bugljcd at the idea of their Bupposing 
themselves capable of forming any onth which could obstruct 
the progress of bk rise to political power. 

Eeing now in full authority, Lauderdale distinctly perceived 
that the violent courses adopted were more likely to ruin 
Scotland than to esbtblish Episcofiacy. But he also knew 
that he could not retain the power he Intd obtained, unless 
by keeping on terms wdth Sharpie, the PriDi<atc of Scotland, 
and the other bishops, at whose instigation these wild measures 
were adopted and carried on ; and it is quite consistent 
with Lauderdale’s ^\R»h and crafty cbara(*<ter, to suppiose that 
he CTcn urged them on to further excesses, in order that, when 
the couscquenccs bad nunod their reputation, he might succeed 
to the whole of that yniwer of which, at present, the }>reiate8 
had a largo share. The sevoritics against dissenters, therefore, 
were continued and the ruinous pecuniary penalties which 
were impaled on nouooofomjists were raised by quartering 
Boldiers upon the delinquents, who were entitled to have 
lodging, meat, and drink in their houses, and forage for their 
horses, without any payment till the fine was discharged. 
These men, wlio kne^w they were placed for the purpose of 
a punishment in the families where they were quartered, took 
care to he so insolent and rapacious that if selling the last 
article be had of any value could raise money, to rid him of 
these unwelcome guests, the unfortunate landlord was glad 
to part with them at whatever sacrifice. 

The principal agents in this species of crusade against 
Calvinism were the soldiers of the Ktngk horse'giiards, a body 
raised since the Restoration npon the plan of the French house¬ 
hold troops, the privates of which wore accounted gentlemen, 
being frequently the yoonger sons of men of some pretension 
to family; cavaliers by profession, accustomed to practise the 
debauchery common among the dissolute youth of the period, 
and likely, trom habit and inclination, to be a complete pest 
and torment to any respectable house in which they might 
be quartered. Other regimenta of horse, upon the ordinary 
aBtablishment, were raised for the same purpose. 
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The vest of Scotland, and in particular Dumfriesebirc, 
Ayrshire, and Gallovay, were peculiarly harassed, as heing 
more arcrse to the Episcopalian establishment, or, as the Council 
termed it, more refr^ory and obstinate than any others. For 
the purpose of punishing those nonconformists, Sir James 
Turner was sent thither with a considerable party of troops, 
and fiill commission inm the Privy Council to impose and 
levy dues, and inflict all the other penalties, fur enforcing 
geueml compliance with the Episcopal system. Sir James was 
a soldier of fortune, who had served under David Lesley and 
afterwards in the army of Engagers, under the Duke of 
Hamilton. He w.^s a man of some literature, having written 
a treatise on the Art of War, and some other works, besides 
his own Memoirs. Nevertheless, he apitears, by the account he 
gives of himself in his Memoirs, to have been an unscrupulous 
plunderer, and other authorities describe him as a fierce and 
dissolute character. In such hands the powers assigned by the 
Commission were not likely to slumber, although Sir James 
assures his readers that he never extorted al)ove ono-half of the 
fine imposed. But a number of co-operating circumstances had 
rendered the exercise of such a comroi^ion as was entrusted to 
him less safe than it bad hitherto boeu. 
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CHAPTER L 

Otfnvntiidcfi’-- 77ti Pcnlfand Jiunng-^faille of RhIUoh Q,'tcn^ Thz 
hduigmce—Armetl CmxeHlicUi—Captain (h'eichion 

CONTFMPORARY SovFRRiGN.— Fratuex Louis XIV. 

1665—1678 

Wiir.N the oiifitota of hoMmg field conventicles wm adopted 
it h>ul the eftect of r.iising the minds of those who frequented 
them to a higher and more exalted pitch of enthuBiasm. The 
aged an<l more timid could har<lly engage on distant expedi* 
tions into the wUd tnountaiiioiis districts and the barren moors, 
and the gieater jiart of thoae who attciide<l divine worship on 
such oc(tasions were robust of body and bold of spirit, or at 
least men w hose deficiency of strength and courage were more 
than supplied by religious noal. The view of the rocks and 
hills around them, while a sight so unusual gave solemnity to 
their acts of <levotinn, encouraged them in the natural thought 
of defending themselves against oppression, aini<l8t the for¬ 
tresses of nature^s own construction, to which they had repaired 
to worship the God of nature, anoording to the mode their 
education dictated and their couscience acknowledged. The 
recollection, that in those fastnesses their fathers had often 
found a safe retreat fh>m foreign invaders mtist have encour¬ 
aged their natural confidence, and it was confirmed by the suc¬ 
cess with which a stand was sometimes made against small 
bodies of troops, who were oceas*ionally repxilscd by the stiirdy 
Whigs whom they attempted to disperse. In most cases of this 
kind they behaved with moilemtion, inflicting no further penalty 
upon such prisoners as might fall into their hands than detain¬ 
ing them to enjoy the benefit of a long sermon. Fanaticism 
added marvels to encourage this new-born spirit of resistance. 
They conceived themselves to be under the immediate protec¬ 
tion of the Power whom they worshipped, and in their heated 
state of mind expected even miraculona interposition* At a 
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coBvenUcle held od one of the Lomond hilU in Fife, it waa 
reported and Relieved that an angelic fonu appeared in the air, 
hoyering al) 0 vc the sAsembled congregation, with his foot ad- 
yanced, as if in the act of keeping watch for their safety. 

On the M hole, Ihc idea of repelling force by force, and de* 
fending themselves against tho attacks of the soldiers, and 
others who assaulted them, when employed in diyine worship, 
began to become more general among the harassc*! nonconform¬ 
ists. For this purpose many of the congregation assembled 
in arms, and I received the following description of such a scene 
from a lady who^e mother had repeatedly been present on such 
occasions. 

The meeting was held on the Eildon hills, in the bosom 
betwixt two of the throe conical tope which form the crest of 
the mountain. Trusty scntinols were placed on advanced 
posts all around, so as to command a view of tlio country below, 
and give the earliest notice of tho approach of any unfriendly 
party. The clergyman occupied an elevated temporary pulpit, 
with his back to the wind. There were few or no males of 
any quality or distinction, for eiich persons cuuld not escape 
detection, and wore liable to ruin from the consequences. But 
many women of gix>d condition, and holding tho rank of ladies, 
ventured to attend the forbidden meeting, and were allowed to 
sit in front of the asseinbly. Their side-saddles were placed 
on the gmmid to serve for scats, and their horsee were ietheredy 
or piqueted, as it is called, in the rear of the congregation. 
Before the i’emales, and in the which divided them 

from tho tent, or temponuy pulpit, the arms of the men present, 
pikes, swords, and muskote, were regularly piled in such order 
as is used by soldiers, so that each man might in an instant 
assume his own wca}>on6. When scenes of such a kind were 
repeatedly to l)c seen in diff(^rent i>arts of lljc country, and 
while the Government relstxal none ol‘ that rigour which had 
thrown the nation into such a state, it was clear tliat a civil 
war could not be far distant 

It w'as in tho autumn of 16G6 that the severitied of Sir 
James Turner, already alluded to, seem to have driven the 
Presbyterians of the west int) a species of des]mir, which broke 
out into insurrection. Some accounts say, that a fwvrty of 
peasants having used force to deliver an indigent old nuin, whom 
a guard of soldiers, having pinioned and stretched upon the 
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ground, were dragging to priBon, in onler to compel payment of 
a church fine, they reflect upon the penaltiee they had in- 
cuTTcd by such an exploit, and rceolyed to continue in arms, 
and to set the GoTcmment at defiance. Another account affirms, 
that the poor people were encourage^l to take up arms by an 
unknown person, calling himself Captain Gray, and pretending 
to have ciders to call them out from superior persons, whom 
he did not name. By what mcaa^^ socTcr they were first raised, 
they soon assembled a number of peasants, and marched to 
Dumfries with such rapidity, that they surprised Sir James 
Turner in his lodgings, and seized on his papers and his money. 
Captain Gray took possession of the money, nnd left the party, 
never to rejoin them; having, it is probable, discharged his 
task, when ho ha^l hurried these poor ignorant meu into such a 
dangerous mutiny, Whether he was employed by some hot- 
boailed Presbyterian, who thought the time favourable for a 
rising against the prelates, or whether by Ooremincnt them¬ 
selves, desirous of encouraging an insurrection which, when put 
down, might afford a crop of fines and forfeitures, cannot now 
\tc knowtL 

The country gentlemen stood on their guard, and none of 
them joined the insurgents; but a few of the most violent of 
the Presbyterian ministers took pivrt with them. Two officers 
of low rank were chosen to command so great an undertaking; 
thedr names were Wallace and Learroont. They held council 
together, whether they should put Sir James Turner to death 
or not; but he represented to them that, severe as they might 
think him, he had been much less so than his commission and 
instructions required and authorised; and as, upon examining 
his papers, he was found to bavo spoken the truth, his life was 
spai^, and he was carried with them as a prisoner or hostage. 
Being an experienced soldier, he wondered to sec the acciuute 
obedience of these poor countrymen, the excellent order in 
which they marched, and their attention to the duties of out¬ 
posts and sentinels. But, probably, no peasant of Europe is 
sooner able to adapt himself to military discipline than a native 
of Scotland, who is usually prudent enough to consider, that it 
is only mutual ccKjperation ami compliance with orders which 
can make numbers effectual. 

When they hod attained their greatest strength, and had 
assembled at Lanark, after two or three days' wandering, the 
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iDBU^ents night ftmount to three thoiuand men. They there 
issued a declaration, irbich bore that they acknowled^ the 
Sing’s authority^ and that the arms which they had assumed 
were only to be used in BclMefence. But as, at the same time, 
they renewed the Covenant, of which the principal object was, 
not to obtain for Prc 8 b 3 ^ry a mere toleration, but a triumphant 
superiority, they would probably, aa is usual in such cases, have 
extended or restricted their objects as success or disaster attended 
their enterprise. 

Meantime, General D^dsiel, commonly called Tom Balzicl, 
a remarkable personage of those times, had marched from 
Edinburgh at the head of a small body of regular forces, sum- 
moning all the lieges to join him, on pain of being accounted 
traitors. Dalzicl had been bred in the Russian wars, after 
having served under Montrose. Ue was an enthusiastic 
Royalist, and would never shave his beard after the King’s 
death. His dress was otherwise so different from what was 
then the m^xle, that Cliarles the Second used to accuse him of 
a plan to draw crowds of children together, that they might 
squeeze each other to death while they gazed on hip singular 
countenance and attire.^ He was a man of a fierce and pas¬ 
sionate temper, as appears from bis once striking a prisoner on 
the face, with the hilt of his dagger, till the blood sprung;— 
an unmanly action, though be was provoked by the language 


^ ** Diduul was bred up very bartly from bia youth, both in diet aud 
clothing. He never wore boots, oor above one coat, which woe cIorb to 
hie body, with cloee Ftleeves, like those we call jockey-coats. He 
wore a peruke, nor did be shave hie beard since the murder of K. Charles 
L In my time, bie head was bald, which he covered only with a beaver 
hat, the brim of which was not above three inches broad. His beanl was 
white and busby, and yet reached down almost to his girdle. He usually 
went to Tiondon once or twice a year, and then only to kiss the Ring's 
band, who had a great a^teem for his worth and valour. His usual drm 
and figure when he was in London, never failed to draw after him a great 
crowd of boys and young people, who constantly attended at his lodgings, 
and followed him with buzsas as he went to and from the Court. As he 
was a man of humour, he would always thank them for their civilities, 
when he left them, and let them know exactly at what hour he intended 
to return. In compliance to his Majesty, he went once to court in the 
very height of the fashion; but as soon as the King and those about 
him laughed sufficiently at tlie strango figure he made, he reassumed 
bis qsuaI habit, to the great joy of the boys, who had not discoveied 
him in liis court <Iresa."~CAn. CRtiOHTOH’s Mmnoirt^ %% dwy/ft 
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of the man, who called the general a Muacovian hcast, who 
used to roaet men.'* 

This ferodoua romniauder waa advaucing from Giaegow to 
Lanark 9 when he suddenly learned that the insurgents had 
giyen him the slip^ and were in full march towards the capital. 
The poor men h^ been deceived into a belief that West 
Lothian was ready to rise in their favour^ and that they Lad a 
large party of friends in the metropolis itself. Under these 
false hopes, they approached as far as Coliiiton, within four 
miles of Edinburgh. Here they learned that the city was 
fortified, and cannon placed before the gates; that tlie College 
of Justice, which can always furnish a large body of serriceable 
men, was under arms, and, as their infonner expressed it, 
every advocate in his bandaliera.^ They learned at the same 
time that their own depressed party within the town had not 
the least opportunity or purpose of rising. 

Liscouragod with tliese news, and with the defection of 
many of thoLr army,—for their numbers were reduced to eight 
or nine hundred, dispirited and exhausted by want, disappoint' 
ment, and fatigue—Lcarmont and Wallace drew back their 
diminished forces to the eastern shoulder of the Pentland hills, 
and encampe<l on an eminence called Xiullion Green. They 
had reposed themselves for some hours, when, towards evening, 
they observed a body of horse coming through the mountains, 
by a pass leading from the west. At first the Covenanters 
entertained the flattering dream that it was tlie expected reio' 
forcement from West Lothian. But the standards and kettlC' 
drums made it soon evident that it was the vanguard of 
DalzieVs troops, which, having kept the opposite skirts of the 
Pentland ridge till they passed tbo village of Currie, bad there 
learned the situation of the insurgents, and moved eastward in 
quest of them by a road through the bills. 

Dalzicl instantly led his men to the assault. The insurgents 
behaved with courage. They twice repulsed the attack of the 
Boyalists. But it was renewed by a large force of 
cavalry on the insurgents’ right wing, which bore 
down and scattered a handful of wearied horse who 
were there posted, and broke the rauks of the infantry. The 

1 << Xbe bandilicr wu • siu&ll woodcui case covered with leather, con* 
tsiniag s charge of powder for a musket; twelve geoerslly linng on the 
itve shoulder belt 
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slaughter in the field and in the chase wae very small, not ez- 
oeeding fifty men, and only a hundred and tl^ty were made 
prisoners. The ^ng's cavalry, being composed chiefly of gen¬ 
tlemen, pitied their unfortunate country men, and made little 
slaughter; but many >fpcre intercepted and slain by the coun¬ 
try people in the neighbourhood, who were unfriendly to their 
cause, and had sustained some pillage from their detached 
parties. 

About twenty of the prisoners were executed at Edinburgh 
as rebels, many of tlmm being put to the torture. Tliis was 
practised in various ways—aometimoa by squeezing the fingers 
with screws called thuiDbikius, sometimes by the l^ot, a species 
of punishmeot peculiar to Scotland. It consisted in placing 
the leg of the unfortunate person in a very strong wooden case, 
called a Boot, and driving down wedges between his knee and 
the frame, by which the limb was often crushed and broken. 

But though Diese horrid cruelties could tear the flesh and 
crush the bones of the unfortunate victiins, they could not abate 
their courage. Triumphing in the cause for which they died, 
they were seen at the place of execution contending which 
should be the first victim, while be who obtained the sad pre¬ 
ference actually shouted for joy. Most of the sufferers, though 
very ignorant, expressed themselves with such energy on the 
subject of the principles for which they died, as had a strong 
effect on tlic multitude. But a youth, named Hugh M'Kall, 
comely in ^)cr 80 ii, well educated, and of an enthusiastic charac¬ 
ter, acted the part of u martyr iu its fullest extent He had 
taken but a small share in the insurrection, but was chiefly ob- 
Qozious for a sermon, in which he hod said, that the people of 
Gk»d had been persecuted by a Pharaoh or an Ahab on the 
throne, a Haman in the state, and a Judas in the church; 
words which were neither forgotten nor forgiven. He was 
subjected to extreme torture, in order to wring from Mm some 
information concerning the causes and purposes of the rising; 
but bis leg was crushed most crudly in the boot Nvithout ex¬ 
tracting from him a sigh or soond of impatience. Being then 
condemned to death, he spoke of his future state with a rapt¬ 
urous confidence, and took leave of the numerous spectators 
in the words of a dying sunt, careless of his present suffering, 
and confident in bis hopes of immortality. 

^1 iball speak no more with earthly creatures/’ he said, 
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'*but shall e^joj the aspect of the ineffable Creator himself.— 
Farewell, father, mother, sind friends—farewell, sun, moou, 
and stars- Tarewel^ perishable earthly delights—aud welcome 
those which aje everlusting—welcome, glor>'—welcome, eter¬ 
nal life—and weltMJme, death!”—There was not a dry eye 
among tlie spectators of his excimtion, and it began to be per¬ 
ceived by the authors of these S6vcritie.s, that the h\st words 
and firm condoct of this dying man mmle an impression on the 
populace the very leverse of what they desired After this 
the isnperin ten dents of these executions resorted to the cruel 
expedient which bad been practised when the Royalist fob 
lowers of Montrose eufTered, and enusud tmm}>ets to be bounded, 
and drums beaten, to drown Uie hist woriis of these resolute 
men. 

The vengeance taken for the Pentlond rising was not con¬ 
fined to these executions in the capital Tlie shires of Gallo¬ 
way, Ayr, and Lumfrios were sul^jected to military severities, 
and all who had tbo slightest connection with the rebellion 
were rigorously harassed. A party of Ayrsliirc gcntlcjucn had 
gathered together for the purpose of joining tlie insurgents, 
but had >>eeQ prevented from doing so. They fled from the 
consequences of their rashness; yet they were not only ar¬ 
raigned, and doom of forfeiture passed against thorn in their 
absence, hvt, contrary to all legal usage, the sentence was put 
in execution without their being beard in their defence \ and 
their estates were conferred upon General Dalziel, and General 
Drummond, or retained by the officers of state to enrich tbem- 
selvea 


But the period was now arrived which Lauderdale aimed at 
The violence of the Government in Scotland at length attracted 
the notice of the English court; and when inquired into, was 
found much too gross to bo tolerated. The Primate Sharpe 
was ordered to witlidraw from administration; Lauderdale, 
with Tweeddale, Sir Robert Murray, and the Earl of Kin¬ 
cardine, were placed at the bead of affairs, and it was deter¬ 
mined, by affording some relief to the oppressed Presbyterians, 
to try at least the experiment of lenity towards them. 

Such of the ejected clergy os bad not ^ven any particular 


offence were permitted to preach in vacant parishes, 
and even received some pecuniary encouragement 


Jaly isoa 


from Govemment. This was termed the Indulgence. Had 
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some sacb measure of toleration been adopted when Preebyter; 
was first abolished, it might hare beou the means of preyentiog 
the frequency of conyenticlcs; but, when resorted to in despair^ 
as it were, of subduing them by violence, the mass, of di^n^ 
tented Presbyterians regarded accession to the measure as a 
diabonoumbic accommodation with a government by whom they 
had been oppressed. It is true the gentry, and those who at 
once preferred Presbyteiy, and were unwilling to suffer in their 
worldly estate by that preference, embraced this opportunity to 
hear their favourite doctrines without risk of fine and imprison¬ 
ment. The Indulged clergy were also men, for the most part, 
of wisdom and learning, who, being unable to vindicate the 
freedom and sovereignty of their Church, were contented to 
preach to and instruct their congregations, and discharge their 
duty as clergymen, if not to the utmost, at least as far as the 
evil times permitted. 

But this modified degree of teal by no means gratified the 
more ardent and rigid CovenaDters, by whom the stooping to 
act under the Indulgence was accounted a compromise with the 
Malignants—a lukewarm and unacceptable species of worship, 
resembling salt which had lost its savour. Many, therefore, 
held the Indulged clergy as a species of king’s curates; and 
rather than listen to their doctrines, which they might have 
heard in safety, followed into the wilderness those bold and 
daring preachers whose voices thundered forth avowod opposi¬ 
tion and defiance against the mighty of the earth. The Indulged 
were accused of meanly adopting Erastian opinions, and acknow¬ 
ledging the dependence and subjection of the Church to the 
civil m^stratc,—a doctrine totdly alien from the character o( 
the Presbyterian religion. The elevated wish of following the 
religion of their choice, in defiance of danger and fear, and their 
animosity against a government by whom they had been perse- 
cuted, induced the more zealous Preebyterians to prefer a con- 
veuticle to their parish church; and a congregation where the 
hearers attended in arms to defend themselves to a more 
peaceful meeting, when, if surprised, they might save themselves 
by BubmiBsion or flight Hence these conventicles became 
frequent, at which the hearers attended with weapona The 
romantic and dangerous character of this species of worship re¬ 
commended it to such as were constitutionally bold and high- 
spirited; and there were others, who, from the idle spirit 
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belon^Dg to youth, liked better to ramble through the country 
as the life-gu8^ to some outlawed preacher, than to spend the 
six days of the week in ordinary labour, and attend their own 
parish church on the seyenth, to listen to tlie lukewarm doctrine 
of an Indulged minister. 

From all tliese reasons, the number of armed conrentides 
increased; and Lauderdale, incensed at the failure of bis experi¬ 
ment, increased bis seyerity against them, while the Indulgence 
was withdrawn, as a measure inadequate to the intended pur¬ 
pose, though, perhaps, it chiefly fail^ for want of perseverance 
on tire part of the Goyemment. 

As if Satan himself bad BUggested means of oppression, 
Lau<]erdale raked up out of oblivion the old and barbarous 
laws which had been adopted in the fiercest times, and directed 
them against the nonconformists, especially those who attended 
the field conventicled. One of ^ose laws inflicted the highest 
penalties upon persons who were intercommuned, as it was 
called—that is, outlawed by legal sentence. Tire nearest rela¬ 
tions were prohibited from assisting each other, the wife tire 
husband, the brother the brother, and the parent the son, if the 
Buflerers had been intercommuned. The Government of this 
cruel time applied these ancient anrl barbarous statutes to the 
outlawed Presbyterians of the perio<l, and thus drove them altck 
gether from human society. In danger, want, and necessity, 
the inhabitants of the wilderness, and expelled from dvil inter¬ 
course, it is no wonder that we find many of these wanderers 
avowing principles and doctrines hoetile to the Government 
wliich oppressed them, and carrying their resistance beyond the 
bcninds of mere self-defence. Tbfn were instances, though less 
numerous than might have been expected, of their attacHng the 
houses of the curates, or of others by whose infomiation they 
bad been accused of nonconformity; and several deaths ensued 
in those enterprises as well as in skirmishes with the military. 

Superstitious notions, the natural consequences of an 
UBcer^n, melancholy, and solitary life among the desolate glens 
and mountains, mingled with the intense enthusiasm of this 
persecuted sect. Their occadonal successes over their oppressors, 
and their frequent escapes from the pursuit of the soldiery, 
when the marksmen missed their aim, or when a sodden mist 
oonoealed the fugitives, were imputed, not to the operation of 
those natural causes by means of which the Deity is pleased to 
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gOTeni the world, and which are the engines of his power, but 
to the direct interposition of a miraculous agency, OTemiling 
and suBpending the laws of nature, as in the period of Scripture 

Many of the preachers, led away by tlie strength of their 
doTotioual entliusiasm, conceiyed themselves to be the vehicles 
of prophecy, and poured out tremendous denunciations of 
future wars, and miseries more dreadful than those which they 
tbemselvca sustained; and, as they imagined themselves to be 
occasionally under the miraculous protection of the heavenly 
powers, so they often tliought themselves in a peculiar manner 
exposed to the envy and persecution of the spirits of darkness, 
who lamed their horses when they were pursued, betrayed 
their footsteps to the enemy, or terrified them by ghastly 
apparitions iu the dreary caverns and recesses where they were 
compelled to bide themselves. 

But cspcciaUy the scattered Covenanters believed firmly, 
that their chief ])er6ecutor8 received from the Evil Spirit a 
])roof against leaden bullets—a charm, that is, to prevent their 
being pierced or wounded by them. There were many sup¬ 
posed to bo gifted with this necromantic privilege. In the 
luittle of Kulllon Green, ou the Pentland hills, many of the 
Presbyterians were willing to believe that the balls were seen 
hopping like hailstones from Tom DalzieVs buff coat and boots. 
Silver bullets were not supposed to be neutralised by the same 
spell; but that metal being scarce among the persecuted 
Covenanters, it did not afford them much relief 

I have heard of an English officer, however, who fell by 
baser metal He was attacking a small bouse in AyiBliire, 
which was defended by some of the Wanderera. They were 
firing on both sides, when one of the defenders, in scarcity of 
ammunition, loaded his piece with the iron ball which formed 
the top of the fire-tongs, and taking aim et the officer with that 
charge, mortally wounded him whom lead had been unable to 
injure. It is also smd that the dying man asked to know the 
name of the place where he fell; aud being told it was Caldens, 
or Cal dons, he exclaimed against the Evil Spirit, who, he said, 
had told him he was to be elain among the Chaldeans, but who, 
as it now appeared, had deceived him, by cutting him off when 
his death was totally unexpected 

To John Graham of Claverhouse, a Scottish officer of high 
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rank, who began to dietinguiBh himself as a severe executor of 
the orders of the Privy Council against nonconformifita, the Evil 
Spirit was supposed Ui have been still more liberal than to 
Dalziel, or to the Englishman who died at Caldons. He not 
only obtained proof against lead, but the devil is said to have 
presented him with a black horse, which bad not a single white 
hair upon its body. This horse, it was said, bad beeu cut out 
of the belly of its dam, instead of being born in the usual 
manner. On this animal Cluverbouse was supposed to per¬ 
form the most unwonted feats of agility, flying almost like a 
bird along the sides of precipitous hills, and through pathless 
morasses, where an ordinary horse must have been smothered 
or (lashed to pieces. It is even yet believed, that mounted on 
this steed, Claverhousc (or Clavers, as he is popularly called) 
once turned a hare on the mountain named tfao Brandlaw, at 
the bead of Moffatdale, where no other horse could have kept 
its feot. But these exertions were usually made whilst he was 
in pursuit of the Wanderers, which was considered os Satan^a 
own jieculiar pleasing work. 

These superstitious notions were tbc natural consequences 
of the dreary and precarious existence to which these poor 
fugitives were condemned, and which induced them to view as 
miraculous whatever was extraordinary. The persons sup¬ 
posed to be proof against bullets were only desperate and bold 
men, who had the good fortune to escape the dangers to which 
they fearlessly exposed themselves; and the equestrian exploits 
of Clavcrhouse, when stripped of exaggeration, were merely 
such as could be executed by any excellent borseman, and first* 
rate horse, to the amK:cement of those who wore unaccustomed 
to witness feats of the kind. 

The peculiar character and prejudices of the Covenanters 
are easily accounted for. Yet when it is considered that so 
many Scottish subjects were involved in the snares of these 
crud laws, aud liable to be prosecuted under them (the number 
is said to have reached eighteen or twenty thousand persons), 
it may seem wonderful that the Government could find a 
party in the kingdom to approve of and help forward measures 
as impolitic as they were cruel But, besides the great com¬ 
mand which the veiy worst government must always possess 
over those who look for advancement and employment under 
it, these things, it most be considered, took place shortly after 
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. the Royalists, the preralent party at that time, had heea them- 
selves subjected to proscriptiou, exile, judicial exocutioue, aud 
genera] massacre. The fate of Montrose and bis foUowers, 
the massacres of Dunnavcrtie and Pliiliphaugh, above all, the 
murder of King Charles, had taken pla^ during the predomi¬ 
nance of the Presbyterians in Scotland, and were imputed, 
however unjustly, to their religious prindjdes, which were 
believed by the Cavaliers to be inconsistent with law, loyalty, 
and good order. Under such mistaken sentiments, many of the 
late Royalist party lent their anus eagerly to suppress the 
adherents of a sect^ to tlie preeminence of which they traced 
the general misery of the civil wars, and tb^ own peculiar 
misfortunes. 

Thus we find the Lady Methvcu of the day (a daughter of 
the house of Marischal, and wife of Patrick Smythe of Metbven) 
bterrupting a conventicle in person. A large meeting of this 
kind had assembled on the grounds of her husband, then absent 
in Tiondon, when the lady approached them at the head of 
about sixty followers and allies, she herself leading them on 
with a Jiglit-faorseman’s carabine ready cocked over her arm, 
and a drawn sword in tlie other band. The congregation sent 
a party of a hundred armed men to demand her purpose, and 
the Amazonian lady protested, if they did not leave her 
husband's estate, it should be a bloody day. They replied, that 
they were determined to preach, whether she would or not; 
but Damo Ann Keith’s unshaken detenuituition overcame their 
enthusiasm, and at length compelled them to retreat After 
this affair, she wrote to her husband that she was providing arms, 
and even tw*o pieces of cannon, hearing that the *Wbigs had 
sworn to be revenged for the insult she had put on them. If 
the fanatics/' she concludes, ^‘chance to kill me, comfort your¬ 
self it shall not be for nought I was once wounded for ouz 
gracious King, and now, in the strength of Heaven, I will hazard 
my person with the men I can command, before these rebels 
rest where you have power.” No doubt Lady Metbven acted 
against these vagueing gipsies,'^ as abe terms them, with as 
much honesty and sincerity of purpose as they themselves 
entertained in resisting her. 

But the principal agents of government, in the persecution 
of these oppressed people, were the soldiciy, to whom, contraiy 
to the rule in all civ^^ countries, nnlm in actual warfare, 
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power was gireo to arrest, examine, detain, and imprison such 
persons as they shotiid find in the wildernesses, which they 
daily ransacked to diseoyer delinquents, whose persons might 
afibnl plunder, or their purses pay fines. One of these booted 
apostles, as the Pn^sbyteriaus called the dragoons, Captain 
Creichton by name, has left bis Memoirs, in which be rather 
exults in, than regrets, the scenes of rapine and violence he 
had witnessed, and the plunder which he collected. The follow¬ 
ing is one of his stories:— 

Being then a Lifo-guardsmon, and quartered at Bathgate, 
he went out one Sunday on the moors with his comrade 
Grant, to try if they could discover any of the Wanderers. 
They were disguised like countiymen, in gray coats and 
bonnets. After eight or ten miles’ walking, they destined three 
meu on the top of a hill, whom they judged to be placed there 
as sentinels. They were arme<l with long polos. Taking 
precautions to come suddenly upon this outpost, Creichton 
snatched one of the men’s poles from him, and asking what he 
meant by carrying such a pole oh the Jjordh day, immediately 
knocked him down. Grant secured anotlier—the third fed to 
give the alarm, but Creichton overtook and surprised him also, 
though arme^l with a pistol at his belt They were then guided 
onward to the conventicle by the voice of the preacher, Master 
John King (afterwards executed), which was so powerful 
that Creichton professes he heard him distinctly at a quarter 
of a mile’s distance, the wind favouring his force of lungs. 

The meeting was very numerously attended; nevertheless, 
the two troopers had the temerity to approach, and commanded 
them in the King’s name to disperse. Immediately forty 
of the congregation arose in defence, and advanced upon the 
troopers, when Creichton, observing a hahdsome horse, with a 
lady’s pillion on it, graring near him, seized it, and leaping on 
its back, spurred through the morasses, allowing the auimal to 
choose its own way. Grant, though on foot, kept up with his 
comrade for about a mile, and the whole convctiticle followed 
in foil hue and cry, in order to recover the palfrey, which 
belonged to a lady of distinction. When Grant was exhausted, 
Creichton gave him the horse in turn, and being both armed 
with Bword and pistol, they forced their way through such of 
the coQventiclers as attempted to intercept them, and gained 
the house of a geutlemu, whom Creichton calls LeM of 
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Foddidhaw. Here they met another geotleman of fortnne, 
the Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly to his diaturbanee, 
recogniaed, in the horae which the troopers bad brought off, his 
own lady's nag, on which without his knowledge, as he affirmed, 
she bad used the freedom to ride to the Gonventicle. He was 
now at the mercy of the Life-guardsman, being liable to a 
heavy fine for his wife’s delinquency, besides the forfeiture of 
the palfrey. In this dilemma, Mr. Baillie of Polkemmet 
invit^ the Life-guardsman to dine with him next day, and 
offered them the horse with its furniture as a lawful prixe. 
But CrcichtOD, perceiving that the lady was weeping, yciy 
gallantly gave up his claim to the boTse, on condition she 
would promise never to attend a conventicle again. The 
military gentlemen were no loeers by this lilicn^Uty; for as the 
lady mentioned the names of some wealthy persons who were 
present at the unlawful meeting, her husliand gave the parties 
concerned to understand that they must make up a purse of 
hush-money, for the benefit of Creichton and his comrade, 
who lived plentifully for a tw^vemontb afterwjirds on the sum 
thus obtained. 

This stoiy, though it shows the power entrusted to the 
soldiers, to beat and plunder the persons assembled for religious 
worship, is rather of a comic than a serioius cast. But far 
different were the ordinary rencounters which took place between 
the Covenanters and the military. About forty or fifty years 
ago, melancholy tales of the strange escapes, hard encounters, 
and cruel exa^ons of this period^ were the usual subject of 
conversation at every cottage fireside; and the pea.sants, while 
they showed the caverns and the dens of the earth in which the 
Wanderers concealed themselves, recounted how many of them 
died in resisting with arms in their hands, how many others 
were executed by judicial forms, and bow mauy were shot to 
death without even the least pretence of a trial The country 
people retained a strong sense of the injustice with which their 
ancestors had beeu treated, which showed itself in a singular 
prejudice. They expressed great dislike of that beautiful bird 
the Oreen-plover, in Scottish called the Pease-weep. The 
reaaoD alleg^ was that these birds being, by some instinct, 
led to attend to and watch any human beings whom they see 
in their native wilds, the soldiers were often guided in pursuit 
of the Wanderen, when they might otherwise have escaped 
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obflemtion, by the pIoTer being observed to hover over a par¬ 
ticular spot. For this reason the shepherds, witliiu my own 
remembnvDce, often destroyed the neats of this bird when they 
met with them. 

A still sadder memorial of those calamitous days was the 
niiinl>cr of headstoiua aud other simple monuments which^ after 
the Revolution, were erected over the graves of the persons thus 
destroyed, and which usually bore, along with some lines of 
rude poetry, an occonnt of the manner in which they had been 
slain. 

These mortal rcKting^plaece of the victims of })cr6ecution 
were held so eacred, that about forty years since an aged man 
dedicated his life to tntvel through Scotland, for the pur]x«e 
of repairing and <dearing the tombs of the sufferers. He always 
rode upon a white pony, and from that circumstance, and the 
peculiarity of his appearance and occupation, acquired the nick' 
name of Old Mortdity.^ In later days, the events of our own 
time have l)een of such an engrossing character tliat this 
species of traditional ijislory is much forgotten, and moss and 
weeds are generally sufh^red to conceal the monuTnenls of the 
mar^rs, 


CHAPTER LI 

l)akf> of lMViUrdfiU-9 Admmi^rali n — of l/nrhwiro^on — Trial 
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CONTEMl^ORAHY SOVRRBION.—: Louis XIV. 
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We have snid before that Lauderdale, now the Chief Minister 
for Scotland, bad not originally approved of the violent measures 
taken with the iiouconformists, and liad even recommended a 
more lenient nio<Ic of pn^ceding, by granting a toleration, or 
Indulgence, as it was called, for the free exercise of the Presby¬ 
terian religion. But being too impatient to wait the issue of 
his own experiment, and fearful of l)eing represented or luke¬ 
warm in the Eing^s service, he at length imitated and even 

^ 6oe tbo lotrcMiocUon (1630) to Old UoriaUtg. 
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ezce^ed Middleton, iu bis extreme seyeritiee against the non- 
conformists. 

The Dulcc of Lauderdale^ for to ihitt rank he was raised 
when the Gnycrumcat was chiefly entmstetl to him, xuarriod 
Lady Dysart, a woman of coasidcrnble talent, hut of iD(>rdi]]ate 
ambition, boumileas expense, and the most unscrupulous rupa* 
city. Her influence oTcr her bufi)>and was extreme, and, un¬ 
happily, w^Ls of a kiud which encouraged him in bis greati^st 
ciTora. In order to supply her extravagance, he had recourse 
to the public fines for nonconformity, church penalties, and so 
forth, prosecutions for which, with other violent proceedings 
we have noticed, wore pushed on to such an extremity as to in¬ 
duce a general opinion that Lauderdale really meant to drive 
the p<^o])]eof Scotland to a rebellion^ in older that he himself 
might profit by the cotifiscatious which must follow on its being 
Bub<lucd. 

The Scottish nobility and gentry were too wise to be caught 
in this snare; but although they express6<l the utmost loyalty 
to the King, yet many, with the Duke of Hamilton, the premier 
peer of Scotland, at their head, remonstrated against courses 
which, while they hcggare<l the tenantry, impoverished the 
gentry and ruined their estates. By way of answer to thcii 
expostulations, the western landholders were required to enter 
into bonds, under the same penalties which were incurred by 
those who were actual delinquents, that neitlier they nor their 
families, nor their vassals, tenants, or other persons residing on 
their property, should withdraw from church, attend con¬ 
venticles, or relieve intercommuned persons. The gentry re¬ 
fused to execute these bonds. They admitted that conventicles 
were become very frequent, and expressed their willingness to 
assist the ofiicers of the law in suppressing them; but, as they 
could exercise no forcible control over their tenants and servants, 
they declined to render themselves responsible for their (con¬ 
formity^ Finally, they recommended a general indulgence, as 
the only measure which promised the restoration of tranquillity. 

Both parties, at that unhappy period (1678), wxre in the 
habit of imputing the measures of their enemies to the sug¬ 
gestions of Satan; but that adopted by Lauderdale, upon the 
western gentlemen’s refusing the bond, had really some appear¬ 
ance of being composed under the absolute dictation of an evil 
^drii He deten^ed to treat the whole west country as if 
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in a state of actual rerolt. He caused Dot only a body of tbo 
guards aud militia, with field artillery, to march into the dcToted 
districts^ but invited, for the same purpose, from the Highland 
mountains, the clans by which they were inhabited. These 
wild mountaineers descended under their different chiefs, speak- 
ing an unknown language, and displaying to the inbabitunts of 
the Lowlands their strange attire, olwlete arms, and singular 
manners* The clans were suqiriscd in their turn. They had 
come out expecting to fight, when, to their astonishment, they 
found au innocent, peaceful, and unresisting country, in which 
they were to enjoy free quarters, and full license for plunder. 
It may be supposed that such an invitation to men, to whom 
maraudiug habits were natural, offered opportunities not to be 
lost, aD<l accordingly the western counties long hud occasion to 
lament the inroad of the Highland Host A committee of the 
Privy Council, most of whom were themselves chiefs of clans, 
or commanders in the army, attended to secure the submission 
of the gentry, and enforce the bonda. But the noblemen and 
gentry coutiiming obstinate in their refusal to come under 
obligutioDS which they had uo means of fulfilling, the Privy 
Council issued ordeia to disarm the whole inhabitants of the 
country, taking even the gentlemen’s swords, riding horses, aud 
furniture, and proceeding with such extreme rigour that the 
Earl of Cassilis, among others, prayed they woidd eitlier afford 
him tbo protection of soldiers or return him some of his arms 
to defend his liousehold, since otherwise be must be subject to 
the insnlencc and outrages of the most paltry of the rabble. 

To supply the place of the bonds, which were subscribed by 
few or noue, this unhappy Privy Council fell upon a plan, by a 
new decree, of a nature equally oppressive. There was, and 
is, a writ in Scotland, called Uwburrows, by which a man who 
is afraid of violeuco &om his neighbour, upon making oath to 
the circumstances affording ground for such apprehension, may 
have the party bound over to keep the peace, luider security. 
Of this useful law, a most oppressive application was now 
mada The King was mode to apply for a lawburrows through¬ 
out a certain district of his dominions, against all the gentlemen 
who bad refused to sign the bond; and thus an attempt was 
made to extort security from every man so situated, as one of 
whom the King had a natural right to entertain well-founded 
apprehensions! 


39 
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Theae extraordinary provisions of law aeem to have driven 
not the Presbyterians alone, but the whole of the west country, 
into absolute despair. 

No supplication or remonstrance had the least effect on the 
impenetrable Lauderdale. When he was told tliat the oppres¬ 
sion of the Uighlandcrs and of the soldiery would totally 
interrupt the produce of agriodture, he replied, “ It were better 
that the west bore nothing but wiudle-straws and sandy-lave- 
rooks,^ than that it should bear rebels to the King.'’ In their 
despair, the suffering parties determined to lay their complaints 
against the Minister before the King in person. With this 
purpose, not leas than fourteen peers, and ^teen gentlemen, of 
whom many were threatened with writs of lawbuirows, repaired 
to London, to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne. 
This journey was taken in spite of an arbitrary order, by which 
the Sottish nobility biul b^u forbidden, in the King’s name, 
either to approach the King’s person, or to leave their own 
kingdom ; as if it had been the purpose to chain them to the 
stake, like baited bears, without the power of api)lying for 
redress, or escaping from the general misery. 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court as to support him¬ 
self against this accusation by representing to the King that it 
was his object to maintain a large army in Scotland, to afford 
assistance wlien his Msyeaty should sec it time to extend his 
authority iu England. He retained bis place, therefore, and 
the supplicants were sent from court in disgrace.^ But their 
mission had produced some beueffeial effects; for the measures 
concerning the lawbuirows and the enforced bonds were with¬ 
drawn, and orders given for removing the nighlanders from the 
west counties, and disbanding the militia. 

When the Highlanders went back to their hills, which was 
in February 1678, they appeared as if returning from the sack 
of some besieged town. They carried with them plate, merchant- 
goods, webs of linen and of doth, quantities of wearing apparel, 
and household fuiniture, and a good number of horses to bear 

^ > Dog's grass and soa-larks. 

^ is re]iorted that CUarles, after a full bearing of tho debates con¬ 
cerning Scottish afTaira, said, * 1 perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty 
of many bad thinga against Uie people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that 
he baa acted anything contrajy to my interest a aentiment unworthy of 
a iorereign."— Brut. 
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tlxeir plunder. It in, however, remarkable, and to the credit of 
this people, that they are not charged with any cruelty during 
three months’ residence at free quarters, although they were 
greedy of spoil and rapacious in extorting money. Indeed, it 
eeeins probable that, after all, the wild Higblundera had proved 
gentler than was expected, or wished, by those who employed 
them. 

An event now occurred, otic of the most remarkable of the 
time, which bad a great effect upon public ailairs and the general 
teeling of the nation. This was the murder of James Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Primate of Scotland. This 
person, you must remember, having been the agent of the Pres* 
byteriaiis at the time of the Restoration, hail, as was generally 
thought, betrayed his constituents; at least, he bad certainly 
changed his principles, and accepted the highest office in the 
new EpiscofxU establishment. It may he well supposed that a 
person so much hated as he was, from his desertion of the old 
cause and violence iu the new, was the object of general hostility, 
and that, amongst a sect so enthusiastic as the noncoulormists, 
some one should be found to exercise judgment upon him—in 
other words, to take his life. 

The avenger who iirst conceived himself called to this task 
was one Mitchell, a f matieal preacher, of moderate talents and a 
heated uiiugination. He fired a pistol, loaded with three bullets, 
into the coarh of the Archbishop, and missing tlio object of his 
aim, broke tiie ami <if Iloneyman, Bishop of tlie Orkneys, who 
sat with Sharp in the carriage, of which w^ound he never en* 
tirely recovered, though he lingered for some years. The assassin 
escaped diuing the confusion. This was in 1668, and in 1674 
the Archbishop again observed a man who seemed to watch him, 
and whose face was impriotod upon bis mind. The alarm was 
given, and Mitchell was seized. Being closely examined by the 
Lords of the Privy Coutudl, he at first absolutely denied the act 
chaiged against him. But to the Chancellor he confessed in 
private—having at first received a solemn promise that his life 
should be safe—that he bad fired the shot which wounded the 
Bishop of Orkney. After this compromise, the assassin’s trial 
was put oir from time to time, from the determined desire to 
take the life which had been promised to him. In order to find 
matter against Mitchell, he was examiDe<l concemiDg bis acces- 
■ioD to the insurrection of Pentland; and as be refused to com 
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fess anythmg which should make againat himself, he was ap¬ 
pointed to undergo the torture of the boot 

He behave<l with great courage when the frightful apparatus 
was produced, and n(ft knowing, as he said, that be could cscaj)e 
such torture with life, declared that be forgave from his 
those at whose command it was to be inflicted, the men appointed 
to be the agents of their cruelty, aud those who sati?vt^ their 
malevolence by looking on as 8{>ectatora. When the executioner 
demanded which leg sliould be enclosed in the drca<Iful boot, 
the prisoner, with the same confidence, stretchcxl out his right 
leg, saying, Take the best; I willingly bestow it in this cause.*’ 
He endured nine blows of the mallet with the utmost firmness, 
each more severely crushing the limb. At the ninth blow he 
fainted, and was remanded to prison. After this ho was sent to 
the Bass, a desolate islet, or rather rock, in the Firth of Forth, 
where was a strong castle then occupied as a state prison. 

On the 7tb of January 1678, ten years after the deed was 
committed, and four years after he was mode prisoner, MitcheU 
was finally brought to his trial; and while his own confession 
was produce<l against him as evidence, bo was not allowed to 
plead the promise of life upon which be had been induced to 
make the fatal avowal. It is shameful to be obliged to add 
that the Duke of Lauderdale would not pennit the records of 
the Privy Council to be produced, and that some of the privy 
councillors swore that no assurance of life had bceu granted, 
although it had been accurately entered, and is now to be seen 
on the record. The unfortunate man was therefore condemned. 
I^auderdale, it is said, would have aaveil bia life; but the Arch- 
bishop demanding his execution os necessary to guar<l the lives 
of privy councillors from such attempts in future, tlic Duke 
gave up the cause with a profane and brutal Jest, and 
the man was executed, with more disgrace to his 
judges than to himself, the consideration of his guilt 
being lost in the infamous manoeuvres used in bringing him to 
punishment. 

I have already said that, in the commencement of Lauder- 
dale’s administration, Archbishop Sharp was removed from 
public affairs. But this did not last long, as the Duke found 
that he could not maintain his interest at court without the 
support of the Episcopal party. The primate’s violence of dis¬ 
position was supposed to have greatly influenced the whole of 
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Lauderdale^s latter govemmciit. But in Fife, where he had liia 
archicpiscopal residence, it was most severely felt; and as the 
nonconformists of that county were fierce and enthusiastic in 
proportion to the extremity of persecution which they underwent, 
there was soon found a b^d among them who sent abroad an 
anonymous placard, threatening that any person who might he 
accessary to the troubles infiicted upon the Whigs in that county 
should be suitably punished by a party strong enough to set 
resistance at defiance. 

The chief person among these desperate men was David 
Hackston of Rathillot, a gentleman of family and fortune. He 
had been a free liver in his youth, but latterly bad adopted 
strong and enthusiastic views of religion, which led him into the 
extreme oj)inioDS entertained by the fiercest of the Whig party. 
John Balfour of Kiiiloch, called Burley, the brotherdndaw of 
Hackbton, is described by a covenanting author as a little man 
of stem aspect, and squint-eyed; none of the most religious, 
but very willing to engage in any battles or quarrels which his 
comrades found it neccssaiy to sustain. He was at this time 
in danger from the law, on account of a late affray, in which be 
had severely wounded one of the Life guanls. It is alleged that 
both these persons hod privuto enmity at Arclibisbop Sharp. 
Balfour had been his factor in the munagement of some pro¬ 
perty, and had ^led to give account of the money he bad 
received; and Hackston, being bail for his brother-in-law, was 
thrown into jail till the debt was made good The remmiider 
of the band were either small proprietors of land, or portioners, 
as they are called in Scotian^ or mechanics, such as weavers 
and the like. 

These eutbusiasts, to the number of nine, were out, and in 
arms, on 3d May 1679, with the purpose of assaulting (in the 
terms of their proclamation) one Ca^chael, who acted as a 
commissioner for receiving the fines of the nonconformists. 
This person had indeed been in the fields bunting that morning, 
but chancing to hear that there was such a party looking out 
for him, be left his sport and went home. 

When RatluUet and his friends were about to disperse in 
sullen disappointment, the wife of a farmer at Baldinny sent a 
lad to tell them that the Archbishop^s coach was upon the road 
returning from Ceres towards St Andrewa The couspiratoni 
were in that mood when our own wishes and thoughts, strongly 
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fostered and cherished, axe apt to seem to us like inspiration 
from above. Balfour, of Burley, affirmed he bad felt a preter¬ 
natural impulse forcing him to return to Fife, when it was his 
purpose to have gone to tl)c Higlilands, and that on going to 
prayers ho iiad been confirmed by the Scripture text, ‘‘ Go, have 
not I sent thee t’’ Russell, another of the party, also affirmed 
he had been long im])rcssed with the idea that some great enemy 
to the Church was to be cut off, and spoke of some text about 
Kero, which assuredly does not exist in Scripture. 

They all agreed, in short, that the opportunity offered was 
the work of Heaven ; that they should not draw bock, but go 
on ; and that, instead of the inferior agent, for whom they had 
been seeking in vain, it was their duty to cut off the prime 
source of the persecution, whom Heaven bad delivered into their 
bands. This lieing determined upon, tlie band chose Uackston 
for their leader; but be declined the office, alleging that the 
known quarrel betwixt him and the Archbishop would mar the 
glory of the action, and cause it to be imputed to private revenge. 
But be added, with nice distinction, that he would remain with 
them, and would not interfere to prevent what they felt them¬ 
selves called upon to do. Upon this Balfour said, Gontlemen, 
follow me.” 

They then set off at speed in pursuit of the carriage, which 
was driving along a desolate heath, about three or four miles 
from St. Andrews, called Magus Moor.^ Fleming and Bussell, 
two of the assassins, rode into a farmyard, and demanded of 
the tenant if the equipage on the road before tlioiu was the 
Archbishop's coach. Guessing their purpose, he was too much 
frightened to answer; but one of the female servants came out 
and as6ni*cd them, with much appearance of joy, that they were 
on the right scent. Tho whole party tlien threw away their 
cloaks, and pursued as fast as they could guUop, firing their 
carabines on tho carriage, and ciying out, “Judas, be taken!” 
The coachman drove rapidly, on aeeing they were pursued by 
armed men; but a heavy coach on a rugged road could not out¬ 
strip horsenjen. The servants who attended the carriage offered 
some resistance, but were dismounted and disarmed by the pur< 
suers. Having come up with the carriage, they stopped it by 
cutting the traces and wounding the postilion, and then fired a 

^ Tbs preciae apot of Sharp's death la now enclosed in a plantatioD 
about three niilea to the of St. Andrews. 
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volley of balls into the coach, vbere the Archbishop was seated 
with hU (laughter. This proving ineffectual, they commanded 
the prelate to come Ibrth, and prepare for death, judgment, and 
eternity. The old man came out of the coach, and creeping on 
bis knees towards Hackstou, said, I know you are a gentleman 
—you will protect me 1 ” 

I will never lay a hand upon you,^’ said Hockston, turning 
away from the suppliant. 

One man of the party, touched with somo compassion, said, 
“ Spare hia gray hairs.” 

But the rest of the assassins were unmoved. One or two 
pistols were dischoigcd at the prostrate Archbishop without 
effect; when conceiving, according to their superstitious notion, 
&hat their victim was possessed of a charm against gumshot, 
they drew their swords, and killed him with many wounds, 
dashing even bis skull to pieces, and scooping out his brains. 
The lady,^ who made vain attempts to throw herself between 
her father and tlic swords of the assassins, received one or two 
wounds in the scuffle. Tliey rifled the coach of such aims and 
papers as it contained. They found some trinkets, which they 
conceived were mogir^l; and also, os they pretended, u beo in 
a box, which tlicy concluded was a familiar spirit. 

Such was the progress and termination of a violent and 
wicked deed, comniitted by blinded and desperate men. It 
brought much scandal on the Presbyterians, though unjustly; 
for tlic moderate persons of that persuasion, comprehending 
the most numerous and by far the most respectable of the 
body, disowned so cruel an action, although they might he at 
tlio same time of opinion that the Archbishop, who bad been 
the cause of violent death to many, merited some such ter* 
mination to hia own existence. He had some virtues, being 
learned, temperate, and living a life becoming his station; but 
bis illiberal and intolerant principles, and the violences which 
he committed to enforce them, were the cause of great distress 
to Scotland, and of bis own premature and bloody end. 

The Scottish Government, which the Archbishop’s death 
had alamed and irritated in the highest degree, used the 
utmost exertions to apprehend his murderers; and failing that, 
to disperse and subdue, by an extremity of violence greater 

^ Issbclls, the ArchbUhop't eldest daughter, wei artcrvsnlii muried 
to John Cnnniughsm, Esq. of Barns, >n ibe couoty of Fife. 
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than what had been hitherto employed, erery assembly of 
armed CoTenanters. AH attendance upon field-conTenticles 
was declared treason ; ne^ troops were niised, and the strictest 
orders sent to the commanding ofBccrs to act against noncon¬ 
formists with the utmost rigour. On the other band, the 
intereommuned persons, now grown desperate, assembled in 
more numerous and better armed parties, and many of them 
showed a general purpose of defiance and rebellion against the 
King's authority, which the moderate party continued to 
acknowledge, as being that of the supreme civil magistrate, 
These circumatanccs soon led to a crisis. 

ScvcrHl of the murderers of the Archbishop of St. An¬ 
drews found their way, through great dangers, to tbo west of 
Scotland; an<l their own interest, doubtless, induced them to 
use such influence as they had acquired among the zealots of 
their sect by their late action, to bring matters to extremity. 

Hackston, Balfour, and others, seem to have held council 
with Donald Cargill, one of the most noted of the preachers 
at conventicles, aud particularly with Robert Hamilton, brother 
to the Laird of Brestonfield; in consequence of which they 
appeared at the head of eighty horse, in the little burgh of 
Kuthcrglen, on the 29ih of May, appointed to be held as a 
holiday, as the anniversaiy of the Bestoration of Charles II. 
They quenched the bonfires, which hod been kindled on account 
of this solemnity, and, drawing up in order at the market-cross, 
after prayer, and singing part of a pealm, they formally entered 
their protest, or testimony, as they called it, against the acts 
abolisliing Presbytery, and establishing Episcopacy, together 
with the other defections of the time, all of which they re¬ 
nounced and disclaimed. After this bravado, they affixed a 
copy of their testimony to the cross, closed their meeting with 
prayer, and then evacuated the town at their leisure, Hamilton 
harbouring tbe Fife gentlemen, that is, those who had killed 
the Archbishop. 

We have already mentioned John Graham of Claverhouse 
as a distinguished officer, who bod been singularly active 
agaiust the nonconfomists. He was now lying in garrison 
at Glasgow, and on the let of June drew out his own troop of 
dragoons, with such other cavalry as ho could hastily add to 
it, aud set off iu quest of tbe insurgents who had offered such 
a public affront to Government 
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In tho town of HamiltoD he made pmooer John Kiug, a 
preacher, and with him sevesteeu countrymen who were 
attending on his uiiuistry; and hearing of a larger assembly 
of insurgents who were at Loudon HiU, a short distance off, 
he pushed forward to that place. Here Claverhouse was op¬ 
posed by a large body in point of numbers, but Tery iiidiflTercntly 
aimed, though thero were about fifty horse tolerably appointed, 
as many infantry with guns, and a number of men armed with 
scythes, forks, pikes, and halberds. The immediate spot on 
which the parties met was caDed Bmmclog.^ It is a boggy 
piece of ground, unfit for the acting of cavalry, and a broad 
drain, or ditch, seems also to have given the insurgents con¬ 
siderable advantage. A short but warm engagement ensued, 
during which Balfour, and William Olcland, to be afterwards 
mentioned, croseed the ditch boldly, and outflanking tho 
dragoons, compelled them to fly. At^ut thirty of the defeated 
party were slain, or died of their wouuda An officer of the 
Dame of Graham, a kinsman of Olavcrhouse, was among the 
skin. Ilifi body, mistaken, it is reported, for that of bis name¬ 
sake, was pitifully mangled. Claverhouse’s own horse was 
laid open by tlie blow of a scythe, and was scarcely able to bear 
him off* the field of battle. As he passed the place w^hcre he 
had left his prisoners, King, the preacher, when he beheld his 
captor in this pitiful plight, hollo’d out to him to stay and take 
the afternoon sermon. Some Royalist prisoners were taken, 
to whom quarter was given, and they were dismissed. This 
clemency on the port of his soldiers greatly disgusted Mr. 
Hamilton, who now assumed the corumand of the insurgents. 
To show a good example, he kiUed one of the defenceless cap¬ 
tives with fais own hand, lenity being, according to his exag¬ 
gerated ideas, the setting (roe the brats of Babel, after they had 
been delivered into their bauds, that they might dash them to the 
stones. The insurgents lost only five or ^ men, one of whom, 
named Dingwall, had assisted at the murder of the A}*ehbi&bop. 

After having gained this victory, the insurgents resolved to 
keep the field, aud take such future fortune as Heaven should 
send them. They marched to Hamilton after the action, and 
the next day, strongly rdnforced by the numbers which joined 
them on all sides, they proceeded to attack the town of Glasgow. 

^ The spot la a mile westward of the road from XUmamoci to Strath* 
avail, and abont five miles from the iMt oamed tows. 
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The city vr^s dcfeudcd hj Lord Rosa aad ClaverhouBe, with 
a BTuall hut regular force. The iiisurgents penetrated into the 
town from two point% one ooluiim ^vancing up the Gallow- 
gate, the other entering by the College and the Wynd Head. 
But ClaverhouBe, who commandrd the King’s troops, had 
formed a barriewle about the cross, Townhouse, and Tolbooth, 
BO that the Whigs, in marching to the attack, were received 
witli a fire which they could not sustain, from an enemy who 
lay sheltered and in safety. But althougli they were beaten 
for the present, the numbers of tlic insurgents began to increase 
so much, that Ross and ClaTcrhoiise judged it necessary to 
evacuate Olosgow, and march eastward, leaving all the west of 
Scotland at the mercy of the rebels, whose numbers speedily 
amounted to five or six thousand men. There were among 
them, however, very few gentlemen, or persons of influence, 
whose presence might have prevented them from falling into 
the state of disunion to which, owing to the following circum¬ 
stances, they were speedily reduced. They erected a huge tall 
gallows in the centre of their camp for the execution of such 
enemies as they should make prisoners, and hangCil upon it at 
least one cituon of Glasgow, who had joined in the defence 
of the i/jwn against tlicir former attack. But this vindictive 
mode of proceeding did not meet with general approbation in 
their army. 

The discord was now at its height between the moderate 
Presbyterians, who were willing to own the King’s govern¬ 
ment, under the couditiou of obtmning freedom of conscience; 
and the more hot-headed and furious partisans, who would 
entertain no friendsliip or fdlowship with those who owned 
and supported prelacy, and who held the acknowledging the 
Government, or the Ustening to the preachers who ministered 
by their indulgence or connivance, as a foul compromising of 
the cause of Presbytery, and professed it their object to accom¬ 
plish a complete revolution in church and state, and render the 
kirk as triumphant as it had been in 1640. 

The preachers likewise differed amongst themselves. Mr. 
John Welsh, much famed for his zeal for Presbytery, together 
with Mr. Lavid Hume, beaded the Moderate, or, as it was 
called by their opponents, the Erastian party; whilst Donald 
Oargill, Thomas Douglas, and John King, espoused with all 
ardour the more extravagant purposes, which nothing short 
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of a miracle could have enabled them to accomplisL XhcHo 
ebampiona nf the two parties prt'sieLed against each other from 
the pulpit, harangued and vot^ oa different sides in councils 
of war, and hat) not the sense to agree, or even to adjourn 
their disputes, when the; heard that the forces of both Eiigland 
and fScotland were collecting to march against their undis¬ 
ciplined army, ill-proTided as it was with arms, and at variance 
concerning the causes which had brought them into the field. 

While the insurgents were thus quarrelling among them¬ 
selves, and incapable of taking any care of their common cause, 
the Privy Council ordered out the militia, and summoned to 
arms the vassals of the crown ; many of whom, being inclined 
to Presbytery, came forth with no small reluctancx'^. The 
Highland clnefa who lay near the scene of action were also 
ordered to attend the King’s bust with their followers. 

But when the news of the insurrection reached L<)Ddon, 
Charles II., employing for a season his own good judgment, 
which be too often yielded to the management of others, seems 
to have formed an idea of conciliating the rebels, as well as of 
subduing them. For this purpose, be sent to Scotland, as 
oommander-in-chief, his natural son, James, Duke of Monmouth, 
at the head of a laigc body of the Royal guards. This young 
nobleman was the King’s favourite, both from the extreme 
beauty of his person and the amiublcoess of his disposition. 
Charles ha<l taken care of his fortune, by uniting him with the 
heir ess of the great family of Buccicuch, whose large estates 
are still enjoyed by their descendants. Wealthy, popular, and 
his fatliei’’s favourite, the Duke of Monmouth hid been encour¬ 
aged to oppose his own court influence to that of the King’s 
brother, the Duke of York; and as the latter had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic, so Monmouth, to mark tho distinction 
betwixt them, was supposed to be favourable to Presbyterians, 
as well as dissenters of any sect, and was popularly called the 
Protestant Duke. It was naturally suppos^ that, having such 
inclinations, he was entrusted with some powers favourable to 
the insurgents. 

These unfortunate persons having spent a great deal of time 
in debating on Church polemics, lost sight of the necessity of 
dUdpliniDg their army, or suppl>'ing it with provisions, and 
were still lying in the vicinity of the town of Hamilton, while 
numbeiB, despairing of their success, were eveiy d^ deserting 
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them. On the 21st of June they were alarmod by the intelli¬ 
gence that the Duke of Monmouth was advancing at the head 
of a well-diBciplined army. This did not recall them to their 
senses; they held a coundl, indeed, but it was only to engage 
in a furious deltatc, which histcd until Rathillet told them his 
sword was drawn, as well against those who accepted the 
Indulgence, as agmust the curates, and withdrew from the 
council after this defiance, followed by those who professed his 
principles. 

The moderate party, thus left to themselves, drew up a 
supplication to the Duke of Monmouth, and after describing 
their intolerable grievances, declared that they were willing to 
submit all controversica to a free Parliament, and a free assembly 
of the Church. 

Tho Duke, in reply, expressed compassion for their conditiou, 
and a wish to alleviate it by his intercession with the King, 
but declared they must in the interim lay down their arms. 
When they received this message, the insui'gcnt troops were in 
the greatest disorder, the violent party having chosen tiiia 
unfortunate moment for cashiering the officers whom they had 
formerly appointed, and nominating others who bud no taint of 
Erastianism or Malignity; in other words, no disposition to 
acknowledge any allegiance to the Kiug, or submission to tbe 
civil power. While they were thus employed, tho troops of 
Monmouth appeared in sight 

The insurgents were well posted for defence. They had in 
front tbe Clyde, a deep river, not easily fordable, and only to 
be crossed by Botbwcll Brid^ which gives name to 
the battle. This is (or rather was, for though it still 
exists, it is now much altered) a high, steep, and 
narrow bridge, having a portal, or gateway, in the centre, 
which the insurgents bad shut and barricaded. About three 
hundred men were stationed to defeud this important pass, 
under Bathillet, Balibnr, and others. They behaved well, and 
made a stout defence, till tbe soldiers of Monmoutli forced the 
pass at tbe point of the bayonet. Tbe insurgents then gave 
way, and the Koyal army advanced towards the main body, who, 
according to the historian Bumet, seem neither to have bad the 
grace to submit, the courage to fight, nor the sense to run away. 
They stood a few minutes in doubt and confusion, their native 
courage and enthusiasm frozen by tbe sense of diioord amongst 
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themB6lyea» and the eudden approach of aa army superior in 
diatipUne. At length, as the artiUery began tn play upon 
them, and the horse and HighlandeiB were about to cliarge, 
they gave way without resistance, and ilisperscrl like a flock 
of sheep. 

The gentle-tempered Duke of Monmouth gave strict orders 
to afford quarter to all who asked it^ and to make prisoneia, 
but spare livoa Considerable slaughter, it is said, took place, 
notwithetandiDg his onlers, partly owing to the unrelenting 
temper of Claverbouae, who woe burning to obtain vengeance 
for the defeat of Urumdog, and the death of his kinsman, who 
was slain there, and ]>artly to the fury of the English soldiers 
and the Scottish Highlanders, who distinguished themselves by 
their cnielty. 

Four hundred men were killed at the battle of Bothwell 


Bridge, and about twelve hundred made prisoners. These 
last were marcheil to Edinburgh, and imprisoned in the Grey- 
friars’ Churchyard, like cattle iu a pen-fold, while several 
ministers and others were selected for execution. The rest, 
after long confinement there, and without any shelter sare two 
or three miserable sheds, and such ns they found in the tombs, 
were dismissed, upon giving bands for conformity in future; 
the more obstinate were scut as slaves to the plantations. 
Many of the last were lost at sea. And yet, notwithstanding 
those disasters, the more remote conscqueoces of the kittle of 
Bothwell Bridge were even more calamitous than those which 
wore direct and immediate. 


CHAPTER LII 

Th€ Duke c/YoTk*a Jdministraium of Affairs in SccfCland—Persecution 
cf the Cameroniaixs—The Jerviswood and Pyt-home PUAs—Death 
of Oairles II. 

Contemporary Sovereign.—: I-ouis XIV 

1679—1685 

The efforts made by Monmouth obtained an indemnity 
whkh was iU-obeerved, and a limited indulgence which was 
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speedily recalled j and inatead of the healing meaeum which 
were expected, severe inquisition was made into the conduct 
of the wcBteni proprietors, occueed of favouring the insurrec¬ 
tion, and tliat of the gentlemen wlio had failed to join the 
King’s host, when assembled to put it down. The excuses 
made for this desertion of duty were singular enough, being 
in many cases a frank confession of the defaulters’ fear of dis¬ 
quiet from their wives, some of wliom invoked bitter curses on 
their husbands, if they took either home or man to do prejudice 
to the fanatics who wore in aims. To these excuses the 
court paid no heed, but fined the absentees heavily, and even 
threatened iorfeiture of their lands. 

The mild intluence of Monmouth iu the administration ol 
Scotland lasted but a short while; and that of Laudcrdalci 
though he was now loaded with age as well os obloquy, in a 
great measure revived, until it was superseded by the arrivo] 
in Scotland of James, l>uke of York, the King’s brother, and 
heir-preRum])tive of the throne. 

We have «alrejuly said that this prince was a Catholic, and 
indeed it was his religion which had occasioned his exile, first 
to Brussels, and now to Scotland. The King consented to 
his brother’s banishment as an unavoidable measure, the utmost 
odium having been excited against all Catholics by the alleged 
discovery of a plot amongst the Papists, to rise upon and 
massacre the Protestants, de{K>8e the King, and put bis brother 
on the throne. The whole structure of this story is now 
allowed to have been gross lies and forgeries, but at this period 
to doubt it was to be as bad as the Papists themselves. The 
first fur)* of national prejudice having begun to subside, James 
was rc(!ulled from Brussels to Scotland, in order to be nearer 
his brother, though still at such a distance as should not again 
arouse the Jealousy of the iiritable Protestants. 

The Duke of York was of a character very dliferent from 
his brother Charles. He had neither that monarch’s wit nor 
his levity, was fond of business, and capable of yielding strict 
attention to it, and, without being penurious, might be con¬ 
sidered as an economist. He was attached to his religion with 
a sincerity honourable to him as a man, but unhappy for him 
as a prince destined to reign over a Protestant people. He was 
severe even to cruelty, and nourished the same high idea of the 
divine right of kings, and the doty of complete submission on 
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the part of Bubjecte, which was the original cause of his father^B 
miBfortunes. 

On the Duke of York’s arrival in Scotland^ he was received 
with great marks of honour and welcome by tbe uoblcB and 
gentry, and occupied tbe ]>alace of Holyrood, which had long 
been untenanted by Royalty. He exerted hizuBelf 
much to conciliate the affections of tbe Scottish 
persons of condition; and his grave and lofty, yet 
courteous manners, suited well the chaiiu.:ter of a people 
who, proud and reserved themselves, willingly pay much 
respect to the etiquette of rank, providing those entitled to 
such deference arc contented to admit their claims to respect 
in return. 

The Duke of York, it is asiid, became aware of the puncti^ 
lious character of the Scottish nation, from a speech of the 
well-known Tom Dalziel. The Duke had invited this old 
cavalier to dine in private with him, and his Duchess, Mary 
of Este, daughter of the Duke of Modena. This princess 
chose to consider it as a derogation from her rank to admit a 
subject to her table, and refused to sit down to dinner if Dal- 
siel should remain as a visitor. Madam,” said the undis* 
Qiaycd veteran, ** I have ditied at a table wliere your father 
might have stood at my back.” He alluded to that of the 
£m|)eror of Germany, whom the Duke of Modena must, if 
summoned, have attended as an officer of the bouscliold. 

The spirit of the answer is scud to have determined James, 
while holding intercourse with the Scottish nobles and gentry, 
to exercise as much affability as be could com maud or affect, 
which, with the gravity and dignity of his mauners, gave him 
great influence among all who approached his pci'soti. He paid 
particular attention to the chiefs of Highland clans, made him¬ 
self acquainted with their different interests and characters, and 
exerted himself to adjust and reconcile their feuds. By such 
means, he acquired among this primitive race, alike sensible to 
kind treatment and resentful of injury or neglect, so great an 
ascendency that it continued to be felt in the second generation 
of his family. 

The Duke of York, a Catholic and a prince, was in botli 
capacities disposed to severity against fanatics and insurgents; 
so that his presence and interference in Scottish affairs increased 
the disposition to severity against Presbyterians of every shade 
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and modification. But it was on hia return^ after a short risit 
to London, during which he bad ascertained that his brother's 
affection for him was uudlmmiahcd, that he ventured to proceed 
to extremities ia su])pj'CssiDg uonconformistB. 

The doctrines pretmulgatcd by the more fierce and unreason¬ 
able iasurgenta, hi their camp at Hamilton, were now adopter! 
by the nuineroas and in creasing sect, who separated their cause 
entirely from that of the moderate Presbyteriana These men 
disowned altogether the King's authority and that of the 
Ooyeniiaent, and renounced the title of aU pretenders to the 
throne, who would not subscribe to the Solemn League and 
CoTcuant, and govern according to its principles. Theac doo 
trinea were cbielly enforced by two preachers, named Cargill 
and Cameron, from the last of whom their followera assumed, 
or acquired, the title of Cameronians. 

Kichard Cameron laboured and died in a manner not un¬ 
worthy of his high pretensions, os the founder of a religious 
sect. Ho continued in open resistance after the battle of 
BothweU Bridge; and on the 22il of June 1680 occupied the 
little burgh of Sanquhar witli a small party of armed horsemen, 
and published a [taper, or Testimony, formally disowning the 
authority of the King, and proclaiming that, by injustice and 
tyranny, he had forfeited the throne. After this bold step, 
Cameron, being closely pursued, roamed through the more 
desolate places of the counties of Dumfries and Ayr, with a f<^w 
friends in arma, of whom Hackston of Rathillet, famous for his 
share in the death of Arclibishop Sharp, was the priDci[>aL 

But, on 22d July 1680, while lying at a desolate place 
called Airs Moss,' they wore alarmed with the news, that Bruce 
of Eiirlshall was coming upon them witli a superior force of in¬ 
fantry and dragoons. The Wanderers resolved to stand their 
ground, and Cameron pronounced a prayer, in w hich he three 
times repeated the pathetic expression, *^Lord, spare the green 
and take the ripeJ' He then addressed his followers with great 
firmness, exhorting them to fight to the very lust, For I see,” 
he added, “ heaven’s gates open to receive all such as shall die 
this day.” 

Rathillet divided their handful of twenty-three horse upon 
the two flanks of about forty half-armed infantry. The sokUerB 

' Airi or AtrcTi is a large morsss in tbs centre of the parish of 
Anchioleek, coonty of Ayr. 
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approached, and charged with fury. Cameron and eight others 
were killed on the spot Of the Royalist party twenty-eight 
were either there killed, or died of their wounds shortly after. 
Rath]Hot fought \nt\i great bravery but was at length over¬ 
powered, struck down, and made prisoner. 

In the barbarous spirit of the age, the seizure of Hackstou 
was celebrated as a kind of triumph, and all possible insult was 
heaped on the unhappy man. He was brought into Edinburgh, 
mounted on a horse without a saddle, and having his face to 
the tail. The head and hands of Richard Cameron were borne 
before lum on pikes. But such insults rather arouse than break 
tlio spirits of brave men. Hackston behaved with great courage 
before the Council. The Chancellor having upbraided him as 
a man of libertine habits, While I was so/’ be replied, I was 
acceptable to your lonlship; I only lost your favour when I 
renounced my vicca’' The Archbishop’s death being alleged 
against him as a murder, ho replied that Heaven would decide 
which were the greatest murderers, himself, or those who sat 
in judgment on him. He was esecute<i with circumstances of 
protracted cruelty. Roth his bands were cut off l>cfore execution, 
and his heart tom from his bosom before be was quite dead. 
HU head, with that of Cameron, was fixed on tlio Netherbow 
port, the hands of the former being extended, as if in the act 
of prayer. One of the enemies of his party gave Cameron this 
testimony on the occasion: Here are the relics of a man who 
lived pitiving and pre^iching, and died praying and fighting.” 

Daniel, or Donald Cargill, took up the banner of the sect, 
which bad fallen from Cameron’s dying hand. He avouched 
its tenet° as boldly as his predecessor, and at a large conventicle 
of Cameronians, held in the Torwood, Septomber 1680, had the 
audacity to pronounce sentence of excommunication against the 
King, the Duke of Yoik, the Dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, 
and Rothes, tbc Lord Advocate, and General DalzieL This 
proceeding was entirely uncanonical, and contrary to the rules 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Cborch, but it assorted well with 
the uncompromising spirit of the Bilimen, or Cameroniass, who 
desired neither to give favours to, nor receive &vours from, 
those whom they termed God's enemii^. 

A high rewo^ being put upon Cargill’s head, he was, not 
long afterwards, taken by a Dumfriesshire gentleman/ and 

^ James Irrine of Bonahaw. 

40 
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executed, along with four othetB, all disowDing the authority 
of the King. The firmness with which those men 
met death, tended to confirm the good opinion of 
the spectators; and though the Cuineronian doctrines 
were too wild to be adopted by men of sense and education, yet 
they spread among the inferior ranks, and were productive of 
much mischief 

Thi«, persecution, long and unsparingly exercised, drove a 
part of au opprcs8c<l peasantry into wild and perilous doctrines ; 
dangerous, if acted ui)on, not only to the existing tyranny, 
but to any other form of government, how moderate soever. 
It was, consnlering the frantic severity of the Privy Council, 
a much greater wonder that tlicy had not sooner stirred up a 
spirit of determined and avowed op]K)ftition to their government, 
than that such should now have arisen. Nevertheless, blind 
to experience, the Duke of York, who had now completely 
superseded Lauderdale in the management of Scottish affairs, 
continued to attempt the extirpation of the Cameronian sect, 
by the very same violent means which bad occasioned its for¬ 
mation. 

All usual forms of law, all the bulwarks by which the 
subjects of a country are protected against the violence of armed 
power, were at once broken down, und ofilccrs and soldiers 
received commissions not only to appi'chcnd, but to iuterrogate 
and punish, any persons whom tliey might suspect of fanatical 
principles; and if they thought proper, they might put them to 
death upon the spot. All that was necessary to coDdemnation 
was, tliat the individuals seized U]X)n should sciuple to renounce 
the Oovenaut—or should hesitate to admit that the death of 
Sharp was an act of murder—or should refuse to pray for the 
King—or decline to answer any other ensnaring or captious 
questions concerning their religious principles. 

A scene of this kind is told with great simplicity and effect 
by one of the writers of the period ; and I am truly sorry that 
Claverhouse, whom, at the time of the Revolution, we shall 
find acting a heroic part, was a principal agent in this act of 
melty. Nor, considering the cold-blooded and savage barbarity 
of the deed, can we admit the excuse eitlior of the orders under 
which he acted, or of the |)arty prejudices of the time, or of the 
condition of tlie sufToror os a rebel aud outlaw, to diminish out 
unqualified detestation of it. 
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There lived at this gloomy period, at a place called Freshill, 
or Pricsthill, ia Lanarksiure, a man named John Brown, a 
carrier by profession, and called, from his zealous religious 
principles, the Christian Carrier. This person had been out 
with the insurgents at Botbwell Bridge, and was for other 
reasons amen able to the cnicUy of the existing laws. On a 
momiug of May 1685 Peden, one of the Cameronian ministers, 
whom Brown had sheltered in his bouse, took his leave of his 
host and his wife, repeating twice,—“ Poor woman ! a fearful 
momiug--a dark and misty morning!”—words which were 
afterwards believed to be prophetic of calanuty. When Peden 
was gone, Browu left his bouse with a spa^Ie in his hand for 
his oiilinury labour, when he was suddenly surrounded and 
arrested by a band of horse, with Ch^verhouse at their head. 
Although the prisoner had a hesitation in hissproch on ordinary 
Doensious, he answered the ijuestioos which were put to him in 
this extremity with such composure ami firmness, that Claver^ 
house asked whether he was a preacher. He was answered in 
the negative. **If he luu not preached,'' said Claverhouse, 
mickle hath he prayed in his time.—But betake you now to 
your prayers for the last time ” (addressing the stiHerer), “ for 
you shall presently die,” Tbo poor man kneeled down and 
prayed with zeal; aiid when he was touching on the {K>litical 
state of the country, and pmying that Heaven would spare a 
remnant, Claverhouse, interrupting him, said, ‘‘I gave you leave 
to pray, and you are preaching."—“ Sir," answered the prisoner, 
turning towards his judge on his knees, **you know nothing 
either of prcacldug or praying, if you call what I now say 
preaidiing—theu conliimed without confusion. When his 
devotions were ended, Claverhouse commanded him to bid good* 
night to his wife and cliildren. Brown turned towards them, 
and, taking his wife by the hand, told her that the hour was 
come which he had spoken of, when ho first asked her cou* 
sent to many him. The poor woman answered firmly,—In 
this esauBo I am willing to resign you.”—‘‘Then have I nothing 
to do save to die,” he replied; “and I thank God I have been 
in a frame to meet death for many years.” He was shot dead 
by a party of soldiers at the end of bis own bouse; and although 
bis wife was of a nervous habit, and used to become sick at the 
sight of blood, she bad on this occasion strength enough to 
support the dreadful scene without faintiiig or confusion, only 
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her eyes dazzled when the carabiaea were fired. While her 
huaband’s dead body lay stretched before him, Claverhouse 
asked her what she thought of her husband now. ever 
thought much of him,” she replied^ “ and now more than ever.” 
—‘*It were but justice,” said Claverhouse, “to lay thee beside 
him.”—“ I doubt not,” she replied, “ that if you were pcmiittcd, 
your cniclty would carry you that length. But how will you 
answer for this morning’s work “ To man I can be answer- 
able,” said Clayerhouflc, “and Heaven I will take in my own 
hand.” He then moutite^l his horse and marched, aud left her 
with the corpse of her husband lying beside her, and her father¬ 
less infant in her arms. “ She placed the child on the ground,” 
says the narrative with scriptural simplicity, “tied up the 
corpse’s bead, and straighted the limbs, and covered him with 
her plaid, and sat down and wept over him.” 

The persecuted and oppressed fanatics showed on all occa¬ 
sions the same undaunted firmness, nor did the women fall short 
of the men in fortitude. Two of them, of different 
ages, underwent the punishment of daith by drowning j 
for which purpose they were chuned to posts within 
the flood mark, and exposed to the fuiy of the advancing tide; 
while, at the same time, they were offered rescue from the 
approaching billows, the sound of which was roaring in 
their ears, if they would but condescend so far as to say, God 
save the King. “ Consulcr,” said the well-meaning friends 
around them, “it is your duty to pray even for the greatest 
sinner,”—“But we are not to do so,”said the elderfoniale, “at 
the bidding of every profligate.” Her jdace of execution being 
nearer tho advancing tide, she was first drowned; and her 
younger companion having said something, as if she desired the 
King’s salvation, the bystanders would have saved her; but 
when she was dragged out of the wav^, half strangled, she 
chose to be rcplunged into them, rather than abjui'e the 
Covenant. She died accordingly.* 

But it was not the common people and the fanatics idone 
who were vexed and harassed with unreasonable oaths. Those 
of higher rank were placed in equal danger, by a test oath, of 

^ Their Dstuen were Maigaret MacLauchlftn, a widow aged eixty-tbree, 
and Margaret WUbo&, eighteen years. They were tbua executed lltb 
May 1665, witblo the Sood mark is the water of Bledsoch, near Wigtown 
in Qalioway 
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a complex and puzzling natore, and so far mconsiatent with 
itself, that while, on the one hand, the person w'bo took it was 
to profess his full belief and compliance with the Confession of 
Faith adopted hj the Scottish Church in the first Parliament of 
King James VI., he was in the next clause made to acknowledge 
the King as supreme head of the Church; a proposition entirely 
inconsistent with that very Confession whi^ he had just re¬ 
cognised. Neyerthelesfi, this test was considered as a general 
pledge of loyalty to be taken by every one to whom it sliould 
be tendered, under pain of ruinous fines, confiscations, and even 
death itself. The case of the Earl of Argyle was distinguished, 
even in those oppressive times, for its peculiar injustice. 

This nobleman was the son of the Marquis who was be¬ 
headed at the commencement of this reign, and he himself, as 
we have already mentioned, had been placed in danger of losing 
life and lands, by a most op)>r6e8ive proceeding on the obsolete 
statute of leasing-making. Ho was now subjectod to a severer 
storm. When tbe oath was tendered to him, as a Privy 
Councillor, he declared he took it so far as it was consistent 
with itself, and with tbe Protestant religion. Such a qualifica* 
tion, it might have been thought, was entirely blameless and 
unexce()tionable. And yet for having added this explanation to 
the oath which he was required to take, Argyle was thrown 
into prison, brought to tlie bar, tried and found guilty of high 
treason and leasing-making. It has been plausibly alleged 
that Government only used this proceeding to wring from the 
unfortunate Earl a surrender of bis juiisdictions; but, very 
prudently, ho did not choose to triut his life on so precarious 
a tenxu^. He was one of the few peers who still professed an 
attachment to the Presbyterian religion; and the enemies who 
had abused the laws so grossly to obtain his condemnation, were 
sufficiently likely to use tbe ^vantage to the uttermost He 
escaped from the castle of Edinburgh, disguised in the livery of 
a page, holding up the irmn of l^y Sophia Lind¬ 
say, his step-daughter, and went over to Holland, 

Sentence of attainder was immediately pronounced. 

His honours, estate, and life were forfeited in absence; bis arms' 
were reversed and tom; his posterity incapacitated j and a 
large reward offered for his bead 

This extravagant proceeding struck general terror, from its 
audacious violation of justice, while the gross fallacy on which 
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it rated the subject of geueral contempt. Ereu the 
children educated in George Heriot’s Hospital (a charity on a 
plan fiimilai to that of Christ Church in London), turned into 
ridicule the proceedings on this iniquitous trial. They voted 
that their yvxl dog was a person under trust, and that the test, 
therefore, should be tendered to hint Poor Watch, you may 
believe, only smelt at the paper held out to him, on which the 
oath WAS printed, and would })ay no more attention to it. Upon 
this, the paper was again offered, having been previously rubbed 
over with butter, which induced the mastiff to swallow it. 
This was called taking the test with a qualification, and the 
dog was adjudged to be hanged as a leasing-maker and perverter 
of the laws of the kingdom. 

The extreme violence of these proceedings awakened resent* 
inent as well as fear. But fear was at first predominant. 
Upwards of thirty-six noblemen and gentlemen, attached to the 
Presbyterian religion, resolved to sell their property in Scotland, 
and remove themselves to America, where they might live 
according to the dictates of their conscience. A deputation of 
their number, Lord Melville, Sir John Cochrane, Baillle of Jervis* 
wood, and others, went to London to prepare for this emigration. 
Here the secret was imparted to them, of an enterprise 
formed by Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Lord Russell, and Algernon 
Sidney, to alter the government under Charles 11.; and, at all 
events, to prevent, by the most forcible means, tlie Duke of 
York’s ascent to the throne, in case of the King’s deatli. The 
Scottish malcontents abandoned tbeir plan of emigration, to 
engage in this new and more adventurous scheme. Walter 
Scott, Earl of Tarras, brother>indaw of the Duke of Monmouth, 
undertook for a rising in the south of Scotland; and many of 
his name and kindred, as well as other gentlemen of the Borders 
of Scotland, engaged in the plot One gentleman who was in¬ 
vited to join excused himself on account of the ominous sound 
of the titles of two of the persons engaged. He did not, he 
said, like such words as Gallowshiels and Hangingshaw. 

Besides the Scottish plot, and that which was conducted by 
* Russell and Sidney in London, there were in that city some 
desperate men, of a subordinate description, who proposed to 
simplify the purpose of both the principal conspiracies by putting 
the King to deato as be passed by a place called the Ryehouse. 
This last plot becoming public, was toe means of defeating the 
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others. Eut although Campbell of CeasDOck^ BaiUie of Jerris^ 
wood, aud some coiispiratora of less consequence, were ancsted, 
the escape of most of the perBons concerned partly disappouited 
the revenge of the GovemmeDt. The circumstaDces attending 
some of these escapes were singular. 

Lord I^Ielville was about to coma to Edinburgh from his 
residence ui Fife^ and had sent bis principal domestic, a High¬ 
lander, named hlacAitbur, to make pre[>{tnition8 for his arrival 
in town. The Justice-General was friendly to Lord Melville. 
He hod that morning issued warrants for bis arrest, aud desired 
to put him on his guard, but durst take no steps to do so. 
Happening to see Lord Melville’s valet on the street, he bent 
his eyes signiGcantly on him, nod asked, What are you doing 
here ? Get btok, you Highland dog! ” The man began to say 
he was xuakiug preparations for bis master comiug to town. 
When the Justice agsun iutcmipted him, saying, angrily, '*Oet 
home, you Highland dog}” and then passed on. MacArthur 
was sensible of the dangerous tein}>er of the times, and upon re¬ 
ceiving such a hint, alight as it was, from such a man, ho re¬ 
solved to go back to his master. At the Ferry he saw a party 
of the guards embarking on the same voyage. Making every 
exertion, he got hooie time enough to dimu his lord, who im¬ 
mediately ab^^mded, and soon after got over to Holland. 

Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, a^rwards Lord Marchmont, 
had a still more naiTow escape. The party of guards sent to 
arrest him had stopped at the house of a friend to the Govern¬ 
ment to got refreshments, which were amply supplied to them. 
The lady of the house, who secretly favour^ the Presbyterian 
interest, connected the appearance of this party, and the inquiiies 
which they made concerning the road to Polwarth Castle, with 
some danger threatene<1 to Sir Patrick Hume. She dared not 
write to apprise him, and still less durst she trust a messenger 
with any verbal communication. She therefore wrapt up a 
feather in a blank piece of paper, and sent it over the hills by a 
boy, wliite she detained the military party as long as she coi^, 
without exciting suspicion. In the meantime, Sir Patrick re¬ 
ceived the token, and Lia acute apprehension being rendered yet 
more penetrating by a sense of dwger,he at once comprehended 
that the feather was meant to convey a hint to him that be 
should fly. 

Having been long peculiarly odious to the Government, Sir 
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Patrick could thmk of no secure retreat alioye groimd. A 
subterraueau rault in Poiwarth CLurcIiyard, beiug that in i^hicb 
his ancestors were buried, seemed tlie only safe place of refnige. 
Tbe sole light admitted iuto this dreary was by a small slit 
at one end A trusty domestic contrived to convey u bed and 
bed-clothes to this dismal place, and here Sir Patrick lay con¬ 
cealed during tbe strict search which was made for him in every 
direction. His daughter, tirizcll Hume, then about eighteen 
years of age> was entrusted with the t^k of conveying him 
food, which could only be brought to the vault at midnight 
She had been bred up in tbe usual superstitions of the times, 
about ghosts and apparitions, but the duty which she was dis- 
charging to her father banished all such cliildisb fears. When 
she returned from her first journey, her mother asked hei 
if she was not frightened in going through the church* 
yard. She answer^, that she had felt fear for nothing 
excepting the miniates dogs (tbe manse ^ being nigh the 
church), which hod kept such a barking as to alarm her for a 
discovery. Her mother sent for the clergyman next morning, 
and by pretending an alarm for mad dogs, prevoUed on him to 
destroy them, or shut them up. 

But it was not enough to have a faithful messenger; much 
precaution was also necessary, to secure secretly, and by stealth, 
the provisions for the unfortunate recluse, since, if tbe victuals 
had been taken openly, the servants must naturally have sus¬ 
pected the purpose to which they were to he appli^. Grizell 
Hume used, therefore, to abstract from the table, as secretly 
as she could, a portion of the family dinner. Sir Patrick 
Hume was fond of sheep’s head (bdng a good Scotsman 
in all respects), and Grizell, aware of her father’s taste, 
had slipt iuto her napkin a Wge part of one which was on 
the table, when one of her brothers, a boy too young to be 
trusted with the secret, bawled out, in his eiirprise at the dis¬ 
appearance of the victuals, Momma, look at Grizzy—while 
we were supping tbe brotli, she has eaten up all tbe sheep’s 
head!” 

While in this melancholy abode. Sir Patrick Uume’s prin¬ 
cipal amusement was reading and reciting Buchanan's transla¬ 
tion of the Psaltns. After lurking in bis father’s tomb, and 
afterwards in his own house, for three or four weeks, he at 

^ AnglicB, Parsonage. 
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length Tentured abroad, and through many dangers made his 
escape to Holland, like other fugitiTOs. 

lu the meantime Baillic of Jerviswood, though in a very 
iniinn state of health, whb brought to that trial from T^hioh 
Pclwarth and others had escaped so marvellously. This gentle¬ 
man had been offered his life, on condition of his becoming a 
witness ^^ainst Lord Russell; a proposal which ho rejected 
with disdain, saying, those who uttered it knew neither him 
nor his country. It does not appear that there was the 
sliglitcst evidence of the Scottish gentlemen ha^ng any con¬ 
cern in the scheme for assassinating the King; but there is 
no doubt that they had meditated an insurrection, as the only 
mode of es^^aping the continued persecution of the Govemment 

When Baillie received sentence of death, he only replied, 
My lords, the sentence is sharp, and the time is short; but 
1 tliank God, who has made me as fit to die as you are to live/’ 
He suilered death with the same firmness; his 
sister-in-law, a daughter of Warriston, had volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment, and supported his 
eihausted frame during his triak She attended his last 
moments on the scaffold, and with Roman fortitude witnessed 
the execution of a horrid sentence. It is worthy of mention, 
that the son and bcir of this gentleman afterwards married the 
same young lady who so piously supported her father, Sir 
Patrick Hume, while concesJed in the tomb.^ No other per¬ 
son was executed for accession to what was called the Jervis- 
wood Plot; but many gentlemen were tried iu absence, and 
their estates being declared forfeited, were bestowed on tbe 
most violent tools of tbe Government. 

Upwanls of two thousand individuals were denounced out¬ 
laws, or fugitives from justice. Other persons obnoxious to 
the rulers were exorbitantly fined. One of these was Sir 
William Scott of Harden, &om whose third brother your 
mother is descended. This gentleman, in his early years, had 
been an active member of the Committee of Estates, but was 
now upwards of seventy, and much retired from public life. 

^ Of the niarriage between tf r. Qeot^ Baillie .aud Lady Grizcll Hume, 
there were two daughters, Grisell and Bachel. The former waa married 
to Mr. Murray, afwrwardi Sir Alexander Murray of Stanho]^; the latter, 
to Charles Lord Biuniug, eldett eon of l^homaa, tilth Bari of Haddington, 
from whom are descended the preieni familioe of Haddington and of 
of Jeiritwood. 
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But hifi uephev, Walter, Karl of Tarras, was deeply coneemed 
in the Jerriswood plot ; more than one of Harden’s sons were 
also implicated, and hence be became obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment. He attended only on the Indulged, that is, licensed 
preachers, and had kept himself free of giving any otfcnce that 
could be cliai'ged against him. The cclebnited Kichard Came¬ 
ron was for some time his chaplain, but had been dismissed as 
soon as be declared against the Indulgence, and afforded 
other symptoms of the violent opinions of his sect But the 
Privy Council had determined that husbands should be made 
responsible for the penalties and fines incurred by their wivea 
Lady Scott of Harden liad become liable for so many trans¬ 
gressions of this kind, that the sum total, amounting to almost 
two thousand pounds, was, with much difficulty, limited to 
fifteen hundred, an immense sum fur a Scottish gentleman of 
that period; but which was extorted from this aged person by 
imprisonment in the custle of Edinburgh. 

Whilst these affairs were going on in Scotland, tho Duke of 
York was suddenly recalled to London by the King, whose 
health began to fail. Monmouth, his favourite sou, bad been 
obliged to retire abroad, in consequence of the affair of the 
Byehouse plot It was said that the King still nourished a 
secret wish to recall his son, and to send tlie Duke of York 
back to Scotland. But if he meditated such a change of 
resolution, which seems rather improbable, fate left him no 
opportunity to execute it 

Charles II. died of a stroke of apoplexy, whi(;b summoned 
him from the midst of a distracted country, and a gay and 
luxurious court, on the 6th of February 168.5, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

Aeceifion 0 / Jama VIL —Jiwatiom and ihseeiUian of Uoimouth and 
ArgyU—Ecrecution of RwrrJxAd^ iJu printipal Con^fpirator in the 
liyehouse Plot—InipruonmaU of a Body of NonconformUU in 
Dunottar Casilr-^The im I'ariies of Whig and Tory — Jama's 
Plans for the Jlestoration of Popery 

Contemporary Sovereign.^»'j/i^/: Louis XIV« 

1C85 

Wben the Duke of York ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother Cbarlea, he assumed the title of James II. of 
England, and James VIL of Scotland. His eldest daughter, 
Mary (whom he had by his first wife), was married to William, 
Trince of Orange, the Stadtholdcr or President of the Dutch 
United Prorioces; a prince of great wisdom, sense, and courage, 
(listingulsbed by the share be had taken in opposing the ambition 
of Fiance. He was now next heir to the crown of England, 
unless the King, his father-in-law, should have a surviving 
son by bis present Queen, Maiy of Este. It was natural to 
conclude that the Prince of Orange viewed with the most 
intense interest the various revolutions and changes which took 
place in a kingdom where be possessed so deep a stake. It 
did not escape remark that the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl 
of Argyle, and the various malcontents who were compelled 
to fly from England or Scotland, seemed to find support, as 
well as refuge, in Holland. On this subject James made 
several remonstrances to his son-in-law, which the Prince evaded, 
by alle^ng that a free state, like the Dutch republic, could not 
shut its ports against fugitives, of whatever description; and 
with such excuses James was obliged to remain satisfied. 
Nevertheless, the enemies of the monarch were so completely 
subdued, both in Scotland and England, that no prince in 
Europe seemed more finnly seated upon his throne. 

In the meanwhile there was no relaxation in the oppressive 
measures can*ied on in Scotland. The same laws for appre* 
bending, examining, and executing in the fields, those suspected 
id nonconformity, were enforced with unrelenting severityj 
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aad as the refuBal to bear evidcDce against a person accused 
of treason was made to amount to a crime equal to treason 
itself, the lands and life of every one seemed to be exposed 
to the machinations of the corru 2 >t ministry of an arbitrary 
prince. To administer or receive the Covenant, or even to 
write in its defence, was declared treasonable, and many 
other delinquencies were screwed np to the same penalty of 
death and confiscation. Those whom the law named traitors 
were thus rendered so numerous, that it seemed to be impossible 
for tbc most cautious to avoid coming in contact with them, and 
thereby subjecting themselves to the severe penalties denounced 
on all having intercourse with such delinquents. This general 
scene of oppression would, it was supposed, notwithstanding the 
general show of submission, lead to a universal desire to shake 
off tliO yoke of James, should an opportunity be afforded. 

Under this conviction, the numerous dissected persons who 
had retreated to Holland resolved upon a double invasion of 
Britain, one part of which was to be directed against England,* 
under commatid of the popular Duke of Monmouth, whose 
hopes of returning in any other peaceful fashion had been 
destroyed by the death of bis father, Charles II. The other 
branch of the expedition was destined to invade Scotland, 
having at its head the Earl of Argyle (w)io had been the victim 
of BO much unjust persecution), with Sir Fstrick Hume, Sir 
John Cochrane, and others, the most important of the Scottish 
exiles, to assist and counsel him. 

As these Tales relate exclusively to the history of Scotland, 
I need only notice that Monmouth’s share of the undertaking 
seemed, for a time, to promise success. Having landed at 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, he was Joined by greater 
numbers of men than he had means of arming, and 
his rapid progress greatly alarmed James’s Govern¬ 
ment. But bis adherents were almost entirely of the lower 
order, whose zeal and courage might be relied on, but who bad 
no advantages of influence f^m education or property. At 
length the unfortunate Duke hazarded a battle near Sedgemoor, 
in which his cavalry, from the treachery or cowardice of their 
leader, Lord Grey, fled and left the infantry unprotected. 
The sturdy peasants fought with the utmost resolution, until 
they were totally broken and dispersed, with great slaughter. 
But the carnage made among the fugitives was forgotten, in 
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comparison with the savage and tin sparing judicial prosccutionB 
which were afCcrwaHs carried on before Judge Jeileries, a man 
whose cruelty was a disgrace to hia profession^ and to man* 
kind 

Monmouth himself had no better fortune than bis adherents. 
He fell into the bands of the pursuers, and was brought 
prisoner to the Tower of London. He entreated to be permitted 
to have an interview with the King, alleging be had somotlung 
of consequence to discover to him. But wlten this was at 
length granted, the unhappy Duke bad nothing to tell, or 
at least told nothing, but exhausted himself in asking mercy 
at the l^ands of his uncle, who had previously determined not 
to grant it. Monmouth accordingly suffered death on Tower 
Hill, amid the laracntations of the common people, to ^ 
whom he was endeared by his various amiable quali- ° 
ties and the beauty of his person, fitting him to be the 
delight an<l omument of a court, but not to be the liberator of 
an oppressed i^eople. 

While the brief tragedy of Monmouth’s invasion, defeat, and 
death, wiu passing in England, Argylc’a invasion of Scotland 
was brought to as disastrous a conclusion. The leaders, even 
before they left their ships, differed os to the course to be 
pursued. Argyle, a great chieftain in the Highlands, was 
naturally disposed to make the principal efforts in that part of 
the country which his friends and followers inhabited. Sir 
Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane, whih; they admitted 
that they wore certnin to raiRO tlie clan of Campbell by 
foil owing the Earl’s counsel, maintained, nevertheless, that this 
single cbm, however brave and numerous, could not contend 
with the united strength of all the other western tribes, who 
were hostile to Ajgyle, and personally attached to James II. 
They complained, that by lan^ng in the West Highlands, they 
should expose themselves to be shut up in a comer of the 
kingdom, where they could expect to be joined by none save 
Aisle’s immediate dependents; and where they must neces¬ 
sarily be separated from the western provinces, in which the 
oppressed Covenanters had shown themselves ready to rise, even 
without the encouragement of money or arms, or of a number 
of brave gentlemen to command and lead them on. 

These disputes augmented, when, on landing in Kintyre, 
the Earl of Argyle r^sed his clan to the number of about a 
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thousand men. Joined to the adyentuTcre embarked from 
Holland, who were abont three hundred, and to other recruits, 
the insurant army might amount in all to fifteen hundred^ a 
sufficient numl)cr to have struck a severe blow before the Royal 
forces could have assembled, if the invadcni could have deter** 
mined among themselves where to aim at 

Argylc proposed marching to In vers rj', to attack the Laird 
of Ballechau, who was lying there for the King with six 
hundred Highlanders, waiting the support of the Marquis of 
Athole, then at the head of sevend clans, and in motion 
towards Argyleshire. But Sir John Ckkchranc, having had 
some communications in the west, which promised general 
rising in that country, insisted that the main effort should be 
made in that quarter. He had a letter also from a gentleman 
of Lanarkshire, luuned William Cleland, undertaking that if the 
Marquis of Argyle would declare for the work of Reformation, 
carried on from the year 1638 to 1648, he should be joined 
by all the faithful Presbyterians in that county. Sir John, 
therefore, demanded from Argyle a supply of men anil ammu¬ 
nition, that he might raise the western shires ; and was so 
eager in the request, that he said if nobody would support him, 
he woidd go alone, with a pitchfork La bis hand. 

Either project was hopeful, if either bad l>ecn rapidly exe¬ 
cuted, but the loss of time in debating the question was fatal. 
At length the Lowland expedition was determined on; and 
Argyle, with aoi army augmented to two thousand five hundred 
men, descended into Lennox, proposing to cross the Clyde, and 
summon to arms the Covenanters of tlie west country. But 
the various parties among the Fresbyterions bad already fallen 
into debates, whether or not they should own Argyle, and unite 
under his standard; so that, when that unhappy, and, it would 
Boem, irresolute nobleman, bad crossed the river Leven, near to 
Dumbarton, he found his little army, without any prospect of 
reinforcement, nearly surrounded by superior forces of the King, 
asBcmbling from different points, under the Marquis of Athole, 
the Duke of Gordon, and the Earl of Dumbarton. 

Argyle, pressed on all sides, proposed to give battle to the 
enemy ; but the majority of the council of war which he con¬ 
voked were of opinion, that it was more advisable to give the 
Roy^ts the slip, and leaving thdr encampment in the night, 
to inarch for Glugow, or for Bothwell Bridge; and thus at the 
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eanie time get into a fiicndly country, and place a large and 
unfordable river betwixt them and a superior enemy. Lighting, 
therefore, numeroufi fires in the camp, as if it were still occupied 
by them, Argyle and bis trooi* commenced their projected 
manosuvre; but a re treat is alwa}^ a discoui'agiog movement, a 
Dight-march common); a confused one, and the ^’aot of discipline 
in these haety levies added to the general want of confidence 
and the universal disorder. Their guides, also, were either 
trcacberoiiB or ignorant, for, when morning dawned on the dis- 
spirited insurgeuts, instead of findiug themselves near Glasgow, 
they perceived they were much lower on the banks of the Clyde, 
near Kil|)atrick. Here the leaders came to an open rupture. 
Their army broke up and separated; and when the unfortunate 
Earl, being loft almost alone, endeavoured to t^ike refuge in the 
house of a person who had been once his servant, he was in* 
hospitably refused admittance. He then crossed the Clyde, 
accompanied by a single friend, who, perceiving that they were 
puTsu^, had tlie generosity to halt and draw upon himself the 
attention of the party who followed them. This was at Inch- 
innan ford, upon the river Cart, close to Blythswood House. 

But Argyle was not more safe alone than in company. It 
was observed by some soldiers of the militia^ who were out ui 
every direction, that the fugitive quitted his horse and waded 
through the river on foot, from which they argued be must be 
a person of importance, who was careless about losing tiis horse, 
so that be himself mode his escape. As soon, therefore, as he 
reached the bank, the; fell upon him, and though he made 
some defence, at length stnick him down. As be idl he ex- 
claimed,—‘‘Unfortunate Aigylo!”—thus apprising his captors 
of the importance of their prisoner. A large fragment of 
rock, still called Argvle’s Stone, marks the place where he was 
taken. 

Tima terminated this unfortunate expedition, in which Argyle 
seems to have rngaged, fri>in an over estimation both of his 
own coQBcquence and militaiy talents, and which the Lowland 
gcutlcmen seem to have joioed, from their imperfect knowledge 
of the state of the country, as re{K>rted to them by those wiio 
deeply felt their own wrongs, and did not consider that the 
majority of their countrymen was overawed and intimidated, 
as well as discontented. 

By way of retaliatixig upon this unhappy nobleman the 
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scYeritics ezerci&cd towarda Montrose, which he is aoid to have 
looked upon in triumph, the aame disgraceful indignities were 
used towards Argyle, to winch his enemy liad been subjected, 
fie was carried up the High Street bare-headed, and mounted 
on an unsaddled horse, with the hangman preceding liim, and 
was thus escorted to the tolbooth. In both cases the dlbgiace 
lay with those who gave such orders, and did not attach to the 
objects of their mean malevolence. 

The Council debated whether Aigyle should be executed on 
the eztravogaut sentence which had condemned him for a traitor 
and depraver of the laws, on account of his adding a qualifica¬ 
tion to tlie test, or whether it were not better to try him anew, 
for the undoubted treason which be had comraitted by this 
subsequent act of invasion, which afforded a utore leg^d and 
unchallengeable course of procedure. It was resolved, never- 
theless, they should follow the Rrst cc^ursc, and hold Aigylo as 
a man already condemned, lest, by doing otherwise, they should 
seem to throw doubt u))on, if not indirectly admit, the illegality 
of the first sentence. The unfortumito ^1 was appointed to 
l>6 beheaded by the Muden, on instrument resembling the 
Guillotiue of modem France, fie mounted the scaffold with 
great firmness, and embracing the engine by whicli 
eotb June. ^ Buffer, declared it the sweetest maiden he 

ever kissed, and submitted with course to the fatal accomplish¬ 
ment of Ids sentence. When this nobleman’s de<ath is con¬ 
sidered ns the consequence of a sentence passed against him for 
presuming to comment upon and explain an oath whicli was 
self-contradictory, it cam only be termed a judicial murder, 
TJpwar<is of twenty of the most considerable gentlemen of his 
clan were executed in consequence of having joined him. His 
estate was wasted and confiscated; his brother, Lord Niel 
Campbell, was forced to fly to America, and his name doomed 
to extirpation. 

Several of Argylc’s Lowland followers were also condemned 
to death* Amongst these was Kicheud Bumbold, an English¬ 
man, the principal conspirator in what was called the Byehouse 
Plot lie was a repubUcan of the old stamp, who might have 
ridden right-band man to Cromwell himself He was the most 
active in the scheme for aasassinatlDg the two Koyal brothers, 
which was to have been ezeented at his farm called the Rye- 
bouse, \3ij one party firing on the Royal guards, and another 
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pouring their shot into the Emg’s carringe. Rumbold, who 
was to head the latta party, expressed some scruple at shooting 
the moocent postilion, but had no compunction on the project 
of assassinating the King and Duke of York. 

Escaping from England when the discovery took place, this 
stem republican had found refuge in Holland, until be was 
persuaded to take part in Argyle’s expedition. When the 
Scottish leaden broke up in confosion and deserted each other, 
a stranger and an Englishman was uot likely to experience 
much aid or attention. Rumbold, left to shift for himself amiil 
the general dispersioo and flight, was soon beset by a party of 
the Royalists, and while he stoutly defended himself against 
two men in front, a third came behind him with a pitchfork, 
put it behind his car, and turned off his steel cap, leaving his 
head exposed; on which Rumbold exclaimed, cruel country* 
man, to use me thus when my face was to imne enemy 

He died the death of a traitor, as his share in the Ryebouse 
conspiracy justly merited. But on the scaffold, Rumbold 
maintained the same undaunted courage be had often 
shown in the field. One of his dying observations 
was That be had never believed that the generality of mankind 
came into the world bridled and saddled, and a few booted and 
spurred to ride upon them,” 

This man’s death was afterwards avenged on one Mark Kerr, 
the chief of those who took hiin: he was murdered before his 
own door by two young men, calling themselves Rumbnld’s 
sons, who ripped out his heart, in imitation of what their father 
bad suffered on the scaffold. Thus does crime beget crime, and 
cruel^ engender cruelty. Tho actors in this bloody deed made 
their escape, not so much as a dog baying at them. 

Before quitting the subject of Argyle'a rebellion, I may 
mention a species of oppression practised on the nonconformists, 
of a nature differing from those I have already mentioned. 
When the alarm of invasion arose, it was resolved by the Privy 
Council, that all such persons as were in prison on account of 
religion should be sent to the north, for their more safe custody. 
After a toilsome march, rendered bitter by want of food and 
accommodation, as well as by the raillery of the pipers, who 
insulted with ridiculous times a set of persons who held their 
minstrelsy to be sinful, the Wanderers, to the number of a 
hundred and sixty persons, of whom there were several women, 

41 
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and eveQ some cbildrcn, reached the place of their deetmatioiL 
This proved to be the custle of Duuottu*, a etrong fortress, 
idmost surrounded by the German Ocean, the same in vhich, as 
I have told you, the Kegulia of Scotland were preserved for some 
time. Here the prisoners were, without distinction, packed 
into a large dungeon, liaving a window open to the sea, in 
front of a huge preciince. They were neither allowed bedding 
nor provifiii>ns, excepting what they bought, and were treated by 
keepc]*a with the utmost rigour.^ The w^ls of this place, still 
called the Whigs' vault, bear token to the ecveritica inflicted 
on these unhappy persons. There are, in particular, a number 
of apertures cut in the wall about a man's height, and it was 
the custom, when such was the jmlor’s pleasure, that any 
prisoner who was accoimted refractory, should be obliged to 
stand u]) with bis arms extended, and bis fingers secured by 
wedges in the crevices I have described. It appears that some ot 
tliese apertures or crevices, which are lower than the others, have 
been intended for women, and even for children. In this cruel 
confinement mmj died, some were deprived of the use of their 
limits by rheumatism and other disea^, and several lost their 
lives by desperate attempts to descend from the rock on which 
the custle is founded, ^me who tried to escape by descending 
the precipice, were retaken, and so cruelly tortured, by lighted 
matches tied between their fingers, that mutilation, and in some 
instances even death ensued. 

The survivors, after enduring this horrid imprisonment for 
six weeks or two months, had the test offered to them. Those 
who, overcome by bodily anguish and the hopeless misery of 
thdr condition, agreed to take thie engagement, were dis* 
charged, and the others trusportod to the plantations. A 
tombstone in Dunottar Churchyard still preserves the names of 
such as died in this cruel captivity in the various modes we 
have mentioned. 

The failure of the invasions of Monmouth and Argyle, with 
the Tevenge which had been taken on their unfortunate leaders, 

> << Tbe guards made them |>ay for every ladulgeDce, even that of water; 
and when some of tbe prisosen resisted a demaud so unreasooable, and 
insisted on their right to have this nocessary of Jife nntazed, their keepers 
emptied the water ou the prison floor, saying, * U they were obliged to 
bring water for the canting Whigs, they wem uot bound to afford them 
the use of bowls or pitchm gratis. ’ **^^JiUroductim U Old Mortal^ 
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waa by James, m his tritimph, recorded by two medals struck 
for the occasion, which bore on one side two severed heads, on 
the other two headless trunks; a device aa inhuman as the 
proceedings by which these advantages had been followed up, 
and as the Koyal vengeance which had been so unsparingly 
executed. 

The part of the nation which inclined to support the King 
in all political discussions now obtained a complete superiority 
over the rest. They were known by the name of Tories, an 
api>ellation borrowed from Ireland, where the irregular and 
desultory bands, which mainUuned a sort of skirmishing war¬ 
fare after CromweU bad suppressed every national and united 
effort, were so called. Like the 0 {>posite term of Whig, Tory 
was at first used as an e]>ithet of scorn anti ridicule, and both 
were at length adopted as party distinctions, coming in place of 
those which had been us^ during the Civil War, the word 
Tory superseding the term of Cavalier, and Whig l)cing applied 
instead of Kouudhead. The some terms of distinction have 
descended to our time as expressing the outlines of the two 
political parties which divide the Houses of Parliament, and, 
viewed politically, the whole mass of the community. A man 
who considers that, in the general view of the constitution, the 
monarchical power is in danger of being undermined by the 
popular brandies, and who therefore Bupports the crown in 
ordinary cases of dispute, is a Tory; while one who conceives 
the power of the crown to be more likely to encroach upon the 
liberties of the people, throws his weight and influence into the 
popular scale, and is called a Whig. 

Either of these opinions may be honourably and conscien¬ 
tiously maintained by the party whom reflection or education 
has led to adopt it; and the ezutence of two such parties 
opposing each other with reason and moderation, and by con¬ 
stitutional means only, is the sure mode of preventirg encroach¬ 
ment either on the rights of the crown or on the privileges of 
the people, and of keeping the constitution itself inviolate, as 
the stays and rigging of a vessel straining against each other in 
opposite directions tend to keep the ship's mast upright in its 
place. But as it is natural fur men to drive favourite opinions 
into extremes, it has fluently happened that the Whigs, or 
the more violent part of that faction, have entertained opinions 
which tende<l towards democracy; and that the Tories, on the 
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other haad, indulging in opposite prejudiceSi have endangered 
the constitution hj their tendeoc 7 towards absolute rule. 

Thus, in the great Civil War, the friends to popular freedom 
began their opposition to Charles L in the laudable desire to 
regain the full extent of constitutional liberty, but could not 
bring the war to a conclusion until the monoreby waa totally 
overthrown, uiul liberty overwhelmed in the ruins. In like 
manner, the Tories of Charles 11. and Jaiues IL’a time, re* 
membering the fatal issue of the Civil Wars, adopted the 
opposite and equally mistaken opinion that no cheek could be 
opposed to the will of the sovereign without danger of over 
turning the throne, and by their unlimited desire to enlarge 
the prerogative of the crown, they not only endangered the 
national liberty, but conducted the deluded sovereign to his 
ruin* When, therefore, we speak of any parti(tnlar measure 
adopted by the Whigs or Tories, it would be very rash to 
consider it as deserving of censure or applause merely on account 
of its having originate with the one or other of these parties. 
On the contrary, its r^al merits can only he soundly estimated 
when we have attentively considered its purpose and elfect, 
compared with the general spirit of the constitution, and with 
the exigencies of the times when it was brought forward. 

During the whole of Charles the Second’s reign a violent 
struggle had been continued in England between the Whigs 
and the Tories, in the course of which both parties acted with 
a furious animosity which admitted of no scruple concerning 
the means to be resorted to for annoying their adversaries. 
The Whig party had avmled themselves of that detestable 
imposture called the Popish Plot to throw upon tho Tories the 
gudt of an attempt to massacre the Protestants, and bring 
England back to the Catholic faith by the sword. Under this 
pretext they shed no small quantity of innocent bloi^cL The 
Tories regained a decided ascendency by the discovery of the 
Byehouse Plot, an atrocious enterjaise at which men’s minds 
revolted, and which the court artfully improved by confounding 
the more moderate schemes laid by Monmouth, Loui Bussell, 
and others, for obtaining some relief froni the oppressive and 
unconstitutional measures of the court, with the bl<^y measures 
against the King’s person which Bumbold and other desperate 
men had meditat^ The general hatred inspired by the latter 
enterprise exdted a widespread clamour egunst the conspiratorSi 
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and the Tories in their turn became the instruments of sacrific* 
ing, on account of a conspiracy of which they were ignorant, 
Lord Russell and Algernon Si(^ey, two men whose names, foi 
free and courageous sentiments, will live for ever in history. 

The prejudice against the Whigs had not subsided when 
James ascended the thix>Tie; and the terrible mode in which the 
invasion of Monmouth was suppressed and punished, if it excited 
oomi^ssion for the sufferers, 6]»rcad, at the same time, general 
dread of the Government. In these circumstances, the whole 
powers of the state seemed about to be surrendered to the King, 
without even a recollection of the value of national liberty, or 
of the blood which had been spent in its defence. The danger 
was the greater, that a large proportion of the national clergy 
wore extravagant Royalists, who had adopted maxims utterly 
inconsistent with freedom, and with the very essence of the British 
constitution. They contended that the right of kings flowed 
from God, and that they w'ere responsible to Him only for the 
manner in which they exercised it; that no misconduct, however 
gross, DO oppression, however unjust, gave the subject any 
right to defend his person or bis pruitcr^ against the violence 
of the sovereign; and that any attempt at resistance, however 
provoked, was contrary alike to religion and to law, and rendered 
its author liable to punishment in this world for treason or 
seditiou, and in that which is to come to eternal condemnation, 
as foes of the Prince whom Heaven hud made their anointed 
sovereign. Such were the base and slavish maxims into which 
many wise, good, and learned men were hurried, from the recoUeo* 
tion of the horrors of civil war, the death of Charles I., and the 
destruction of the Hierarchy; and thus do men endeavour to 
avoid the repetition of one class of crimes and errors, by rushing 
into extremes of a different description* 

James IL was unquestionably desirous of power; yet such was 
the readiness with which courts of justice placed at his feet the 
persons and property of bis subjects, and so great the zeal with 
which many of the clergy were disposed to exalt his authority 
into something of a sa<^rcd character, accountable for his actions 
to Heaven alone, that it must have seemed impossible for him 
to form any demand for an extension of authority which would 
not have b^n readily conceded to him, on the slightest hint of 
his pleasure. But it was the misfortune of this monarch to com 
ceive, that the same sophistry by which divines and lawyen 
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traced the property and personal freedom of his subjects at 
hifi unlimited i^posal, extended his power over the freedom of 
their consciences also. 

We have often repeated, that James was himself a Roman 
Oatholic; and, as a sincere professor of that faith, he was not 
only disposed, but bound, as &r ns possible, to bring others into 
the pale of the Ohurch, beyond which, according to the Popish 
belief, there is no salvation. He might also fistter himself, tliat 
the indulgences of a life which bad been in some respects 
irregular, might be obliterated and atoned for by the great and 
important service of ending the northern heresy. To James’s 
sanguine hopes there appeared at this time a greater chance of 
BO important a change being accomplished than at any farmer 
period. His own power, if he were to trust the expressions of 
the prodomimmt pmiy in the state, was at least as extensive 
over the bodies and minds of bis subjects as that of the Tudor 
family, under whose dynasty the religion of England four times 
changed its form, at the will and pleasure of the sovereign. 
James might, therefore, flatter himself that as Henry YIIl., by 
his sole fiat, detached England from the Pope, and assumed 
in his own person the office of Head of the Church, so a sub¬ 
missive clergy, and a willing people might, at a similar expression 
of the present sovereign’s will and pleasure, return again under 
the dominion of the Holy Father, when they beheld their prince 
surrender to him, as a usurpatioa, the right of supremacy which 
his predecessor had seized upon. 

But there was a fallacy in this reasoning. The Reformation 
pi'esented to the English nation advantages both spiritual and 
temporal of which they must necessarily be deprived by a 
reconciliation with Rome. The former revolution was a calling 
from darkness into light, from ignorance into knowledge, from 
the bondage of priestcraft into freedom; and a mandate of 
Henry YlII., recommending a change fiaught with such 
advantages, was sure to be promptly obeyed. The purpose of 
James, on the contrary, tended to restore ignorance of the 
dark ages, to lock up the Scriptures from the use of laymen, to 
bring back observances and artidea of faith which were the off¬ 
spring of superstitious credulily, and which the increasing know¬ 
ledge of more tbau a century bad taught men to despise. 

Neither would a reconciliation wt^ Rome have been more 
favourable to those who looked to a change of religion only as 
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the TDcaos of obtaining temporal adyaDtoges. The acquiescence 
of the nobility ia the Reformation had been easily purchased 
by tlie spoils of the Church property; but their descendautB, 
the present possessors, would have every reason to apprehend, 
that a return to the Catholic religion might be cemented by a 
resumption of the Church lands, which had been confiscated at 
the Reformation. 

Thus the alteration which James proposed to accomplish in 
the national religion was a task as difierent from that efiected 
by Henry VIII. as is that of pushing a stone up hill from 
assisting its natural impulse by rolling it down wan) s. Similar 
strength may indeed be applied in both cases, but the result of 
the two attempts must bo materially different. Tins distinc- 
tion James did not perceive; and be persevered in his rash 
attempt, in an evil hour for his own power, but a fortunate 
ono for the freedom of bis subjects, who being called on to 
struggle for their religion, reasserted their half-surrendered 
liberty, as the only mode by which they could obtain effectual 
means of resistance. 


CHAPTER LIT 

C(nUmu<d efft/rU by Jama to introdua Ifu Catholic Aseendcney^Inva- 
sion of the Prince <if Oranye^Flight of James^Revolutitm qf 1668 
— William and Mary called to the ThroTtc of England 

CONTEMrORARY SOVEREIGN.—: LouiS XIV. 

i68s—1688 

In attempting the rash plan which doubtless had for its object 
the re-estabUehment of the Catholic religion in his dominions, 
James II., in bis speech to the first English Parliament after 
Monmouth’s defeat, acquainted them with his intentions in 
two particulara, both highly alarming in the existing temper 
of the public. The first was, that having seen, as he said, 
from the example of the l^t rebellion, that the militia were 
not a<lequate to mmntain the defence of the kingdom, it was 
the King’s purpose in future to mountain a body of regular 
troops, for whose pay he requested the House of Commons 
would make provision. The second point was no less ominous. 
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The King desired that no man should object if he employed 
some officers in the army who were not qualified according to 
the Test Act. “They were persons,he sdd, “well known 
to him; and having had the benefit of their assistance in a 
time of need and danger, be was detenuiued neither to expose 
them to disgrace nor himself to the want of their seirices on 
a future occasion.’’ 

To understand what is alluilcd to, you must be informed 
that the Test Act wa.s contrived to exclude all persons fK>n) 
offices of public trust, commissionB in the ariuy, and the like, 
who should not previously take the test oath, declaring them¬ 
selves Protestant, according to the Church of England. King 
Jameses speech from the throne, therefore, intiniatod first, that 
he intended to maintain a shiuiliug militiiry force, and, secondly, 
that it was his purpose to officer these in a great measure with 
Papists, whom he designed thus to employ, although they 
could not take the test. 

Both these suspicious and exceptionable measures being so 
bluntly announced, created great alarm. When it was moved 
in the House of Lords, that thanks be returned for the King's 
speech. Lord Halifax said that thanks were indeed due to his 
M^esty, but it was because be had frankly let them see the 
point he aimed at. In the House of Commons, the reception 
of the speech was more markedly unfavourable; and an address 
was voted, representing that the Papist officers lay under 
disabilities, which could only be removed by Act of Parliament. 

This intimation was ill received by the King in his turn, 
who expressed himself displeased at the implied jealousy of hib 
purposes. The House remainod in profound silence for some 
time, until Mr. Cook stood up and said, “I hope we are ail 
Englishmen, and not to be frightened out of our duty by a few 
hard words.” This was considered as censurable language, 
and the gentleman who used it was sent to the Tower. The 
King presently afterwards prorogued the Parliament, which 
never met again during the short rmnainder of bis reign. 

Highly exasperated and disappointed at the unexpected and 
unfavourable reception which his propositions in ffivour of the 
Roman Catholics had received from the English Parliament, 
James detennioed that the legislature of Scotland, which till 
now had studied to fulfil, aud even anticipate, bis slightest 
wishes, should show tboir southern neighbours, in this instance 
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aldo, the example of Bubmibsiou to the wiil of their aovereiga. 
In order to induce them, and i>articulurly the roprescntsitivefi 
of the burghs, to consent without hesitation, be promised a 
free intercourse of trade with England, and an ample indem¬ 
nity for all past olfenf^es; measures which he justly regarded as 
essential to the welfare of Scotland. But these highly dcsir- 
able favours were clogged by a request, proposed as a sort of 
condition, that the pen^ laws should be abolished, and the test 
withdrawn. The Scottish Parliament, hitherto so submisBivc, 
were alarmed at this proiM>sal, which although it commenced 
only by putting Popery on a level with the established religion, 
was likely, they thought, to end in overturning the Reformed 
doctrines, and re))lacing those of the Church of Home. 

It is true that the Scottish penal laws respecting the Roman 
Catholics were of the most severe and harsh cbaructor. The 
pmashments for aasistiug at the celebration of the mass were, 
for the first offence, confiscation and cor{H»ru] puuisbiiicDt; for 
the second, banishment, and to tlie third, the pains of treason 
were annexed. These tyrannical laws had been introduced at 
a violent period, when those who had just shaken off the yoke 
of Popery were desirous to prevent, by every means, the slight¬ 
est chance of its being agmn imposed on them, and when, being 
irritated by the recollection of the severities inilicted by the 
Roman Catholics on those whom they termed heretics, the 
Protestants were naturally disposed to retaliate upon the sect 
by whom intolerant cruelties bad been practised. 

But although little could be said in defence of these laws, 
when the Catholics were reduced to a state of submission, the 
greater part by far of the people of Scotland desired that they 
should continue to exist, as a defence to the Reformed religion, 
in case the Papists should at some future period attempt to 
recover their ascendency. They urged, that while the Catholics 
remained quiet there bad been no recent instance of the penal 
laws being executed against tlicio, and that therefore, since 
they were already in actual enjoyment of absolute freedom of 
conscience, the only puriK^ae of the proposed abolition of the 
penal laws must be, to effect the King's purpose of bringing 
the Catholics forward into public situations, as the favoured 
ministers of the Kiug, and professing the same religion with 
his Majesty. 

Then in respect to the teat oath, men remembered that it 
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Lad been the contrivance of James himaelf, deemed so sacred, 
that Argylc had been condemned to death for even slightly 
qualifying it; and declared so necessary to the safety, nay 
existence, of the Episcopal Ohnrch of Scotland, that it was 
forced upon Preaby terkns at the sworers point The Protestanta, 
therefore, of every description, were terrilicd at the test’s being 
dispensed with in the cose of the Boman Catholics, who supported 
as they were by the King’s favour, were justly to be regarded as 
the most formidable enemies of all whom their Church termed 
heretics. 

The consequence of all this reasoniug was, that the Episcopal 
party in Scotland, who had hitherto complied with every 
measure which James bad proposed, now stopped short in their 
career, and would no longer keep pace with his wishes. He 
could get no answer from the Scottish Parliament, excepting 
the ambiguous expression, that they would do as much for the 
relief of the Catholics as their consciences would permit. 

But James, although he applied to Parliament in the first 
instance, had, in case he found that assembly opposed to bis 
wishes, secretly formed the resolution of taking away the effect 
of the penal laws, and removing the Test Act, by his own royal 
prerogative; not regarding the hatred and jealousy which he 
was sure to excite by a course of conduct offensive at once to 
the liberties of his subjects and threatening the stability of 
the Reformed religion. 

The pretence on which this stretch of hU royal prerogative 
was exerted was very slender. The right indeed had been 
claimed, and occasbn^y exerdsed, by the kings of England, 
of dispensing with pen^ statutes in such individual cases as 
might require exception or indulgence. This right somewhat 
resembled the crown’s power of pardoning criminals whom the 
law has adjudged to death; but, Uke the power of pardon, the 
dispensing privilege could only be considered as extending to 
cases attended with peculiar circumstances. So that when the 
King pretended to suspend the effect of the penal laws in all 
instances whatever, it was just as if, being admitted to be 
possessed of the power of pardoning a man convicted of murder, 
he had claimed the right to prononnee that murder should in 
no case be held a capital crime. This reasoning was unanswer* 
able. Nevertheless, at the risk of all the disaffection which 
such conduct was certab to excite, James was rash enough to 
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put forth a Royal proclamation, in which, by bU own authority, 
he dispensed at on^^c with all the penal laws affecting Catbolice, 
and annulled the oath of Supremacy and the Teat, so that a 
Catholic became as eligible for public emidoymcnt aa a Protest- 
ant. At the same time, to maintain some appearance of 
impartiality, an indulgence was granted to moderate Presby¬ 
terians, while the laws agmust the conventicles which met in 
anus, aiul in the open fields, were confirmed and enforced. 

In this arbitrary and violent proceeding, James was cliiefiy 
directed by a few Catholic counseilors, none of whom hod much 
reputation for talent, while most of them were inspired by a 
misjudging zeal for their religion, and imagined they saw the 
restoration of Popery at liaucL To these must bo added two 
or three statesmen, who, being originally Protestants, had 
adopted the Oatbolio religion in compliaucc with the wishes 
of the King. From these men, who had sacrificed conscience 
and decency to court favour, the very worst advice was to be 
apprehended, since they were sure to assert to extremity the 
character which they had adopted on the ground of self-interest. 
Such a minister was the Earl of Perth, Obancellor of Scotland, 
who served the King’s pleasure to the uttermost in that king¬ 
dom ; and such, too, was the far more able and dangerous Earl 
of Sunderland in England, who, under the guise of the most 
obsequious obedience to the King’s pleasure, made it his study 
to drive James on to the most extravagant measures, with the 
secret resolution of deserting him as soon as he should see him 
in danger of perishing by means of the tempest which he had 
encouraged him wantonly to provoke. 

The Bincerity of those converts who change their faith at a 
moment, when favour and power can be obtained by the ex^ 
change, must always be doubtful, and no character inspires 
more contempt than that of an apodtate who deserts his reli¬ 
gion for love of gain. Not, however, listening to these obvious 
considerations, the King seemed to press on the conversion of 
his subjects to the Roman Oatholic &ith, without observing 
that each proselyte, by the fact of becoming so, was rendered 
generally contemptible, and lost any influence he might have 
formerly possessed Indeed the Kin^s rage for making converts 
was driven to such a height by his obs^uious ministers, that 
an ignorant negro, the servant or slave of one Retd, a mounte¬ 
bank was publicly baptised after the Oatholic ritual upon a 
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vtage in the High Street of Edinhurgh) and christened James, 
in honour, it was said, of the Lord Chancellor James Earl oi 
Perth, King James himself, and the Ap«.istle James. 

While the King was deserted by lus old friends and allies 
of the Episcoj^al Church, he jirobably expected that his ene¬ 
mies, the rrealiyleriatis, would have b^u conciliated by the un¬ 
expected lenity whiclj they oq^rieuced. To bring this about, 
the Indulgence wes gradually extended until it comprehended 
almost a total abrogation of all tlie opprassive laws respecting 
fanatics and convcnticlos, the Cainerouiuns alone being ex¬ 
cepted, who disowned the King’s atithority. But the Protest¬ 
ant nonconfonnists, bciug wise euoitgh to iHfUotrate into the 
schemes of tho Prince, rcmaiiUHl determiued not to form a 
union with the Catholics, and generally rcfuHcd to believe that 
the King liad any other object in view tlmn the destruction of 
Protestants of every description. 

Some ministers, indeed, received the toleration with thanks 
and flattery; and sevenU Presbylcriaue of rank accepted ofliees 
under Oovemment in the room of Episcopalians, who had re¬ 
signed rather than acquiesce in the dispensation of the penal 
laws. But, to use their own expressions, the more clear-sighted 
Presbyterians plainly saw that they had been less aggrieved 
with the wounds, stabs, and strokes, which the Church had 
formerly received, than by this pretended Indulgence, which 
they likened to the cruel courtesy of Joab, who gave a salute 
to Abner, while at the same time he stabbed him under the 
fifth rib. This was openly maintained by one large party 
among the Presbyterians, while the more moderate admitted, 
that Heaven had indeed made the King its instrument to pro¬ 
cure some advantage to the Church; but that being convinced 
the favour shown to them was not sincere, but bestowed with 
the purpose of disuniting Protestants amongst themselves, they 
owed James little gratitude for that which he bestowed, not 
from any good-will to them, but to further his own ends. 

These discords between the King and his former friends in 
Scotland occasioned many changes iu the administration of the 
countiy. The Duke of Queen sberiy, who had succeeded 
Lauderdale in his unlimited authority, and hod shown the same 
disposition to gratify tho King on all former occasions, was 
now disgraced on account of his reluctance to assent to the 
rash measures adopted in favour of the Catholics. Perth and 
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Melfort, the last also a convert to the Catholic faith, were 
placed at the head uf the iidmiTiistratioD. On the other hand, 
Sir George MacKcnrie, long King’s advocate, and so severe 
against the Covenanters that be received the name of the 
Bloody MacKcnzie, refused to countenance tho revocation of 
the penal laws, and wan, like Queensberry, deprived of his 
office. Sir Jaiues Stewart of G^HMltrees, named in his stead, 
was a Presbyterian of the more rigid sort, such as were usually 
called fanatics. Judges were also created from the same op- 
pressed party. But none of the nonamrormists so promoted, 
however gratified with their own advancement, either forgot 
tho severity with which their had l>ccn treated, through 
the express ioterferenct' utkI inlluence of James, or gave the 
infatuated monarch credit lor sincerity in his apparent change 
of disposition towards them. 

Insensible to the general loss of hU friends aud partisans, 
James proceeded to press the ciorcifle of his dispensing power. 
By a new order from the most ridiculous and irritating 
that could well be imugincfl, all persons in civil employment, 
without exception, were oiiiered to lay down tlioir offices, and 
resume them again by a new commission, without taking the 
test; which reussumption, being an act done against the ex¬ 
isting laws, they were required instantly to wipe out, by taking 
out a remission from the crown for obeying the Royal command. 
And it was declared, that such as did not obtain such a remission, 
should lie afterwards incapable of jKirdon, aud subjected to all 
the penal of not having taken the test. Thus the King laid 
his commaixls u(K)a his subjects to bresik one of the standing 
laws of the kingdom, and then stood pre^Ktred to enforoo against 
them the penalty whicli they had incurred (a penalty duo to 
tho crown it sell), unless they consented to slid tor themselves 
by accepting a pardon from the King for a crime which they had 
committed by his order, and thus far acknowledge his illegal 
power to siisjtc nd the laws. In this manner, it w^is expected 
that all official persons would be compelled personally to act 
under and acknowledge the King’s power of dispeusiug with the 
const itutiou. 

In Englaud the same course of misgovemment was so openly 
pursued, that no room was left the people to doubt that James 
designed to imitate tho conduct of his friend aud ally, Louis 
ZrV. of France* in the usurpation of deapotic power over the 
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bodies and consciences of his subjects. It was just about this 
time that the French monarch revoked the toleration which 
had been granted hj Henry IV. to the French Protestants, and 
forced upwards of half a million of bis subjects, offending in 
nothing excepting their worshipping God after the Protestant 
manner, into exile from their native country. Many tbousauds 
of these persecuted men fouticl refuge in Great Britain, and by 
the accounts they gave of the iigustice and cruelty with which 
they had been treated, increased the general hatred and dread 
of the Catholic religion, and in consequence the public jealousy 
of a prince who was the bigoted follower of its tenets. 

But James was totally blind to the dangerous precipice on 
which he stood, and imagined that the murmurs of the people 
might be suppressed by the largo standing army which he 
m^tained, a considerable part of which, in order to overawe 
the city of London, lay encamped on Hounslow Heath. 

To be still more assured of the fidelity of Lis army, the 
King was desirous to introduce amongst them a nuon)er of 
Catholic officers, and also to convert as many of the soldiers as 
possible to that religioxt But even among a set of men, who 
from their habits are the most dispos^sl to obedience, and per* 
haps the most indifferent about religious distinctions, the name 
of Papist was odious; and the few soldiers who embraced that 
persuasion were treated by their comrades with ridicule and 
contempt. 

In a word, any prince less obstinate and bigoted than James 
might easily have seen that the army would not become his 
instrument in altering the laws and religion of the country. 
But ho proceeded wi^ the most reckless indifference to pro¬ 
voke a stni^Ie which it was plain must be maintained 
against the universal sentiments of bis subjects. He had the 
feffiy not only to set up the Catholic worship in his Royal chapel, 
with the greatest pomp and pnbUcity, but to send an am¬ 
bassador, Lord Castlemaine, to the Pope, to invite bis Holiness 
to countenance his proceedings, by affording him the presence 
of a nuncio from the See of Rome. Such a coromunication 
was, by the law of England, an act of high treason, and excited 
the deepest resentment in England, while abroad it was rather 
ridiculed than applauded. Even the Pope himself afforded the 
bigoted monarch very little countenance in his undertaking, 
being probably of opinion that Jameses movements were too 
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riolent to be aecure. His Holing was also on iudiffcrent 
terms with Louis XIV», of whom James was a faithful ally, 
and, on the whole, the Pope was so little disposed to sympathise 
with the imprudent efforts of the English mouarch in favour 
of the Catholic religion, that he contrived to evade every 
attempt of Lord Castlcmmnc to enter upon business, by 
affecting a violent fit of coughing whenever the conversation 
took that turn. Yet even this coldness, on the part of the 
head of his own Church, who miglit be supjtoscd favourable 
to James’s views, and so intimately concerned in the issue 
of his attempt, did not ebiU the iusane seal of the Eoglisli 
monarch. 

To attain his purpose with some degree of grace from Parlisr 
ment, which, though he affected to despise it, he was still 
desirous of conciliating, the King took the moat unconstitutional 
measures to influence the members of both Houses. One mode 
was by admitting individuals to private audienccR, called Closet^ 
ings, and using all the personal arguments, promises, and 
threats which bts situation enabled him to enforce, for the 
purpose of inducing the members to comply with Ids views. 
He extorted also, from many of the ^yal burghs, both 
in England and Scotland, the Burrender of their charters, and 
substituted others which placed the nomination of their repre* 
sentatives to l^irllomont in the hands of the crown; and he 
persisted ol^tiuately in removing Protestants from all offices 
of houom and trust in the Government, and in filling their 
sitmitious with Papists. Even his own brothers-in-law, the 
Earls of Clarendon and Bochester were disgraced, or at least 
dismissed from their employments, because they would not 
sacrifice their religious principles to the King’s arguments and 
promises. 

Amid so many subjects of jealousy, all uniting to show that 
it was the purpose of the King to assume arbitrary power, and 
by the force of tyranny over the rights and lives of his subjects, 
to achieve a change in the national religion, those operations 
which immediately affected the Church were the objects of 
peculiar attention. 

As early in liis unhappy career as 1686, the year following 
that of his accession to throne, James had ventured to re^ 
establish one of the most obnoxious iustitutioDB in his father’s 
reign, namely, the Court of High Ecclesiastical Commission, 
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for trying all offencea of the clergy. This oppressiTe and 
Texatious judicature had been abolished in Charles the First^s 
time, along vnxh the Star Chamber, and it was declared by act 
of Parliament tlkut neither of them should ever be again erected. 
Yet the King, in s]>ite of experience and of law, recalled to life 
this oppressive Court of Ecclesiastical Commission, in order to 
employ its arbitrary authority in support of the cause of Popery. 
Sharpe, a clergyman of London, had preached with vehemence 
in the controversy between Protestants and Catholics, and some 
of the expressions be nlade use of were interpreted to reflect on 
the King. Sharpe endeavoured to apologise, but, nevertheless, 
the Bishop of I^ndon received orders to suspend the preacher 
from his functions. That prelate excused himself &om ol^dience, 
because he had no power to proceed thus summarily against a 
person not convicted of any offeuce. The Bishop's excuse, as 
well as Sharpe's apology, were disregarded, and both were 
suspended from their fhnetions by this illegal court; the 
preacher, because he exerted himself, as his profession reijuired, 
in combating the arguments by which many were seduced from 
the Protestant faith; the prelate, because he declined to be 
an instrument of illegal oppressiou. The people saw the result 
of this trial, with a deep sense of the illegality shown and the 
iiyustice inflicted. 

The Universities were equally the object of the King's un¬ 
provoked i^grcfisions. It wus in their bosom that the youth 
of the kingtlom, more especially those destined for the clerical 
profession, were educated, and James naturally concluded, that 
to introduce the Catholic influence into these two great and 
learned bodies would prove a most important step in his grand 
plan of re-establishing that religion in England. 

The exiicrinicnt upon Cambridge was a slight one. The 
King, by his mandate, required the University to confer a de¬ 
gree of master of arts upon Father Francis, an ignorant Bene¬ 
dictine monk. Academical honours of this kind are generally 
conferred without respect to the religion of the party receiving 
them; and indeed the University had, not very long before, 
admitted a Mahommedan to the degree of master of arts; hut 
that was an honorary degree only, whereas the degree demanded 
for the Benedictine monk inferred a right to sit and vote in the 
elections of the University, whose members, con eider iug that 
the Papists so introduced might soon control the Pratestants, 
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resolved to oppose the King’s purpoee in the commencement, 
and refused to grant the degree required* The Court of High 
Commission suspended the vice-chancellor, but the University 
chose a man of the same determined spirit in his room; so that 
the King vas not the nearer to his object, which he was com¬ 
pelled for the present to aban<]on. 

Orford, however, was attacked with more vioience, and the 
consequences were more important. That celebrated University 
had l^en distinguished hy its unalterable attachment to the 
Royal cause. When Charles I. was compelled to quit London, 
he found a retreat at Oxford, where the various colleges ex¬ 
pended in supporting his cause whatever wealth they possessed, 
while many members of the University exposed their lives in 
his service. In Charles the Second’s time, Oxford, on account 
of its inflexible loyalty, had been chosen as the place where the 
King convoked a short Parliament, when the interest of the 
^Vbigs in the city of London was so strong as to render him 
fearful of remaining in its vicinity* It was leas to the honour 
of this University, that it had shown itself the most zealous in 
expressing, and enforcing by its ordinances, the slavish tenets 
of passive obedience and non-resistance to the Royal authority 
which were then professed by many of the members of the 
Church of England; but it was an additional proof that their 
devotion to the King was almost unlimited. 

But if James recollected anything whatever of these marks 
of loyalty to the crown, the remembrance served only to en¬ 
courage him in his attack upon the piivilegcs of the University, 
in the belief that they would not be firmly resisted. With 
ingratitude, therefore, as well as folly, he proceeded to intrude 
his mandate on the society of Magdalen College, commanding 
them to choose for their president one of the new converts to 
the Catholic religion, and on their refusal, expelled them from 
the college; thus depriving them of their revenues and endow¬ 
ments, because they would not transgress the statutes, to the 
observance of which they had solemnly sworn. 

A still more fatal error, which seems indeed to have carried 
James’s imprudence to the uttermost, was the ever memorable 
prosecution of the bishops, which had its origin in the following 
circuinstancea. In 1688 Jmnes published a second declara¬ 
tion of indulgence, with an order subjoined, by which it was 
appointed to be read in all the churches. The greater part of 

42 
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the Englisb bishops, diaupproTing of the King’s pretended pre¬ 
rogative of dis)> 606111 g vitli the test and penal laws, resolved 
to refuse oliedienoe to this order, which, as their sentiments 
were well known, could only be intended to disgrace them in 
the eyes of the jieoplc. Six of the most distinguished of the 
prelates joined with [Sancroft] the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a humble p(ftition to the King, praying his Majesty would 
dispense with their causing to lie published in their dioceses a 
declaration founded upon the clum of Iloyal dispensation, wliich 
claim having been repeatedly declared illegal, the (ictitioners 
could not, in prudence, honour, or conscience, be accessary to 
distributing a pa])er which asserted its validity in so solemn a 
manner oil over the nation. 

The King was highly incensed at this remonstrance, and 
summoning the seven prelates before his Privy Council, he 
demanded of them if they owne^l and adhered to their petition. 
They at oua^ acknowledged that they did so, and were instantly 
committfHl to the Tower, on a charge of sedition. Tho rank 
and respectability of these distinguished men, the nature of 
the charge against whom, in the popular apprehension, was an 
attempt to punish them for a bold yet re8i>ectful discharge of 
their high duties, coupled with the anxious dread of what 
might be ex])ected to follow such a violent procedure, wrought 
up the niin<lB of the people to the highest pitch. 

An immense multitude assembled on the banks of the 
Thames, and beheld with grief and wonder those fathers of 
the Church conveyed to prison in the boats appointed for that 
purpose. The enthusiasm was extreme. The spectators wept, 
they kneeled, they prayed for the safety of the prisoners, which 
was only endangered by the firmness with which they had held 
fast their duty; and the benedictions which the persecuted 
divines distributed on every side were answered with the 
warmest wishes for their fi^edom, and the most unreserved 
avowal of their cause. All this enthusiasm of popular feeling 
was insufficient to open Jama’s eyes to his madness. He 
urged on the proceedings against the prelates, who, on the 17th 
June 1CB8, were brought to trial, and, after a long and most 
Interesting hearing of their cause, were fully acquitted. The 
acclamations of the multitude were loud in proportion to the 
universal anxiety which prevailed while the case was in depend^ 
ence; and when the news reached the camp at Hounslow^ 
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the eitrayagant r^oicings of the Boldiera, tiochecked by the 
King’s own presence, showed that the army and the people 
were animated by the same spirit. 

Yet James was so little i^ueticed by this universal expres¬ 
sion of adherence to the Protestant cause, that he continued 
his headlong career with a degree of rapidity which compelled 
the reflecting part of the Catholics themselves to doubt and 
fear the event He renewed his violent interference with the 
universities, endeavoured to thrust on Magdalen College a 
Popish bishop, and resolved to prosecute evciy clergyman who 
should refuse to read his declaration of indulgence, that is to 
say, with the exception of an inconsiderable minority, the whole 
clergy of the Church of England. 

While the kingdoms of Scotland and Englaud were agitated 
by these violent attempts to establish the Koman Catholic 
religion, their fears were roused to the highest pitch by observ¬ 
ing with what gi^rantic strides the King was advancing to the 
same object in Ireland, where, the great body of the people 
being Catholics, he had no occasion to disguise his purposes. 
Lord Tyrconnell, a heoi^troDg and violent man, and a Catholic 
of couise, was appointed Viceroy, and proceeded to take eveiy 
noceasary step, by arming the Papists and depressing the Pro¬ 
testants, to prepare for a total change, in which the latter 
should be subjugated by a Catholic ParUament. The violence 
of the King’s conduct in a country where he was not under the 
necessity of keeping any fair appearancee, too plainly showed 
the Protestants of England and Scotland that the measure 
presented to them as one of general toleration for all Christian 
sects, was in fact designed to achieve the supremacy of the 
Catholic faith over heresy of every denomination. 

During all this course of md-administration, the sensible 
and prudent part of the nation kept thdr eyes fixed on William, 
Prince of Orange, married, as I have before told you, to James’s 
eldest daughter, Mary, and heir to the throne, unless it hap¬ 
pened that the King should have a son by his present Queen. 
This was an event which bad long been held improbable, for 
the children which the Queen had Mtherto borne were of a very 
weak constitution, and did not long survive their birth; and 
James himself was now an elderly man. 

The Prinoe of Orange, therefore, having a fair prospect of 
attaining the throne after hia father-in-law’s death, obaervad 
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great caution in his communications with the numerouB and 
TariouB factions in England and Scotland; and eren to those 
who expressed the greatest moderation and the purest senti¬ 
ments of patriotism, he replied with a prudent reserve, exhort¬ 
ing them to patience, dlBSuading from all hasty insurrections, 
and pointing out to them, that the death of the King must 
put an end to tbe innoTations which ho was attempting on the 
constitution. 

But an event took place which entirely altered the Prince 
of Orange's views and feelings, and forced him upon an enter¬ 
prise, one of the most rcinarkahle in its progress and conse¬ 
quences of any which the histoiy of the world affonls. Maiy, 
Queen of England, an<l wife of James IL, was delivered of a 
male cbUd, on the 10th June 1688. The Papists had long 
looked forward to this event as one which should perpetuate 
the measures of the King in favour of the Roman Catholics 
after his own death. They had, therefore, ventuml to pro¬ 
phesy that the expected infant would be a son, and they 
imputed the fulfilmeut of their wishes to tbe intervention of 
the Virgin Mary of Loretto, propitiated by prayers and pil¬ 
grimages. 

The Protestant party, on the other band, were disposed to 
consider the alleged birth of the infant, which had happened 
so seasonably for the Catholics, as the result not of a miracle 
of the Popish saints, but of a trick at court. They affirmed 
that the child was not really the son of James and his wife, but 
a supposititious infant, whom they were desirous to palm upon 
their subjects as the legal hmr of the throne, in order to deieat 
the claims of tbe Protestant Bucceasors. This assertion, though 
gravely swaUowed by the people, and widely spread amongst 
them, was totally without foundation; nor was it possible that 
there could exist more complete proof of such a fact, than 
James himself published to the world concerning the birth of 
this young Prince of Wales. But the King’s decls^tions, 
and the evidence which he at length made public, were unable 
to bear down the calumny which was so widely and anxiously 
circulated. Tbe leaders of the Protestant party, whatever 
they might themselves believe, took care to make tbe rumour 
of tbe alleged imposture as general as possible; and many 
whose Tory principles would not have allowed them to oppose 
the succession of a prince really descended of the blood royal, 
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stood prepared to dispute the tight of the iufaut to succeed to 
the throne, on s'l^unt of the alleged doubtfulness of his 
birth. 

One thing, however, was certain, that whether the child 
was Bup[K}siiitious or not, his birth was likely to prolong the 
misgoveninient under which the country groaned. There now 
no louger existed the prospect that James wordd be, at no 
distant date, succeeded by his son-in-law, the Priuce of Orange, 
with whom the l^oteslant religion must neccesarily recover 
its predominance. This iufaut was of course to be trained u]> 
in the religion and principles of bis father; and tire influence 
of the dreaded spirit of Popery, instead of terminating with 
the present reign, would maintain and extend itself through 
that of a youthful successor. The Prince of Orange, on his 
part, seeing liimst^lf, by the birth and rights of this infant, 
excluded from the long-hoped-for succession to the crown of 
England, laid aside his caution, with the pmpose of taking a 
bold and active interference in British politics. 

He now publicly, though with decency, declared that his 
sentiments were opposite to those on which his father-in-law 
acted, and that though he was disposed to give a hearty con¬ 
sent to repealing penal statutes in all cases, being of opinion 
that no one should be punished for his reli^ous opinions, yet 
he could not acquiesce in the King's claim to dispense with the 
test, which only excluded from public oflices those whose con¬ 
science would not permit them to conform to the established 
religion of the country in which they lived. Having thus 
openly declared his sentiments, the Prince of Orange was re¬ 
sorted to openly or secretly, by all those, of whatever poUtical 
opinions, who joined in the general fear for the religious and 
civil liberties of the coimtry, which were threatened by the 
bigotry of James. Eiicoumged by the universal sentiments of 
the English nation, a few Catholics excepted, and by the urgent 
remonstrances of many of the leading men of all the various 
parties, the Prince of Orange resolved to appear in England at 
the bead uf an aimed force, with the purpose of putting a stop 
to James’s encroachments on the constitution in Church and 
State. 

Under various plausible pretexts, therefore, the Prince 
began to assemble a navy and army adequate to the bedd 
invasion which be meditated; while neither the warning at 
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the King of France, who penetrated the purpoae of these 
preparatione, nor a sense of the condition in which he himself 
stood, could induce James to take any adequate measures of 
defence. 

The unfortunate l-^inGe continued to follow the same measures 
which had lost him tho hearts of bis subjects, and erery step 
he took encouraged and prompted disaffection. Dubious of 
the allegiance of his army, ho endcaToured, by introducing 
Irish Catholics amongst them, to fill their ran^, in {>art at 
least, with men in whom he might repose more confidence. 
But the lieutenant-colonel and five captai^ of the re^ment in 
which the experiment was first tried, refiiscd to receive the 
proposed recruits; and though these officers were cashiered for 
doing so, yet their spirit was generally applauded by tliose ot 
their own profession. 

Another experiment on the soldiery bad a still more mortis 
fying result. Although it is contrary to the British constitu¬ 
tion to engage soldiers under arms in the discussion of any 
political doctrine, since th^ must be regarded as the servants, 
not the counsellors of the state, neyctthelesB James resolved, 
if possible, to obtain from the army their approbation of the 
rep^ of the test and the penal statutes. By way of experi¬ 
ment, a single battalion was drawn up in his own presence, and 
informed that they must either express their hearty acquiescence 
in the King’s purposes in respect to these laws, or lay down 
their arms, such being the sole conditiou on which their 
seryicee would bo received. Ou hearing this appeal, the whole 
re^ment, excepting two officers and a few Catholic soldiers, 
laid down their arms. The King stood mute with anger and 
disappointment, and at length told them, in a sullen and 
offended tone, to take up their arms and retire to their 
quarters, adding that be would not again do them the honour 
to ask their opinions. 

While James was thus extorting from his very soldiers 
opinions the most unfavourable to 1^ measures, he suddenly 
received intelligence firom his ambassador in Holland, that the 
Prince of Orange was about to put to sea with an anny of 
fifteen thousand men, supplied by the States of Holland, and 
a fleet of five hundred sail 

Conscious that be bad lost the best safeguard of a monardi— 
namely, the love and affections of his sulyects, this news came 
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apijo James like a thundcr^clap. He hastened to retract all 
the measures wliich had rendered hla reign so unpopular; but 
it was with a precipitation which showed fear, not convictioD, 
and the people were persuaded that the concesHions would be 
recdled as soon as the danger was over. 

In the meantime the Butch deet set sail. At first it 


eucountere<l a storm, and was driven back into haibour But 
the damage sustained by some of the vessels being 
speedily repaired, they again put to sea, and with so 
much activity, that the short delay proved rather of service 
than otherwise; for the English fleet, which had also been 
driven into harbour by the storm, could not bo got ready to 
meet the invaders. Steeling for the west of England, the 
Prince of Orange landed in Torbay on the 5tb November 
1688, being the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, a circum¬ 
stance which seemed propitious to an enterprise commenced in 
opposition to the revival of Popery in England. 

Immediately on his landing tho Prince published u mani- 
festo, setting forth, in plain and strong terms, the various 
encroacliments made by the reigning monarch upon tho British 
constitution, and upon the rights as well of the Church as of 
private persons and corporate bodies. He came, he said, with 
an armed force, to protect his person from the Sing’s evil cc»un- 
sellers, but declared that bis only purpose was to have a fifll 
and free Parliament assembled, in order to procure a general 
settlement of religion, liberty, aud property. 

Notwithstanding that so many persons of rank and infinouco 
had privately encouraged the Prince of Orange to this under¬ 
taking, there appeared at first very little alacrity to support 
him in carrying it through. The inhabitants of the western 
counties, whore the Prince landed, were overawed by recollection 
of the fc^uful punishment inflicted upon those who had joined 
Monmouth, and the Prince had advanced to Exeter ere ho was 
joined by any adherent of consequence. But from the time 
that one or two gentlemen of consideration joined him, a general 
commotion took place all over England, and the nobility aud 
gentry assumed anna on every side for redress of the grievances 
set forth in the Prince’s manifesto. 


In the midst of this universal defection, King James gave 
orders to assemble his army, assigned Salisbury for his bead* 
quarters, and announced his purpose of figliting the invaders. 
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But he was doomed to experience to what extent he had alien* 
ated the affections of Ids subjects by his bigoted and tyrannical 
conduct. Several noblemen and officers of rank publicly 
deserted, and carried off to the Prince’s army numbers of their 
soldiers. Ainougst these was Lord Churchill, afterwards the 
celebrated Duke of hlaxlborough. He was a poiiicular favourite 
of the unhappy King, who bad bestowed a peerage on him, 
with high in the army; and his desertion to the Prince 
on this occasion showed that the universal aversion to King 
James’s measures had alienated the affectioDs of those who 
would otherwise have l)ec& most devotedly attached to him. 

A still more striking defection seems to have destroyed the 
remains of the unha])py monarch’s resolution. His second 
daughter, the Princess Anne, who was married to a younger 
son of the King of Denmark, called Prince George, escaped by 
night from Loudon, under the protection of the Bisliop of that 
city, who raised a lx>dy of horse for her safeguard, and rode 
armed at their head. She fled to Nottingham, where she was 
received by the Earl of Dorset, and declared for a free Protestant 
Farliaincut Her husband, and other persons of the first 
distinction, joined the Prince of Orange. 

The sudden and unexpected dissolution of his power, when 
every momiug brought intelligence of some new defection or 
insuiTectiou, totally destroyed the firmness of James, who, 
notwithstanding bis folly and misconduct, becomes, in this 
period of iiumirigated calamity, an object of our pity. At the 
tidings of his daughter’s flight, bo exclaimed, with the agony 
of paternal feeling, *^God help me, my own children desert 
me!” In the extremity and desolation of his distress, the 
unfortunate monarch seems to have lost all those qualities which 
had gained him in earlier life the character of courage and 
sagacity; and the heedless rashness with which he had scorned 
the distant danger was only equalled by the prostrating degree 
of intimidation which now overwhelmed him. 

He disUmded his army, to the great increase of the general 
couforiou ; and fiuully, terrified by the recollection of bis father’s 
fate, he resolved to withdraw himself from his kingdom. It is 
probable that ho could not have taken any resolution which 
would have been so gratcfiil to tiie Prince of Orange. If James 
had remained in Britain, the extremity of his misfortunes would 
probably have awaken^ the popular compassion; and the 
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tenets of the Hi g h Churchmen and Tories, although thej had 
giyeu way to their apprehensions for the safety of religion and 
liberty, might, when these were considered as safe, have raised 
many parrisans to the distressed monarch. Besides, while 
King James remained in his doniiuions, it would have been an 
obnoxious and odious attempt, on the part of the Prince of 
Orange, to have plucked the crown forcibly from the head of 
his fatlierdndaw, in order to place it upon his own. On the 
other hand, if the flight of the King into foreign countries 
should leaye the throne unoccupied, nothing could be so natural 
as to place there the next Protestant heir of the crown, by 
whose proyidential interference the liberties and constitution of 
the country had lieen rescued from such imminent danger. 

Fortune seemed at first adverse to an escape, which was 
desired by King James, owing to his fears, and by the Prince 
of Orange, in cousequeuce of his hopes. As the King, attended 
by one gentleman, endeavoured to get on board of a vossel 
prepared for his escape, they were seised by some rude fisher' 
men, who were looking out to catch such priests and Catholics 
as wore fiying from the kingdom. At the hands of these men 
the unfortunate monarch received some rough treatment, until 
the gently of the country interposed for the protection of his 
person, but still refused to permit him to depart the kingdom. 
He was allowed, however, to return to London, where the 
rabble, with their usual mutability, aud movod with compassion 
for the helpless state to which they behold the King r^uced, 
received him with acclamations of favour. 

The Prince of Orange, not a little disappointed by this 
incident, seems to have determined to conduct himself towards 
bis father-in-law with such a strain of coldness and severity as 
should alarm James for his personal safety, aud determine him 
to resume bis purpose of fli^t. With such a view the Prince 
refused to receive the noblemuo whom the King had sent to 
him to desire a conference, and ordered the messengor to be 
placed under uxest. In reply to the message he issued a com* 
mand, transmitted at midnight, that the King should leave his 
palace the next morning. The dejected sovereign yielded to 
the mandate, and, at his own request, Kocheeter was assigned 
for his abode. That happened which must have 
been foreseen, firom his cbooeing a place near the river 
as his temporary habitationu James privately embarked cnd 
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board of a frigate, and was safely landed at Ambletcnae, io 
France. He was receired by Louis XIV. with the utmost 
generosity and hospitality, and lived for many years at St. 
Germains under his pro^tiou aud at his ex 2 )eDBe, excepting 
only daring a short campaign (to be afterwards noticed) in 
Ireland. Every effort to replace him in his doniiDions only 
proved destructive to those who were engaged in them. The 
exiled monarch was looked upon with reverence by sincere 
Catholics, who counted him as a martyr to his zeal for the 
form of religion which he aud they professed ; but by otliers he 
was ridiculed as a bigot who had lost three kingdoms for the 
salce of a mass. 

A Oonvention, as it was called (in effect a Parliament, though 
not such in form, because it coidd not be summoned iu the 
King’s name), was convoked at Westmioater; and, at their 
drst meeting, they returned their unanimous thanks to the 
Prince of Orange for the deliverance which he had achieved for 
the nation. The House of Commons then proceeded, by a 
great majority, to vote that King James bad forfeited his regal 
title by u variety of encroachments on the constitution; that, 
by his flight, he had abdicated the government; and that the 
throne was vacant But as great part of this resolution was 
adverse to the doctrine of the Tories, who refused to adopt it, 
the mention of forfeiture was omitted; and it was dually settled 
that by his evil administration, and subsequent flight from 
Britain, King James had ahdtcaUd the throne. And I cannot 
forbear to point out to you the smgiilar wisdom of both the 
great parties in the state, who, by keeping the expressions of 
their resolution so general as to clash with the sentiments of 
neither, concurred in a measure so important, without starting 
any theoretical disputes to awaken party contention at a 
moment when the peace of Engjaud depended on unanimity. 

The throne being thus declared vacant, the important ques¬ 
tion remained, by whom it should be filled. This was a point 
warmly disputed. The Tories were contented that the Prince 
of Orange should exercise the regal power, but only under the 
title of Begent. They could not reconcile themselves to the 
dethroning a King and electing his successor; and contended, 
that James’s course of ouaconduct did sot deprive him of his 
kingly right and title, but only operated lilu some malady, 
which rendered him unfit to have the exercise of regal power. 
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The Whigs replied, that thia doctri&e would prerent the nation 
from deriving the desired adrantages from tho Kerolution, 
emce, if James was in any rcepect to be acknowledged as a 
sovereign, he might return and claim the power which is in- 
jilienable from the Royal right. Besides, if James was still 
King, it was evident that his son, who bad been carried abioad, 
in order that he might be bred up lu Popery, and in arbitrary 
doctriues, must be acknowledged after the death of Jatnes him¬ 
self, They, therefore, declared for the necessity of tilling up 
the vacant sovereignty. A third |iarty endeavoured to hnd a 
middle opinion, with regard to which the objections applicable 
to those wc have just expressed should not bold good. They 
proposed that the crown should be conferred ou Mary, Princess 
of Orange, in her own right; thus passing over the infant 
Prince of Woles, and transferring their allegiance to Mary as 
tho next Protestant heir of the crown. 

The Prince of Orange, who bad listened to, and watched 
these debates in silence, but with deep interest, now summoned 
a small coundl of leading persons, to whom he made his senti¬ 
ments known. 

He would not, he said, interfere in any respect with the 
right of the Englisli Parliament to arrange their future govem- 
lueiit According to their own laws, or their own pleasure. But 
he felt it necessary to acquaint them, that if they chose to be 
governed by a Regent, he would not accept that office. Neither 
was he disposed to take the government of the kingdom under 
his wife, supposing she was chosen Queem If either uf these 
modes of settlement were adopted, he informed them be would 
retire entirely from all interference with British olfaiiu The 
Princess, his wife, seconded her husband’s views, to whom she 
always paid the highest degree of conjugal deference. 

The wisdom and power of the Prince of Orange, nay even 
the assistance of his military force, were absolutely indispens^ 
able to the settlement of England, divided as it was by two 
rival political parties, who had indeed been forced into union 
by the general fear of James’s tyranny, but were ready to renew 
their dissensions the instant the overwhelming pressure of that 
fear was removed. Tho Convention were, therefore, obliged to 
regulate the suoceasion to the throne upon the tenns agreeable 
to the Prince of Orange. The Princess and he were called to 
the throne jointly, under the title of King William and Queen 
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Mary, the survivor succeeding the party who should first die. 
The Princess Aqdc of I>eamark was named to succeed after the 
death of her sister and hrotberdn-law, aud the claims of James’s 
in&nt son were entirely passed over. 

The Convention did not neglect this opportunity to annex 
to the settlement of the crown a Declaration of Kights, do 
termining in favour of the subject those rights which had been 
(Untested during the late reigns, and drawing with more accur¬ 
acy and precision than ha<l hitherto been employefl the lines 
which circumscribe the Iloyul authority. 

Such was this memorable Revolution, which (saving a petty 
and occideutaJ skiimish) decided the fate of a great kingdom 
without bloodshed, an<} in which, perhaps for the only time in 
history, the heads of the discordant faettoDs of a great empire 
liud a^de their mutueJ suspicion and animosity, and calmly and 
dispassionately disi^ussed .the great concerns of the nation, with¬ 
out reference to their own interests, or those of their party. 
To the memory of this Convention, or Parliament, the Brit¬ 
annic kingdoms owe the inestimable blcssuig of a constitutioiii 
fixed on the decided and defined principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 


CHAPTER LV 

StaU of Affair$ in Scotland yrevious to tko Jievoluiion—Endeavoun 

to secure (he Scots to his irUeresl-^Tfu Scottish army is 
ordered to Englayid, and, on the Flight of James, joins the I^ncc 
qf Orangt^SeUlemcnl of the Throne on King William—Disposal 
of Offices of trust in ScoUand —Jfn Carstairs 

C0r7TKMP0KARV SOVEREIGN.'— X Louh» XIV« 

t68»-i6S9 

The necessity of exphiiaing the nature and progress of the 
Revolution of England, without which it would be impossible 
for you to comprehend what passed in the northern part of 
the kingdom, has drawn us away from the proper subject of this 
little book, and makes it necessary that we should return to 
our account of Scottish affairs during the time that these im¬ 
portant events were taking place in ^gland. 
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We hare mentioned the difloontente wMch existed among 
King James’s most xealons friends m Scotland, on account of 
his pressing the rerocation of the Teet, and that several of the 
crown officers and crown lawyers, and even two or three of the 
judges, hod been displaced for demuning to that measure, the 
vacancies being fill^ with GatboHce or Presbyterians. You 
have been told, that by this false policy, James lost the 
affection of his friends of the Episcopal Church, without being 
able to conciliate his ancient cncmice, the nonconformists. 

Thus stood matters in Scotland, when, in September 1686, 
King James sent down to his council in Scotland an account of 
the preparations making in Holland to inva^le England. Upon 
this alarming news the militia wore ordered to be in readiness; 
the Highland chiefs were directed to prepare their clans to 
take the field; and the vassals of the crown were modelled 
into regiments, and furnished with arms. These forces, joined 
to the standing army, woulrl have made a considerable body of 
troops. 

But unanimity, the soul of national resistance, was wanting. 
The Scottish Royalists were still so much attached to the 
crown, and oven to the person of James, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the late caus^ of suspicion and discord which hod occurred 
betwixt them and the King, there remained little doubt that 
they would have proved faithful to his cause. But the Pres¬ 
byterians, even of the most moderate party, had sutfered so 
severely at James’s hand, both during 1^ brother’s reign and 
his own, that it was hardly to be expected that a few glances 
of Royal favour, to which they appear^ to be admittcxl only be* 
cause they could not bo decently excluded from the toleration 
designed for the benefit of the Catholics, should make them 
forgot the recent terrors of the storm. Several of the gentry 
of this persuasion, however, seemed ready to serve the King, 
and obtained commissions in the militia; but the event showed 
that this was done with the purpose of acting more effectually 
against him. 

The Earl of Perth endeavoured to aecert^ the real senti* 
ments of that numerous party, by applying to them through 
the medium of Sir Patrick Murray, a person who seemed at* 
tached to no particular sect, but who was esteemed by alL This 
gentleman applied to such leading Presbyterian ministers as 
wm in Edinburgh, reminding them of the favours lately sbown 
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them by the King, and requesting they would now erince 
their gratitude by inducncing their bearers to oppose the uu- 
natural inrasion threatened by the Prince of Orange. The 
clergymen received the overture coldly, and declined to return 
an answer till there should be more of their brethren in town. 
Having in the interim obtained information, which led them to 
expect the ultimate success of the Prince of Orange, they sent 
as their answer to the Earl of Perth, through Sir Patrick Mur¬ 
ray, That they owned the King bad of late been used as 
Heaven's instrument, to show them some favour; but being 
convinced that he had done so only with a design to min the 
Protestant religion, by introducing disBension among its pro¬ 
fessors of different denominations, ud observing, that the per¬ 
sons whom he voluntarily raised to power were either Papists 
or persons popishly inclined, they desired to be excused from 
giring any further answer, saving that they would conduct 
themselves iu this juncture as God should inspire tliem.’^ 

From this answer, it was plain that James was to expect 
nothing from the Presbyterians; yet they remained silent and 
quiet, waiting the event, and overawed by the regular troops, 
who were posted in suc^ places as to prevent open insurrec¬ 
tion. 

The disaffection of the English soldiery having alarmed 
James’s suspicions, he sent orders that his Scottish army 
should he drawn together, and held in readiness to march into 
England. The Scottish administration answered by a remon- 
steance, that this measure would leave the government of 
Scotland totally defenceless, and encourage the disaffected, who 
could not but think the affairs of King James were desperate, 
since ho could not dispense with the assistatice of so small a 
body of troops. To this remonstrance the King replied by a 
positive order that the Scottish army should advance into 
England. 

This little army might consist of six or seven thousand ex¬ 
cellent troq)B, commanded by James Douglas, brother to the 
Duke <»f Quecusheriy, as General-in-Ohief, and by the more cele¬ 
brated John Graham of Olaverhouse, recently created Viscount 
of Dundee, as Mqor-GeneraL The former was secretly 
a favourer of the Prince of Orange's enterprise, '^scount 
Dundee on the other band, was devotedly attached to the 
cause of King James, and i^eemed some of his fiercer and 
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more cruel propeneitiee, by the virtue of attaching himself to 
his benefantorf when Oe was forsaken by all the world besides* 
It is said that the march was protracU^ by Douglas, lost the 
steadiness of the Scottish army ehould have served as an ex* 
ample to the EngliRL At length, however, they reached 
Ijondon, where the Viscount of Dundee claimed a right to 
command, as eldest Major*General; but the English officers of 
the same rank, whether out of national jealousy, or that Dun* 
dee’s obtaining so high a rank might have interferefl with their 
private schemes, positively refused to serve under him. It is 
said, that, in the event of his obtaining this command, his de¬ 
sign was to assemble such English troops as yet remained 
faithful, and, at the bead of these and the Scottish army, to 
have inarched against the Prince of Orange, and given him 
battle. But this scheme, which must have cost much blood¬ 
shed, was defeated \3y the refusal of the English officers to fight 
under him. 

King James, amidst the distraction of his affairs, requested 
the advice of this sagacious and determined adherent, who 
pointed out to him three courses. The first was, to try the 
fate of war, by manfully fighting the Prince of Orange. The 
second alternative was, to meet him in frieudship, and require 
to know his purpose. The third was, to retire into Scotland, 
under protection of the little army which bad marched to sup^ 
port him. The King, it is smd, was inclined to try the third 
alternative; but, as he received intelligence that several Scot¬ 
tish peers aud gentlemen were come post to London, to wait 
on the Prince of Orange, he justly doubted whether that king¬ 
dom would have proved a safer place of refage than England. 
Indeed, he presently afterwards heard that one of Douglas's 
battaUons had caught the spirit of dosertion, and gone over to 
the Prince. 

Shortly after this untoward event, Dundee, with such of his 
principal officers as adhered to the cause of James, received 
assurances of the King’s disposition to hazard battle, and wore 
commandod to meet him at Uxbridge, to consult upon the 
movements to be adopted. When the ^ttish officers reached 
the place appointed, instead of meeting with the King, they 
learned that their misguided monarch had fled, and received 
the fatal order to ffisband their forces* Dundee, with the 
Lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, shed tears of grief and 
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6catioD» In the nocertiunty of the times, Dundee resolved to 
keep bis forces together, until he had conducted them hack 
into Scotland. With this view be took up his quarters at 
Watford, intending to retreat on the ensuing morning. In the 
meanwhile the town’s people, who <lid not like the company 
of these northern soldiers, raised a report during the course of 
the niglit that the Prince of Orange was coining to attack them, 
hoping, by this false alarm, to frighten the Scottish troops from 
the place sooner than they intended* But Dundee was not a 
person to be so easily st^tlcd To the great alarm of the 
citizens, he caused his trumpets Boun<l to arms, and taking up 
a strong position in front of the town, sent out to reconnoitre, 
and learn the intentions of the Prince of Orange. Thus the 
stratagem of the citizens of Watford only brought on them- 
selves the chance of a Imttle in front of their town, which was 
most likely to suflfor in the conflict, be the event what it would. 

But the Prince of Orange know Dundee’s character well. 
He bad served bis early campaigns under that Prince, and hod 
merited his regard, not only by a diligent discharge of his duty, 
but also by rescuing WUliam at the battle of Seneff in 1674^ 
and remounting him on bis own horse when that of the Prince 
was slain under him. Dundee had left the Dutch service on 
being disappointed of a regiment. 

Knowing, therefore, the courage, talent, and obstinacy of the 
Scottish commander, the Prince of Orange took the step of 
assuring the Viscount of Dundee that he had not the least in¬ 
tention of molesting him, and that, understanding he was at 
Watford, and was keeping his men embodied, he had to request 
he would remain there till further orders. When the news of 
the King’s return to London was rumoured, Dundee went to 
assure bis old master of his continued attachment, and to re¬ 
ceive his orders; and it is said he even, in that moment of uni* 
versal despair, offered to assemble the dispersed troops of the 
King, and try the fate of war. But James’s spirit was too 
much broken to stand such a hazard. 

On James’s final flight to France, and the decision of the 
Convention, elevating the Prince and Princess of Orange to the 
throne, Dundee would no longer retain his command, but 
retired to Scotland, at the bead of a bodyguard of twenty or 
thirty borso, who would not quit him, and without whose pro* 
teetion be could not perhaps have passed safely through the 
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Boutheni and western counties, where he had exercised so many 
seTeriticB. The Scottish army, or what remained of it, was 
put under the command of General MacKay, an officer attached 
to King William, and transferred to the service of the new 
monarch, though there were many amongst them who caat a 
lingering eye towards that of their old master. 

In the meantime, the Reyolution ha<l been effected in Scot< 
land, though not with the same unanimity as in England. On 
the contrary, the Episcopalians throughout the kingdom, in 
spite of all the proyocations which they had received, could not 
prevail upon themselves to join in any measures whicli should 
be unfavourable to James’s uitercst, ^ind would probably have 
appeared in arms in bis cause, had there been any one present 
in Sc otland to raise and uphold the exiled monarch's banner. 

The Scottish prelates, in particular, hlistened to show, that 
in the extremity of King James's misfortunes they had for¬ 
gotten their rupture with him, and had rcturued to the principles 
of passive obedience by which their church was distinguished. 
On the 3d hiovember the whole of their number, excepting 
the Bishops of Argyle and Caithness, joined in a letter to the 
King, professing their own fixed and unshaken loyalty, promising 
their utmost efforts to promote among his subjects an inUmer- 
able and steadfast allegiance, and jiraying that Heaven would 
give the ELing the hearts of hia subjects and the necka of bis 
enemies. 

But the ilefencclese state in which King James's Scottish 
government was left, after tlic march of Douglas and Dundee 
into England at the bead of the regular forces, rendered the 
good wislies of the bishops of little service. It soon l>egan to 
appear that the Scottish Presbyterians were determined to avail 
themselvCB of an opportunity for which the chiefs amongst 
them bad long made preparations. The Earls of Glencaim, 
Cmwford, Dundoiiald, and Tarra.^^, with several other persons 
of conBideration,, encouraged the rising of the Presbyterians, 
who, hastily assuming arms, appeared in different parts of the 
country, in open opposition to the Govemmeut 

These desultory forc<» might have been put down by the 
militia; but a manoeuvre of the Earl of A thole, whose con¬ 
nection with the Earl of Derby bad procured him admission into 
the secrets of the Revolution, prevented the adherents of King 
James from having this support Lord Tarbat concurred in 

43 
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the seutiDientB of Athole, and both being members of the Privy 
Council, bod an opportunity of carrying their purpose into 
execution. When the news reached S^thmd, that the army of 
King James was disbanded, and the King had fled, these two 
noblemen persuaded the Chancellor, Perth, and other Catholics 
or zealous Jacobites in the Privy Council, that, as there was 
now no chance of coming to a decision by force of arms, it was 
their duty to disband the militia, as their services could not be 
needed, and their maintenance was a burden to the country. 

The Earl of Perth, who appeals to have been a timorous 
man, and of limit6<l understanding, was persuaded to acquiesce 
in this measure; and no sooner he parted with the militia, 
his last armed defence, than his colleagues made him under¬ 
stand that he being a Papist, incapacitated by law from bold¬ 
ing any public office, they did not think themselves in safety 
to sit and vote with him as a member of government. And, 
while the Protestant part of bis late obsequious brethren seemed 
to shun him as one infected with tlie plagt^o, the rabble beat 
drums in the streets, proclaimed him traitor, and set a price 
upon his head. The late Chancellor’s courage could not with¬ 
stand the menace, and he escaped from the metropolis with the 
purpose of 11)1 ng beyoud seas. But being pursuod by armed 
barks, he was token, and detained a prisoner for more than four 
years. 

In the meantime, an act of violence of a decided character 
ioolc place in Edinburgh. Holyrood House, the ancient palace 
of James’s ancestors, and bis own habitation when in Scotland, 
had been repaired with becoming splendour when he came to 
the throne. But it was within its precincts that he had estab¬ 
lished his royal chapel for the Catholic service, as well as a 
seminary of Jesuits, an institution which, under pretext of teach¬ 
ing the Latin language, and other branches of ^ucation gratis, 
was undoubtedly designed to carry on the work of making 
prosel 3 ^e 8 . At Holyrood House a printing establishment was 
also erected, from which were issued ]X)lcmical tracts in defence 
of the Catholic religion, and Bimilar productions. The palace 
and its inmates were on all these accounts very obnoxious to 
the Presbyterian party, which now began to obtain the ascend¬ 
ency. 

The same bands, consisting of tbe meaner class of people, 
apprentices, and others, whose appearance bad Mghtened the 
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Chancellor out of the citj, continued to parade the atreeta witli 
drums beating, until, confident in their numbers, they took 
the resolution of making an attack on the palace, which was 
garrisoned by a company of regular soldiers, commanded by one 
Captain Wallace. 

As the multitude preseed on this officer’s sentmels, he at 
length commanded his men to fire, and some of the insurgente 
were killed A general cry was rmsed through the city, that 
Wallace and his soldiers were committing a massacre of the in* 
habitants; and many of the dtizens, repairing to the Earl of 
Athole and his coUeogucs, tho only part of the Privy Council 
which remained, obtained a warrant from them for the surrender 
of the palace, and an order for tbe King’s heralds to attend in 
tlicir official habits to intimate the same. Tbe city guard of 
Edinburgh was also commanded to be in readiness to enforce 
tbe order; tho trained bands were got under arms, and the 
[jrovost and magistrates, with a number of peiBoos of condition, 
went to show their go^-will to the cause. Some of these 
voluntecis acted a little out of character. Lord Mersington, 
one of tho Judges of the Court of Session, lately promoted to 
that otlicc by James IL, at the time when he was distributing 
his favours equally betwixt Papist and Puritan, attracted some 
attention from his peculiar appearance; he was girt with a 
buff belt above five inches br(^, bore a halbert in his band, 
and (if a Jacobite eye-witness speaks truth) was “as drunk as 
ale and brandy could make him.” 

On the approach of this motley army of besiegers, Wallace, 
instead of manning tbe battlements and towers of the palace, 
drew up his men imprudently in tbe open court-yard in front 
of it He refused to yield up his post, contending, that the 
warrant of the Privy Council was only signed by a small 
number of that body. Defiance was exchanged on both sides, 
and firing commenced; on which most of tho volunteers got 
into places of safety, leaving Captain Wallace and tho m^*or of 
the city guard to dispute the matter professionally. It chanced 
that the latter proved the better soldier, and finding a back 
way into tbe palace, attacked Wallace in the rear. The de* 
fenders were at the same rime charged in front by the other 
assailants, and the palace was taken by stona The rabble be¬ 
haved themselves ss riotously aa might have been expected, 
breaking, burning, and deatn^Dg, not only tbe articles which 
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belonged to the Oatholic eeirice, but the whole furniture of 
the chapel; and, finally, forcing their way into the Koyal 
sepulchre, and puUing about the bodies of the deceased princca 
and kings of Scotland. These monuments, to the great scandal 
of the Britieli GoTernment, were not closed until ten or twelve 
years since, before which time, the exhibition of the wretched 
relics of mortality which had been dragged to light on this 
occasion was a part of the show offered for the amusement of 
strangers who visited the palace. 

This riot, which ascertained the complete superiority of the 
Presbyterian party, took place on the 10th December 1688. 
The houses of various Catholics, who then resided chiefly in 
the Ganongate, were mobbed, or rabbled, as was then the 
phrase, their persons insulted, and their property destroyed. 
But the populace contented themselves with burning and 
destroying wl^atever they considered os belonging to Papists 
and Popery, without taking anything for their own use. 

This zeal for the Protestant cause was maintained by falKo 
rumours that an army of Irish Catholics had landed in the 
west, and were burning, spoiling, and slaying. It was even 
said they bad readied Dumfries. A similar report had pro- 
duced a great effect on the minds of the English during the 
Prince of Orange’s advance to the capital In Scotland it was 
a general signal for the Presbyterians to get to arms ; and, 
being thus assembled, they, and particularly the Canieronians, 
found active occupation in expelling from the churches the 
clergy of the Episcopal persuasion. To proceed in this work 
with some appearance of form, they, in most cases, previously 
intimated to the Episcopal curates that they luust either 
leave their churches voluntarily or be forcibly ejected from 
them. 

Now, since these armed nonconformists had been, to use 
their own language, for nearly twenty years proscribed, for¬ 
feited, miserably op]>reased, given up as sheep to the slaughter, 
intercouimuned, and interdicted of harbour or supply, comfort 
or communion, hunted and sldn in the fields, in cities im¬ 
prisoned, tortimed, executed to the death, or banished and sold 
as slaves; ” and, as many of them avowed the same wild 
principles which were act^ upon by the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, it might have been expected that a bloody 
retaliation would take place as soon as ibeji had the power in 
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their own handB. Yet it must be owned that these Bteru 
CameromauB showed no degree of positive cruelty. They ex¬ 
pelled the obnozioua curatee with marks of riotous triumph, 
tore their gowns, and compelled them sometimes to march in 
a mock procession to the boundary of their parish; they 
plundered the private chapels of Catholics, and destroyed what¬ 
ever they found belonging to their reUgion; but they evinced 
no desire of penoDal vengeance; nor have I found that the 
clergy who wore expelled in this memorable montli of December 
16BU, although most of them were treated with rudeness and 
insult, were, in any case, killed or wounded in cold blood. 

These tumults were likely to have agmu excited the inhabit¬ 
ants of Edinburgh; but the College of Justice, under which 
title all the ditferent law bodies of the capital are comprehended, 
assumed arms for maintmning the public peace, and resisting 
an expected invasion of the city by the Cameronians, who 
threatened in this hour of triumph a descent on the metropolis, 
and a bgcoiuI Wbigamores’ Baid. This species of civic guard 
effectually checked their advance, until, not being supposed 
favourable to the Prince of Orange, it was disl^anded by pro¬ 
clamation when he assumed the management of public affairs. 

Scotland may be said to have been, for some time, without a 
governiucQt; and, indeed, now that all prospect of war seemed 
at an end, men of all parties posted up to London as the 
place where the fate of the kingdom must be finally settled. 
The Prince of Orange recommended the same measure which 
had been found efficient in England; and a Convention of the 
Scottish Ei^tates was summoned to meet in March 1669. The 
interval was spent by both parties in preparing for a contest. 

The Episcopal party continued devoted to the late King. 
They possessed a superiority among the nobility, provided the 
bishops should he pennitt^ to ret^ their scats in the Con¬ 
vention. But among the members for counties, and especially 
the representatires of burghs, the great majority was on the 
side of the Whigs, or Wiliiamites, as the friends of the Prince 
of Orange began to be called. 

If actual force were to be resorted to, the Jacobites relied 
on the faith of the Duke of Gordon, who was governor of the 
castle of Edinburgh, on the attachment of the Highland clans, 
and the feudal influence of the nobles and gentry of the north. 
The Whigs might reckon on the full force of the five western 
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ehires, beeides a large proportion of the ^uth of Scotland. The 
same party bad on tlicir side the talente and abilitios of Dal* 
rymple, Fletcher, and other men of strong ])olitical geniuB, far 
supeiior to any that was possessed by the Tori<m. But if the 
pa^es should come to an open ruptnrc, the Whigs had no 
soldier of reputation to oppose to the formidable talents of 
Dundee. 

The exiled King having directed his adherents to attend the 
Convention, and, if possible, secure a majority there, Dundee 
appeared on the occasion with a train of sixty horse, who Ijad 
most of them served under him on former occasious. The 
principal Whigs, on their part, secretly brought into town the 
armed Caineronians, whom they concealed in garrets and ocllm's 
till the moment should come for their being sumu toned to up 
pear in arms. These preparations for violence show Low in* 
ierior in civil polity Scotland must huvo been to England, 
since it seemed that the great national measures wliich were 
debated with calmness, and adopted with deliberatiou in the 
Convention of England, were, In that of North Britain, to be 
decided, apparently, by an appeal to the sword. 

Yet the Convention assembled peaceably, though under 
ominous circumstances. The town was filled with two facetious 
of armed men, lately distinguished as tho persecuting and the 
oppressed parties, and burning with hatred against each other. 
The guns of the castle, from the lofty rock on which it is 
situated, lay loaded and prepared to poor their thunders ou the 
city; and under these banning circumstances, the peers and 
commons of Scotland wore to consider and decide upon the 
fate of her crown. Each party had the deepest motives for 
exertion. 

The Cavaliers, or Jacobites, chiefly belonging by birth to 
the aristocracy, forgot James’s errors in his misfortunes, or 
indulgently ascribed them to a few bigoted priests and selfish 
counsellors, by whom, they were compelled to admit, the Boyal 
ear had been too excluaiv^y possessed. They saw, in their now 
aged monarch, the son of the venerated martyr, Charles I., 
whose memory was so dear to them, and the descendant of the 
hundred princes who bad occupied the Scottish throne, accord* 
ing to popular belief, for a thousand years, and under whom 
their ancestors had acquired th^ fortunes, their titles, and 
their fame. Jamea himself, whatever were the political emn 
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of luB reign, had been able to attach to hizuflelf iadividuaJiy 
many both of the mobility and gentry of Scotland, ^ho re- 
gretted him as a friend as well aa a aoTereign, and recollected 
the familiarity with which he could temper hie stately courtesy, 
and the favours which many had personally received from him. 
The conipassiori due to fallen m^gesty was in this ease enhanced, 
when it was considered that James was to be uncrowned, in 
order that the Prince and Princess of Orange, his sondn-law 
and daughter, might be raised to the throne iu his stead, a 
measure too contrary to the ordinary feelings of nature not to 
create some disgust. Besides, the Cavaliers generally were at¬ 
tached to the Episcopal form of worship, and to the constitu¬ 
tion of a church which, while it supported with credit the 
dignity of the sacred order, affected not the rigi»rous diHcipllr^c 
and vexatious interference in the alfmrs of private families for 
which they censured the Presbyterians, ^bove all, the Jacob¬ 
ites felt that they themselves must sink in [K>wcr and influ¬ 
ence with the dethronement of King James, and must remain 
a humbled and inferior party in the kingdom which they lately 
governed, listed for what had passed, and 6us]x^cted in regard 
to the future. 

The Wliigs, with wanner hopes of success, had even mol'd 
urgent motives for political union and exertion. They reckoned 
up the melancholy roll of James’s crimes and errors, and 
ridiculed the idea that he who had already suflered so much 
both in his youth and middle ago would ever become wiser by 
mlsfortuna Bigotry and an extravagant and inveterate love 
of power, they alleged, were propensities which increased with 
age; and his religion, they contended, while it would readily 
pennit him to enter into any eugagementa which an emergency 
might require, would with equal ease dispense with his keeping 
them, and even impute it as a merit that he observed no 
faith with heretics. The present erbis, they justly argued, 
afforded a happy occasion to put an end to that course of open 
encroachment upon their liberty and property, of which the 
Scottish nation had so long had to complain; and it would be 
worse than folly to sacrifice the rights and liberties of the 
people to the veneration attached to an ancient line of princes, 
when their representative had forgotten the tenure by which he 
held the throne of his fathers. The form of the Presbyterian 
Church, while it possessed a vital power over the hearts and 
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couBcie&ceB of the warBbip}>eT8, was also of a character peculiar! j 
favourable to freedom^ and suitable to a poor country like 
that of Scotland, which was unable to maiutam bishops and 
dignitaries with becoming splendour. A great part of the 
nation had si)own themaelres attached to it, and disposed to 
submit to the greatest hardfibii)S, and to death itself, rather 
than conform to the Episcopal mode of worship; and it was 
fitting they sliould have permission to worship God in the way 
their consciences recommended. The character of William 
afforded the most brilliant arguments to his partisans in the 
Oonvention. He had been from his youth upward distin¬ 
guished as the cham]lion of public freedom, his seal for which 
exceeded even his ambition. He was qimlified by the doctrines 
of toleration, which he had deeply iinbilicd, to cure the wounds 
of nations distracted by civil faction, mi hia regard for truth 
and honour withstood every temptation to extend his power, 
which the unsettled circumstances of the British kingdoms 
might present to an ambitious prince. 

Distracted by these various considerations, the Scottish 
Oonvention met. The first contest was for the nomiiiation of a 

14 th March. P**®*^^^®**^ wlich it is remarkable that both the 
conteuding parties made choice of candidates, in 
whom neither could repose trust as faithful partisans. The 
Marquis of Athole was proposed by the Jacobit^, to whose side 
he now inclined, after having been, as I have shown you, the 
principal actor in displacing James's Scottish adminii^tration, 
and chasing from Edinburgh that Ring’s chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth. The Whigs, on the other hand, equally at a loss to find 
an unexceptionable candidate, set up the Duke of Hamilton, 
although his future conduct was so undecided and dubious 
as to moke them more than once rc])ent of their choice. 

The Duke of Hamilton attained the presidency by a majority 
of fifteen, which, though not a very predominating one, was 
sufficient to ascertain the superiority of the Whigs, who, as 
usual in such cases, were immediately joined by all those whom 
timidity or selfish considerations had ke]jt aloof, uutil they 
should discover which was the safest, and likely to be the 
winning side. The majorities of the Whigs increased therefore 
upon every question, while the Jacobite party saw no remedy 
but in some desperate and violent course. The readiest which 
occurred was to endeavour to induce the Duke of Oordon 
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goTernor of the castle^ to 6re upon the tovn, and to expel the 
Convention) in which their enemies were all > powerful The 
OonveiitioU) on the other hand, b; a great minority) summonod 
the Duke to surrender the plac^ under the pains of bigli 
treason. 

The position of the Duke was difficult The castle was 
strong) but it was imperfectly supplied with provisionaj the 
garrison was insufficient, and many among them of doubtful 
fidelity; and as every other place of stren^h throughout the 
kingdom bad been surrendered, to refuse compliauce might be 
to draw upon himself the unmitigated vengctince of the pre¬ 
vailing party. The Duke was therefore uncertain how to 
decide, wlien the Earls of Lothian and Tweeddale came to 
demand a surrender in the name of the Convention; and he at 
fivMt oITcred to comply, on obtiuning indemnity for himself and 
his frionds. But the Viscount of Dundee, getting access to the 
castle while the treaty was in dependence, succeeded in inspiring 
the Duke with a share of his own resolution; so that when the 
coin mission era desired to know the friends for whom he de- 
man dod immunity, he answered by delivering to them a list of 
all the (Jans in the Highlands; which being interpreted as done 
in scorn, the two Earls returned so indignant that they scarce 
could find words to give an account of their errand to the 
Convention. 

Soon after, the Duke of Gordon was solemnly summoned by 
two heralds, in their ceremonial habits, to surrender the castle; 
and they at the same time published a proclamation, prohibiting 
auy one to converse with or assist him, should he continue 
contumacious. The Duke desired them to inform the Conven¬ 
tion that he held his command by warrant from their common 
master; and, giving them some money to drink King James’s 
health, he observed that when they came to declare loyal su1> 
jects traitors, with the King’s coats on their backs, they ought 
in decency to turn them. 

But though Dundee had been able to persuade the Duke to 
stand a siege in the castle, he could not prevail upon him to fire 
on the town; an odious severity which would certainly have 
brought goDCiul hatred upon him, without, perhaps, having the 
desired cifect of dislodging the OoDvention. This sebome bav* 
ing failed, the Jacobites resolved upon another, which was to 
break up with all their party, and hold another and rival Con 
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vention at Stirling. For thia porpose it was proposed that the 
Earl of Mar, hereditary keeper of Stirling Castle, should join 
them, in order that they might have the protection of the 
fortress, and that Atbole should assist them with a body of his 
Highlanders. These noblemen entered into the plan; but when 
it came to the point of execution, the courage of both seems to 
haye given way, and the design was postponed. 

Whilst aJTaini were in this state, Dundee, provoked alike at 
the vacillation of his friends and the triumph of his enemies, 
resolved no longer to remain inactive. He suddenly appeared 
before the Convention, and complained of a plot laid to assas¬ 
sinate himself and Sir George MacEenzie, the late King’s 
advocate,—a charge which was very probable, since the town 
was now filled with armed Cameronians, who ha<l smarted so 
severely under the judicial prosecutions of the lawyer, and the 
military violence of the soldier. Dundee dcmoJidcd that all 
strangers should bo removed frt>m the town; and when it was 
answered that this could not be done without placing the Con¬ 
vention at the mercy of the Popish Duke of Gordon and his 
garrison, he left the assembly in indignation, and returning to 
his lodgings, instantly took arms and mounted his horse, at- 
tended by his followers. The city was alarmed at this demon* 
stratioD, so unexpected, at the same time so formidable from 
the active and resolute character of its leader; and the Con¬ 
vention, feeling or pretending persoual alarm, ordered the gates 
of their hall to be locked, and the keys to be laid upon the 
table. In the meantime, the drums beat to arms, and the 
batids of wcstland-mcn, who bad been hitherto concealed in 
garrets and similar lurking-boles, appeared in the streets with 
their arms prepared, and exhibiting, in their gestures, language, 
and looks, the stem hopes of the revenge which they had long 
panted for. 

While these things were passing, Dundee, in full view of 
friends and enemies, rode at leisure out of the city, by the lane 
called Leith Wynd, and proceeded along the nortberu bank of 
the North Loch, upon which the New Town of Edinburgh is 
now situated. From tbonce, turning under the western side of 
the castle, be summoned the Duke of Gordon to a conference 
at the foot of the walls, and fc^ that purpose scrambled up the 
precipitous bank and rock on which the fortress is situated. 
So as is known respecting this singular interview, Dundee's 
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adrice to the Duke was to maiDtam the castle at all risks, 
promiBing him speedy relief. 

The people of £dinl)ur^, who witnessed from a distance 
this extraordinaiy conference^ concluded that the castle was 
about to fire upon the city, and the spectators of Dundee’s 
exploit were mistaken for his adherents: while the Jacobite 
members of the Convention on their part, unarmed and enclosed 
among their ])olitical enenfuea, were afraid of being massacred 
by the armed Whigs. The Conventiim, when their alarm sub¬ 
sided, sent Major Bunting with a party of horse to pursue 
Dundee and make him prisoner. That ofiicer soon overtook 
the Vifioount, and announced his commission ; to which Dundee 
only deigned to answer, that if he dared attempt to execute 
BU(;h a purpose, he would send him back to the Uonveotion m 
a pair of blankets. Bunting took the hint, and suffering the 
dreaded commander and his party to pass unmolested, returned 
in peace to the city. Dundee marched towards Stirling, and 
in consequence of his departure, the other friends of King 
James left Edinburgh, and hastened to their own homes. 

So soon as this extraordinary scene had pissed over, the 
Convention, now relieved from the presence of the Jacobite 
members, resolved upon levying troops to defend themselves, 
and to reduce the castle. The Cameronians were the readiest 
force of whose principles they could be assured, and it was pro¬ 
posed to them to raise a regiment of two battalions, under the 
Earl of Angus, eldest son of the Marquis of Douglas, a noble¬ 
man of mihtaiy talents, as colonel, and William Cleland, as 
lieutenant-colonel This lost bad b^n one of the commanders 
at Dnunclog, and besides being a brave gentleman, was a poet, 
though an indifferent one, and more a man of the world than 
most of the sect to which he belonged. 

Some of the more rigid Covenanters were of opinion, that 
those who possessed their principles had no freedom (to use 
their own phraseology) to join together for ihe defence of a 
Convention, in which so many persons were in the possession 
both of places and power who had been deeply engaged in the 
violent measures of the last reign; and they doubted this the 
more, as no steps had been taken to resume the obligations of 
the Covenant. But the singular and most unexpected train of 
events, which had occasioDed theii being called to sms to 
a city, where they bad never before been seen openly 
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•are when dragged to exectitiozi, eoemed so directly the opera- 
tion of Providence in their iavour^ that, giving way for once to 
the dictates of common sense, the ComeronianB agreed to con¬ 
sider tlie military association now proposed as a necessary and 
prudential measure, protesting only that the intended regiment 
should not be employed either under or along with such officers 
as bad given proofs of attachment to Popery, Prelacy, or Malig¬ 
nancy. They also stipulated for regular opportunities of public 
worship, and for strict punishment of unchristian conTersation, 
swearing, and profligacy of every sort; and their discipline 
haring been arranged os much to their mind as possible, eighteen 
hundred men were raised, and. immediately marching to Edin¬ 
burgh, assumed the duty of defending the Convention, and 
block^ing the garrison in the castle. 

The Camerouians were soon, however, relieved by troops 
more competent to such a task, being a part of the regular army 
sent down to Scotland by King William, in order to give his 
party the decided superiority in that kingdom. Batteries were 
raised against the castle, aud trenches opened. The Duke of 
Gordon made an honourable defence, while, at the same time, 
he avoided doing any damage to the town, and confined his fire 
to returning that of the batteries, by which he was annoyed. 
But the smallness of his garrison, the scarcity of provisions, 
the want of surgical assistance and medicines for the wounded, 
above all, the frequency of desertion, induced the Duke finally 
to surrender upou honourable terms ] and in June he evacuated 
the fortress. 

The Convention, in the meantime, almost entirely freed 
from opposition within their own assembly, proceeded to deter¬ 
mine the great national question arising out of the change of 
government Two letteia being presented to them, one from 
King James, the other on the port of the Princo of Orange, 
they opened and read the latter with much reverence, while 
they passed over with little notice that of his father-in-law, 
intimating by this that they no longer regarded him as a 
sovereign. 

This was made still more manifest by their vote respecting 
the state of the nation, which was much more decisive than 
that of the English Conventiom The Scots Whigs had no 
Tories to consult with and satisfy by a scrupulous choice of 
expressions, and of course gave themselv^ no trouble in cboos- 
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ing between the terms abdication or forfeiture. They openly 
declared that James had assumed the throne without taking the 
oaths appointed by law; that be bad proceeded to innovate 
upon the constitution of the kingdom, with the piupose of con* 
verting a limited monarchy into one of despotic authority; they 
added, that he bad employed the power thus illegally assumed, 
for violating the laws and liberties, and altering the religion of 
Scotland; and in doing so, bad ronniTED his right to the 
crown, and the throne bad hereby become vacant. 

The forfeiture, in strict law, would have extended to all 
James's immediate issue, ns in the case of treason in a subject; 
but as this would have iiyured the right of the Prince of 
Orange, the effects of the declaration were limited to Ring 
James’s infant son, and to his future children. In imitation of 
England, the crown of Scotland wur settled upon 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and the survivor 
of them, after whose decease, and failing heirs of 
their body, the Princess Anne and her heirs were called to the 
succession. 

When the crown was thus settled, the Convention entered 
into a long declaration, called the Clmm of Rights, by which 
the dis] sensing powera were pronounced illeg^; the various 
modes of oppression j^ractised during the last two reigns were 
censured as offences against liberty, and Prelacy was pronounced 
an insupportable grievance. 

These resolutions being approved of by the new sovereigns, 
they began to assume the re^ power, and fixed an administra* 
tion. The Duke of Hamilton was named High Commissioner, 
in reward of his services as President of the Convention: 
Lord Melville was made Secretary of State, and the Earl of 
Crawford President of the Council. Some offices were put 
into commission, to serve as objects of ambition to those great 
men who wore yet unprovided for; others were filled up by 
such as had given proofs of attachment to the Revolution. In 
general, the choice of the Ministry was approved of; but the 
Ring and his advisers were censored for bestowing too much 
confidence on Dalrymple, lately created Viscount Stair, and 
Sir John Dalrymple, his son, called Master of Stair. A 
vacancy occurred for the promotion of the Earl of Stair in a 
singultf manner. 

Sir Geotge Lockhart, an excellent lawyer, who had been 
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crown couBBel in OromweU’B time, was, at the period of the 
ReTolution, President of the Court of SeasioD, or first judge 
in civil affairs. He liad agreed to act as ao arbiter in some 
disputes which occurred between a genlleman named Chieslej, 
of Dairy, and his wife. The President, in deciding this matter, 
bad assigned a larger provi^on to Mrs. Cbiesley than, in h^ 
husband’s opinion, was just or necessary; at which Dairy, 
a man headlong in his passions, was desperately offended, and 
publicly threatened the President’s life. He was cautioned 
by a friend to forbear such imprudent language, and to dread 
the just vengeance of Heaven. I have much to reckon for 
with Heaven,” said the desperate man, and we will reckon 
for this amongst the rest.” In purauauoe of his dreadful 
threat, Chieeley, armcil for the purpose of assassinatiou, followed 
his victim to the Oreyfriars Church, in which Sir George 
usually heard divine service; but feeling some reluctance to 
do the deed within the sacred walls, he dogged him home, till 
he turned into the entry to his own bouse in what is still 
called the President’s Close. Here Cbiesley shot the judge 
dead; and disdaining to save hie life by flight, be calmly walked 
about in the neighbourhood of the place till be was apprehended. 
He was afterwards tried and executed. 

The office of the murdered President (a moat important one, 
being the head of the supreme dvil court) was conferred upon 
Lord Stair, and that of King’s advocate, equivalent to the 
situation of Attorney-General in England^ was given to his 
son, Sir John Dalrymple, who was afterwords associated with 
Lord Melville in the still more important situation of Secretary 
of State. Both father and son were men of high talent, but 
of doubtful integrity, and odious to the Presbyterians for 
compliances with the late Government 

Besides his immediate and official counsellors, King William 
gave, in private, much of his confidence to a clergyman named 
Carstairs, who was one of his chaplains. This gentleman had 
given strong proof of his fidelity and fortitude; for, being 
arrested in Charles IL’s time, on account of his connection with 
the conspiracy called Jerviswoed’s Plot, be underwent the cruel 
torture of the tbumbikins, which, as I before told you, were 
screws, that almost crush^ the tbiunbs to pieces. After the 
success of the Revolution, the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
complimented Oarstairs, then a man of impoitmco, with a prmnt 
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of the instnunent of torture by which be had suffered. The 
King, it is said, heard of this, and desired to see the thumbikins. 
They were pr^uced. He placed his thumbs in the engine, 
and desired Carstaiis to turn the sorew. “I should wish 
to judge of your fortitude,” smd the King, “ by experiencing 
the pain which you endured.” Caratairs' obeyed, but turned 
the screws with a polite degree of attention not to iiyure 
the Royal thumbs. “This is unpleasant,” said the King, 
“yet it might be endured. But you are trifling with me. 
Turn the engine so that I may really feel a share of the pain 
indicted on you.” Oarstairs, on this reiterated command, and 
jealous of his own reputation, turned the screws so sharply, 
tlrat William cried for mercy, and owned he must have confessed 
anything, true or false, rather than have endured the pain 
an instant lunger. This gentleman became a particular con- 
iidant of the King, and more trusted than many who filled 
high and ostensible situations in the state. He was generally 
allowed to be a man of sagacity and political talent, but his 
countrymen accused him of duplicity and dissiiuulation; and 
from that character be was genenJJy distinguished by the 
nickname of Cardinal Carstairs.^ 

But while King William was thus considering the mode and 
selecting the council by which he proposed to govern Scotland, 
an insurrection took place, by means of which the sceptre of 
that kingdom was well-nigh wrested from bis grip. This was 
brouglit about by tho exertions of the Viscount Dundee, one of 
those extraordinary persons by whose energies great national 
revolutions are sometimes wrought with the assistance of very 
small means. 

* Mr. CarsUirs became Priudpal of ttia Unirarsity of Edrobnrgb, and 
di^d ill 1715| much regrettod on the scora of his benevolence and chanty 
CO individoala of whatever mt BU Letters, State Papers, etc., with an 
account of his Life, appeared In a 4to volume in 1774. 
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CHAPTER LVr 

ATjnp' Ja7ru$*$ Suecaw in Ireland—Preparations of Dundee /or a 
Jlisiw; in favour of Jamee in Scotland—Keppoch and Hoy—SeMe 
of Killiecrankity and Death of Dundeo 

Contemporary Sovereign.—F nww: Louis XIV. 

1689 

When the Viscount of Dundee retired, as I told you, from 
the city of Edinburgh, the Convention, in consequence of the 
intercourse which he bad held, contrary to their order, with 
the Duke of Gordon, an interoommuned Catholic, sent him a 
summons to appear before them, and answer to an accusation 
to that effect. Rut Dundee excused himself on account of his 
lady^s dangerous illness, and his own personal danger from the 
Oameroniana 

In the meantime King James, with forces furnished him 
by the French king, had arrived in Ireland, and, welcomed by 
the numerous Catholics, bad made himself master of that 6ne 
kingdom, excepting only the province of Ulster, where the 
Protestants of English and Scottish descent offered a gallant 
and desperate resistance. But in spite of such partial opposi- 
tion as the north of Ireland could m^e, James felt so confident, 
that, by his Secretary Melfort, he wrote letters to the Viscount 
Dundee, and to the Earl of Balcarras, Dundee’s intimate friend, 
and a steady adherent of the exiled monarch, encouraging 
them to gather together hm faithM subjects, and make a 
stand for his interest, and promising them the 8up[)ort of a 
considerable body of forces from Ireland, with a supply of aims 
and ammunition. So high were the hopes entertained by 
Lord Melfort, that, in letters addressed to some of his friends, 
he expressed, in the most imprudent manner, bis purpose of 
improving to the uttermost the triumph which be did not 
doubt to obtain “We de^t too leniently with our enemies,’' 
be said, “when we were in power, and possessed means of 
crushing them. But now, when they s^l be once more 
conquered by us, and subjected once more to our authority, we 
will reduce them to hewers of wood and drawers of water." 
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These letters falling into the hands of the Convention, ex- 
cited the utmost indignation. The Duke of Hamilton and 
others, who conceived themaelvea particularly aimed at, became 
more decided than ever to support King William’s government, 
since tliey bad no mercy to expect from King James and bis 
vindictive counsel!ora A military force was despatched to 
arrest Balcarras and Dundee. They succeeded in seixing the 
first t)f these noblemen; but Dundee being surrounded by a 
strong bodyguard, and n^stding in a country where many of 
the gentlemen were Jacobites, the party sent to arrest him 
were afraid to attempt the execution of their commission. He 
remained, therefore, at his own castle of Dudhope, near Dun¬ 
dee, where he had an op)>ortunity of corresponding with the 
llighlaod chiefs, and with the northern gentlemen, who were 
generally dibposed to Episcopacy, and favourable to the cause of 
King Juincs. 

Of the same name with the great Marquis of Montrose, 
boiisting tlic same devoted loyalty, and a character as enter- 
piising, with judgment superior to that of his illustrious pro¬ 
totype, Dundee is said to have replied to those who, on the 
day of his memorable retreat, asked him whither he went,— 
That ho was going wherever the spiiit of Montrose should 
conduct him.’’ His whole mind was now bent ufKin reulising 
this chivalrous boast. His habits were naturally prudent and 
economical; but while others kept their wealth as far as pos¬ 
sible out of the reach of the revolutionary storm, Dundee liber¬ 
ally expended for the cause of his old master the treasures 
which he had amassed in bis service. His arguments, his 
largesses, the high induence of his character among the High¬ 
land chiefs, whose admiration of Ian Dhu Cean^ or Black 
John the Warrior, was no way diminished by the merciless 
exploits which had procured him in the Low country the name 
of the Bloody Clavera, united with their own predilection in 
favour of James and their habitual love of war, to dispose 
them to a general insurrection. Some of the clans, however, 
had, as usual, existing feuds amongst themselves, which Dun¬ 
dee was obliged to assist in composing before he could unite 
them all in the cause of the dethroned monarch. 

I will give you an account of one of those feuds, which, I 
believe, led to the last considerable clan-battle fought in the 
Highlands. 

44 
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There bad been, for a great many years^ much debate, and 
some skirmifibitig, l>ct^ixt MaclDtcmh of Moj, the chief of that 
ancient Kurnamc, and n tribe of MacDunalda, called MacDonalds 
of Kcppoch. The Macintosbea iiad claimR of an ancient date ^ 
upon the district of Glen Roy (now famous for the phenomenon 
called the Parallel Roadsand the neighbouring valley of 
Olen Spenri. Macintosh had hiK right to these lands expressed 
in written grants from the crown, but Eeppoch wns in actual 
possession of the property. When asked ui>ou wh.it charters 
lie founded his claim, MacDonald replied, that he held his lands^ 
not by a sheep's skin, but by the sworrl; and his clan, an un* 
commonly bold and hardy race, were ready to support bis boast. 
Several proposals liaving been in vain made to accommodate this 
matter, Maclutoah rcsoked to proceed to open force, and 
possess himself of the disputed territory. He therefore dis¬ 
played the yellow banner, which was the l)adge of his family, 
raised hU clan and marched towards Keppoch, l)eing m^sisted 
by ail independent company of soldiers, rai 0 e<l for the service 
of OovcfDTncut, and commanded by Captain MacKenzic oi 
Suddie. It does not appear by what interest this formidable 
auxiliary force was procured, but probably by an order ftom the 
Privy Council. 

On their arrival at Keppoch, Macintosh found bis rivars 
house deserted, and imagining himself in possession of victory, 
even without a combat, he employed many workmen, whom he 
had brought with him for that purpose, to constnict a castle, or 
fort, on a precipitous bank overhsmging the river Roy, where 
the vestiges of his operations are still to be seen. The work 
was speedily interrupted by tidings that the MacDonalds of 

^ Glen Koy, Id Lochsber, lnTenies.i'sbtre. glen of itself/’ sayi 

Pennant, ’’ extremely narrow, and the bUle on eocL side i^ery high, uod 
generally not roeVy. In tlie face of these KHIa, both sides of Uie glen, 
there are three roa^ at smail distances from each other, and directly oppo¬ 
site on each side. These roads haec been measured in tho oompletcfit parts 
of them, and fonnd to be 26 paces of a man, five feet ten inclics high. 
The two highest are pretty near each other, about 60 yards, and tho lowest 
double that distauce from the nearest to it* They are carried along the 
of the glen with the utmost regularity (extending eight miles), nearly 
as exact as drawn with a rule and corn pass.'*^7bur, rol. iii. p. 

Various tiieories have been employed to account for this extraordinary for¬ 
mation, and perhaps the most probable is, that these three readi mast have 
been the successive msrgios of a lake which bad subsided nnder snccessivs 
convulilons of nature. 
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Seppoch, asaiatef^ hy their kindred tribes of Glengarry and 
Glencoe, had assembled, and that they were lying on their 
arms, in great numbers, in a narrow glen l^ehind the rirlgo of 
hills which rises to the north*eaat of Kcppoch, the sloping 
declivity of which is called Mullroy. Their pnrpoeo was to 
attack Macintosh at daybreak; but that chief determined to 
anticipate their design, and assembling his clan, marched to- 
wanls his enemy Insfore tho first peep of dawn. The rival 
clan, with their chief, Coll of Kcpjjoeh, wore equally ready for 
the conflict; and^ in the gray light of the morning, when the 
Macintosh OR had nearly surmounted the heights of Mullroy, 
the MacDonalds appcaro<l in possession of the upper ridge, and 
a battle instantly commenced. 

A lad who had lately run siway from his master, a tobacco- 
spinner in invemesfi, and hod enlisted in Suddic’s independent 
company, gives tho following account of the action. The 
MacDonaldA came down the hill \ipon us, without cither shoe, 
stocking, or bonnet on their heads; they gave a sliout, and 
then tlie lire l>egaD on both sides, and continued a hot dispute 
for an boor (which made me wish 1 had been spinning tobacco). 
Then tlicy broke in upon us with sword and toget, and 
Lochaber-axes, which obliged us to give way. Seeing my 
captain severely wounded, and a great many men lying with 
beads cloven on every side, and having never witnessed the 
like before, I wus sadly affrighted. At length a Highlandman 
attacked me with sword and target, and cut my wooden- 
handled bayonet out of the muzzle of my gun. I then clubbed 
my gun, and gavo him a stroke with it, which made tho butt- 
end to dy off, and seeing the Highlandmen come fast down 
upon me, I took to my heels, and ran thirty miles before I 
looked behind me, taking every person whom I saw or met for 
my enemy.” Many, better used to such scenes, fled as da and 
fast as Donald h^Bane, tho tobacco-spinoer's apprentice. 
The gentleman who bore Macintosh’s stimdard, being a special 
ol^ect of pursuit, saved himself and the sacr^ deposit by a 
wonderful exertion. At a place where the river Roy flows 
between two precipitous rocks, which approach each other 
over the torrent, he hazarded a desperate leap where no enemy 
dared follow him, and bore off his charge in safety. 

It is said by tradition, that the Macintoshes fought with 
much bravely, and that the contest was decided by the despera- 
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tion of a half-crazed man, railed “ the red-haired Bo-maB,’’ or 
cowherd, whom Eep|K>ch had Qot Bummooed to the fight, but 
who came thither, uncalled, with a club on his shoulder. This 
man, being wounded by a shot, waa so much incensed with the 
pain, that he darted forward into the thickest of the Mac¬ 
intoshes, calling out, “ They fly, they fly! upon them, upon 
them!” The l)oldneBS he displayed, and the strokes he dealt 
with his unusual weapon, caused the first impression on the 
array of the enemies of his chief. 

MacDonald was very unwilling to injure any of the Govern- 
mont soldiers, yet Suddie, iheir commander, received his death 
wound. He was hrave^ and well armed with cai'abinc, pistols, 
and a halbert or hall-pike. l*his officer came in front of a 
cadet of Reppoch, called MacDonald of TulUcb, and by a shot 
aimed at him, killed one of his brothers, and then ruahod on 
with his pike. Notwithstanding this deep provocation, Tullich, 
sensible of the pretext which the death of a captain under 
Government would give against hie clan, called out more tlmn 
once, ‘‘Avoid me—avoid me.”—“The MacDonald was never 
born that I would shun,” replied the MacEenzie, pressing on 
with his pike. On which Tullich hurled at his bead a pistol, 
which he had before discharged. The blow took effect, the 
skull was fractured, and MacEenzie died shortly after, as bis 
soldiers were carrying him to Inverness. 

Macintosh himself was taken by his rival, who, in his 
esteem, was only an insurgent vassal When the captive heard 
the MacDonalds greeting their chieftain with shouts of “ Lord 
of Eeppoch t Lord of Ecppocb 1 ” be addressed him boldly, 
saying, “You are as far from being lord of the lands of Eep¬ 
poch at this moment, as you have been all your life.”—“Never 
mind,” answered the victorious chieftain, with much good- 
humour, “we^U enjoy the good weather while it lasts.” 
Accordingly, the victory of his tribe U still recorded in the 
pipe-tune called, “ MacDonald took the brae on them.” 

Some turn of fortune seemed about to take place immediately 
after the battle ; for before the MacDonalds had collected their 
scattered forces, the war-pipee were again heard, and a fresh 
body of Highlanders appeared advancing towards Eeppoch, in 
the direction of Garvamoor. This unexpected apparition was 
owing to one of those sudden changes of sentiment by which 
men in the earlier stages of society are often influenced. The 
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adrAtLciiig party the clan of MacPhorson, members, tike the 
Macintoshes, of the confederacy called the Clan Chattao, but 
who, disputing with them the precedence in that body, were 
alternately their friends or enemies, as the recollection of former 
kindnesses, or ancient quarrela, prevailed. On this occasion the 
MaePhersons bad not accompanied Macintosh to the field, there 
belug some discord betwixt the tril>es at the time; but when 
they bciird of Macintoshes defeat, they could not reconcile it 
with their honour to suffer so imporUiit a member of the Cl&u 
Ciiuttaii to I'emaiu captive with tfm MacDonalds. They ad* 
vanced, therefore, in o^er of buttle, and sent Eeppoch a flag of 
truce, to demand that Macintosh should bo delivered to them. 

The chief of Keppoch, though victorious, was in no Oouditlon 
for a fi'esh contest, aud therefore surrendered his prisoner, who 
wus much more mortified by finding himself in the iiands of the 
MaePhernous than rejoiced in escaping from those of his con* 
queror Eeppoch. So predominant was bis sense of Immiliation, 
that when the MaePhersons proposed to conduct him to Clluny 
the seat of their chief, he resisted at first in fair terms, and 
when the visit was urged upon him, be threatened to pierce 
his bosom with bis own dirk if they should persevere in com¬ 
pelling him to visit Cluny in his present situation. Tim Mac- 
Phersons were generous, and escorted him to Ills own estates. 

The iBSUo of the conflict at MuUroy, so mortifying to the 
conquered chief, was also followed with disastrous consequences 
to the victor. 

The resistance offered to the Royal troops, and the death of 
MacKenzio of Suddie, who commanded them, together with the 
defeat of Macintosh, who had the forms at least of the law 
on his side, gave effect to bis complaint to the Privy Council. 
Letters of fire and sword, as they were called, that is, a com¬ 
mission to hmn and destroy the country and lands of an offending 
chieflain, or district, were issued against Coll MacDonald of 
Eeppoch. Sixty dragoons, and two himdred of the foot guards 
were detached into Glen Boy and Glen Spean, with orders to de* 
stroy man, wommi« and child, and lay waste Eeppoch’s estates. 
Eeppoch himself was for 3 time obliged to fly, but a wealthy 
kinsman purchased bis peace by a large mci, or fina We 
shall presently find him engaged in a coi^ct where the destiny, 
not of two barren glens, but of a fiur kingdom, seemed to depend 
upou the issue. 
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This brings us back to Dundee, who, in epring 1689, receivad 
intelligence that General MacEay, an officer entrusted by King 
William with tlic eoiniuand of the forces in Scotland, was march¬ 
ing against him at the head of an army of regular troops. 
MacEay wus u man of courage, sense, and experience, hut rather 
entitled to the praise of a good officer than on able general, and 
better qualified to obey tho orders of an inUdligent commander, 
than penetrate into, encounter, and defeat, tlie schemes of such 
an active as Dundee. 

Of this there wivs an instance in the very beginning of the 
conflict, when MacEay advanced towards Dudhope Castle, with 
the ho|)e of coming upon his antagonist at unawares; hut Dundee 
was not to bo taken by surprise. Marching with a hundred 
and fifty horse to tlie town of InvcmcBS, he found MacDonald 
of Kepiioch at the head of several hundred Highlanders, blockad¬ 
ing the place, on accouut of the citizeus having taken part with 
Macintosh against his clam Dundee offered his mediatiou, 
and pciijuaded the magistrates to gratify Kcppoch with the sum 
of two thousand dollars, for payment of which he granted hi^ 
owu bond iu security. He manifested bis influence over the 
minds of. the inouxttoin chiefs still more by preToUing on 
Kcppoch, though smarting under the injuries be had sustained, 
by the letters of fire and sword issued agxunst him by King 
James's government, to join him with his clan, for the purpose 
of restoring that monarch to the throne. 

Thus reinforced, but still far inferior in numbers to his 
opponent MacKay, Dundee, by a rapid movement, surprised the 
town of Perth. He seized what public treasure he found iu the 
hands of tho receiver of taxes, saying that he would plunder no 
private person, but thought it was fair to take the King's money 
for the Kixig^s service. He dispersed, at the same time, two 
troops of horse, newly raised by Government, seized their horses 
and accoutrements, and made prisoners their commanding officers, 
the Lairds of Pollock and of Blair. 

After this exploit, Dundee retreated into the Highlands to 
recruit his little army, to wait for a body of three thousand men, 
whom he expected from Dcland, and to seek a suitable time 
for forwarding the explomon of a conspiracy which had been 
formed in a regiment of dragoons now serving in MacKay’s 
army, but which he bad himself commanded before the Bcvolu- 
tiom Both the officers and men of this regiment were willing 
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to return to the ooiamand of their old leader, and tlie allegiance 
of their former Eiog. Orcichton, an officer in the regiment, 
the same whose attack on a coaventicle I former]y told you of, 
was the chief conductor of this eons}>iracy. It was discoTered 
by I^lucICay just when it was on tbc poiut of taking effect, and 
when the event, with such un euomy as Dundee in his vicinity, 
must have been destruction to liis ui'uiy. Mac Kay cautiously dis^ 
guised his knowledge of the plot, until ho was joined by strong 
rein force uicnts, which enabled hiui to seize upon the principal 
couspi Tutors, and disarm and disband their inferior a<*coinplices. 

Tlio Privy Council had a great incliiiation to make an 
example, which shoiUd <liscourage such pructicee in futuro; and 
Captain Creichtim, being the chief ^igent, a stranger, and with- 
out friends or intercessors, was select^ for the purpose of being 
hanged as a warning to others. But Dundee did not desert 
his old comrade. He sent a message to the Lords of the Privy 
^Council, saying, that if they hurt a hair of Creichton’s head, 
he would in the way of reprisal cut his prisoners, the lairds of 
Pollock and Blair, joint from joint, and send them to Edinburgh, 
packed up in hampers. The Council were alarmed on receiving 
this iutimatioD. The Duke of Hamilton reminded them that 
they all knew Dundee so well that they could not doubt his 
being as good as his word, and that the gentlemen in his hands 
were too nearly allied to several of the Council to bo endangered 
on account of Creichton. These remonstruncee saved Creichton’s 
life. 

A goud deal of marching, countermarching, and occasional 
skirmishing ensued between Dundee and SlacKay, during which 
aa incident is said to have occurred strongly indicative of the 
character of the former. A young man had joined Dundee’s 
army, the son of one of his old and intimate friends. He 
was employed upon some reconnoitring service, in which, a 
skirmish taking place, the new recruit’s heai’t failed him, and 
he feirly fled out of the fray, Dundee covered 1 his dishonour 
by pretending that he himself had despatched him to the rear 
upon a message of importance, lie then sent for the youth to 
speak with him in private. Young man,” he said, I have 
saved your honour; but I must needs tell you, that you have 
chosen a trade for which you are constitutionally unfit It is 
not perhaps your fault, but rather your misfortune, that you do 
not possess the strength of nerves necessary to encounter the 
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dangers of battle. Kcturo to yoor father—I will find an 
excuse for your doing bo with honour—and I will besides put 
you in the way of doing King James’s cause effectual service, 
without personally engaging in the war.” 

The young gentleman, ])enetrated with a sense of the dee[x:st 
shame, threw himself at his gencraVs feet, and protested that 
his failure in duty was only the effect of a momentary weak¬ 
ness, the recollection of which should be effaced by bis futuie 
conduct, aud entreated Dundee, for the love ho hore his father, 
to give him at least a chance of regaining bis reputation. 
Dundee still endeavoured to dissuade him from remaining with 
the army, but as he continued urgent to be admitted to a 
second trial, ho reluctantly gave way to bis request. ^'But 
remember,” lie said, *Uhat if your heart fails you a second 
time, you must die. The cause I am engaged in is a dcsi>erate 
one, and I can permit no man to serve under me who is not 
prepared to figlit to the last. My own life, and those of all 
others who serve under me, are unsparingly devoted to the 
cause of King James; and death must be his lot who shows 
an example of cowardice.” 

The unfortunate young mao embraced, with seeming eager* 
ness, this stem proposal. But in the next skirmish in which 
he was engaged, his constitutional timidity agiun prevailed. He 
turned his horse to fiy, when Dundee, coming up to him, only said, 
The son of your father is too good a man to bo consigned to 
the provost-maTshaland without another word, he shot him 
through the bead with his pistol, with a sternness and inffcxibility 
of purpose resembling the stoicism of the ancient Romans. 

Circumstances began now to render Dundee desirous of 
trying the chance of battle, which be had hitherto avoided. 
The Marquis of A thole, who had vacillated more than once 
during the progress of tlie llevolution, now abandoned entirely 
the cause of King James, and sent bis son, Lord Murray, into 
Athole, to raise the clans of that country, Stewarts, Eobertsons, 
Fergussona, and others, who were accustomed to follow tiie 
family of Athole in war, from respect to the Marquis’s rank 
and power, though they were not his patriarchal subjects or 
clansmen. One of these gentlemen, Stewart of Boquhan, 
although dependent on the Marquis, was resolved not to obey 
him through his versatile ebangoa of politics. Having beep 
placed in possession of the strong castlo of BUir, a fortress 
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belonging to the MiiiquiB, ivhich commaudfl the most important 
pass into the Xoilrhern Highlands, Stewart refused to surrender 
It to Lord Murray, and declared he held it for King James by 
oid(?r of the Viscount of Dundee. Lord Murray, finding hia 
father’s own house thus defended against him, sent the tidings 
to General MacKay, who assembled about three thousand foot, 
and two troops of horse, and advanced with all haste into 
Atholo, determined to besiege Blair, and to fight Dundee, should 
he march to its relief. 

At this critical period Lord Murray had assembled about eight 
hundred Atholo Highlanders, of the clans already named, who 
were brought together imder pretence of presei ving the peace 
of the couutiy. Many of them, however, began to suspect the 
purpose of Lord Murray to join MocKay; and rccolleciiDg that 
it was under Montn^so’e command, and in the cause of the 
Stewarts, that their fathers bad gained their fame, they I'esolved 
they would not bo diverted from the same course of loyalty, 
as they esteemed it. They, therefore, let Lord Murray know 
that if it was bis intootion to join Dundee, they would all follow 
him to the death; but if he proposed to embrace the side of 
King William, they would presently leave him. Iford Murray 
answered with tbri^ats of that vengeance which a feudal lord 
could take upon disobedient vassals, when hia men, setting his 
threats at defiance, nm to the river, and filling their bonnets 
with water, drank King James’s health, and left the standard 
of the Marquis to a man—a singular delbction among the 
Highlanders of that period, who usually followed to the field 
their immediate superior, with much indifierence concerning 
the side of politics which he was pleased to embrace. 

These tidings came to Dundee, with the information that 
MacKay had reached Dunkeld, with the purpose of reducing 
Blair, and punishing tbo Atbole gentlemen for their desertion 
of the standard of their chief About the same time General 
Cannon joined the Viscount with the reinforcement so long 
expected from Ireland; but they amounted to only three hun* 
dred men, iustead of as many thousands, and were totaUy deb' 
titutc of money and provii^iuns, both of which were to have 
been sent with them. Kevertheless, Dundee resolved to pre* 
serve the castle of Blair, so important as a key to the Northern 
Highlands, and marched to protect it with a body of about 
two thousand Highlanders, with whom he occupied the upper 
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and northern extremity of the paea between Dunkeld and 
Blair. 

In this celebrated called the Pass of Killiecrankie, the 
road rune for several milea along the bank.? of a furious river, 
called the (tarry, wliicli rages below, umoogat cataracts and 
waterfalls wljich the eye can scarcely discern, while a series of 
preciiticca aisd wooded mountams rise on the other hand ; the 
road itself is the only mode of access through the glcn, and 
along the vullcy whi^ lies at its ucuthem extremity. The 
path was thou much more inaccessible than at the present day, 
as it ran close to the bed of the river, and was narrower and 
more rudely formed. 

A defile of such dith<^ulty was capable of being defended to 
the last extremity by a small number against a considerable 
army; and conshleriug how well adapted bis followers were for 
such mountain warfare, many of tho Highland chiefs wore of 
opinion that Dundee ought to content himself with guarding 
the pass against MacHay’s superior army, until a rendezvous, 
which they had appointed, should assemble a stronger force of 
their countrymen. But Duudee wos of a different opinion, and 
resolved to sufibr MacKay to march through the pass without 
. opposition, and then to fight him in the open valley, at the 
nor them extremity. He chose this bold measure, both because 
it promise<l a decisive result to the combat which his ardent 
temper desired; and also because be preferred fighting MacKay 
before that General was Joined by a considerable body of English 
horse who were expected, and of whom tho Highlanders had at 
that time some dread. 

On the 17th June 1689 General MacKay with his trooi>a 
entered the pass, which, to their astonishment, they found 
unoccupied by the enemy. His forces were partly English and 
Dutch regiments, who, with many of the Lowland Scots them¬ 
selves, were struck with awe, and even fear, at finding them¬ 
selves introduced by such a magnificent, and, at the same time, 
formidable avenue, to the presence of their enemies, the 
inhabitants of these tremendous mountains, into whose recesses 
they were penetrating. But besides the effect produced on their 
minds by the mogiiificenoe of natural scenery, to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed, the consideration must have hung 
heavy on them, that if a general of Dundee’s talents suffered 
them to march unopposed through a pass so difficult, it must 
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be because he was ccnBcioua of possessiug strength sufficieut to 
attack and destroy them at tho farther extremity, when thcii 
only retreat would lie through the narrow and perilous path 
by whicli they were uow advancing. 

Midnlay was past ere MacKay’s men were extricated from 
the dchle, when their geuenil drew them u]> in one line three 
deep, >\ithout 4iuy reserve, idoag the southern extremity of the 
narrow valley into which the pass oi^ens. A hill un the north 
side of the valley, covered with ilwaif, trees and bushes, formed 
the positiou of Diuulcc’s onuy, whicli, divided into columns, 
formed by the diilcrent cla^ was greatly outflanked by 
MucICay^s troops. 

The armies shouted when they came in sight of each other, 
but the enthusiasm of Mac Kay's soldiers being damped by the 
cireumstancrCK we hare obscrveil, tlieir military shout made but 
a dull and eullcn sound compared to the yell of the Highlanders, 
which lang far oud shrill from all the biUs around them. Sir 
Evan CajneroQ of Lochicl, of whom 1 formerly gave you some 
anecdotes, called on those around them to attend to this circum¬ 
stance, saying, that in all his battles he observed victory had 
ever becu on the ride of those whose shout before joining 
seemed must sprightly and confident. It was accounted a loss 
favourable uugury by some of the old Highlanders, that Dundee 
at this moment, to render his person less distinguishable, put ou 
a sad-coloured buff-coat above the scarlet cassock and blight 
cuirass, in which he had hitherto appeared. 

It was some time exe Dundee had completed his preparations 
for the usw^ault which be meditated, and only a few dropping 
shots were exchanged, while, in order to prevent the risk of be¬ 
ing outflanked, he increased the intervals between the columns 
with which ho designed to charge, insomuch that he had scarce 
men enough left in the centre. About an hour before sunset, 
he sent word to MacKay that he w'os about to attack him, and 
gave the signal to charge. 

The Highlanders stripped themselves to their shirts and doub¬ 
lets, threw away everything that could impede the fiiry of 
their onset, and then put themselves in motion, accompanying 
with a dreadful yell discordant sound of their war-pipes. 
As they advancec^ the clansmen fired their pieces, each column 
thus pouring in a well-aimed though irregular volley, when throw¬ 
ing down their fusees, without waiting to reload, they drew 
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their Bwoids, and, iacreaaing their pace to the utmost speed, 
pierced through and broke the thiu line which was opposed to 
them, and profited by their superior activity and the nature of 
their weapons to make a great liavoc among the regular troopd. 
When thus miugled with each other, hand to band, the 
advantages of superior discipline on the part of the Lowland 
soldier were lost. Agility and strength were on tho side of the 
mountaineers. Some accounts of the battle give a tenific 
account of the blows struck by the Highlanders, which cleft 
heads down to the breast, cut steel headpieces usmidor as 
night-ca|)s, and slashed through pik^ like willows. Two of 
MacKay's English regiments in tho centre stood fast, tbo in¬ 
terval between the attacking columns being so great that none 
were placed ojjposite to them. The rest of King William’s 
anny were totally routed and driven hosidloog into the river. 

Dundee lilmself, contrary to the advice of the Highland 
chiefs, was in front of the little, and fatally conspicuous. By 
a desperate attack he possessed himself of MacKuy’s artillery, 
and then led bis handful of cavalry, about fifty men, against 
two troops of horse, which fled without figliting. Observing 
the stand made by the two English regiments already mentioned, 
he galloped towai'ds the clan of MacDonald, and was in tbo act 
of bringing them to the charge, with bis right arm elevated, as 
if pointing the way to victory, when he was struck by a bullet 
beneath the arm-pit, where be was unprotected by his cuirass.^ 
He tried to ride on, but being unable to keep the saddle, fell 
mortally wounded, and died in the course of the night. 

It was impossible for a victory to be more complete than 
that gained by the Highlandei's at Eilliecrankie. The cannon, 
baggage, and stores of MacEa/s army fell into their hands. 
The two regiments which kept tlieir ground sufiered so much in 
their attempt to retreat through the pass, now occupied by the 
Athole-men in their rear, that they might be considered as de< 
stroyed. Two thousand of MocEay's army were killed or taken, 
and the general himself escaped with difficulty to Stirling, at 
the head of a few horse. The Highlanders, whose dense columns, 

i t^Claverhouae’a sword, a straight ent-ond-thrust blade, is in the 
poeeeuioQ of Lord Woodhoueclee, aiid the buff coat which he wore at the 
battle of EiUiecraiikie, having the fata) ehot>}iole under the arm-pit of 
It, li preserved in Pennycukk House, the leat of tiir Ueorge Clerk, Barb" 
—fofdef MinstnU^, voL iL p. 246. 
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Afl tbej came dowr k> the attack^ underwent three eucceesive 
volleyB from MncKay^s linc^ had eight hundred men elain. 

But all other losses were unimportant compared to that of 
Dundee, with whom were forfeited all the fruits of that bloody 
victory. MacKay, when he found himself free from pursuit, 
declared his conviction that his opponent had fallen in the battle. 
And such was the opinion of Dundee’s talents and courage, and 
the general sense of the peculiar crisis at which his death took 
place, that tl)e common people of the low country cannot, even 
now, be persuaded that he died an ordinary death. They say 
that a servant of his own, shocked at the severities which, if 
triumphant, bis master was likely to accomplish against the 
Presbyterians, and giving way to the popular pr^udice of his 
having a charm against the effect of lead balls, shot him, in the 
tumult of the battle, with a silver button taken from his livery coat. 
The Jacobites, and Episcopal party, on the other band, lamented 
the dex^eased victor as the lastoftho Scots, the last of the Qrahams, 
and the bst of all that was great in his uative country. 


CHAPTER LVn 

Cifnnm Dunefee, and is de/mted at DttnMd^Ths Odjn^&ntan 

Rtffmmt^Facificalicn of the HigUanda-^SstiJemeTU of Church 
Affairs—The Assurance 

CONTEMFOlLAiiY SovKRRiGN. — France : Louis XIV. 

1689—1690 

Ths Viscount of Dundee was one of those gifted persons upon 
whose single fate that of nations is sometimes dependent. His 
own party believed that, bad he lived to improve the decisive 
victory which he had so bravely won, he woi^d have soon re¬ 
cover^ Scotland to King James’s allegiance. It is certain a 
great many of the nobility only waited a gleam of success to 
return to the Jacobite side; nor were the revolutionory party 
BO united amongst themselves as to have offered a very ffrm 
resistance. The battle of Killiecrankie, duly improved, would, 
unquestionably, have delivered the whole of Gotland north of the 
Forth into the power of Dundee, and rendered even Stirling and 
Edinburgh insecure. Such a flame kindled in Scotland must 
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h&re broken many of King William’s measures, rendered it im¬ 
possible for him to go to Ireland, where his presence was of the 
last necessity, and have been, to say the least, of the highest 
prqudice to his affairs. 

But all the advantages of the victory were lost in the death of 
the conquering general Cannon, who succeeded to the chief 
command on Dundee’s decease, was a stranger to Highland 
manners, and quite inadequate to the management of such an 
army as that which chance placed under Us command. It 
was in vaiii that tho fame of the victory, and the love of plunder 
and of war, which mode part of the Highland character, brought 
around him, from the remote recesses of that warlike country, 
a more utimerous body of the mountaineers than Montrose had 
ever commanded. By tho timidity and indecision of his oppo 
nent, ^facKiiy gained time enough to collect, winch he did 
with celerity, a l>ody of troops sufficient to coop up the Jacobite 
goneral within his mountains, and to maintain an indecisive 
war of and skirmishes, which wearie<i out the patience of 
the quick spirited Highlanders. 

Cannon attempted only one piece of service worthy of men* 
tion, and in that he was foiled. In the extremity of the alami 
which followed tho defeat of Killiecrankio« the Earl of Angus’s 
newly raised regiment of Oameronians had been despatclied to 
the Highlands. They had advanced as far as Dunkcld, wbcu 
Cannon for once showed some activity, and avoiding MacKay by 
a rapid and secret march, he at once surrounded, in the village 
and castle of Dunkeld, about twelve hundred of this regiment, 
with more than double their numbers. Their situation 
seemed so desperate that a party of horse who 
were with them retired, and left the Oameronians to their fate. 

But the newly acquired discipline of these hardy enthusiasts 
prevented their czperiendng the fate of their pr^eccasoTs at 
Botbwell and FentlancL ’^ey were judiciously posted in the 
Marquis of Athole’a house and neighbouring enclosures, as also 
in the churchyard and the old cathedral; and with the advan- 
tage of this position they beat off repeatedly the fierce attacks 
of the Highlanders. This success restored the spirits of the 
King’s troops, and 'diminished considerably that of the High¬ 
landers, who, according to their custom, began to disperse and 
return home. 

The Cameronian regiment lost in this action their gallant 
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lieutenant •colonel^ Cleland, and manj men. But they were 
TictoriotiB, and that was a aufficient consolation. 

You may hare acme curioBity to know the future fate of 
this singular regiment. The peculiar and narrow-minded i<ioaa 
of the sect led many of them to entertain doubts of the lawful¬ 
ness of the part they bad taken. The Presbyterian worship 
nad indeed been established as the national church since the 
Revolution, but it was far from having attained that despotic 
authority claimed for it by the Cameronians, aD<l therefore, 
although, at the first landing of the Prince of Orange, they had 
felt it matter of duty to espouse his cause, yet they were utterly 
disgusted with the mode in which he had settled the state, and 
cspccialiy the Church of Scotland. 

What they in their enthusiasm imputed te King William as 
matter of censure, ought in reality to be considered as .most 
meritorious. That wise and pnident monarch saw the im- 
poesibllity of bringing the country to a state of quiet settlement 
if be kept alive the old feuds by which it had been recently 
divided, or if he permitted the oppreased Presbyterians to avenge 
themselves as they desired upon their former persecutors. He 
admitted all persons alike to serve the state, whatever had 
been their former principles and practice; and thus many were 
recoinnlcd to bis government, who, if they bad felt themselves 
endaii gored in person and property, or even deprived of the 
hope of Royal patronage and official situation, would have 
thrown a heavy weight into the Jacobite scale. William, upon 
these principles, employed several persons who bad been active 
enforcers of King James’s rigorous measures, and whom the 
Camcronians accounted Ood’s enemies and their own, and deemed 
more deserving of severe punishment and retaliation than of 
encouragement and employment 

In church affairs, King William’s measures were still less 
likely to be pleasing to these fierce enthusiasts than in thme 
which concerned the state. He was contented that there 
should be in Scotland, as in Holland, a national church, and 
that the form should be Presbyterian, as the model most gen^ 
rally approved by bis friends in that kin^om. But the King 
was decided in opinion that this church should have no power 
either over the persons or consciences of those who were of 
different communions, to whom be extended a general toleration, 
from which the Catholics alone were excluded, owing to the 
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terror inspired by their kte strides towards predominant 
Buperiority during the reign of James 11. The wiBest, the 
most prudent, and the most learned of the Presbyterian 
ministers, those chiefly who, having fled irom Scotland and 
resided in the Netherlands, had l)een enlif'litened on this sub* 
ject of toleration, were willingly disposed to ac<jonimodiito them¬ 
selves to the King’s inclination, and rest satisfied with the 
share of authority which be waa willing to concede to the 
national church. 

But wise and moderate opinions had no eflect on the more 
Btubl)orn Presbyterians, who, irritated at the kirk's being curbed 
of her supreme power, and themselves checked iu the (course of 
their vongeanco upon their oppressors, accounted the model of 
King William’s ecclesiastical govenimeni au Erastiun establish¬ 
ment^ in which the dignity of the Church waa rendered sub* 
ordinate to that of the state. There were many divines, even 
within the pale of the Church, whose opinions tended to this 
point, and who formed a powerful patty in the General Asseinbly. 
But the Cameroniana in particular, elated with the part, both in 
suffering and acting, which they had performed during the late 
times, considered the results of the Revolution as totally un* 
worthy of the etni^le which they bad maintained. The 
ministers who were willing to acquiesce in a model of church 
government so mutilated in power and beauty as that conceded 
by Eing William, they termed a hive of lukewarm, indifferent 
sbepherdfl, who had either deserted their flocks and fled, to save 
themBelves during the rage of persecution, or who, remmning 
in Scotland, had truckled to the enemy, nod exercised their 
ministry in virtue of a niggardly indul^nce from the tyrant, 
whilst they themselves endured want and misery, and the 
extremities of the sword and gallows, rather than renounce one 
iota of the doctrine held by the Presbyterian Eirk of Scotland 
in the time of her highest power in 1640. They considered the 
General Assembly held under ihe authority of King William 
as an association in which the black hand of defection was 
extended to the red hand of persecution, and where apostates 
and oppressors, leagued together, made common cause against 
pure ^eebyterian government and diacipline. 

Feeling thus indisposed towards the existing Government, it 
followed as a matter of course, that the Cameronians, if they 
did not esteem themselves actually called upon to resist King 
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William’8 authority, from which they were withheld by Bome 
glimmering of common sense,—which suggested, as the neceaaaiy 
consequence, the return of their old enemy James,—neither 
did they feel at liberty to own tbemBcIves his subjects, to take 
oaths of allegiance to his person and that of his queen, or to 
submit tliemselTes, by any mark of homage, to a sovereign, 
who had not subscribed and sworn to the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Although, therefore, this extreme party differed among them¬ 
selves, to what extent they should disclaim the King and the 
Government, yet the general sense of tbeir united societies 
became more and more scrupulous concerning the lawfulness of 
serving in the Earl of Angus’s regiment; and while they con¬ 
tinued to own these soldiers as brethren, and hold correspondence 
with them, we observe that they hint at the introduction of 
some of the errors of the time, even into this select regiment 
Card-p1aying, dice, and other scandalous games, but in particu¬ 
lar the celebration of Sing Willtam’s birthday, by rqjoidng and 
drinking of healths, greatly afElicted the spirit of the general 
meeting of the more rigorous of the party, who held such 
practices as an abominatioa It is probable, therefore, that the 
regiment of Cameroniaus received from this time few recroits 
out of the bosom of the party whose name they bore. 

They were afterwards sent to serve on the Continent, and 
behaved courageously at the bloody battle of Steinkirk, in 
1692, where they lost many men, and amongst others their 
colonel, the Earl of Angus, who fell fighting bravely at their 
head. During these campaigns the regiment became gr^oally 
more indifferent to their religious duties. At last, we leam 
that their chaplain and they became heartily weary of each 
other, and that while the preacher upbraided his military flock 
with departing from the strictness of tbeir religious professions, 
the others are said to have cursed him to his face, for having 
been instrumental in inducing them to ester into the service. 
In later times this regiment, which is still called the 26th, 
or Cameronian regiment, seems to have differed very little in 
its composition from other marching regiments, excepting that 
it was chiefly recruited in Scotland, and that, in memory of the 
original principles of the sect out of which it was rais^, each 
soldier was, and perhaps is still, obliged to show himself pos* 
sassed of a Bible when bis necessaries are inspected* 

45 
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BuriDg the course of the vmter 1689'-90j Eiug James 
made an effort to reaBimate the war in the Highlands, which 
had almost died away, after the repulse of the Highlanders at 
Dunkeld. He sent over General Buchan, an officer of reputa¬ 
tion, and who was supposed to understand the Highland char¬ 
acter and Highlaud warfare. The again assembled with 
renewed hopes; but Buchan proved as incapable as Cannon 
had shown himself the year before of profiting by the ardour 
of the Highlanders. 

With singular want of caution, the Jacobite general de¬ 
scended the Spey as far as a level plain by the river-side, called 
Oromdale, where he quartered his army, about eighteen hun¬ 
dred men, in the hamlets in &e vicinity.^ Sir Thomas Liv¬ 
ingstone, an excellent old officer, who commanded on the part 
of King William, assembled a large force of cavalry, some 
infantry, and a body of the Clan Grant, who had embraced 
William’s interest. The general’s guide on this night’s march 
was Grant of Elchies, who conducted him from Forres, down 
the hill above Castle Grant, and through the valley of Auchin- 
arrow, to the side of the Spey, opposite to the haugh of Crom- 
dale. Elchies then, with the advanced guard of Grant, forded 
the broad and rapid river. He next killed with his own hand 
two of the Higlilanders, outposts or sentinels, and led his own 
party, with Sir Thomas Livingstone and his cavalry, through 
a thicket of beech-trees, and thus surprised Buchan 
and his array asleep in thmr quarters. They fought 
gallantly, notwithstanding, with their swords and 
targets, but were at length compelled to take to flight. The 
pursuit was not so destructive to the defeated party as it 
would have been to the soldiers of any other nation, if pur¬ 
sued by the cavalry of a suocessfiil enemy. Light of foot, and 
well acquainted with their own mountains, the Highlanders 
escaped up the hills, and amongst the mists, with such an ap¬ 
pearance of ease and agility that a spectator observed, they 
looked more like men received into the clouds than fugitives 
escaping from a victorious enemy. 

But the skirmish of Cromdale, and the ruin of King James’s 
affairs in Ireland, precluded all hopes on the part of the Jacob- 

1 On the south skis of the low Tslley of the Spey, near the old church 
nf Cromdale, about three miles to the east of the podtion where Grantows 
Qow itanda 
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iteSf of bringiDg the war in the Highlands to a Bucceesfiil 
termination* A. fort near luTerlochy^ originally erected hy 
Oromwell, was again repaired by livingstone, leccived the 
name of Fort-William, and was strongly ganiBoned, to bridle 
the CameiODS, MacDonalds, and other Jacobite clans. The 
chiefs siiw they would be reduced to maintain a defenstve war 
in their own fastnesses, and that against the whole regular 
force of Scotland. They became desirous, therefore, of sub¬ 
mitting for the present, and reserving their efforts in behalf of 
the exiled family for some more favourable time. King William 
was equally desirous to see this smouldering ffi'e, which the 
appearance of such a general as Montrose or Dimdee might soon 
have blown into a destructive flame, totally extinguished. For 
this purpose he had recourse to a measure which, bad it been 
duly executed, was one of deep policy. 

The Eurl of Breadalbonc, a man of great power in the High¬ 
lands, and head of a numerous clan of the Campbells, was en* 
trusted with a sum of money, which some authors call twenty, 
and some twelve thousand pounds, to be distributed among the 
chieftains, on the condition of tljeir submission to the ezistiug 
Government, and keeping on foot, each chief in proportion to 
his means, a military force to act on l)chalf of Government, 
at home or abroad, as they should bo called upon. Tliis scheme, 
had it succeeded, would probably have rendered the Highland 
clans a resource, instead of a terror, to the Government of 
King WUliam. Their love of war, and their want of money, 
would by degrees have weaned them from their attachment to 
the exiled King, which would gradually have been transferred 
to a Prince who led them to battle, and paid them for follow¬ 
ing him. 

But many of the chiefs were jealous of the conduct of the 
Earl of Breadalbano in distributing the funds entrusted to his 
care. Part of this treasure the wily Earl bestowed among the 
most leading men; when these were bought off, he intimidated 
those of less power into submission by threatening them with 
military execution; and it has always been said that he 
retained a very considerable portiou of the gratuity in his own 
hands. The Highlaud chiefs complained to Government of 
Breadelbane’s conduct, and, to prejudice the Earl, in the minds 
of the Ministry, they alleg^ t^t he bad played a double part, 
and advised them only to tubmit to Cng William for the 
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present, until an opportunity should occur of doing Eing James 
effectual service. They also charged Breadalbane with retain¬ 
ing, for his own purposes, a considerable part of the money 
deposited in his bands, to be distributed in the Highlands. 

Government, it is said, attended to this information, bo far as 
to demand, titrough the Secretary of State, a regular account 
of the manner in which the sum of money placed in his hands 
had been diatributed. But Breadalbane, too powerful to be 
called in question, and too audacious to care for having incurred 
suspicion of what he judged Government dared not resent, is 
tra^tionally said to have answered the demand in the following 
cavalier manner:—My dear Lord, the money you mention 
was given to purchase the peace of the Highlands. The money 
is spent—the Highlands are quiet, and this is the only way of 
accompting among friends. 

We shall find afterwards that the selfish avarice and resent¬ 
ment of this unprincipled nobleman gave rise to one of the most 
bloody, treacherous, and cruel actions which dishonour the 
seventeenth century. Of this wc shall speak hereafter; at 
present it is enough to repeat, that Breadalbane bribed, soothed, 
or threatened into submission to the Government, all the chiefs 
who bad hitherto embraced the interest of King James, and 
the Highland war might be considered as nearly, if not entirely 
ended. But the proposed measure of taking the clans into the 
pay of Government, calculated to attach them inalienably to 
the cause of King William, was totally disconcerted, and the 
Highlanders continued as much Jacobites at heart as before the 
padfication. 

There remained, however, after the Highlands were thus 
partially settled, some necessity of providing for the numerous 
Lowland officers who had joined the standard of Dundee, and 
who afterwards remained with bis less able successors in com¬ 
mand. These individuals were entitled to consideration and 
compassion. They amounted to nearly a hundred and fifty 
gentlemen, who sacrificing their fortune to their honour, pre¬ 
ferred following thdi old master into exile, to changing his 
service for that of another. It was stipulated by the treaty 
that they should have two ships to carry them to France, 
where they were received with same liberal hospitality 
which Ix)uis XIY. showed in whatever concerned the affairs 
King James, and where, accordingly, they received for some 
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time pay aad subeibtence, in proportion to the rank vhich they 
had sarerally enjoyed in the exiled King’s service. 

But when the battle of La'Hogue bad commenced, the train 
of misfortunes which France afterwards experienced, and put a 
period to all hopes of invadipg England, it could not be expected 
that Louis should continue the expense of supporting this body 
of Scottish officers, whom there was now so little prospect of 
providing for in thoir own country. They themselves being 
sensible of this, petitioned King James to permit them to 
reduce themselves to a company of private soldiers, with the 
dress, pay, and appointments of that rank, assuring his Majesty 
that they would esteem it a pleasure to continue in his service, 
even under the meanest circumstance, and the greatest hard¬ 
ships. 

James reluctantly accepted of this generous offer, and, with 
tears in his eyes, reviewed this body of devoted loyalists, as 
stripped of the advantages of birth, fortune, and education, they 
prepared to take upon them the duties of the lowest rank in 
their profession. The unhappy Prince gave every man his 
hand to kiss,—promised never to forget their loyalty, and 
wrote the name of each individual in bis pocket-bool^ as a 
pledge, that when bis own fortune permitted, he would not be 
unmindful of their fidelity. 

Being in French pay, this company of gentlemen were of 
course engaged in the French service; and wherever they came, 
they gained respect by their propriety of behaviour, and sympathy 
from knowledge of their drcumst^ces. But their aJlowauce 
being only threepence a day, with a pound and a half of bread, 
was totally inadequate not only for procuring their accustomed 
comforts, but even for maintaining them in the most ordinary 
manner. For a time they found a resource in the sale of 
watches, rings, and such superfluous trinkets as had any value. 
It was not unusual to see individuals among them laying aside 
some little token of remembrance, which had been pft of 
parental affection, of love, or of friendship, and to bear them 
{uoteet that with this at least they would never part. But 
stem necessity brought all these relics to the market at last^ 
and this little fimd of support was entirely exhausted. 

After its first formation this company served uuder Marshal 
Ko^es, at the siege of Roeas, in Catalonia, and distinguished 
themselves by their courage oa to many oocasions, that th^ 
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general caUed them his children; and pointing out their deter¬ 
mined courage to others, used to say, that the real gentleman 
was ever the Fame, whether in neceeaitj or in danger. 

In a subsccjuent campaign in Alsace, they distinguished 
themselves by tlieir volunt^ attempt to storm a fortified 
island on the Rhine, defended by five hundred Germans. They 
advanced to the shore of that broad river under shelter of the 
night, waded into the stream, with their ammunition secured 
about their necks for fear of its being wetted, and linked arm* 
in^ann, according to the Highland fashion, advanced into the 
middle of the current Here the water was up to their breasts, 
but as soon as it grew more shallow, they untied thoir oartouch- 
boxes, and marching ashore with their muskets shouldered, 
poured a deadly volley upon the Germans, who, seized with a 
panic, and endeavouring to escape, broke down thoir own bridges, 
and suffered a severe loss, leaving the island in possession of 
the brave assailants. When the French general beard of the 
success of what he had esteemed a desperate bravado, he signed 
himself with the cross in astonishment, and declared that it 
was the boldest action that ever had been performed, and that 
the whole honour of contrivance and execution belonged to the 
company of officers. The place was long called Ullt d!Eooisai^^ 
the Scotsmen’s Island, and perhaps yet retains the name. 

In these and similar undertakings, many of this little band 
fell by the sword; but the fate of such was enviable compared 
with that of the far greater part who died under the influence 
of fatigue, privations, and contagious diseases, which fell with 
deadly severity on men once accustomed to the decencies and 
accommodations of social life, and now reduced to rags, filth, 
and famine. When, at the peace of Ryswick, this little com¬ 
pany was disbanded, there remained but sixteen men out of 
their original number; and only four of these ever again saw 
their native country, whose fame had been sust^ed and 
extended by their fidelity and courage. 

At len^b the last f^t embeiB of civil war died away 
throughout Scotland. The last place which held out for King 
James was the strong island and castle in the Firth of Forth, 
called the Bass. This singular rock rises perpendicularly out 
of the sea. The surface is pasture land sloping to the brink 
of a tremendous precipice, which on all sides sinks sheer down 
into the stormy ocean. There is no anchorage ground on any 
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point near the rocli ; and although it is possible in the present 
state of the island to go ashore (not without danger, however), 
and to ascend by a steep path to the tableland on the top of 
the crag, yet at the time of the Revolution a strong castle 
defended the landing-place, and the boats belonging to the 
garrison were lowered into the sea, or heaved up into the castle, 
by means of the engine called a crane. Access was thus 
difficult to friends, and impossible to enemies. 

This sequestered and inaccessible spot, the natural shelter 
and abode of gannets, gulls, and sea^fowi of all descriptions, had 
been, as I have before noticed, converted into a state prison 
during the reigns of Charles IL and James 11.; and was often 
the melancholy abode of the nonconformists, who were prisoners 
to Government. When the Revolution took place the Giover* 
nor of the Bass held out from 1688 to 1690, when he 
surrendered the island and castle to Ring William. They 
were shortly after recovered for King James by some Jacobite 
officers, who, sent thither as prisoners, contrived to surprise 
and overpower the garrison, and again bade defiance to the new 
Government They received supplies of provisions from their 
Jacobite friends on shore, and exercised, by means of their 
boats, a sort of privateering warfare on such merchant vessels 
as entered the firth. A squadron of English ships of war 
was sent to reduce tho place, which, in their attempt to 
batter the castle, did so little damage, and received so much, 
that the siege was given up, or rather converted into a strict 
blockade. The punishment of death was denounced by the 
Scottish Government agmnst all who should attempt to supply 
the island with provisions; and a gentleman named Trotter, 
having been convicted of such an attempt, was condemned 
to death, and a gallows erected opposite to the Bass, that 
the garrison might witness his fate. The execution was inter- 
nipted for the time by a canDOD-shot from the island, to 
the great terror of the assistants, amongst whom the bullet 
light^; but no advant^ accrued to Trotter, who was put to 
death elsewhere. The intercourse between the island and the 
shore was in this manner entirety cut off Shortly afterwards 
the garrison became so weak for want of provisions that they 
were unable to man the crane by which they launched out and 
got in their boats. They were thus obliged finally to surrender, 
but not till reduced to an allowance of two ounces of rusk 
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to each man per day. They were admitted to honourable 
ternui, with the testimony of haTing done their duty like brave 
men. 

We must DOW return to the state of civil aifalrs in Scotland^ 
which was far from being settled. The arrongementa of King 
William had not included in his administration Sir James 
Montgomery and some other leading Presbyterians, who con¬ 
ceived their services entitled them to such distinction. This 


was bitterly resented; for Montgomeiy and his fiiends fell into 
an error very common to agents in great changes, who often 
conceive themselves to have been the authors of those events, 
in which they were only the subordinate and casual actors. 
Montgomery had conducted the debates concerning the for> 
feiture of the crown at the Revolution, and therefore believed 
himself adequate to the purpose of dethroning King William, 
who, he thought, owed his crown to him, and of replacing 
King James. This monarch, so lately deprived of his realm on 
account of bis barefaced attempts to bring in Popery, was now 
supported by a party of Presbyterians who proposed to render 
him the nursing father of t^t model of church government, 
which he bad so often endeavoured to stifle in the blood of its 


adherents. As extremes approach to each other, the most 
violent Jacobites began to hold intercouise with the most 
violent Presbyterians, and both parties voted together in Parlia¬ 
ment, from hatred to the administration of King William. 
The alliance, however, was too unnatural to continue; and King 
William was only so far alarmed by its progress as to hasten a 
redress of several of those griermices which had been pointed 
out in the Declaration of lUghts. He also deemed it prudent 
to concede something to the Presbyterians, disappointed as 
many of them were with the result of the Revolution in 
ecclesiastical znatteiB. 


I have told you already that King William had not hesitated 
to declare that the National Church of Scotland should be 
Preslqrterian; but, with the love of toleration, which was a 
vital principle in the King^s mind, he was deeiroua of permit¬ 
ting the Episcopalian incumbents, as well as the forms of 
worship, to remain in the churches of such parishes as pre¬ 
ferred that communion. Moreover, he did not deem it equitable 
to take from such proprietora as were possessed of it, the right 
of patronage, that is, of presenting to the Presbyteiy a candi- 
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date for a vacant charge ; when, unleee found unfit for such a 
charge, upon hia life and doctrine being inquired into by formal 
trial, the person thus presented was of course admitted to the 
ofiice. 

A great part of the Presbyterians were much discontented at 
a privilege which threw the right of electing a clergyman for 
the whole congregation into the bands of one man, whilst all 
the rest might be dissatisfied with bis talents, or with his 
character. They argued also, that very many of these present¬ 
ations being in the hands of gentry of the Episcopal persuasion, 
to continue the right of patronage was to afford such patrons 
the means of introducing clergymen of their own tenets, and 
thus to maintain a perpetual schism in the bosom of the Ohurch. 
To this it was replied by the defenders of patronage that, as the 
stipends of the clergy were pmd by the l^dholders, the Domi¬ 
nation of the minister ought to be left in their hands ; and that 
it had accordingly been the ancient law of Scotland that the 
advowsoD, or title to bestow the Church living, was a right of 
private property. The tendency towards Episcopacy, continued 
these rcasoDcrs, might indeed balance, but could not overthrow, 
the supremacy of the Presbyterian establishment, since every 
clergyman who was in possession of a living was bound to sub¬ 
scribe the Confession of Faith, as established by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and to acknowledge that the 
General Assembly was invested with the full government of the 
Church. They further argued, that in practice it was best this 
law of patronage should rem^ unaltered. The Presbyterian 
Church being already formed upon a model strictly republican, 
they contended that to vest the right of nominating the estab¬ 
lished clergy in the bearers, was to give additional feature of 
democracy to a system which was already sufficiently inde¬ 
pendent both of the crown and the aristoemy. They urged 
that to permit the flocks the chmee of their own shepherd was 
to encourage the candidates for church preferment rather to 
render themselves popular by preaching to soothe the humours 
of the congregation, than to exerdse the wholesome but unpleas¬ 
ing duties of instructing their ignorance and reproving their 
faults ; and that thus assentation and flatteiy would be heard 
fiom the pulpit, the very place where they were most unbe- 
eoming, and were likely to be most mischievous. 

Sneb arguments in favour of lay patronage had. much influ* 
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euce with the King; but the necessity of doing something 
which might please the Presbyterian party induced his Scottish 
ministers,—not, it is said, with William’s entire approbation,— 
to renew a kw of Cromwell’s time, which placed the nomina¬ 
tion of a minister, with some slight restrictions, in the hands 
of the congregation. These, upon a vacancy, exercised a right 
of popular election, gratifying unquestionably to the pride of 
human nature, but tending to excite, in the case of disagree¬ 
ment, debates and strife, which were not always managed with 
the decency and moderation that the subject required. 

King William equally failed in his attempt to secure tolera¬ 
tion for such of the Episcopal clergy as were disposed to retain 
their livings under a Presbyterian supremacy. To have gained 
these divines would have greatly influenced all that part of 
Scotland which lies north of the Forth; but in affording them 
protection, William was desirous to be secured of their allegi¬ 
ance, which in general they conceived to be due to the exiled 
sovereign. Many of them had in<leed adopted a convenient 
politicoJ creed, which permitted them to submit to AVilliam as 
King de factOy that is, as being actually in posseBsion of the 
Royal power, whilst they intemally reserved and acknowledged 
the superior claims of James as King dt jure, that is, who had 
the right to the crown, although be did not ergoy it. 

It was William’s interest to destroy this sophistical spedee 
of reasoning, by which, in tru&, be was only recognised as a 
successful usurper, and obeyed for no other reason but because 
he had the power to enforce obedience. An oath, therefore, 
was framed, called the Assurance, which, being put to all persons 
bolding offices of trust, was calculated to exclude those tern- 
porisers who hod contrived to reconcile their immediate obedi¬ 
ence to King William with a reserved acknowledgment that 
James possessed tho real title to the crown. The Assurance 
bore, in language studiously explicit, that King William was 
acknowledged, by the person taking the oath, not only as King^ 
in fact, but also as King in law and by just title. This oath 
made a barrier against most of the Episcopal preachers who 
had any tendency to Jacobitism; but there were some who 
regarded their own patrimonial advantages more than political 
questions concerning the rights of monarchs, and in spite of the 
intolerance of the Presbyterian clergy (which, considering their 
previous sufferings, is not to be wondered at), about a hundred 
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Episcopal divines took tke oaths to the new Government, 
retained their livings, and were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the courts of Presbytery. 

CHAPTER LVIII 

The. Magsaen of OUncoe 
1691—1692 

I A.M now to call your attention to an action of the Scottish 
Government, which leaves a great stain on the memory of 
King William, although probably that Prince was not aware 
of the full extent of the baseness, treachery, and cruelty for 
which his commission was made a cover. 

I have formerly mentioned that some disputes arose con¬ 
cerning the distribution of a large sum of money, with which 
the Earl of Breadolbane was entrusted to procure, or rather to 
purchase, a peace in the Highlands. Lord Bre^lbane and 
those with whom be negotiated disagreed, and the English 
Government, becoming suspicious of tbe intentions of the High¬ 
land chiefs to play fast and loose on the occasion, sent forth a 
proclamation in the month of August 1691, requiring all and 
each of them to submit to Government before tbe first day of 
January 1692. After this period, it was anuoimced in the 
same proclamation that those who had not submitted them¬ 
selves should be subjected to the extremities of fire and sword. 

This proclamation was framed by the Privy Council, under 
the influence of Sir John Dalrymple (Master of Stair, as be was 
called), whom I have already mentioned as holding the place 
of Lord Advocate, and who had in 1690 been raised to be 
Secretary of State, in coiyunction with Lord Melvilla The 
Master of Stair was at this time an intimate friend of Breadal- 
bane, and it seems that he shared with that nobleman the 
warm hope and expectation of carrying into execution a plan 
of retaining a Highland army in the pay of Government, and 
accomplishing a complete trai^erence of the allegiance of the 
chiefs to the person of King William from that of King James. 
This could not have fuled to be a most acceptable piece of 
service, upon which, if it could be accompliabed, the S^Ury 
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might justiy reckon as a title to hia maator'a further confidence 
and favour. 

But when Breadalbone commenced hie treaty, be waa 
mortified to find that though the Highland chiefB expressed no 
dislike to King William’s money, yet they retained U^eir secret 
fidelity to King James too strongly to moke it safe to assemble 
them in a military body, as had been proposed. Many chiefs, 
especially those of the MacDonalds, stood out also for terms, 
which the Earl of Breadalbane and the Master of Stair con¬ 
sidered as extravagant; and the result of the whole was the 
breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of the severe pro¬ 
clamation already mentioned. 

Breadalbane and Stair were greatly disappointed and irri¬ 
tated against those chiefs and tribes, who, 1:^mg refractoiy on 
this occasion, had caused a breach of their favourite scheme. 
Their thoughts were now turned to revenge; and it appears 
from Stair’s correspondence that be nourished and dwelt upon 
the secret hope that several of the most stubborn chiefs would 
bold out beyond the term appointed for submission, in which 
case it was determined that the punishment inflicted should be 
of the most severe and awful description. That all might be 
prepared for the meditated operations, a considerable body of 
troops were kept in readiness at Inverlochy and elsewhere. 
These were destined to act against the rcfiactory clans, and the 
campaign was to take place in the midst of winter, when it was 
supposed that the season and weather would prevent the 
Highlanders from expecting an attack. 

But the chiefs received information of these hostile inteo* 
tions, and one by one submitted to Oovemment within the 
appointed period, thus taking away ail pretence of acting 
against them. It is said that they did so by secret orders from 
King James, who, having penetrated the designs of Stair, 
directed the chiefs to comply with the proclamation rather than 
incur an attack which they had no means of resisting. 

The indemnity, which i^tected so many victims, and 
excluded both lawyers and soldiers from a profitable job, soems 
to have created great disturbance in the mind of the Secretary 
of State. As cUef after chief took the oath of allegiance to 
King William, and by doing so put themselves one by one out 
of ^ger, the greater became the anxiety of the Master of 
Stair to find some legal flaw for some of the Lochaber 
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clans from the benefit of the indemnity. But no opportunity 
occurred for exercising these kind intentions, excepting in the 
memorable, but fortunately the solitary instance, of the dan of 
the MacDonaldB of Glencoe. 

This dan inhabited a yallcy formed by the rirer Ooe, or 
Cona,^ which falls into Locbleven, not far from the head of 
Loch Etive. It is distinguished, eren in that wild coiintry, 
by the sublimity of the mountains, rocks, and predpices in 
which it lies burie<l.^ The minds of men are formed by their 
habitations. The MacJ)oDalds of the Qlen were not very 
numerous, seldom mustering above two hundred armed men ; 
but they were bold and daring to a proverb, confident in the 
strength of their country, and in the protection and support of 
their kindred tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Eeppoch, Ardnamurchan, and others of that powerful name. 
They also lay near the possessions of the Campbells, to whom, 
owing to the predatory habits to which they were especially 
addicted, they were very bad neighbours, so that blood bad at 
different times been spilt between them. 

Maclan of Glencoe (this was the patronymic title of the 
chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and venerable person 
and aspect He possessed both courage and sagacity, and was 
accustomed to be listened to by the neighbouring chieftains, 
and to take a lead in their deliberations. Maclon had been 
deeply engaged both in the campmgn of Killiecrankie and in 
that which followed under Qener^ Buchan; and when the 
insurgent Highland chiefs held a meeting with the Earl of 
Breadalbane, at a place called Auchalladcr, in the month of 
July 1691, for the purpose of arranging an armistice, Maclan 
was present with ihe rest, and, it is said, taxed Breadalbane 

^ Iliis Is tbe Cona of poetni. 

^ *^The scenery of thle ralloy in far the most picturesque of any in the 
Highlanda, being so wild and nncoiutuon m nerer fails to attract the eye 
of every stranger of the least degree of taste or sensibility. The entrance 
to it is strongly rnaxhed by the craggy momitain of Brachal^etyy a little 
west of King’s House. All the other monntains of Glencoe resemble it. 
and are evidently but naked and solid rocks, rising on each side perpen* 
dicularly to a great height from a flat narrow bottom, so that in many 
places they seem to bang over, and make approaches, as they aspire, 
towards each other. The tops of the ridge of hills on one side are irre¬ 
gularly serrated for three or fonr milee, and shoot in places into spixtss, 
which forms the meet magnificent perl of the scenery abore Lochleren.'^— 
PmiiriKT. 
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with the deflign of retainmg a part of the money lodged in his 
hands for the pacification of the Higldands. The Earl retorted 
with vehemence, and charged Maclan with a theft of cattle, 
committed upon some of hia lands by a party from Glencoe. 
Other causes of offence took place, in which old feu<ls were 
called to recollection; ami Maclan was repeatedly heard to 
say, he dreaded mischief from no man so much as from the 
Earl of Brea<lalbane. Yet this unhappy chief was rash enough 
to stand out to the last moment, and decline to bike advantage 
of King William^B indemnity, till the time appointed by the 
proclamation was wellnigh eicpirod. 

The displeasure of the Earl of Breadolbane seems speedily 
to have communicated itself to the Master of Stair, who, in 
his correspondence with Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, then 
commanding in the Highlands, ezprea^^ the greatest resent- 
ment against Maclan of Glencoe, for having, by his inter- 
ference, marred the bargain between Breadalhane and the 
Highland cldcfs. Accordingly, in a letter of 3d December, 
the Secretary intimated that Government was determined to 
destroy utterly some of the clans, in order to terrify the others 
and he hoped that, hy standing out and refusing to submit 
under the indemnity, the MacDonalds of Glencoe would fall 
into the net,—which meant that they would afford a pretext 
for their extirpation. This letter is dated a month before the 
time limited by the indemnity; so long did these bloody 
thoughts occupy the mind of this unprincipled statesmam 

Ere the term of mercy eiinTed, however, Maclan's own 
apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to him the 
necessity of submitting to the smne conditions which others 
had embraced, and he went with bis principal followers to take 
the oath of allegiaoce to King AVilliam. This was a very brief 
space before the 1st of January, when, by the terms of the 
proclatnation, the opportunity of claiming the indemnity was 
to expire. Maclan was, therefore, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort-William, to whom he 
tendered his oath of allegiance, had no power to receive it, 
being a military, and not a civil officer. Colonel Hill, how¬ 
ever, sympathised with the distress and even tears of the old 
chieftain, and gave him a letter to Sir Colin Campbell of 
Ardldnglas, Sheriff of Argyleshtre, requesting him to receive the 
** lost ^eep,’^ and administer the oath to him, that be might 
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hare the advantage of the indemnity, though so late in clum* 
ing it. 

Maclan hastened &om Fort^William to Inverary, without 
even turning aside to his own. house, though he passed within 
a mile of it. But the roads, always very Lad, were now 
rendered almost impassable by a storm of snow j so that, with 
all the speed the unfortunate chieftain could e^er^ the fixt^ first 
of January was past before be reached Inverary. 

The Sheriff, however, seeing that Maclan had complied with 
the spirit of the statute, in tendering bis submission within the 
given period, under the sincere, though mistaken belief, that he 
was applying to the person ordered to receive it; and considering 
also, that, but for the tempestuous weather, it would after all 
have been offered in presence of the propter law-officer, did 
not hesitate to administer the oath of allegiance, and sent off 
an express to the Privy CouucU, containing an attestation of 
Maclan’s having taken the oaths, and a full explanation of the 
circumstances which had delayed bis doing so until the lapse 
of the appointed period. The Sheriff also wrote to Colonel 
Hill what he had done, and requested that be would take care 
that Glencoe should not be annoyed by any military parties 
until the pleasure of the Ckiuncil should be known, which he 
could ned doubt would be &vourabIe. 

Macluu, therefore, returned to his own house, and resided 
there, as he supposed in safety, under the protection of the 
Government to which be had sworn allegiance. That he might 
merit tliis protection, he convoked his clan, acquainted them 
with bis submission, and commanded them to live peaceably, 
and give no cause of offence, under pain of bis displeasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary of State had pro¬ 
cured orders from bis sovereign respecting the measures to be 
followed with such of the ebiefe as should not have taken the 
oaths within the term prescribed. The first of these orders, 
dated 11th January, contained peremptory directions for military 
execution, by fire and sword, against all who should not have 
made their submission within the time appointed. It was, 
however, provided, in order to avoid driving them to despera¬ 
tion, that there was still to remiun a power of granting mercy 
to those clans who, even after the time was past, ahoidd stilT 
come in and aubmit themselves. Such were the terms of the 
first Royal warrant, in which Glencoe was not expressly named. 
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It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, that Glencoe 
and bis tribe would be sbeitered under this mitigation of the 
intended severities, Bince he had already come in and tendered 
his aUegiance, without waiting for the menace of military force. 
A second set of iDStnictions were therefore made out on the 
16th January. These held out the same indulgence to other 
clans who should submit themselves at the very last hour (a 
hypocritical pretext, for there existed none which stood in such 
a predicament), but they closed the gate of mercy against the 
devoted Maclan, who bad already done all that was required 
of others. The words are remarkable:—^^As for Maclan of 
Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication 
of public justice, to extiq^ate that set of thieves.’’ 

You will remark the hypocrirical clemency and real cruelty 
of these instructions, which profess a readiness to extend mercy 
to those who needed it not (for all the other Highlanders had 
submitted within the limits time), and deny it to Glencoe, 
the only man who had not been able literally to comply with 
the proclamation, though in all fair construction, he 1^ done 
what it required. 

Under what pretence or colouring King William’s authority 
was obtmned for such cruel instnictions, it would be in vain to 
inquire. The Sheriff of Argyle’s letter had never been pro¬ 
duced before the Council; and the certificate of Maclan’s having 
taken the oath was blotted out, and, in the Scottish phrase, 
deleted from the books of the Privy CouncU. It seems probable 
therefore that the fact of that chiefs submifision was altogether 
concealed from the King, and that he was held out in the light 
of a desperate and incorrigible leader of banditti, who was the 
main obstacle to the peace of the Highlands; but if we admit 
that William acted under such miarepresentations, deep blame 
will still attach to him for rashly issuing ordem of an import 
so dreadful. It is remarkable that these fatal instructions are 
both superscribed and subscribed hy the King himself, whereas, 
in most state papers the sovereign only snpencribes, and they 
are countersigned by the Secret^ of State, who is answerable 
for their tenor; a responsibility which Stair, on that occasion, 
was not probably ambitious of clmming. 

The Secretaiys letters to the military officers, directing the 
mode of executing the Swing’s orders, betray the deep and 
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Barage interest which he took personally in their tenor, and 
his desire that the bloody measure should be as general as 
possible. He dwelt in these letters upon the proper time and 
season for cutting off the deyoted tribe. ^‘Tbe winter/^ he 
said, is the only season in which the Highlanders cannot elude 
us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle, to the mountains. 
They cannot escape you; for what human constitution can then 
endure to be long out of house f This is the proper season to 
maul them, in the long dark nights.^’ He covdd not suppress 
his joy that Glencoe bad not come in within the term pre- 
Bcril^; and expresses his hearty wishes that others had 
followed the same course. He assured the soldiers that their 
powers should be ample; and be exacted from them propor¬ 
tional ezertiooa He entreated that the thieving tribe of 
Glencoe might be rooted out in earnest; and be was at pains 
to ezpl^ a phrase which is in itself terribly significant. He 
gave directious for securing every pass by which the victims 
could escape, and warned the soldiers that it were better to 
leave the thing uuattempted, than fail to do it to purpose. 

To pluoder their lands, or drive off their cattle, would,” say 
his letters, be only to render them desperate; they must he 
all slaughtered, and the manner of execution must be sure, 
secret, and effectual” 

These instructions, such as have been rarely penned in a 
Christian country, were sent to Colonel Hill^ the Governor of 
Fort-William, who, greatly surprised and grieved at their tenor, 
endeavoured for some time to evade the execution of them. 
At length, obliged by his situation to render obedience to the 
King’s commands, he transmitted the orders to Lieutenant* 
Colonel Hamilton, directing him to take four hundred men of 
a Highland regiment belonging to tbe Earl of Argyle, and fulfil 
the Boyal mandate. Thus, to make what was intended yet 
worse, if posrible, than it was in its whole tenor, the perpetra¬ 
tion of this cruelty was committed to soldiers who were not 
only the countrymen of the prescribed, but tbe near neighbours, 
and some of them the dose connections, of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe. This is tbe more necessary to be remembered, because 
tbe massacre has unjustly been said to have been committed 
by English troops. The course of the bloody deed was as 
fi^ows. 

Before tbe end of January, a party of tbe Earl of Argyle’s 

46 
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r^me&t, commanded by Capt^ Campbell of Olenlyou, ap- 
preached Glencoe. Maclan’a sons went out to meet them with 
a body of meii» to demand whether they came as fhendfi or foes. 
The officer replied, that they came as friends, being sent to 
take up their quarters for a short time in Glencoe, in order to 
relieve the garrison of Fort^William, which was crowded with 
soldiers. On this they were welcomed with all the hospitality 
which the chief and his followers had the means of extending 
to them, and they resided for fifteen days amongst the un* 
suspecting MacDonalds, in the exchange of every species of 
kindness and civility. That the laws of domestic affection 
might be violated at the same time with those of humanity 
and hospitality, you are to understand that Alaster MacDonald, 
one of the sons of Maclao, was married to a niece of Glculyon, 
who commanded the party of soldiers. It appears also, that the 
intended cruelty was to be exercised upon defenceless men: for 
the MacDonalds, though afndd of no other ill-treatment from 
their military guests, bad supposed it possible the soldiers might 
have a commission to disarm them, and therefore bad sent their 
weapons to a distance, where they might be out of reach of 
seizure. 

Glenlyon’s party had reni^ed in Glencoe for fourteen or 
fifteen days, when be received orders from his commanding 
officer, Major Duncanson, expressed in a manner which shows 
him to have been the worthy agent of the cruel Secretary. 
They were sent in conformity with orders of the same date, 
transmitted to Duncanson by Hamilton, directing that all the 
MacDonalds, under seventy years of age, were to be cut off, 
and that the Government was not to be troubled with prisoners, 
Duncanson’s orders to Qlenlyon were as follows:— 

Yon are hereby ordered to fidl upon the rebels, and put all 
to the sword under seventy. You are to have espe^ care that 
the old fox and his cubs do on no account escape your bands ; 
you are to secure all the avenues, that no man escape. This 
you are to put in execution at four in the morning precisely, 
and by that time, or very shortly after, I wUl strive to be at 
you with a stronger party. But if I do not come to yon at 
four, you are not to tarry for me, but fall on. This is by the 
Eizi^s special command, for the good and safety of the country, 
that these miscreants be cut off root and branch See that this 
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be put into execution without either fear or favour, else you 
may expect to be treated as not true to the King or Govern* 
ment, nor a man fit to carry a commission in the King's service. 
Expecting that you will not ^ in the fulfilling hereof, as you 
love yourself, I subscribe these with my band, 

“ Kobukt Dtjnoanson.” 

This order was dated 12th Febniaryi and addressed, ^^For 
their Majesties’ service, to Captain Ro^rt Campbell of Glen- 
lyoD.” 

This letter reached GIcnIyon soon after it was written; and 
he lost no time in carrying the dreadful mandate into execution. 
In the interval, he did not abstain from any of thc«e acts of 
familiarity which had lalle<l asleep the suspicions of his victims. 
Uo took his morning draught, as had been bis practice eveiy 
day since he came to the glen, at the bouse of Alaster Mac¬ 
Donald, Maclan’a second son, who was married to his (Glen- 
lyon’s) niece. He, and two of his officers named Lindsay, 
accepted an invitation to dinner from MaeZan himself, for 
the following day, on which they bad determined he should 
never see the sun rise. To complete the sum of treachery, 
Glenlyon played at cards, in his own quarters, with the sons of 
Maclan, John and Alaster, both of whom were also destined 
for slaughter. 

About four o’clock in the morning of 13th February the 
scene of blood began. A party, commanded by one of the 
Lindsays, came to Maclan’s house and knocked for admittance, 
which was at once given. Liudsay, one of the expected guests 
at the family meal of the day, commanded this party, who 
instantly shot Maclan dead by bis own bedside, as he was in 
the act of dressing bimseU^ and giving orders for refreshments 
to be provided for his fatal visitois. Bis aged wife was stripped 
by the savage soldiery, who, at the same time, drew off the 
gold rings from her ^gera with their teeth. She died the 
next day, distracted with grie^ and the brutal treatment she 
bad received. Several domestics and clansmen were killed at 
the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not been altogether 
so confident as their &ther respecting the peaceful and friendly 
purpose of their guests. They observed, on the evening pre¬ 
ceding the massacre, that the sentinels were doubled, and the 
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mftinguard strengthened. John, the elder brother, had eren 
overheard the soldiers muttering amongst tbemselTes, that 
they cared not about fighting the men of the glen fairly, but* 
did not like the nature of the service they were engaged in ; 
whOe others consoled themselves with the military logic, that 
their officers must be answerable for the orders given, they 
having no choice save to obey them. Alarmed with what had 
been thus observed and heard, the young men hastened to 
GlenlyoD^B quarters, where they found that officer and his 
men preparing their arms. On qu^tioning him about these 
suspicious appearances, Olenlyon accounted for them by a 
story that he was bound on an expedition against some of 
Glengarry’s men; and alluding to ^e circumstance of their 
alliance, which made bis own cruelty more detestable, he 
added, “ If anything evil bad been intended, would I not have 
told Alaster and my niece 

Beassured by tl^ communication, the young men retired to 
rest, but were speedily awakened by an old domestic, who 
called on the two brothers to rise and fly for their livea Is 
it time ibr you,’* be said, ** to be sleeping, when your father is 
murdered on bis own hearth t” Thus roused, they hurried 
out in great terror, and heard throughout the glen, wherever 
there was a place of human habitation, the shouts of the mur* 
defers, the report of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying. By their perfect knowledge of 
the scarce accessible cliffs amongst which they dwelt, they 
were enabled to escape observation, and fled to the southern 
access of the glen. 

Ueantime, the work of death proceeded with as little re¬ 
morse as St^r himself could have desired Even the slight 
mitigation of their orders respecting those above seventy years 
was disregarded by the soldiery in their indiscriminate ^irst 
for blood, and several very age^ and bedridden persons were 
slain amongst others. At the hamlet where Olenlyon bad his 
own quarters, nine men, including his landlord, were bound 
and shot like felons ; and one of them, MacDonald of Auchin* 
triaten, had General Hill’s passport in his pocket at the time. 
A fine lad of twenty bad, by some glimpse of compassion on 
the part of the soldiers, been spared, when one Captain Drum- 
mond came up, and ^manding why the orders were trans* 
grassed in that particular, can^ him instantly to be put to 
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death. X bop, of five or six pears old, clung to OleulpoD^a 
knees, entreating for mercp, and offering to become bis eervant 
for liJfe, if he would spare hup. Glenlpon was moyed; but 
the same Drummond stabbed the child with his dirk, while he 
was in this agonp of supplication* 

At a place called Auchnaion, one Barber, a sergeant, with 
a partp of soldiers, fired on a group of nine MacDonalds, as 
they were assenibled round their morning fire, and killed four 
of them. The owner of the house, a brother of the elain 
Auchiiibriatcn, esca])ed unhurt, and expressed a wish to be put 
to death rather in the open air than within the house* “ For 
pour bread which I have eaten,” answered Barber, will 
grant the request*” MacDonald was dragged to the door ac¬ 
cordingly ; but he was an active man, and when the soldiers 
were presenting their firelocks to shoot him, be cast his plaid 
over their faces, and taking advantage of the confusion, broke 
from them, and escaped up the glen* 

The alarm being now general, many other persons, male and 
female, attempted their escape in the same manner as the two 
sons of Maclan and the person last mentioDed. Flying from 
their burning huts, and from their murderous visitors, the half- 
naked fugitives committed themselves to a winter morning of 
darkness, snow, and storm, amidst a wilderness the most savage 
in the West Highlands, having a bloody death behind them, 
and before them tempest, famine, and desolatioiL Bewildered 
in the snow-wreaths, several sank to rise no more* But the 
severities of the storm were tender mercies compared to the 
cruelty of their persecutors.^ The great &11 of snow, which 
proved fatal to several of the fugitives, was the means of saving 
the remnant that escaped. M^or Duncanson, agreeably to the 

^ The hand that mingled in the meal, 

At midnight drew the felon ateel, 

And gave the hoet’e kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hoapitality I 
The friendly hearth which warm'd that hand. 

At midnight arm’d it with the brand, 

That bade destroetion’B flames expand* 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 

^ Then woman’i shriek was heard in vain, 

Nor ln6moy's nnpitied pain, 

More than the warrior’a groan oonld gain 
Respite from raUdeaa botnhtfy 1 
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plan expressed in his orders to Olenlyon, had not fdled to put 
himself in motion, with four hundred men, on the eyening pre- 
ceding the slaughter; and had be reached the eastern passes 
out of Glencoe by four in the momiug, as he calculated, he 
must haye intercepted and destroyed all those who took that 
only way of escape fh>in Glenlyon aud his followers. But as 
this reinforcement arrired so late as clcyen in the forenoon, 
they found no MacDonald aliye in Glencoe, saye an old man 
of eighty whom they slew; and after burning such houses as 
were yet unconB\imcd, they collected the property of the tribe, 
consisting of twelye hund^ head of cattle and horses, besides 
goats and sheep, and droye them off to the garrison of Fort- 
WilHam. 

Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre. The number of 
persons murdered was thirty-eight; those who escaped might 
amount to a himdred and fifty males, who, with the women and 
children of the tribe, bad to fly more than twelye miles through 
rocks and wildernesses, ere they could reach any place of safety 
or shelter. 

This detestable butchery excited general horror and disgust, 
not only throughout Scotland, bat in foreign countries, and did 
King William, whose orders, signed and superscribed by him¬ 
self, were the warrant of the action, iucr^^ble evil both in 
popularity and character. 

Stiui, however, seemed undaunted, and bad the infamy to 
write to Colonel Hill, while public indignation was at the 
highest, that all that c^d be said of the matter was, that the 
execution was not so complete as it might have been. There 
was besides a pamphlet published in bis defence, offering a 
bimgled vindication of his conduct ; which, indeed, amounts 
only to this, that a man of the Master of Stair’s high place 
and eminent accomplishments, who had performed such great 
services to the public, of which a laboured account was given; 
one also, who, it is particularly insisted upon, perform^ the 
duty of family worship regularly in his household, ought not to 
be over-severely questioned for the death of a few Highland 

Tbs winter wind tbst whiatled. ibrill, 

The saowt tbst night that cloaked the hill, 

Though wild end pitiless, bad stiU 
Far more than Southron elemancy/ 

P9€ticat Worki. 
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PapiBts, whose morals were no better than those of English 
Lighwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of this abominable deed until 
1695, three years after it had been committed, when, late and 
reluctantly, a Royal CommiBsion, loudly demanded by the Scot¬ 
tish nation, was granted, to inquire into the particulars of the 
transaction, and to report the issue of their inyestigations to 
Parliament. 

The members of the Commission, though selected as farour- 
able to King William, proved of a different opinion from the 
apologist of the Secretary of State, and reported that the 
letters and instructions of Stair to Colonel Hill and others were 
the sole cause of the murder. They slurred over the King's 
share of the guilt by reporting, that the Secretary's iDStructions 
went beyond the warrant which William had signed and super* 
scribed The Royal mandate, they stated, only ordered the teibe 
of Glencoe to be subjected to military execution, in case there 
could be any mode found of separating them from the other 
Highlanders. Having thus found a screen, though a very 
flimsy one, for William's share in the transaction, the report of 
the Commission let the whole weight of the charge fall on 
Secretary the Master of St^, whose letters, they state, in¬ 
timated no mode of separating the Glencoe men from the rest, 
as directed by the warrant; but, on the contrary did, under, 
a pretext of public duty, appoint them, without inquiry or dis¬ 
tinction, to be cut off and rooted oat in earnest and to purpose, 
and that “suddenly, secretly, and qmetly.” They reported, 
that tliese instructions of Stair bad been the warrant for the 
slaughter; that it was unauthorised by his Majesty's orders, and, 
in fact, deserved no name save that of a most barbarons murder. 
Finally, the report named the Master of Stair as the deviser, 
and the various military officers employed as the peipetrators, 
of the same, and suggested, with great moderation, that Par¬ 
liament should address bis M^esty to send home Glenlyon and 
the other murderers to be tri^, or should do otherwise as his 
M^esty pleased. 

The Secretary, being by this unintelligible mode of reason¬ 
ing thus exposed to the whole severity of the storm, and over 
whelmed at the same time by the King's displeasure, on account 
of the Darien affair (to be presently mentioned), was deprived 
of his office, and obli^ to retire from public affairs. G^eral 
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indignation banished him bo entirely from public life that, 
having about this period succeeded to bis father’s title of Vis¬ 
count Stair, be dared not take his seat in Parliament as such, 
on account of the threat of the Lord Justice-Clerk, that if he 
did 80 , he would move that the address and report upon the 
Glencoe Massacre should be produced and inquired into* It 
was the year 1700 before the Earl of Stair found the affair so 
much forgotten, that he ventured to assume the place in Par¬ 
liament to which his rank entitled him; and be ^ed in 1707, 
on the very day when the treaty of Union was signed, not with¬ 
out suspicion of suicide. 

Of the direct agents in the massacre, Hamilton absconded, 
and afterwards joined King William's army in Flanders, where 
Qlenlyon, and the officers and soldiers connected with the 
murder, were then serving. The King, av^ng himself of the 
option left to him in the address of the Scottish Parliament, 
did not order them home for trial; nor does it appear that any 
of them were dismissed the service or punished fbr their crime 
otherwise than by the general hatred of the age in which they 
lived, and the universal execration of posterity. 

Although it is here a little misplac^, I cannot refrain from 
telling you an anecdote connected with the preceding events, 
which l^fell so late as the year 1745-46, during the romantic 
attempt of Charles Edward, grandson of James II., to regain 
the throne of his fathers. He marched through the Lowlands, 
at the bead of an army consisting of the Highland clans, and 
obtmned for a time considerable advantages. Amongst other 
Highlanders, the descendant of the murdered Maclan of Glen¬ 
coe joined his standard with a hundred and fifty men. The 
route of the Highland army brought them near to a beautiful 
seat built by the Earl of Stair, so often mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding narrative, and the principal mansion of his family. An 
alarm arose in the coun(^ of Prince Charles, lest the Mac¬ 
Donalds of Glencoe should seize this opportunity of marking 
their recollection of the injustice done to their ancestors by 
burning or plundering the bouse of the dmseudant of their 
persecutor; and, as such an act of violence might have done 
the Prince great prejudice in the eyes of the people of the 
Lowlands, it Was agreed that a guard should be posted to pro¬ 
tect the house of L^ Stair. 

MacDonald of Glencoe beard the resolution, and deemed his 
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boDOur and that of his clan concerned He demanded an 
aadience of Charles Edward, and admitting the propriet;^ of 
placing a guard on a house so obnoxious to the feelings of the 
Highland armj, and to those of his own clan in particular, he 
demanded, as a matter of right rather than &TOur, that the 
protecting guard should be supplied by the MacDonalds of 
Olencoe. If this request were not granted, he announced his 
purpose to return home with his people, and prosecute the 
ent^rise no farther. ‘‘The MacDonalds of Glencoe/' he said, 
woidd be disbonoared hj rem^tng in a senrioe where others 
than their own men were employed to restrain them, under 
whatBoever circumstances of proyocation, within the line of 
their military duty.** The Royal adyenturer granted the re¬ 
quest of the high-spirited chieftain, and tho MacDonalds of 
Olencoe guarded the slightest injury the bouse of the 
cruel and crafty etateamao who had devised and directed the 
massacre of their ancestors. Considering how natural the thirst 
of vengeance becomes to men in a primitive state of society, 
and bow closely it was interwoven with the character of the 
Scottish Highlander, Glencoe’s conduct on this occasion is a 
noble instance of a high and heroic preference of duty to the 
gratification of revenge. 

We must now turn from this terrible story to one, which, 
though it does not seise on the imagination with the same 
force in the narrative, yet embraces a far wider and more ex¬ 
tensive field of death and disaster. 


CHAPTER LIX 

J7u 2>arien S^ietM-^Leath t/ IFiUiam, and aeewion qf Qwen Annt 

CONTEMPORART SOVEREIGN.: Louis XIV. 

1692—1702 


Human character, whether national or individual, presents 
often to our calm consideration the strangest inconsistencies; 
but there are few more etriking than that which the Scots ex¬ 
hibit in their private conduct, contrasted with their views when 
tc^tber for any genenl or national purpose. In hit 
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own personal affairs the Scotaman is remarked as cautiouSi fru* 
gal, and prudent, in an extreme degree, not generally ainuDg 
at eiyoymeDt or relaxation till be has realised the means of in- 
diligence, and studiously avoiding those temptations of pleasure 
to ^bich men of other countries most readily give way. 
But when a number of the natives of Scotland associate for 
any speculative project, it would seem that their natural caution 
becomes thawed and dissolved by the union of their joint hopes, 
and that their imaginations are liable in a peculiar degree to be 
heated and influenced by any splendid prospect held out to 
them. They appear, in particular, to lose tba power of calcu¬ 
lating and adapting their means to the end which they desire 
to accomplish, and are readily induced to aim at objects mag- 
uifleent in themselves, but which they have not, unhappily, the 
wealth or strength necessary to attain. Thus the Scots are 
often found to attempt splenilid designs, which, shipwrecked for 
want of the necessary expenditure, give foreigners occasion to 
smile at the great error and equally great misfortune of the 
nation,—I mean their pride and their poverty. There is no 
greater instance of this tendency to daring speculation, which 
rests at the bottom of the coldness and caution of the Scottish 
character, than the disastroua history of the Darien colouy. 

PateraOD, a man of comprehensive views and great sagacity, 
was the parent and inventor of this memorable scheme. In 
youth he had been an adventurer in tbe West Indies, and it 
was said a bucanier^ that is, one of a species of adventurers 
nearly allied to pirat^ who, conristing of different nations, and 
divided into various bands, made war on tbe Spanish commerce 
and settlements in the South Seas, and among the West Indian 
islands. In this roving course of life, Patemon had made him¬ 
self intimately acquainted with tbe geography of South America, 
the produce of the country, tbe nature of its commerce, and 
the manner in which the Spaniards governed that extensive 
re^on. 

On his return to Europe, however, the schemes which he 
had formed respecting the New World were laid aside for 
another project, fraught with the most mighty and important 
consequences. This was the plan of that great national estab¬ 
lishment tbe Bank of England, of which he had the honour to 
suggest the first idea. For a time he was admitted a director 
of that institution; but it befell Paterson as often happens to 
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the first projectors of great schemeB. Other persons possessed 
of wealth and mfluence interposed, and, taking advantage ol 
the ideas of the obscure and unprotected stranger, made thorn 
their own b;? alterations or improvements more or less trivial, 
and finally eibowod the inventor oat of all concern in the insti¬ 
tution, the foundation of which he had laid. 

Thus expelled from the Bank of Engknd, Paterson turned 
his thoughts to the plan of settling a colony in America, and in 
a part of that country so favoured in point of situation that it 
seemed to him form^ to he the site of the most flourishing 
commercial capital in the universe. 

The two great continents of North and South America are 
joined together by an isthmus, or narrow tract of land, called 
Darien. This neck of land is not above a day’s journey in 
breadth, and as it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean on ^e eastern 
side, and the great Pacific Ocean on the west, the isthmus 
seemed designed by nature as a common centre for the com¬ 
merce of the world. Paterson ascertmned, or at least alleged 
that he had ascertained, that the isthmus had never been the 
property of Spain, but was still possessed by the original na¬ 
tives, a tribe of fierce and warlike Indians, who made war on 
the Spaniards. According to the law of nations, therefore, any 
state had a right of forming o settlement in Darien, providing 
the consent of the Indians was first obtained; nor could their 
doing BO be justly made subject of challenge even by Spain, so 
extravagantly jealous of all interference with her South Ameri¬ 
can provinces. This plan of a settlement, with so many ad¬ 
vances to recommend it, was proposed by Paterson to the 
merchants of Hamburg, to the Dut^, and even to the Elec¬ 
tor of Brandenburg; bat it was coldly received by all these 
states. 

The scheme was at length offered to the merchant of Lon¬ 
don, the only traders probably in the world who, their great 
wedth being seconded by iixe protection of the British navy, 
had the means of realising the splendid visions of Paterson* 
But when the projector was in London, endeavouring to solicit 
attention to his plan, he became intimate with the celebrated 
Fletcher of Saltoua This gentleman, one of the most accom¬ 
plished men, and best patriots, whom Scotland has produced in 
any age, ha^ nevcithelces, some notions of her interests which 
were more fanciful than and, m bis anxiety to render hii 
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country Bcrvice, did not sufficiently consider the adequacy of 
the means by which her welfare was to be obtained He was 
dansled by the vision of opulence and grandeur which Paterson 
unfolded, and thought of nothing less than securing, for the bene¬ 
fit of Scotland alone, a scheme which promised to the state which 
should adopt it the keys, as it were, of the New World. The 
projector was easily persuaded to pye his own country the bene¬ 
fit of bis scheme of colonisation, and went to Scotland along 
with Fletcher. Here the plan found general acceptation, and 
particularly with the Scotti^ administration, who were greatly 
embarrassed at the time by the warm prosecution of the affair 
of Glencoe, and who easily persuaded King William that some 
freedom and facilities of trade granted to the Scots would 
divert the public attention from the investigation of a matter 
not very creditable to his M^jesty^s reputation any more than to 
their own. Stair, in particular, a party deeply interested, gave 
the Darien scheme the full support of h^ eloquence and interest, 
in the hope to regain a part of his lost popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtained permission, accordingly, to 
grant such privileges of trade to their country as might not be 
prejudicial to that of England. In June 1696 these influen¬ 
tial persons obtained a statute from Parliament, and afterwards 
a charter from the crown, for creating a corporate body, or 
stock company, by name of the Company of Scotland tr^ng 
to Africa and the Indies, with power to plant colonies and 
build forts in places not possessed by other European nations, 
the consent always of the inhabitants of the places where they 
settled being ohtuned. 

The hopes entertmned of the profits to arise from this specu¬ 
lation were in the last degree sanguine; not even the Solemn 
League and Covenant was signed with more eager enthusiasm. 
Almost every one who bad, or could command, any sum of 
ready money, embarked it in the Indian and African Company; 
many subscribed their all; maidens threw in their portions, 
and widows whatever sums they could raise upon their dower, 
to be repaid an hundredfold ly the golden shower which was 
to descend upon the subecribera. Some sold estates to vest the 
money in the Company’s funds, and so eager was the spirit of 
speculation, that when eight hundred thousand pounds formed 
the whole circulating capital of Scotland, half of that sum was 
rested in the Darien BtodL 
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That ereTythiDg might be ready for their exteneive opera* 
tlonB, the Darien Company proceeded to build a large tene¬ 
ment near Bristo Port» Edinburgh, to senre as an office for 
transacting their business, with a large range of buildings 
behind it, designed aa warehouses, to be filled with the richest 
commodities of the eastern and western world. But, sad 
event of human hopes and wishes ! the office is now occupied 
as a receptacle for paupers, and the extensive warehouses as a 
lunatic asylum. 

But it was not the Scots alone whose hopes were excited by 
the rich prospects held out to them. An offer being made by 
the managers of the Company, to share the expected advan¬ 
tages of the scheme with English and foreign merchants, it 
was BO eagerly grasped at, that three hundred thousand 
pounds of stock was subscribed for in London within nine 
days after opening the books. The merchants of Hamburg 
and of Holland subscribed two hundred thousand pounds. 

Such was the hopeful state of the new Company's affairs, 
when the English jealousy of trade interfered to crush an 
adventure which seemed so promising. The idea which then 
and long afterwards prevailed in England was, that all profit 
was lost to the British empire which did not arise out of com* 
mcrce exclusively EDglish. The increase of trade in Scotland 
or Ireland they considered, not as an addition to the general 
prosperity of the united nations, but as a positive loss to 
England. The commerce of Ireland they had long laid under 
severe shackles, to secure their own predominance; but it was 
not 80 easy to deal with Scotland, which, totally unlike Ire¬ 
land, was governed by its own independent legislature, and 
acknowledged no subordination or fealty to England, being in 
all respects a separate and independent country, though governed 
uy the same King. 

This new species of rivalry on the part of an old enemy, 
was both irritating and alarm ing» The English had hitherto 
•thought of the Scots as a poor and fierce nation, who, in spite 
of fewer numbers and fkr inferior resources, was always ready 
to engage in war with her powerful neighbour; and now that 
these wars were over, it was embarrassing and provoking to 
find the same nation display, in epite of its proverbial caution, 
a hardy and ambitious spirit of emulating them in the paths d 
eommeroe. 
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These oarro^^-nimded, uiyust, and usgeneroua apprehensioDB 
prer^ed so widely throughout the English nation, that both 
Houses of Parliament joined in an address to the King, stating 
that the advantages giyen to the nowly-erectcd Scottish Indian 
and Aiiican Company would ensure that Kingdom so great 
a superiority oyer the English East India Company that 
a great part of the stock and shipping of England would 
be transported to the north, and Scotland would b^tne a free 
port for all East Indian commodities, which they would be 
able to furnish at a much cheaper rate than the English. By 
this means it was said England would lose all the advantages 
of an exclusive trade in the eastern commodities, which had 
always been a great article in her foreign commerce, and 
sustain infinite detriment in the sale of her domestic manufac* 
tures. The King, in his gracious reply to this address, ac¬ 
knowledged the justice of its statementB, though as void of 
just policy as of grounds in public law. Bis royal answer 
bore, ** That the King had been ill served in Scotlaud, but 
hoped some remedies might still be found to prevent the evils 
apprehended*’ To show that his resentment was serious 
against his Scottish ministers, King William, as we have 
already mentioned, deprived the Master of Stmi of his office 
as Secretary of State. Thus a statesman, who had retained his 
place in spite of the bloody deed of Olencoo, was disgraced for 
attempting to serve his country, in the most innocent and 
laudable manner, by extending her trade and national import¬ 
ance. 

The English Parliament persisted in the attempt to find 
remedies for the evils which they were pleased to apprehend 
from the Darien scheme, by appointing a committee of inquiry, 
with directions to summon before them such persons as had 
by subscribing to the Company, given encouragement to the 
progress of an undertaking, so fraught, as they alleged, with 
dai^r to the trade of England. These persons, being called 
before Parliament and menaced with impeachment, were com-^ 
polled to renounce their connection with the undertaking, which 
was thns deprived of the aid of English subscriptions, to the 
amount, as already mentioned, of three hundred thousand 
pounds. Nay, so eager did the English Parliament show 
themselves is this matter, that they even extended their 
menace of impeacliment to some native-born Scotsmen, who 
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had offended the Eouae b; subecribing their own money to a 
Company formed in their own country^ and according to their 
own laws. 

That this mode of destroying the funds of the concern 
might be yet more effectual^ the weight of the King's infiuence 
with foreign states was employed to diininish the credit of 
the undertaking, and to intercept the subscriptions which bad 
been obtained for the Company abroad^ For this purpose, 
the English envoy at Hambui^ was directed to transmit to the 
Senate of that commercial city a remonstrance on the part of 
King William, accusing them of having encouraged the com- 
missioners of the Darien Company; requesting them to desist 
from doing so; Intimating that the pkn, said to be fraught 
with many evils, had not the support of his Majesty; and 
protesting, that the refusal of the Senate to withdraw theii 
countenance from the scheme would threaten an interruption 
to the fneudship which his Majesty desired to cultivate with 
the good city of Hamburg. The Senate returned to this 
application a spirited answer—“ The city of Hamburg,” they 
said, ** consider^ it as strange that the King of England should 
dictate to them, a free people, with whom they were to engage 
in commercial arrangements; and were yet more astonished to 
find themselves blamed for having entered into such eng^e- 
ments with a body of bis own Sottish subjects, incorporated 
under a apodal act of Parliament” But as the menace of the 
envoy showed that the Darien Company must be thwarted in 
all its proceedings by the superior power of England, the 
prudent Hamburgeiu, ceasiug to consider it as a hopeful specula¬ 
tion, finally withdrew their subscriptions. The Dutch, to 
whom WiUlam could more deddedly dictate, from his authority 
as Stadtholder, and who were jealous, besides, of the interfere 
ence of the Scots with their own E^t Indian trade, adopted 
a dmilar course without remonstranca Thus, the projected 
Company, deserted both by foreign and English assodatea, 
were crippled in their undertaking, and left to their own limited 
resources. 

The managers of the scheme, supported by the general 
sense of the people of Scotland, made warm remonstrances to 
King William on the hostQe interference of his Hamburg 
envoy, and demanded redress for so gross a wrong. In 
Willy’s answer, he was forced meanly to evade what be wai 
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resolved not to grant and yet could not in equity refuse. 

The King,” it was promised, would send instructions to his 
envoy, not to make use of his M^esty's name or authority for 
obstructing their engagements with the city of Hambuj^.” 
The Hamburgers, on the other hand, declared themselves 
ready to make good their subscriptions if they should receive 
any distinct assurance from the King of England, that in so 
doing they would be safe from his threatened resentment. But, 
in spite of repeated promises, the envoy received no power to 
make such declaration. Thus the Darien Company lost the 
advantage of support, to the extent of two hundred thousand 
pounds, subscribe in Hamburg and Holland, and that by the 
personal and hostile interference of their own monarch, under 
whose charter they were embodied. 

Scotland, left to her unassisted resources, would have acted 
with less spirit but more wisdom in renouncing her ambitious 
plan of colouisatioD, sure as it now was to be thwarted by the 
hostile interference of her unfriendly but powerful neighbour 
and rival But those engaged in the scheme, comprising great 
part of the nation, could not be expected easily to renounce 
hopes which had been so highly exci^, and enough remained 
of the proud and obstinate spirit with which their ancestors 
bad maintained their independence to induce the Scots, even 
when thrown back on their own limited means, to determine 
upon the establishment of their (avourite settlement at Darien, 
in spite of the desertion of their English and foreign sub¬ 
scribers, and in defiance of the Invidious opposition of tbeir 
powerful neighbours. They caught the spirit of their ancestors, 
who, after losing so many dreadful battles, were always found 
ready, with sword in band, to dispute the next campaign. 

The contributors to the enterprise were encoura^ in this 
stubborn resolution by the flattering account which was given 
of the country to be colonised, in which every class of Scotsmen 
found sometUng to flatter their hopes, and to captivate tbeir 
imaginations. The description given of Darien by Paterson 
was partly derived from his own knowledge, partly horn the 
report of bucaniers and adventurers, and the whole was ex¬ 
aggerated by the eloquence of an able man, pleading in behalf 
of a favourite project 

The climate was i^reeented as healthy and cool, the 
tropical heats being, it was said, mitigated hy the height of the 
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country, and by the shade of extenaive fores ta, which yet 
presented neither thicket nor underwood, but would admit a 
horseman to gallop through thorn unimpeded. Those ac¬ 
quainted with trade were assured of tlie benefits of a safe and 
beautiful harbour, where the advantage of free commerce and 
universal toleration would attract traders in)m all the world; 
while the produce of China, Japan, the Spice Islands, and 
Eastern India, brought to the hay of Panama in the Pacific 
Ocean, iriight be transferred by a safe and easy route across the 
isthmus to the new settlement, and exchanged for all the 
cotDinodities of Europe. Trade,’* said the commercial enthu¬ 
siast, ‘‘will beget trade—money will beget money—the com¬ 
mercial world will no longer want work for their hands, but 
will rather want bauds for their work. This door of the seas, 
and key of the universe, will enable its possessors to become 
the legislators of both worlds, and the arbitrators of commerce. 
The settlers at Darien will acquire a nobler empire than 
Alexander or Cuesar, witbo\it fatigue, expense, or danger, 
as well as without incurring the guilt aud bloodshed of con- 
({ucrors.” To those more vulgar minds who cannot separate 
the idea of wealth froin the precious metals, tho projector 
held out the pro3{>eet of golden mines. The hardy Highlanders, 
many of whom eiu barked in the undertaking, were to exchange 
their barren moors for exteusive savannahs of the richest 
pasture, with BoiiiC latent hopes of a creagb (or foray) upon 
Spanianls or Indians. The Lowland laird was to barter his 
meagre heritage, and oppressive feudal tenure, far the free 
possession of unlimited tracts of ground, where the rich soil, 
three or four feet deep, wmdd return the richest produce for 
the slightest cultivation. Allured by these hopes, many pro* 
prietoi'S actually abandoned tlieir inheritances, and many more 
sent their sons aud near relations to realise their golden hopes, 
while the ^toor labourers, who desired no more than bread and 
freedom of conscience, shouldered their mattocks and followed 
their masters in the path of emigration. 

Twelve hiuidred men, three hundred of whom were youths 
of the best Scottish families, embarked on board of five 
frigates, jmrchaecd at Hamburg for the service of the ex¬ 
pedition ^ for the King rcfusc<l the Company even the trifUug 
accommodation of a ship of war, which lay idle at Burntisland. 
They sailed (26th July 1698) from Leith Roads, reached their 

47 
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doptmatioD in aafetj, and disembarked at a place called Acta, 
where, by cutting through a peninsula, they obtained a safe 
and iiiBulated situation for a town, called New Edinburgh, 
and a fort named St Andrew. With the same fr>Qd romem- 
branoe of their native land, the colony itself was called Cale¬ 
donia. They were favourably received by the native princes, 
from whom they purchased the land they required. The 
harbour, which was excellent, was prochumed a free port; and 
in the outset the happiest results were expected from the 
settlement.^ 

The arrival of the colonists took place in winter, when the 
air was cool and temperate; but with the summer returned the 
heat, and with the heat came the diseases of a tropical climate. 
Those who bad reported so favourably of the climate of Darien, 
had probably been persons who had only visited the coast 
during the healthy season, or mariners, who, being chiefly on 
shipboard, find many situations healthy which prove pestilential 
to Eimopcans residing on shore. The health of the settlers, 
accustomed to a cold and mountainous country, gave way fast 
under the constant exhalations of the sultry climate, and even 
a more pressing danger than disease itself arose from the scarcity 
of food The provisions which the colonists had brought from 
Scotland were expended, and the country afforded them only 
such supplies as could be procured by the precarious success of 
hfibing and the chase. 

This must have been foreseen; but it was never doubted 
that ample supplies would be procured from the English 
provinces in North America, which afforded great superabund' 
ance of provisions, and from the West India colonies, which 
always possessed supcrfiuitics. It was bore that the enmity of 
the King and the English nation met the unfortunate settlers 
most unexpectedly, and moat severely. In North America, and 
in the West India islands, the most savage pirates and buconiera, 

1 •• The news of tboir settlement in the iathmiu of Darien srriTed at 
Edinbargh on the 25th March 1699, and was celelrmted with the most 
extravagant rejoicings. Thanks were publicly oSered np to God in all 
the churches of the city. At a public graduation of students, at which 
the magistrates is their fomialities attended, the Professor of Philosophy 
prcnoanced a harangue in favour of that settlement, the legality of which, 
against all other pretenders, was maintained in their printed theses; and 
it aeems even to have been a common eubject of declamation from the 
pnlpit.*'*—A jutot. 
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men who might be temed cncTnics to the human race, and had 
done deeds which seemed to exclude them from intercourse with 
mankiud, had nevcrthclesa found repeated refuge,—had been 
permitted to refit their squadrons^ and, eupplicil with every 
means of koc]>iiig the sea, had set sail in a condition to commit 
new murders aud piracies* But no such relief was extended 
to the Scottisli colonists at Darien, though acting under a 
charter from their sovereign, an<l establishing a peaceful colony 
according to the law of nations, and for the universal benefit of 
mankind 

The governors of Jamaica, Barbadocs, and New York, pub¬ 
lished proclamations, sotting forth, that whereas it had been 
signified to them (the governors) by the English Secretary of 
State, that his Majesty was unacquainted with the purpose and 
design of the Scottish settlers at Darieu (which was a poaitive 
falsehood), aud that it was coutrary to the peace entered into 
with his Majesty's allies (no European power having complained 
of it), and that tho governors of the said colonies had been 
commanded not to aflbrd them any assistance; therefore, they 
did strictly ch&ige the colonists over whom they presided, to 
hold DO correspondenoo with the said Scots, and to give them 
no assistance of arms, ammunitioo, provisions, or any other 
necessary whatsoever, either by themselvea or any others for 
them; as those transgressing the tenor of the proclamation 
would answer the breach of bis M^esty's commands at their 
highest peril. 

These proclamations were strictly obeyed; and every species 
of relief, not only that which counttymen may claim of their 
felloW'Subjects, and Christians of their fellow-Christians, but 
such ns the vilest criminal has a right to demand, bcctiuse still 
holding the same human shape with the community whose laws 
be has offended—the mere supply, namely, of sustenance, the 
meanest boon granted to the meanest beggar,—was denied to 
the colonists of Darien* 

Famine aided the diseases wliich swept them off in large 
numbers y smd undoubtedly they, who thus perished for want 
of the provisions for which they were willing to pay, were as 
much murdered by King William’s Government as if they bad 
been shot in the snows of Olencoa The various miseries of 
the colony became altogether intolerable, and after waiting for 
assistance eight months, by fiu* the greater part of the ad> 
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venturers having diudf the miserable remainder abandoned the 
settlement. 

Shortly after the ilepartiire of the first colony, nnother body 
of thirteen hundred men, wlio had been sent out from Scotland, 
arrived at Darien, under the hope of finding their friends in 
health, and the settlement prosperous. This reinforcement 
suffered by a bad ))a8sagc, in wliicb one of their ships was lost 
and several of their numl>er died. They took |)osscssion of the 
deserted settlement with sad anticipations, and were not long 
in experiencing the same miseries which bad destroyed and dis* 
persed their predecessors. Two months after, they were joined 
by Campbell of Finab, with a thin! body of three hundred men, 
chictly from bis own Highland estate, many of whom had served 
under him in Flanders, where he had acquired an honoumblc 
military reputation. It was time the colony should receive 
such military support, for in addition to their other diilicultieB, 
they were now threatened by the Spaniards. 

Two years had elapeed since the colonisation of Darieu had 
become matter of public discussion, and notwithstanding their 
feverish jealousy of their South American settlements, the 
Spanianls had not mode any remonstrance against it. Nay, so 
close and intimate was the King of Spain's friendship with King 
William, that it seems possible he might never have done so, 
unless the coloidsts bad been disowned by their sovoreigti, as 
if they bad been vagabonds and outlaws. But finding the 
Scottish colony so treated by tbeir Prince, the Spaniards felt 
themselves invited in a manner to attack it, and not only lodged 
a remonstrance against the settlement with the English Cabinet, 
but seized one of the vessels wrecked on the coa^^t, confiscated 
the ship, and made the crew prisoners. The Darien Company 
sent an address to the King by the hands of Lord Basil 
Hamilton, remonstrating against this injury; but William, who 
studied every means to discountenance the unfortunate scheme, 
refused, under the most ftivolous pretexta, to receive the 
petition. This became so obvious that the young nobleman 
determined that the address should reach the Koyal hands in 
season or out of season, and taking a public opportunity to 
approach the King as he was leaving the saloon of audience, he 
obtruded himself aud the petition upon bis notice, with more 
bluntness than ceremony. ^^That young man is too bold," 
Bud William; but, doing justice to Loi^ Basirs motive^ be 
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presently added,—a man can be too bold in the cause of 
Ills country.” 

The fate of the colony now came to a crisis. The Spaniards 
had brought from the I^ucific a force of sixteen hundred men, 
who were stationed at a place called Tubucantce, waiting the 
arrival of an armament of eleven ships, with troops on board, 
destined to att;u:k fort St. Andrew. Captain Campbell, who, 
by the unanimous consent of the settlers, was chosen to the 
supreme military coniinand, marched against them with two 
hundred men, sur]>rised and stormed their camp, and dispersed 
their army, with considerable slaughter. But in rctuming 
from hU successful expedition he bad the mortification to loam 
that the Spanish ships had arrived before the harbour, disem* 
burked their troops, and invested the placa A desperate 
defence was maintained for six weeks; until loss of meu, want 
of uin munition, and the approach of famine, compclli^ the 
colonists to an honourable surrender. The survivors of this 
unhappy settlement were so few, and so much exhausted, that 
they were unable to weigh the anchor of the vessel, called the 
Jiising Suny in which they were to leave the fatal shore, without 
assistaucc from the conquering Spaniards. 

Thus ended the attempt of Darien, an enterprise splendid 
In itself, but injudicious, because far beyond the force of the 
adventurous little nation by which it was uudertaken. Paterson 
survived the disaster, and, even when all was over, endeavoured 
to revive the scheme by allowing the English tliree-fourths in 
a new Stock Com])ar»y. But national auiinositios were too high 
to suffer his proposal to be listened ta He died at an advanc^ 
age, poor and neglected. 

Tlio failure of this favourite project, deep sorrow for the 
numbers who had fallen, many of whom were men of birth and 
blood, the regret for pecuniary losses which threatened national 
bank]iiptcy, and indignation at the manner in which their 
charter had been disregarded, all at once agitated from one end 
to the other a kingdom which is, to a proverb, proud, poor, and 
warm in their domestic attachments. Nothing could be heard 
throughout Scotland but the language of grief and of resent' 
ment. Indemnification, redress, revenge, were demanded by 
every mouth, and each hand seemed ready to vouch for the 
justice of the claim. For many yean no such univenal feeling 
bad occupied the Scottish nation. 
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King William remained indilTcrent to all complaints of liard* 
ship and petitions of redrces, unlcBs when he showed bimsolf 
irritated hj the importunity of the BupplicantSi and hurt at 
being obliged to evade what it was impossible for him, with 
the least semblance of justice, to refuse. The motives of a 
Prince, naturally just and equitable, and who, himself the Pre¬ 
sident of a great trading nation, knew well the injustice which 
he was committing, seem to have been, first, a reluctance to 
disoblige the King of Spmn, but, secondly, and in a much 
greater degree, what William miglit esteem the political necessity 
of sacrificing the interests of Scotland to the jealousy of England, 
a jealousy equally unworthy and impolitic. But what is uigust 
can never be iu a true sense necessary, and the sacrifice of 
principle to circumstances will, in every sense, and in all cases, 
be found as unwise as it is unworthy. 

It is, however, only justice to William to state, that though 
in the Darien affair he rcfiiaed tiie Scots the justice which was 
unquestionably their due, be was nevertbeless the only person 
in either kingdom who proposed, and was anxious to have carried 
into execution, an union between the kingdoms, as the only 
effectual means of preventing in future such subjects of jealousy 
and contention. But the prejudices of England os well as 
Scotland, rendered more inveterate by this unhappy quarrel, 
disappointed the King’s wise and sagacious overture. 

Notwithstanding the interest In her welfare which King 
WilUam evinced, by desiring the accomplishment of a union, 
the people of Scotland could not forget the wrongs which they 
had received eonceming the Darien project; and thdr sullen 
resentment showed it^lf in every manner, excepting open 
rebellion, during the remainder of his reign. 

In this humour Scotland became a useless possession to the 
Ring. William could not wring foom that kingdom one penny 
for the public service, or, what he would have valued more, one 
recruit to carry on his continental campaigns. These hostile 
feelings subsisted to a late period. 

William died in 1702, having for aix years and upwards 
survived his beloved consort Queen Maiy. This great King’s 
memory was, and is, justly honoured in England, as their 
deliverer from slavery, civil and religious, and is almost canon¬ 
ised by the Protestants of Ireland, whom he rescued from 
subjugation, and elevated to supremacy. But in Scotland, bis 
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services to church aud state, thot^h at least equal to those 
which he rendered to the sister countries, were in a considerable 
degree obliterated by the infringement of her national rights 
on several occasions. Many persons, as well ns your grand¬ 
father, may recollect that on the 6th of November 1788, when 
a full century had elapsed after the Revolution, some friends 
to constitutional liberty proposed that the return of the day 
should be solemnised by an agreement to erect a monument 
to the memory of King William, and the services which he had 
rendered to the British kingdoms. At this period an anony¬ 
mous letter appeared in one of the Edinburgh newspapers, 
ironically applauding the undertaking, and proposing as two 
subjects of the entablatar*^, for tbo b.'ute of the projected column, 
the massacre of Glencoe, and the distresses of the Scottish 
colonists at Darien. The proposal was abandoned as soon as 
this insinuation was made public.* You may observe from this 
how cautious a monarcb should be of committing wrong or in¬ 
justice, however strongly recommended by what may seem 
political necessity; since the recollection of such actions cancels 
the sense of the most important natioual services, as in Scrip¬ 
ture it is said, “ that a dead fly will pollute a rich and costly 
unguent.” 

James II. died only four mouths before his son-in-law 
William. The King of France proclmmed James’s son, that 
unfortunate Prince of Wales, bom in the very storm of the 
Revolution, as William’s successor in the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; a step which greatly irritated the three 
nations, to whom Lotus seemed by this act disposed to nominate 
a sovereign. Anne, the sister of the late Queen Mary, ascended 
the throne of these kingdoms, according to the provision made 
at the Revolution by the legislature of both nations. 

‘ See a copy of tbU jeu ittprU ia the ScuU Magasine of Novembo 
1788. 
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CHAPTER LX 

Reiyn Queen Anne—Slate of Parlies in Scotland—English Act oj 
Suecessim — Oirposition to it in Scotland, and Ad of StcurUy— 
Trial and Kj-eetUion of Cajrtain Urten—The Union 

Contemporary Sovereign. —France % Lmii!, XIV. 

1702 — 1707 

At the period of Queen Anne’s acoesaon, Scotland was divideil 
into three pnrties. These were, first, the Whigs, staunch 
fuTOurers of tlie Revolution, in the former reign called William- 
ites; Bccondly, the Tories, or Jiicebite.<t, attached to the late 
King; and thirdly, a party sprung up iu consequence of the 
gener^ complaints arising out of the Dnricn adventure, who 
associated themselves for asserting the rights and inde]»eiidcnce 
of Scotland. 

This latter associatiou comprehended several men of talent, 
among whom Fletcher of Saltoun, alreaily mentioned, was the 
most distinguished. They professed that, providing the claims 
and rights of the country were ascertained and secured against 
the encroaching influence of England, they did not care whether 
Anne or her brother, the titular Prince of W-oles, was called to 
the throne. These statesmen called themselves tiie Country 
Party, as embracing exclusively for their object the interests 
of Scotland alone. This party, formed upon a plan and principle 
of political conduct hitherto unknown in the Scottish Par¬ 
liament, was numerous, bold, active, and eloquent; and as a 
critical period had arrived in which the measures to be taken 
in Scotland must necessarily greatly affect the united empire, 
her claims could no longer be treated with indifference or 
neglect, and the voice of her patriots disregarded. 

The conjuncture which gave Scotland new consequence was 
as follows:—When Queen Anne was named to succeed to the 
English throne, on the death of her sister Mary and hrother-in- 
law William HI, she bad a family. But the young Duke of 
Gloucester, the last of her children, bad died before her 
accession to the crown, and there were no ho^x :8 of bor having 
more; it became, therefore, necessary to make provision for 
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the succcBsion to the crown wliea the new Queen should die. 
The titular Prince of Wales, son of the abdicated James, was 
undoubtedly the next heir; but he was a Catholicj bred up in 
the court of France, iuliuritiiig ail the extravagant claims, and 
probably the arbitrary Bcntiincuts, of bis father; and to call 
him to the tbroue would be in all likelihood to undo the 
settlement between king and people which had taken place 
at the Revolution. The English legislature, therefore, turne<l 
their eyes to another descendant of King Jutiics VL, namely 
Sopliia, the Electrees Dowager of Hanover, grand-daughter of 
James the Fmt of England and Sixth of Scotland, by the 
marriage of his daughter, Elisal>etli, with the Prince Palatine. 
This Princeas was the nearest l^rotestaut heir in blood to 
Queeu Anne, supposing the claitns of the eon of James 11. 
were to be passed over. She was a Protestant, and would 
necessarily, by accepting the crown, l)ecome bound to maintain 
the civil and religious rights of the nation, as settled at the 
Revolution, upon which her own right would be dependent. 
For these weighty reasons the English Parliament p^xesed an 
Act of Succession, settling the crown, on the failure of Queen 
Aunc and her issue, upon the Princess Sophia, Electresa 
Dowager of Hanover, and her descendants. This act, most 
important in its purport and consequeneoa, w;is passed in 
June 1700. 

It became of the very last importance to Queen Anne^s 
administration to indtice, if posKiblc, the le^slation of Scotland 
to settle the crown of that Ungdom on the same series of heirs 
to which that of England was destined. If, after the death of 
Queen Anne, the Scottish nation, instead of uniting in cbooS' 
ing the Elcctrcss Sophia, should call to the crown the titular 
Prince of Wales, the two kingdoms would again be separated, 
after having been under the same sway for a century, and all 
the evils of mutual hostilities betwixt the two extremities of 
the island, encouraged by the alliance and assistance of France, 
must again distract Great Britain. It became necessary, there^ 
fore to try every species of persuasion to prevent a consequence 
fraught with so much mischief. 

But Scotland was not in a humour to be either threatened 
or soothed into the viem of England on this important ooca- 
siom The whole party of Anti-Bevolutionlsts, Jacobites, or, 
•8 they called themselves, Cavaliers, although they tbou^t it 
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pindeiit far the i^scnt to submit to Queen Atmei entertained 
strong hopes that she herself was farourable to the succession 
of her brother after her own death; while their principles 
dictated to them that the wrong, as they termed it, done to 
James IL, ought as speedily as possible to be atoned for by 
the restoration of bis son. They were of course directly and 
violently hostile to the proposed Act of Succession in &vout 
of the Electrcss Sophia. 

The Countiy Party, headed by the Duke of Hamilton and 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, oppos^ tliis Act for different reasons. 
They resolved to take this favoarable opportunity to diminish 
or destroy the ascendency which hod been exercised by England 
respecting the affairs of Scotland, and wldch, in the case of 
Darien, had been so unjustly and unworthily employed to 
thwart and disappoint a nation^ scheme. Tliey determined 
to obtain for Scotland a share in the plantation trarle of 
England, and a freedom from the restrictions imposed by the 
English Navigation Act, and other regulations ena/^ted to 
secure a monopoly of trade to the English nation. Until these 
points were determined in favour of Scotland they resolved 
they would not agree to pass the Act of Succession, boldly 
alleging, that unless the rights and privileges of Scotland were 
to be respected, it was of little consequence whether she chose 
a king from Hanover or Saint Germains. 

The whole people of Scotland, excepting those actually 
engaged in the administration, or expecting favours from the 
court, resolutely adopted the same sentiments, and seemed 
resolved to abide all the consequences of a separation of the two 
kingdoms, nay, of a war with England, rather than name the 
Klectreas Sophia sw&xsaoT to the crown, till the country was 
admitted to an equitable portion of those commercial privileges 
which England retained with a tenadous grasp. The criBiB 
seemed an opportunity of Heaven’s sending to give Scotland 
consequence enough to insist on her rights. 

With this detennined purpose the country party in the Scot¬ 
tish Parliament, instead of adopting, as the English ministers 
eagerly desired, the Protestant Act of Succession, proposed a 
measure called an Act of Security. By this it was provided, 
that in case of Queen Anne’s death without children, the whole 
power of the crown should, for the time, be lodged in the 
Scottish Parliament, who were directed to choose a lucoessor 
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of the Koyal line and Protestant religioiL But the choice was 
to be made with this special rescnration, that the person so 
chosen sbonld take the throne only under such conditions of 
gOTemment as should secure^ from English or foreign influence, 
the honour and independence of the Scottish crown and nation. 
It was further stipulated, that the same person should be 
incapable of holding the crowus of both kingdoms, unless the 
Scottish people were admitted to share with the English the full 
benefits of ti^e and uavigatiom That the nation might assume 
an appearance of strength necessary to support such lofty pro* 
tensions, it was provided by the same statute, that the whole 
men in Scotland capable of beating arms should be trained to 
tic use of them by monthly drills; and that the influence of 
England might expire at the same time with the life of the 
Queen, it was provided that all comndssions of the ofli<^^rB of 
state, as well as those of the military employed by them, 
should cease and loee efi'ect so soon as Anne's death took place. 

This formidable act, which in fact hurled the gauntlet of 
defiauce at the far stronger kingdom of England, was debated 
in the Scottish Parliament, clause by clause, and article by 
article, with the utmost fierceness and tumult *^We were 
often," says an eyewitness, ** in the form of a Polish Diet, with 
our swords in our hands, or at least our hands on our swords.” 

The Act of Security was carried in Parliament by a decided 
majority, but the Queen's commissioner refused the Royal assent 
to BO violent a statute. The Parliament, on their part, would 
grant no supplies, and when such were requested by the members 
of administration, the hall rung with the shouts of Liberty 
before subsidy!" The Parliament was adjourned amidst the 
mutual discontent of both Ministers and Opposition. 

The dispute betwixt the two nations was embroiled during 
the recess of Parliament by intrigues. Simon Fraser of Beaufort, 
afterwards Lord Lovat, had undertaken to be the agent of 
France in a Jacobite conspiracy, which he afterwards discovered 
to Government, involving in his accusation the Duke of 
Hamilton and other noblemen. The persons accused defended 
themselves by alleging that the plot was a mere pretext, devised 
by the Duke of Queensberry, to whom it had been discovered 
by Fraser. The English House of Peeru, in allusion to this 
genuine or pretended discovery, passed a vote that a dangerous 
plot had existed in Scotland, and that it had its origin in the 
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desire to ovortiirov tbc Protestant succession in that nation. 
This resolatioD was highly resented by the Scots, being 
considered as an unautljorJskl interference, on the part of the 
English peers, with the concenis of another kingdouL Every¬ 
thing seenied tending to a positive rupture between the sister 
kingdoms; and yet, my dear chUd, it was from this state 0 / 
things that the healing measure of an incorporating Union 
hnally took its rise. 

In the veiy diflicult and critical conduct which the Queen 
had to oltfcrve betwixt two high-spirited nations, whose true 
interest it was to enter into the strictest friendship and alliance, 
but wliofio irritated passions for the present breathed nothing 
but animosity, Anne had the good fortune to be assisted by the 
wise counsels of Godolphin, one of the most sagacious and 
profound ministers who ever advised a crowned head. By his 
recommendation, tlic Queen proceeded n}x>n a plan wliich, while 
at first sight it seemed to widen the breacli between tlio two 
nations, was in the end to prove the means of compelling both 
to lay aside their mutual prejudices ond animosities. The 
scheme of a Union w&s to be proceeded upon, like that of 
breaking two spirited horses to join in drawing the same yoke, 
when it is of importance to teach them, that by moving in unison, 
and at an equal pace, the task will be easy to tlicm both. 
GodolpUin’s first advice to the Queen was, to suffer the Scottish 
Act of Security to pass. Tbc English in their superior wealth 
and importance had for many years looked with great contempt 
on the Scottish nation, as compared with themselves, and were 
prejudiced against the Union, as a man of wealth and imiH>rt- 
auce might be against a match with a female in an inferior 
rank of society. It was necessary to change this feeling, and 
to show plainly to the Euglish people that, if the Scots wxre 
not allied with them in intimate friendship, they might prove 
dangerous enemies. 

The Act of Security finally passed in 1704, having, accord¬ 
ing to Godolpbin’s advice, received the Queen’s assent; and 
the Scottish Parliament, as the provisions of the statute bore, 
immediately began to train their countrymen, who have alw^ays 
been attached to the use of arms, and easily submit to military 
discipline. 

The effect of these formidable preparations was, to arouse 
the Euglish from their Indiflerence to Scottish affairs. Scotland 
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might be poor^ but her aumeroiis levies, under sanction of the 
Act of Security, were not the less formidable. A sudden 
inroad on Ncwc^^tle, as in the great Civil War, would distress 
London by ioten*upting the coal trade j and whatever might 
1)6 the event, the proRj)cct of a civil war, as it might be termed, 
after such a duration of peace, was doubtful and dangerous. 

The English Parliament, ^crcforc, showed a mixture of re- 
sentraent tempered with a desire of conciliation. They enacted 
regulations against the Scottish trade, atid ordered the Border 
towns of Newcastle, Berwick, and Carlisle to be fortified and 
garrisoned; hut they dceliued, at the same time, the proposed 
measure of inquiring couceming the person who advised the 
Queen to consent to the Act of Security. In abstaining from 
this, they piiid respect to Scottish independence, and at the 
same time, by em()owcriug the Queen to nominate Commissioners 
for a Union, they seemeti to hold out the olive branch to the 
sister kingdom. 

While this lowering hurricane appeared to be gathering 
darker and darker betwixt the two nations, an incident took 
place which greatly inllamed their mutual resentment. 

A Scottish fibip,^ cqtiipped for a voyage to India, had Ix^en 
seized ami detained in the Thames, at the instance of the 
English East India Comjiany. The Scots were not in a humour 
to endure this; and by way of reprisal, they took possesBion of 
a large English vessel trading to India, called the Worc^ster^ 
which had been forced into the Firth of Forth by unfavourable 
weather. There was something sufipicloua about this vessel. 
Her men were numeroiLS, and had the air of pirates. She was 
better provided with guns and ammunition than is usual for 
vessels fitted out merely for objects of trade. A cipher was 
^ound among her papers, for corresponding with the owners, as 
if upon secret and dangerous business. All these mysterious 
circumstances seemed to intimate that the Worreiter^ as was 
not uncommon, under the semblance of a trader, hod been 
equippe<l for the purpose of exercising, when in remote Indian 
latitudes, the profession of a bucauier or pirate. 

One of the seamen belonging to this shij), named Haines, 
having been ashore with some company, and drinking rather 
freely, fell iuto a fit of melancholy, an effect which liquor pro¬ 
duces on some constitutions, and in that humour told those who 
^ The AnnandcU, belonging to the AMcaa Company. 
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were present, that it is a wonder bis captain and crew were not 
lost at sea, conaidering the wickedness wldch had been done 
aboard that ship which was lying in the roadstead. Upon these 
and Bimiliur hints of something doubtM or illegal, the Scottisli 
authorities imprieoned the officers and sailors of the JTorce^ter, 
and examined them rigorously, in order to discoyer what the 
expressions of their shipmate referred to. 

Among other persons interrogated, a black slave of the 
captain (surely a most suspicious witness) told a story, that the 
TTorcerter, during their late voyage, had, upon the Coromandel 
oosst, near Calicut, engaged, and finally boarded and captured 
a vessel bearing a red fiag, and manned with English, or Scotch, 
or at least with people speaking the English language; that 
they had thrown the crew overboard, and disposed of vessel 
and the cargo to a native merchant TItis account was in some 
degree countenanced by the surgeon of the IForcester, who, in 
confirmation of the slaveys story, said, that being on shore in 
a harbour on the coast of Malabar, be beanl the discharge of 
great guns at sea; and saw the Worce!>Ur^ which had been out 
on a cruise, come in next morning with another vessel under hei 
stern, which he understood was afterwards sold to a native 
merchant Four days afterwards be went on board the Wor- 
cesUr, and finding her decks lumbered with g(K)ds, made some 
inquiry of the crew how they had come by them, but was 
checked for doing so by the mate, and desired to confine him* 
self to his own business. Further, the surgeon stated, that he 
was culled to dress the wounds of several of the men, but the 
captain and mate forbade him to ask, or the patients to answer, 
how they came by their hurts. 

Another black servant, or slave, besides the one before men¬ 
tioned, had not himself seen the capture of the supposed ship, 
or the death of the crew, but bad been told of it by the first 
informer, shortly after it had happened. I^astly, a Scottish 
witness declared that Green, the captain of the vessel, had shown 
him a seal bearing the arms of the Scottish African and Indian 
Company. 

This story was greatly too vague to have been admitted to 
credit on any occasion when men’s minds were cool and their 
judgments unprejudiced. But the Scottish nation was almost 
frantic with resentment on the subject of Darien. One of the 
vessels belonging to that unfortnnate Company, called the 
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Rising Sun^ and commandod by Captain Robert Drummond, 
bad amisaing for some time; and it *was received as india- 
putable truth that this must have been the ves&el taken by the 
Worcester, and that her maater and men had been murdered, 
according to the black slave’s declaration. 

Under this cloud of prejudice, Green, vith his mate and 
crew, fifteen men in all, were brought to trial for their lives. 
Three of these unfortunate men, Linstead, the supercargo’s mate, 
Bnickley, the cooper of the Woreexter^ and H^es, whoso gloomy 
hints gave the fimt suspicion, are said to have uttered doclara- 
tiona before trial, confirming the tnith of the charge, and admit¬ 
ting that the vessel so seised upon was the RUing Sun^ and 
that Captain Robert Drummond and his crew were the persona 
murdered in the course of that act of piracy. But Haines seems 
to have laboured under attacks of bypochondiia, which acme- 
times induce men to suppose themselves spectators and accom* 
pliccB in crimes which have no real existence. Lm8t6a<l, like the 
surgeon May, only spoke to a hearsay story, and that of Bruckley 
was fur from being clear. It will hereafter l)e shown, that if 
any ship was actually taken by Green and his crew, it could 
not be that of Captain Drummond, which met a different fate. 
This makes it probable that these confessions were made by the 
prisoners only in the hope of saving their own lives, endangered 
by the fury of the Scottish people. And it is certain that none 
of these declarations were read, or produced as evidence, in court, 
nor were those stated to have made them examined as witnesses. 

The trial of Green and his crew took place before the High 
Court of Admiralty; and a jury, upon tlie sole evidence of the 
black slave,—for the rest was made up of suggestions, insinua¬ 
tions, and reports, taken from hearsay,—brought in a verdict 
of guilty against Green and all his crew. The Government 
were disposed to have obtained a reprieve from the crown for 
the prisoners, whose guilt was so very doubtful; but the mob 
of Edinburgh, at all times a fierce and intractable multitude, 
arose in great numbers, and demanded their lives with such an 
appearance of uncontrollable fury, that the authorities became 
intunidated and yielded* Captain Green himself, Madder bis 
first mate, and Simpson the gunner, were dragged 
to Leith, loaded by the way with curses and execra- 
tioni, and even struck at and pelted by the furious 
populace; and finally executed in terms of their sentenoe, 
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denying with their last breath the crime wliich they were 
accused of. 

The ferment in Scotland w.'ia somewhat appeased by this 
act of vengeance, for it has no title to be called a deed , of 
justice. The remainder of Green’s crew were dismissed after a 
long imprisonmeDt, during the course of which cooler reflection 
induced doubts of the validity of the sentence. At a much 
later period it appeared that, if the h.vl committed 

an act of piracy upon any vessel, it could not at least liave been 
on the Rising Sun^ which slup had been cast away on the 
ialaud of Madagascar, when the crew were cut oif by the 
natives, excepting Caj^taio Dnimmond himself, whom Drury, 
an English seaman in similar circumstances, found alive upon 
the island.^ 

This unhappy affair, in which the Scots, by their precipitate 
and unjust procedure, gave the deepest oflencc to the English 
nation, tended greatly to increase the mutual pr^udiccs and 
animosity of the people of both countries against each other. 
But the vciy extremity of their mutual enmity inclined wise 
men of both nations to be more disposed to submit to a Union, 
with all the iuconvenicnccs and difficulties which must attend 
the progress of such a measure, rather than that tho two 
divisions of the same island should again engage in intestine 
war. 

The principal obstacle to a Union, so f;vr as England was 
concerned, lay in a narrow*minded view of the commercial 
interests of the nation, and a fe^ir of the loss which might 
accrue by admitting the Scots to a share of their plantation 
trade and other privileges. But it was not difficult to show, 
even to tho persons most interested, that public credit and 
private property would suffer immeasurably more by a war 
with Scotland than by sacrificing to peace and unity some 
share in the general commerce. It is true, the opulence of 
England, the command of men, the many victorious troops 
which she then had in the field, under the best commanders 
in Europe, seemed to ensure final victory, if tho two nations 
should come to open war. But a war with Scotland was always 
more easily begun than ended; and wise men saw it would be 
better to secure the friendship of that kingdom by an agrees 

^ This, however, eupposee Drory's Adveatiarei in Madagascar to be a 
genaine inodoction, of which there may be donbu. 
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ment ou the basis of mutual advantage, than to incur the risk 
of invading, and tho final necessity of securing it as a con¬ 
quered country, by means of forts and garrisons. lu the one 
case, Scotland vrould become an integral part of the empire; 
and, improving in the arts of peaceful indizstry, must neces¬ 
sarily contribute to the prosperity of England. In the case 
suppo^cHl she must long rcmam a discontented and disaffected 
province, in which the exiled family of James II. and his allies 
tho French would always find friends and correspondents. 
English statesmen were therefore desirous of a union. But 
they stipulated that it should be of the nio^^t intimate kind; 
such as should free England from the great inconvenience 
aiising from the Scottish natiiui possessing a separate legisla¬ 
ture and constitution of her own: and in order to blend her 
interests indelibly with tliose of England, they demanded that 
the supreme power of the state should be reposed in a Parlia¬ 
ment of the united countries, to which Scotland might send a 
certain proportion of members, but which should meet in the 
English capital, and be of course more immediately under the 
influence of English counsels and interests. 

The Scottisli nation, on the other hand, which hod of late 
become very sensible of the benefits of foreign trade, were 
extremely desirous ol' a federative union, which should admit 
them to the commercial advantages which they coveted. But 
while tlicy grasped at a share in the Englisb trade, they 
dc^^ired that Scotland should ret^n her rights as a separate 
kingdom, making os heretofoie her own laws, and adopting her 
own public measures, uncQ]i trolled by the domination of Eng¬ 
land. Here, therefc^re, occurred a preliminary i)oint of dispute, 
which was necessarily to be settled previous to the further 
progress of the treaty. 

In order to adjust the character of the proposed Union-treaty 
in this ami other particulars, commissioners for both kingdoms 
were appointed to nmke a preliminary inquiry, and report upon 
the articles whieb ought to be adopt^ as the foundation of the 
measure, and which report was afterwards to be subjected to 
the Legislatures of both kingdouis. 

The English and Scottish coinmissiunera being both chosen 
by the Queen, that is, by Godolphin and the Queen’s ministers, 
were indeed taken irom difTerent paities, but carefully selected, 
so as to preserve a majority of those who could be reckoned 

48 
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upon BA friendly to the treaty, and who would be sure to do 
their utmost to remove such obstacles as might arise in the 
discussion. 

I will briefly tell you the result of these numerous and 
anxious debates. The Seottisli commissioners, after a vain 
struggle, were coiDi)elIed to submit to an incorporating Union, 
OB that which alone would ensure tho purposes of combining 
England and Scotland into one single nation, to be governed in 
its political measures by the same Parliament. It was agreed 
that in contributiug to the support of the geiicnd expenses of 
the kingdom, Scotland should pay a certain proportion of tuxes, 
which were adjusted by calculation. But in consideration that 
the Scots, whose revenue, though small, was unencumbered, 
must thereafter become liable for a share of the debt which 
England had incurred since the Revolution, a hirgc sum of 
ready money was to be advanced to Scotland as an equivalent 
for that burden; which sum, however, was to be repaid to 
England gradually from the Scottish revenue. So far all went 
on pretty well between the two sets of commissioneis. The 
English statesmen also consented, with no great scruple, that 
Scotland should re tun her own national Presbyterian Church, 
her own system of civil and municipal laws, which is in many 
impoitant respects totally different from that of England, and 
her own courts for the administration of justice. The only 
addition to her judicial establishment was the erection of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, to decide in fiscal matters, and 
which follows the English forms. 

But the treaty was nearly broken off when the English 
announced, that, in the Farliameat of the United Kingdoms, 
Scotland should only cqjoy a representation oqual to one- 
thirteonth of the wltole number. The proposal was received 
by the Scottish commissioners with a burst of surprise and 
indignatiou. It was loudly urged that a kingdom resigning her 
ancient independence, should at least obtain in the great national 
council a representation becuiug the same proportion the popula- 
tioD of Scotland did to that of England, which was one to six. 
If tliis rule, which scorns the fairest that could be found, had 
been adopted, Scotland would have sent sixty-six members to 
the united Parliament. But the English refused peremptorily 
to consent to the admission of more than forty^five at the very 
uihiost; and the Scottish comouseiooerB were bluntly and decis' 
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irely informed that the; must either acquiesce in thie proposal, 
or declare the treat; at an end. With more prudence, perhaps, 
than spirit the majorit; of the commissionera chose to yield 
the point rather than run the risk of frustrating the Union 
entirely. 

The Scottish Peerage were to presenre all the other privileges 
of tlieir rank; but their right of sitting in Parliament, and 
acting as hereditary legislators, was to bo greatly limited. 
Only sUtecn of their number were to enjoy seats in the British 
House of Lords, and these were to be cltosen by election from 
the whole body. Such peers as were amongst the number of 
commissioners were induced to consent to this degradation of 
their order by the assurance that they tbcmsclves should be 
created British peers, so as to give them personally, by charter, 
the right which the sixteen could only acquire by election. 

To smooth over the di&jcultiee, and reconcile the Scottish 
commissioners to tlie conditions which appeared hard to them, 
and above all, to afibrd them some compensation for the odium 
which they were certain to incur, they were given to understand 
that a considerable sum out of the equivalent money would be 
secured for their especial use. We might have compassionated 
these statesmen, many of whom were able and eminent men, 
had they, from the sincere conviction that Scotland was under 
the necessity of submitting to the Union at all events, accepted 
the terms which the English commmBioners dictate. But 
wheu they united with the degradation of their country the 
prosp^nit of obtaining personal wealth and private emoluments, 
we cannot acquit them of the chaigo of having sold their own 
honour and that of Scotland. This point of the treaty was 
kept strictly secret; nor was it fixed how the rest of the equiva¬ 
lent was to be disposed o£ There remained a disposable fund 
of about three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, which was 
to be bestowed on Scotland in indemnification for the losa^ of 
Darien, and other gratuities, uj)on which all those members of 
the Scottish Parliament who might be inclined to sell thw 
votes, and whose interest was worth purchasing, might fix their 
hopes and expectations. 

When the articles agreed upon by the commissioners as the 
basis of a Union wore made public in Scotland, it became plain 
that few suffrages would be obtained in &voui of the measnre, 
save by menaces or bribery, unless perhaps from a very fewj 
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^iio, casting their eyes far beyond the present timei couBiderod 
the uniting of the island of Britain as an object which could 
not be purchased too dearly. The people in general l)ad 
awaited} in a state of feverish anxiety^ the nature of the pro¬ 
positions on which this great national treaty was to rest; hut 
even those who had ex])cctcd the least fivourable terms were 
not prepared for the rigour of the conditions which had been 
adopted, and the ])roinu]gation of the articles gave rise to the 
most general expressions, not only of 4iiscontent} but of rag(^ 
and fury against the proposed Union. 

There wsw indeed no party or body of men in Scotland who 
saw their liopes or wishes realised in the plan adopted by the 
commissioners. I will show you, in a few w^ords, their several 
causes of dissatisfaction. 

The Jacobites saw in the proposed Unimi an ell'cctual l>ar 
to the restoration of the Stewart family. If the treaty wns 
adopted} the two kingdoms min^t oecossarily be govcrue^l by 
the Boglisb act, settling the suuce&siou of the crown on the 
Electresa of Hanover. They were therefore n'^olved to opj>o8C 
the Union to the utmost. The Episcopal (.Icrgy could hardly 
be said to have Iiad a 6e]>arate interest f^rom the Jarol^iteS} and, 
like them, dreaded the change of successioD which must take 
place at the death of Queen Anne. The Highland chic& alsO} 
the most zealous and formidable portion of the Jacobite inter¬ 
est, anticipated in the Union a decay of their own patriarchal 
power. They remembered the times of Cromwell, who bridled 
the Highlands by garrisons filled with soldiers, and i’orosaw 
that when Scotland came to be only a part of the British 
nation, a large standing army, at the constant command of 
Govern meet, must gradually suppress the warlike independence 
of the clans. 

The Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland, both clergy 
and laity, were violently opposed to the Union, from the natural 
apprehension that so intimate an incorporation of two nations 
was likely to end in a uniformity of worship, and that the 
hierarchy of England would, in that case, be extended to the 
weaker and poorer country of Scotland, to the destruction of 
the present establishment This fear seemed the better founded 
AS the Bishops, or Lords Spiritual of the English House of 
Lords, formed a considerable portion of what was proposed to 
be the legisiature of both kingdoms; so that Scotland, in the 
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event of the Union taking place, must, to a certain eitcnt, fall 
under the dominion of prelates. These apprchensionB extended 
to the Camcronians themselves, who, though having so many 
reasons to dread the restoration of the Stewarts, and to favour 
the Protestant succi^ssion, looked, nevertheless, on the proposed 
Union as almost a worse evil, and a still further departure 
from the engagements of the Solcino League and Covenant, 
which, forgotten by all other parties iu the nation, was still 
their professed rule of action. 

The nobility and barons of the kingdom were alarmed, lest 
they should be deprived, after the example of England, of those 
territorial jurisdictions and privilegec^ which preserved their 
feudal influeuce j while, at the same time, the transference of 
the scat of government to London must necessarily be accom* 
panied with the abolition of many posts and places of honour 
and profit connected with the administration of Scotland os a 
separate kingdom, and which were naturally bestowed on her 
nobility and gentry. The Oovemment, therefore, must have 
so much less to pve away, the men of influence so much less 
to receive; and those who might have expected to hold situa¬ 
tions of power and authority in their own country while inde¬ 
pendent, were likely to lose hj the Union both power and 
patronage. 

The i)er8ons who were interested in commerce complained 
that Scotland was only tantalh^ by a treaty which held out 
to the kingdom the prospect of a free trade, when, at the same 
time, it subjected them to all the English burdens and duties, 
rmsing the expenses of commerce to a height which Scotland 
afforded no capital to defray; so that the apprehension became 
general that the Scottish merchants would lose the separate 
trade which they now possessed, without obtaiuing any benefi¬ 
cial share in that of England. 

Again, the whole b^y of Scottish tradespeople, artisans, 
and the like, particularly those of the metropolis, foresaw that, 
in consequence of the Union, a large proportion of the nobility 
and gentry would be withdrawn from their native country, some 
to attend their duties in the British Parliament, others from 
the various motives of ambition, pleasure, or vanity, which 
induced persons of comparative wealth to frequent courts, and 
reside in capitals. The consequences to be apprehended were, 
that the Scottish metropolis would be deserted by all that were 
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wealthy and noble, and deprived at once of the conaideratioD 
and advantages of a capital; and that the country must auffor 
in proportion, by the larger proprietors ceasing to reside on their 
estatea, and going to spend their rente in England. 

These were evils apprehended by particular classes of men. 
But the loss and disgrace to bo eustained by the ancient king¬ 
dom, which had so long defended her liberty and independence 
against England, were common to idl her children; and should 
Scotland at this crisis voluntarily surrender her rank among 
natione, for no immediate advanta^ that could be anticipated, 
excepting such as might be obtained by private individuals, who 
had votes to sell, and consciences that permitted them to traffic 
in such ware, each inhabitant of Scotland must have his share 
in the apprehended dishonour. Perhaps, too, those felt it most 
who, having no estates or wealth to lose, claimeil yet a share, 
with the greatest and the richest, in the honour of their common 
country. 

The feelings of national pride were inflamed by those of 
national prejudice and resentment The Scottish people com- 
pluned that they were not only required to surrender tbclr public 
rights, but to yield them up to the veiy nation who bad been most 
malevolent to thorn in all respects; who bad been their constant 
enemies during a thousand years of almost continual war; and 
who, even since they were united under the same crown, had 
shown, in the massacre of Glencoe, and the disasters of Darien, 
at what a slight price they held the lives and rights of their 
northern neighbours. The hostile measures adopted by the 
English Parliament,—tbmr declarations against the Scottish 
trade,—their preparations for war on the Border—^were all 
cmsomstances which envenomed the animosity of the people of 
Scotland; while the general training which hdd taken place 
under the Act of Security made them eonfident in their own 
military strength, and disposed to stand their ground at ail 
hazards. 

Moved by anxiety, doubt, and apj^rebension, an unprece¬ 
dented confluence of people, of every rank, sex, and age, 
thronged to Edinburgh from all comers of S<^tland, to attend 
the meeting of the Union Parliament, which met 3d October 
1706. 

The Parliament was divided, generally speaking, into three 
parties. The first was compost of the courtiers or followers 
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of Goremment determlued at all events to carry throi^;h the 
Union, on the terms proi) 08 ed by the Oommiseiuners. This, 
party was led by the Duke of Quecnsbcrry, Lord High Com¬ 
missioner, n person of talents and accomplisluncuts, and great 
political address, who had filled the highest situations during 
the last reigns. Ho was assisted by the Earl of Mar, Secretary 
of State, who was suspected to be naturally much disposed to 
favour the exiled family of Stewart, but who, sacrificing his 
political principles to love of power or of emolument, was 
deeply concerned in the underhand and private management by 
which the Union was canying through. But the most active 
agout in the treaty was the Viscount Stair, long left out of 
administration ou account of his share in the scandalous massacre 
of Glencoe and the affair of Darien. He was raised to an earl¬ 
dom in 1703, and was highly trusted and employed by Lord 
Godolpbiu and the English administration. This celebrated 
statesman, now agmn trusted and employed, contributed greatly 
by his address, eloquence, and talents, to accomplish the Union, 
and gained on that account, from a great m^ority of his dis¬ 
pleased countrymen, the popular nickname of the Curse of 
Scotland. 

The party opposing the Union consisted of those who were 
attached to the Jacobite interest, joined with the Country 
Party, who, like Fletcher of Saltoun, resisted the treaty, not on 
the grouuds of the succession to tho crown, but as destructive 
of the national independence of tiie kingdom. They were 
headed by the Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer of Scotland, 
an excellent speaker, and admirably qualified to act as the head 
of a party in ordinary times, but possessed of such large estates 
as rendered him unwilling to take any decisive steps by which 
his property might be endangered. To this it seems to have 
been owing, that tho more decided and effectual measures, by 
which alone the Union treaty might have been defeated, 
though they often ecemed to gain his approbation for a time, 
never had bis hearty or effectual support in the end. 

There was a third party, greatly smaller than either of the 
others, but which secured to themselves a degree of consequence 
by keeping together, and affecting to act independently of the 
rest, from which they were termed the Squadrdne Volintc. 
They were headed by the Marquis of Tweeddale, and consisted 
of the members of an administration of which the Marquis bad 
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been the head, but which were turned out of office to make wa; 
for the Duke of Quecufiberry and tlie present ruling party- 
These discontented politicians were neither favourcre of the 
Court which had dismissed tlicm nor of the op|>osltion party. 
To speak plainly, in a case where tlieir countiy demauded of 
them a decisive opinion the Squadrdne seemed to liave waited 
to see what course of conduct would best serve their own in¬ 
terest. We shall presently see that they were at last decided 
to support the treaty by a reooncilintiou with the court. 

The unpopularity of the proposed measure throughout 
Scotland in general was soon made evident by the temper of 
the people of Kdinburgh. The citizens of the better class 
oiclaimed against the favourers of the Union, as willing to 
surrender the sovereignty of Scotland to her ancient rival, 
whilst the populace stated the same idea in a manner more 
obvious to their gross capacities, and cried out that the Scottifib 
crown, sceptre, and sword, were about to be transferred to 
England as they had been in the time of the usurper, Edward 
Longshanks. 

On the 23d October the popular fury was at its height. 
The people crowded together in the High Street and Parlia¬ 
ment Square, and greeted their representatives as friends or 
enemies to their country, according as they opposed or favoured 
the Union. The Commissioner was bitterly reviled and liootcd, 
while, in the evening of the day, several hundred persons 
escorted the Duke of HamUton to his lodgings, encouraging 
him by loud buzsas to stand by the cause of national independ¬ 
ence. The rabble next assailed the house of the Lord Provost, 
destroyed the windows, and broke open the doom, and threatened 
him with instant death as a favourer of the obnoxious treaty. 

Other acts of riot were committed, which were not ulti¬ 
mately for the advantage of the antUUnioDist, since they 
were assigned as reasons for introducing strong bodies of troops 
into the city. These mounted guard in the prindpal streets; 
and the Commissioner dared only pass to bis coach through 
a lane of soldiers under anns, and was then driren to his 
lodgings in the Canongate amidst repeated volleys of stones 
and roars of execration. The Duke of Hamilton continued to 
have his escort of shouting apprentices, who attended him 
home every evening. 

But the posting of the guards overawed opposition both 
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within and without the Pailiament; and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the opixsitiou party, tlint it was an encroach¬ 
ment both on the privileges of the city of Edinburgh and of the 
Parliament itself, the hall of meeting continued to be siurounded 
by a military force. 

The temper of the kingdom of Scotland at large was equally 
unfavnurablo to the treaty of Union with that of the capital. 
Addressee against the measure w'cre poured into the House 
of Parliament from the several shires, counties, burghs, towns, 
and parishes. Men, otherwise the most opposed to each otiier, 
Whig and Tory, Jacobite and Williamite, Presbyterian, Epis¬ 
copalian, and Camcrouian, all agreed in expresBing their detest¬ 
ation of the treaty, and imploring the Estates of Parliaincut to 
supjKirt and preserve entire the sovereignty and independence 
of the crown and kingdom, with the rights and privileges of 
Parliament, valiantly maintained through so many ages, so that 
the succeeding generations might receive them unimpaired; in 
which good seuse tlie petitioners ofl'ered to concur with life 
and fortune. While addresses of this description loaded the 
table of the Parliament, the promoters of tiie Union could only 
procure from a few persons in the town of Ayr a single 
address in favour of the measure, which was more than over¬ 
balanced by one of an opposite tendency, signed by a very large 
minority of the inhabitants of the same burgh. 

The Unionists, secure in their triumphant m^orities, treated 
these addresses with scorn. The Duke of Argyle said they 
were only fit to be made kites of, while the Earl of Marchmont 
proposed to reject them as seditious, and, as be alleged, got up 
coUusively, and expressing the sense of a party rather than of 
the nation. To this it was boldly answered by Sir James 
Eoulis of Colinton, that, if the authenticity of the addresses 
were challenged, be had no doubt that the parties subscribing 
would attend the right honourable House in person, and enforce 
their petitions by their presence. This was an alarming 
suggestion, and ended the debate. 

Amongst these addresses against the Union, there was one 
fhim the Commissioner of the Oeneral Assembly, which was 
supposed to speak the sentiments of most of the clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland, who saw great danger to the Presby¬ 
terian Church fVom the measure under deliberation. But mu^ 
of the heat of the clergy's opposition was taken off by the Parlia- 
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meut’B parsing an act for the security of the Church of Scotland 
as by law established at the Rerolution, and making this declara¬ 
tion an integral })art of tlie treaty of Union. This cautionary 
measure seems to have been deemed sufficient; and although 
some presbyteries sent addresses against the Union, and many 
ministers continued to preach violently on the subject, yet the 
great body of the clergy ceased to vex themselves and others with 
the alarming tendency of the measure, so far as religion and 
church discipline were concerned. 

The Cameroniaus, however, remuned unsatisfied, and not 
having forgotten the impression which their arms had produced 
at the time of the Kevolution, they conceived that a similar 
crisis of public affairs had again arrived, and required their active 
interference. Being actuaUy embodied and possessed of arms, 
they wanted nothing save hardy and daring leaders to have en¬ 
gage them in actu^ hostilities. They were indeed so earnest 
in opp) 08 ing the Union, that several hundi'eds of them appeared 
in formal array, marched into Dumfries, and, drawing up in 
military order around the cross of the town, solemnly burnt the 
articles of Union, and published a testimony, declaring that the 
Commissioners who adjusted them must have been either silly, 
ignorant, or treacherous, if not all three, and protesting, that if 
an attempt should be ma<le to impose the treaty on the nation 

force, the subscribers were determined that they and their 
companions would not become tributaries and bond slaves to 
their neighbours, without acquitting themselves as became men 
and Christians. After publishing this threatening manifesto 
the assembly dispersed. 

This conduct of the Cameronians led to a formidable con¬ 
spiracy. One Cunningham of Eckatt, a leading man of that 
sect at the time of the Revolution, afterwards a settler at 
Darien, offered his services to the heads of the opposition party, 
to lead to Edinburgh such an army of Cameronians as should 
disperse the Parliament braak off the treaty of Union. 
He was supported by money and promises, and encouraged to 
collect the sense of the country on the subject of his proposal 

This agent found the west country ripe for revolt, and ready 
to join with any others who might take arms against the 
Government on toe footing of resistance to the treaty of Union. 
Cunningham required that a body of the Athola Iffighlanders 
should secure the town of Stirling, in order to keep the oom 
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muBication opeo between the Jacobite chiefs and the army of 
western insurgents, whom lie himself was in the first instance 
to command. And bad this design taken effect, the party which 
had suffered so much during the late reigns of the Stewarts, 
and tho moiuitaineers who had been found such ready agents in 
oppressing them, would have been seen united in a common 
cause, BO strongly did the universal hatred to the Union over¬ 
power all other party feelings at this time. 

A (lay was named for the proposed insurrection in the west, 
on which Cunningham aifinued be would be able to assemble at 
Hamilton, which was assigned os the place of rendezvous, seven 
or eight thousand men, all having guns and swords, several 
(lundred witli muskets and bayonets, and alK>ut a thousand 
on horseback; with which army he proposed to march instantly 
to Edinburgh, and disperse the Parliament The Highlandera 
were to rise at the same time; and there can be little doubt 
that the countiy in general would have taken arms. Their 
first efforts would probably have been successful, but the final 
event must have been a bloody renewal of the wars between 
England and Scotland. 

The Scottish Government were aware of the danger, and em¬ 
ployed among the Camcronians two or three agents of their own, 
particularly one Her of Kerslaud, who possessed some heredi¬ 
tary influence among them. Tho persons so employed did not 
venture to crems the humour of the people, or argue in favour 
of the Union; but they endeavoured in various ways to turn 
the suspicion of the Cameronians upon the Jacobite nobility 
and gentry, to awaken hostile recollections of the persecutions 
they had undergone, in which the Highlanders had been willing 
actors, and to start other causes of jealousy among people who 
were more influenced by the humour of the moment than any 
reasoning which could be addressed to them. 

Notwithstanding the underhand practices of Eersland, and 
although Cunuingham himself is said to have been gained over 
by the Qovenunent, the scheme of rising went forward, and 
the day of rendezvous was appointed j when the Duke of 
Hamilton, either reluctant to awaken the flames of civil war, 
or doubting the strength of Eckatt’s party, and its leader’s 
fidelity, sent messengers into the west country to countermand 
and postpone the intended insurrection; in which be so far 
snooeeded, that only four hundred men appeared at the render 
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TOUB, instead of twice as many thousands; and thcsc^ finding 
their purpose frustrated, dispersed peaceably, 

Another danger which threatened the Goyemment passed 
as easily orer. An address against the Union Lad been jto- 
posed at Glasgow, w'here, as in erery place of UD})ortanc6 In 
Scotland, the treaty was highly unpopidar. The magistrates, 
acting under the directions of the l^rd Adrocate, endeavoured 
to obstruct the proposed petition, or at least to resist its being 
expressed in the name of the dty. At this feverish time there 
was a natioual fa:<t appointed to be held, and a popular preacher 
made choice of a text from Ezra viiL 21, ‘^Tben 1 pro- 
clmmed a fast there, at the river of Ahava, that we might 
afflict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right way for 
tis and for our little ones, and for all our substance,” Address¬ 
ing himself to the people, who were already sufficiently irritated, 
the preacher told them that prayers would not do, addresses 
would not do—prayer was ind<^ a duty, but it must be 
seconded by exertions of a very different nature; wherefore,” 
he concluded, ^*up, and be valiant for the city of our God,” 

The populace of the dty, taking this as a direct encourage¬ 
ment to insurrection, assembled in a state of uproar, attacked 
and dispersed the guards, plundered the houses of the citixona, 
and seized what arms they could find; in short, took possession 
of the town, and had everybod/s life and goods at their mercy. 
No person of any consequence appeared at the bead of these 
riotem; and after having put themeelves under the command 
of a mechanic named Finlay, who had formerly been a serjeant, 
they sent small parties to the neighbouring towns to invite 
them to follow their example. In this they were unsuccessful; 
the proclamations of Parliament^ and the adjournment of the 
rendezvous appointed by the Camerouians, having considerably 
checked the disposition to insurrection. In short, the Glasgow 
riot died away, and the insuigcnte prevented bloodshed by 
disposing quietly; Finlay and another of their leaders were 
seized by a party of dragoons from Edinburgh, conveyed to 
that dty, and lodged in the castle. And thus was extinguished 
a hasty fixe which might otherwise have occasioned a great 
conflagration. 

To prevent the repetition of such dangerous examples as 
the rendezvous at Hamilton and the tumults at Glasgow, the 
Parliament came to the resolution of suspending that clause 
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of the Act of Security which appointed general military musters 
throughout Scotland ; and enacted instead), that, in consideration 
of tlic tumults which bad taken place, all ossemlllDg iu arms, 
with<>ut the Queen’s special order, should be puniahed as an 
act of high treason. This being made public by proclamation, 
put a stop to future attempts at risiug. 

The project of breaking off the treaty by violence being now 
wholly at an end, those who opposed the measure determiued 
u^)on a more safe and moderate attempt to frustrate it. It was 
resolved that as many of the nobility, barons, and gentry of 
the realm as were hostile to the XJuion should assemble in 
Edinburgh, and join in a peaceful, but firm and personal 
remonsti'uncc to the Lord Commissioner, praying that the 
obnoxious measure might be postponed until the subscribers 
should receive an answer to a national address which they 
designed to present to the Queen at this interesting crisis. It 
was supposed that the intended application to the Commissioner 
would be so strongly support^, that either the Scottish 
Government would not venturo to favour a Union in the face 
of such general oppc'sition, or that the English ministcra them> 
selves might take the alarm, and become doubtful of the efficacy 
or durability of a treaty to which the bulk of Scotland 
seemed so totally averse. About four hundred nobles and 
gentlemen of the first distinction assembled in Edinburgh for 
the purpose of attending the Commissiouer with tlie proposed 
remonstrance; and an address was drawn up praying her 
Majesty to withdraw her countenance from the treaty, and to 
call a new Parliament. 

When the day was appointed for executing the intended 
plan, it was interrupted by the Duke of Hamilton, who would 
on no terms agree to proceed with it unless a clause was 
inserted in the address expressive of the willingness of the 
Bubscrihers to settle the succession on the House of Hanover. 
This proposal was totally at variance with the sentiments of 
the Jacobite part of those who supported the address, and 
occasioned great aud animated discussions among them, and 
considerable delay. In the meanwhile the Commissioner, 
observing the city unusually crowded with persons of condition, 
and obtaining information of the purpose for which so many 
gentlemen bad repaired to the capital, made an application to 
Parliament, setting forth that a convocation had been bald 
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in Edinburgh of various poraona, under pretence of requiring 
peiBonal answer b to their addresses to Parliament} which was 
like]; to endanger the public peace; and obtained a proclamation 
against any meetings under such pretexts during the sitting 
of Parliament} which he represent^ as both inexpedient and 
contrary to law. 

While the Lord Commissioner was thus strengthening his 
party, the Anti-Unionists were at discord among themselves. 
Tlie Dukea of Hamilton and Athole quarrelled on account of 
the interruption given by the former to the original plan of 
remonstrance; and the country guntlcmon who had attended 
on their summons returned home mortified, disappointed, and, 
as many of them thought, deceived by their leaders. 

Time was meanwhile flying fast, and Parliament, in 
discussing the separate articles of the Union, had reached the 
twenty-second, being that designed to fix the amount of the 
representation which Scotland was to possess in the British 
Parliament, and, on account of the inadequacy ol such repre¬ 
sentation, the most obnoxious of the whole. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who still was, or affected to be, 
firmly opposed to the treaty, now assembled the leaders of the 
opposition, and entieated them to forget all former errors and 
mismanagement, and to concur in one common effort for the 
independence of Scotland. He then proposed that the Marquis 
of Annandale should open their proceedings, by renewing a 
motion formerly made for the succession of the crown in the 
House of Hanover, which was sure to be rejected if coupled 
with any measure intemipting the treaty of Union. Upon this 
the Duke proposed that all the opposers of the Union, after 
joining in a very strong protest, shoold publicly secede from 
the Parliament; in which case it was likely, either that the 
Government party would hemtate to proceed further in a matter 
which was to effect such total changes in the constitution of 
Scotland, or that the English might become of opinion that 
they coidd not safely carry on a national treaty of such conse¬ 
quence with a mere &ct 2 on, or party of the Parliament, when 
deserted by so many persons of weight and influence. 

The Jacobites objected to this course of proceeding on 
account of the preliminary motion, which implied a disposition 
to call the House of Hanover to the succession, provided the 
UnioD were departed from by the Oorenunent. The Duke of 
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Hamilton replied, that as the propoeal was certain to be re¬ 
jected, it would draw with it no obligation on those by whom 
it was made. He said, that such an offer would destroy the 
argument for forcing on the Union, which bod eo much weight 
in England, where it was believed that if the treaty did not take 
place tlic kingdoms of England and Scotland would pass to 
different monarchs. He then declared fninkly, that if the 
English should not discontinue pressing forwoi^ the Union 
after the formal protestation and secession which he proposed, 
he would join with the Jacobites for calling in the son of 
James II., and was willing to venture as far os any one for 
that measure. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Duke of Hamilton was not 
serious in this proposal; and there seems to be little doubt 
that if the whole body opposing the Union had withdrawn in 
the manner proposed, the OommiAsioner would have given up 
the treaty, and prorogued U)e Parliament. But the Duke lost 
courage, on its being intimated to him, os the story goes, by 
the Lord High Commissioner, in a private interview, that bis 
Grace would be held pereonally responsible if the treaty of 
Union was interrupted by adoption of tbe advice which he had 
pveu, and that he should be made to suffer for it in his English 
proi^crty. Such at least is the general report; and such an 
interview could be managed without difficulty, as both these 
distinguished persons were lodged in the palace of Holyrood. 

Whether acting from natur^ instability, whether intimidated 
by the threats of Queensberry, or drea^g to encounter tbe 
difficulties when at hand, which he had despised when at a dis¬ 
tance, it is certain that Hamilton was the first to abandon the 
course which he had himself recommended. On the morning 
appointed for the execution of their plan, when the members 
of opposition had mustered all their forces, and were about to 
go to Piifliament, attended by great numbers of geutlcmen and 
citizens, prepared to assist them if there should be an attempt 
to arrest any of their number, they learned that the Duke of 
Hamilton was bo much afflicted with the toothache that be 
could not attend the House that morning. His friends hastened 
to his chambers, and remonstrated with him so bitterly on 
this oondoct that he at length came down to tbe House; 
but it was only to astonish them by asking whom they bad 
pitched upon to present their protestation. They answered, 
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with extreme surprise, that they had reckoned on his Grace, as 
the person of the first rank in Scotland, taking tlie lead in the 
measure which he hml liimself proposci The Duke persisted, 
however, in rofiisiDg to expo£>e himself to the displctisure of the 
court hy being foremost in defeating their favourite measure, 
but ofiered to second any one whom the party might appoint to 
offer the protest During this altercation the business of the 
day was so far advanced that the vote was put and carried on 
the disputed article respecting the representation, and the 
opportunity of carrying the scheme into effect was totally lost. 

The members who bod hitherto opposed the Union being 
thus three times disappednted in their measures by the unex¬ 
pected conduct of the Duke of Hamilton, now felt themselves 
desertoil and betrayed. Shortly afterwards, most of them retired 
altogether from their attendance on Parliament; and tbose who 
favoured the treaty were suffered to proceed in their own way, 
little encumbered cither by remonstrance or opposition. 

Almost the only remarkable change in the articles of the 
Union, besides that relating to church government, was tnedo 
to quiet the minds of the common people, disturbed, os I have 
alrc^y mentioned, by minourB that the Scottish regalia were to 
bo sent into England. A special article was iusertixl into the 
treaty, declaring that they should on no occasion be removed 
from Scotland. At the same time, lest the sight of these 
symbols of national sovereignty should irritate the jealous feel¬ 
ings of the Scottish people, they were removed from the public 
view, and secured in a strong chamber, called the Crown-room, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, where they remained so long in 
obscurity that their very existence was generally doubted. 
But his Majesty King George IV. having directed that a 
commission should bo issued to search after these venerable 
relics, they were found (4th Feb. 1818) in safety in the place 
where they had been deposited, aud are now made visible to 
the public under proper precautions. 

It had been expected that the treaty of Union would have 
met with delays or alterations in the English Parliament. But 
it was approved of there, after very little debate, by a large 
msyority; and the exemplification or copy was sent down to be 
registered by the Scottish Parliament This was done on the 
2fitb March; and on the 22d April the Parliament of Scot¬ 
land adjourned for ever. Seafield, the Chancellor, on an 
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occasion which every Scotsmao ought to have considered aa a 
melancholy one, behaved himself with a brutal levity, which in 
more patriotic times would have cost him his life on the spot, 
and said that there was an end of an auld sang/^ 

On the 1st of May 1707 the Union took place, amid the 
dejection and despair which attend on the downfall of an ancient 
state, and under a sullen expression of discontent that was far 
from promising the course of prosperity which the treaty finally 
produced. 

And here I must point out to you at some length that, 
though there never could be a doubt that the Union in itself 
was a most desirable event, yet by the erroneous mode in 
which it was pushed on and opposed by all parties concerned, 
such obstacles were thrown in the way of the benefits it was 
calculated to produce as to interpose a longer interval of years 
betwixt the date of the treaty and the national advantages 
arising out of it, than the term spent uy the Jews in the 
wilderness ere they attained the promised land. In both cases 
the frowardness and passions of men reyected tbe blessings 
which Providence held out to them. 

To imderstand this, you must know that while the various 
plans for interrupting the treaty were agitated without doors, 
the debates in Parliament were of tbe moat violent kind. It 
resembled,’^ said an eye-witness, not the strife of tongues, but 
the clash of arms; and tbe hatred, rage, and reproach which 
we exhausted on each other seemed to be those of civil war 
rather than of political discussion.” Much talent was displayed 
on both sides. The promoters of the Union founded their 
a^ments not merely on the advantage, but the absolute 
necessity, of associating the independence of the two nations 
for their mutual honour and defence; arguing that otherwise 
they must renew the scenes of past ages, rendered dreadful by 
the recollection of three hnndr^ and fourteen battles fought 
between two kindred nations, and more than a million of men 
slain on both sides. Tbe ima^iimiy sacrifice of independent 
sovereignty was represented as being in reality an escape from 
the petty tyranny of their own provincial aristocracy, and a 
most desirable opportunity of having the ill-defined and worse 
administered government of Scotland blended with that of a 
nation the most jealous of her rights and liberties which the 
world ever saw. 


49 
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While the Umonists pointed ont the general utility of the 
amalgamation of the two nations into one» the opposition dwelt 
on the immediate disgrace and degradation whi(^ the measure 
must iDstantly and cert^nly impoee on Scotland, and the distant 
and doubtful nature of the adyantagcs which she was to 
deriTe from it 

Lord Belhaven, in a celebrated speech, which made the 
strongest impression on the audience, declared that he saw, 
in prophetic vision, the peers of Scotland, whose ancestors had 
raised tribute in Engird, now walking in the Court of 
Bequests like so many English attorneys, laying aside their 
swords lest self-defence should be called murder; he saw the 
Scottish barons with their lips padlocked, to avoid the penalties 
of unknown laws; he saw the Scottish lawyers struck mute 
and confounded at being subjected to the intricacies and 
technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence; he saw the 
merchants exdudcd from trade by the English monopolies; the 
artisans ruined for want of custom; the gentry reduc^ to 
indigence; the lower ranks to starvation and beggary. But, 
above all, my lord,” continued the orator, I think I see our 
ancient mother Cdedonia, like Csssar, sitting in the midst of 
our senate, ruefully looking round her, covering herself with 
her Royal mantle, awaiting the &tal blow, and breathing ont 
her last with the exclamation, ‘And thou too, my sou I ’ ” 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest impression on the 
House, until the effect was in some degree dispelled by Lord 
Marchmount, who, rising to reply, said he too had been much 
struck by the noble lord’s vision, but that be conceived the 
exposition of it might be given in a few words. I awoke, 
and behold it was a dream.” But though Lord Belhaven’s 
prophetic harangue might be termed in one sense a vision, it 
was one which continued to exist for many years; nor was it 
until half a century had passed away that the Union began to 
produce those advantages to Scotland whidi its promoters had 
fondly hoped, and the fruits of which the present generatiou 
has BO fully reaped. We must seek in the temper of the various 
parties interested in carrying on and concluding this great 
treaty, the reasons which for so many years prevented the 
incalculable benefits which it was expected to bestow, and 
which have been since realised. 

The first, and perhaps most fatal error, arose out of the oon 
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duot and feelings of the English, who were generally incensed 
at the conduct of the Scots respecting the Act of Security, and 
in the precipitate execution of Green and his compamons, whom 
their countrymen, with some reason, regarded aa men murdered 
on a vague accusation, merely because they were Englishmen. 
This, indeed, was partly true; but though the Scots acted 
cruelly, it should have l^n considered that they had received 
much provocation, and were in fact only revenging, though 
rashly and unjustly, the injuries of Darien and Glencoe. But 
the times were unfavourable to a temperate view of the subject 
in either country. The cry was general throughout England, 
that Scotland should be conquered by force of arms, and secured 
by ganisone and forts, as in the days of Cromwell Or, if she 
was to be admitted to a Union, there was a general desire on the 
part of tbo English to compel her to receive terms as indifferent 
as could be forced upon an inferior and humbled people. 

These were not the sentiments of a profound statesman, and 
could not be those of Godolphin. He must have known that 
the mere fact of accomplUhing a treaty could no more produce 
the cordial and intimate state of unity which was the point he 
aimed at, than the putting a pair of quarrelsome hounds into 
the same couples co^d reconcile the animals to each other. It 
may therefore be supposed that, loft to himself, so great a poli¬ 
tician would have tried, by the most gentle means, to reconcile 
Scotland to the projected measure; that he would have been 
studious to efface everything that appeared humiliating in the 
surrender of national independence; would have laboured to 
smooth those difficulties which prevented the Scots ftom ongag- 
ing in the English trade; and have allowed her a more adequate 
representation in the national Parliament, which, if arranged 
according to her proportioD of public expenses, would only have 
made the inconsiderable addition of ^teen members to the 
House of Commons. In fine, the English mmister would prob¬ 
ably have endeavoured to arrange the treaty on such terms of 
advantage for the poorer country as should, upon its being 
adopted, immediately prove to the Scots, by its effects, that it 
was a measure they ought for their own s^^es to have desired 
and concurred in. In this manner the work of many years 
would have been, to a certain degree, anticipated, and the two 
nations would have felt themselves united in interest and in 
affection also, soon after they bad become nominally one people 
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Whaterer England might have sacrificed in this way, would have 
been gained by Great Britain of which England must necessarily 
be the predominant part, and as such must always receive the 
greatest share of benefit by whatever promotes the good of the 
whole. 

But though Godolphin’s wisdom might have carried him to 
such conclusions, the passions and prejudices of the Fnglish 
nation would not have permitted him to act upon them. They 
saw, or thought they saw, a mode of bringing under subjection 
a nation which had been an old enemy and a troublesome friend; 
and they, very impolltically, were more desirous to subdue Scot¬ 
land than to reconcile her. In this point the English states* 
men committed a gross error, though rendered perhaps inevitable 
by the temper and prejudices of the nation. 

The Scottish supporters of the Union might, on their part, 
have made a stand for better terms on behalf of their country. 
And it can scarcely be supposed that the English would have 
broken ofi* a treaty of such importance either for the addition 
of a few members or for such advantages of commerce as Scot¬ 
land might reasonably have demanded. But these Scottish 
GommiBsioneTB, or a large part of them, bad unhappily negotiated 
so well for themselves, that they had lost all right of interfering 
on the part of their country. We have already explained the 
nature of the equivalent, by which a sum of four hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, or thereabouts, advanced at this time by England, 
but to be repaid out of the Scottish revenue within fifteen years, 
was to be distributed in the country, partly to repay the losses 
Bustled by the Darien Company, to pay arrears of public 
salaries in Scotland, most of which were due to members of 
the Scottish Parliament: and finally, to satisfy such claims of 
damage arising out of the Union as might be brought forward 
by any one whose support was worth having. 

The distribution of this money constituted the charm by 
which refractory Scottish members were reconciled to the Union. 
I have already mentioned the sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
which was peculiarly apportioned to the commissioners who 
originally Imd the basis of the treaty. I may add there was 
another sum of twenty thousand pounds, employed to secure to 
the measures of tfaecoi^ the party called the Squadrdne Volinte. 
The account of the mode in which this last sum was distri¬ 
buted has been published; and it may be doubted whether the 
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desoendanto of the coble lords and hoocuiable gentlemen who 
accepted this gratification would be more shocked at the general 
fact of their ancestoiB being corrupted, or scandalisad at the 
paltry amount of the bribe. One noble lord accepted of bo low 
a sum as eleycn guineas; and the bargm was the more bard, 
as ho threw his religion into the bargain, and from Catholic 
turned Proteatant to make his Tote a good one. 

Other disgraceful gratuities might be mentioned, and there 
were miuiy more which cannot be traced The treasure for 
making g^ the equiTalent was sent down in wi^ons from 
England, to bo deposited in the castle of Edinburgh; and nerer 
surely was so valuable an importation received with such marks 
of popular indignation. The dragoons who guarded the wains 
were loaded with eiecnitions, and the carters, nay, e?en their 
poor horflos, were uearly pelted to death, for being accessary in 
bringing to Edinburgh the price of the independence of the 
kin^om. 

The public indignation was the more jost, that this large 
sum of money in fact belonged to tbe Scottish nation, being 
the compensation to be paid to them for undertaking to pledge 
their reTenue for a imrt of tbo English national debt So th^ 
in fact, the Parliament of Scotland was bribed with the public 
money belonging to ihoir own country, lii this way, Scotland 
herself was made to pay the price given to her legislaton for 
the sacrifice of her indopendcnca 

Tbe statesmen who accepted of these gratuities, under what^ 
ever name disguised, were marked by the hatred of the country, 
and did not escape reproach even in tbe bosom of their own 
families. The advant^e of their public services was lost by 
the general contempt which they had personally incurred. And 
here I may mention, that while conying on tbe intrigues which 
preceded tbe passing of the Union, those who favoured that 
measure were obliged to hold their meetings m secret and remote 
{daces of rendezvous, lest they should have been assaulted \fj 
the rabble. There was a subterranean apartment in tiie High 
Street (No. 177), called the Union Cellar,^ from its being one 
of their haunts; and the pavilion in the gardens belonging to 
tife Earl of Moray’s House, in the Conongate, was distinguished 
by tradition as having been used for this {raipose. 

1 This wu on the north sids of tbs Bigb Street, opposite fiuUi. 
Sqnsrs, now oocaptsd is bosinsa pruUset. 
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Men, of whom a majorit; bad thus been bought and soldi 
fozfeited every right to interfere in the terms which Englaud 
ineisted upon; and Scotland, therefore, lost that supp<^t 
which, had these statesmen been as upright and respectable as 
somo of them were able and intelligent could not have failed 
to be efficacious* But, despised by the English, and detested 
by their own country; fettered, as Lord Belhaven caressed it, 
by the golden chain of equivalents, the Unionists had lost all 
freedom of remonstrance, and had no alternative left save that 
of fulfilling the unworthy l>arga2n they had made. 

The OppoeitioD party also bad their share of error on this 
occasion. If they had emfJoyed a part of that zeal with which 
they vindicated the shadowy rights of Scotland’s independence 
(which, alter all, resolved itself into the title of being govemed 
like a province, by a viceroy, and by English influence, not 
the less predominant that it was indirect), in order to obtain 
some improvement in the more unfavourablo clauses of the 
treaty; if, in other words, they had tried to make a more 
advantageous agreement when the Union was under discussion, 
instead of attempting to break it off entirely, they might per- 
haps have gained considerable advantages for Scotland. But 
the greater part of tho anti-Unionists were also Jacobites; and 
therefore, far from desiring to render the treaty more unexcep* 
tionable, it was their object that it should be as odious to the 
people of Scotland as possible, in order that the universal dis¬ 
content excited by it might turn to the advantage of the exiled 
family. 

Owing to all these adveiBe circumBtanoos, the interests of 
Scotland were considerably n^ected in the treaty of Union; 
smd in consequence the nation, instead of regarding it as an 
identification of the interests both kingdoms, considered it 
as a total surrender of their independence, by their ffilse and 
corrupted statesmen, into the hand of their proud and powerful 
rival The gentry of Scotland looked on themselves as robbed 
of their natural consequence, and disgraced in the eyes of the 
country; the merchants md tradesmen li^t the direct commerce 
between Scotland and foreign countriee, without being, for a 
length of time, able to procure a share in a more profitable 
trade with the English colonies, although ostensibly laid open 
to them. The populace in the towns, and the peasants through* 
out the kingdom, conceived the most implacable dislike to the 
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treaty; foctioos, hitherto most bitterly opposed to each other, 
seemed ready to rise on the first opportuulty wLiub might occur 
for breakiug itand the cause of the Stewart family gained a 
host of new adhereuts, more from dislike to the Union than 
any partiality to the exiled prince. 

A long tniiu of dangers and difficulties was the consequence, 
which tore Scotland to pieces with civil discord, and exposed 
England also to much Buffering. Three rebellious, two of 
which assumed a very ol gnnin g character, may, in a great 
measure, be set down to the unpopularity of this great' national 
act; and the words, “ Prosperity to Scotland, and no Union/' 
is the favourite inscription to be found on Scottish sword 
Hades betwixt 1707 and 1746. 

But although the passions and pr^udices of mankind could 
for a time delay and interrupt the advantages to be derived 
from this most imporbtnt national measure, it was not the 
gracious will of Providence that, being thus deferred, they 
^ould be ultimately lost. 

The unfortunate insuiTection of 1746-46 entirely destroyed 
the hopes of the Scottish Jacobites, and occasioned the abolition 
of the hereditary jurisdictions and military tenures, which had 
been at once dangerous to the Oovemmeot and a great source 
of oppression to the subject. This, though attended with much 
individual soffering, was the final means of at once removing 
the badges of feudal tyranny, extinguishing civil war, and 
assimilating Scotland to the sister-country. After this period, 
the advantages of the Union were gradmdly perceived and 
folly experienced. 

It was not, however, till the accession of King George 
that the beneficial effects of this great national treaty were 
generally felt and recognised. From that period there was 
awakened a spirit of industry formerly unknown in Scotland; 
and ever since, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
incalculably to their mutual benefit, have been gradually for¬ 
getting former subjects of discord, and uniting cordially, as one 
people, in riie improvement and defence of the island whfoh 
they inhabit. 

This bapiy change from discord to friendship,—from war to 
peace, and from pover^ and distress to national prosperity,—was 
not attained without much peril and hazard; and ^ould 1 

^ Aooedsd to tbe tbrooo 1700. 
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continue these volumes, from the period of the Union to that 
of the Accession of George the Third, 1 can promise you the 
addition will be neither the least interesting nor the least useful 
of your Grandfather’s lahoors in your beha^. 


OHAPTKR LXI 

Mutual diilikt htmen ScoU and MnglUk-^Univertal IHscofUeni 
with the Union in Scotiand^ZHepatUion among oil 2'ariies to restore 
the Steu>art family^Edueation and Character of the Chevalier de 
SU Oeorg^ PromUe of Louis XIV* to support the elauna (f the 
Family of James Il^-^lnirigues <f the Jaedbits Emissaries 

CoNTRHroaAKy Soverrign.—/ ran^^; Louis XIV. 

Ws are now, my dear child, approaching a period more re- 
sembUng our own than those through which I have hitherto 
conducted you. In England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
men used the same language, possessed in a considerable degree 
the same habits of society, and lived under the same forms of 
government, which have existed in Britain down to the present 
day The Highlanders, indeed, retained their ancient manners; 
and although, from the establishment of forts and garrisons in 
their country, the laws had much more power over them than 
formerly, so that they could no longer break out into the same 
excesses, they still remained, in their dress, customs, manneis, 
and language, much more like the original Scots in the reign 
of Malcolm Canmore than the Lowlanders of the same period 
resembled their ancestors of the seventeenth century. 

But though the English and Lowland Scots exhibited little 
distinction in their mannerB and habits, excepting that those 
of the latter people indicated less wealth or refinement of luxury, 
there was no sympathy of feeling between them, and the recent 
measure of the Union bad only an effect resembling that of 
putting two quarrelsome dogs into the same couples, or two 
sullen horses into the same yoke. Habit may in course of 
time teach them to accommodate themselves to each other; 
but the first consequence of ihe compulsory tie which unites 
them is the feeling of aggravated bost^ty. 

The predominaot prqjudicee of the ^glish represented the 
Scots, in the language of the celebrated Dean Sirift, as a pooi^ 
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ferociouB, aud haughty people, deteating their English neigh- 
bouiB, and looking upon them as a species of Egjptians, whom 
it was not only lawfhl but conunendablo to plunder, whether 
by open robbery or secret address. The poverty of the North 
Britons, aud the humble aud patient labour by which individuals 
were fi’equcntly observed to emerge from it, made them the 
objects of contempt to the English; while, on the other hand, 
the irascible and turbulent spirit of the oatiou, aud a habitual 
uso of anus, exposed them to avereioD aud hatrciL This peculiar 
characteristic was, at the time of the Union, very general 
in Scotland. The Highlanders, you must remember, always 
carried weapons, aud if thought of at all by their southern 
neighbours, tliey must have been considered as absolute and 
irreclaimable savages. The Lowlanders were also used to arms 
at this period, for almost the whole Scottish nation hod 
been trained under the Act of Security; the population was 
distributed into regiments, and kept ready for action; and in 
the gloomy and irritated state of mind in which the ^ots bad 
been plac^ by the management of the Union treaty, they spoke 
of nothing more loudly and willingly than of war with Engird. 
The Eoglisb bad their especial reasons for disliking the Union. 
They did not, in general, feel flattered by the intimate con^ 
federacy and ideutification of their own rich country and civil* 
ised inliabitants with the boreal region of the north, and its 
rude and savage tribes. They were afraid that the craft and 
patient endurance of labour of the Scots would give them more 
than their share of the colonial trade which they had hitherto 
monopolised to themselves. 

Yet, though such was the opinion held by the English in 
general, the more enlightened part of the nation, remembering 
the bloody wars whi^ had so long desolated Britain in its 
divided state, dated from the Union an ora of peace and happiness 
to both countries; and looking &r into futurity, foresaw a 
time when the national prejudices, which for the present ran 
BO high, would die out or eradicated like the weeds which 
deface the labours of the agriculturist, and give place to plenty 
and to peace. It wus owing to the prevalenco of such feelings 
that the Duke of Queensberry, the principal negotiator of the 
treaty of Union, when he left Scotland for l^ndon after the 
measure was perfected, was received with the greatest distino* 
tioD in the English towns through which be passed. And 
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when he approached the neighbourhood of London, many of 
the members of the two Houses came to meet and congratulate 
a statesman who, but for the guards that surrounded him, 
would, during the progress of the treaty, have been destroyed 
by his countrymen in the streets of Edinburgh \ 

Id England, therefore, the Union bad its friends and parti* 
sans. Id Scotland it was regarded with an almost universal 
feeling of discontent and dishonour. The Jacobite party, who 
liad entertained great hopes of eluding the act for settling the 
kingdom upon the family of Hanover, beheld them entirely 
blighted; the Whigs, or Presbyterians, found themselves form* 
ing part of a nation in which Prelacy was an institution of 
the state ; the Country Party, who had nourished a vain but 
honourable idea of mmntmning the independence of Scotland, 
now saw it, with all its symbols of ancient sovei'eignty, sunk 
and merged under the government of England. All the different 
professions and classes of men saw each something in the obnoxi* 
ous treaty which affected their own interest. 

The nobles of an ancient and proud land, which they were 
wont to manage at their pleasure, were now stripped of their 
legislative privilege, unless in as far as exercised, like the rights 
of a petty corporation, by a handful of delegates j the smaller 
barons and gentry shared their humiliation, their little band 
of representatives being too few, and their voices too feeble, 
to produce any weight in the British House of Commons, to 
which a small portion was admitted. 

The clergy’s apprehension for their own system of church 
discipline was sensitively awakened, and their frequent warnings 
from the pulpit kept the terror of innovation b^ore their con¬ 
gregations. 

The Scottish lawyers had equal reason for alanm They 
witnessed what they considered as the degradation of their 
profession, and of the laws, to the exposition of which they had 
been bred up. They saw their supreme civil court, which had 
spumed at the idea of having their decrees reviewed even in 
the Parliament, now subjected to appeal to tbe British House 
of Peers; a body who could be expected to know little of law 
at all, and in which the Chancellor, who presided, was trained 
in the jurisprudence of another country. Besides, when the 
sceptre departed from Scotland, and the lawgiver no longer 
sate at her feet, it was likely that her municipal regulationi 
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bLouM be gradually aesimilated to those of Eogland, and that 
her lawyers should by degrees be laid aside and rendered useless, 
by the iutroduction of the institutious of a foreign country 
which were strange to their studies. 

The merchants and trading portion of Scotland also found 
grieTSUces in the Union peculiar to themselves. The privileges 
which admitted the Scuta into the colonial trade of England 
only represented the apples of Tantalus, so long as local prtgu- 
dices, want of stock, and all the dilhculticB incident to forcing 
capi^ into a new channel, or line of business, obstructed their 
benefiting by them. On the other band, they lost all the 
advantage of their foreign trade whenever their traffic became 
obstructed by the impoaition of English duties. They lost, at 
the same time, a beneficial though illicit trade with England 
itself, which took place in consequence of foreign commodities 
being so much cheaper in Scotland. Lastly, the establishment 
of two Boards of Customs and Excise, with the introduction of 
a shoal of officers, all Englishmen, and, it was said, frequently 
men of indifferent and loose character, was severely felt by the 
commercial part of a nation whose poverty had hitherto kept 
them tolerably free from taxation. 

The tradesmen and citizens were injured in the tenderest 
point, by the general emigration of &miliea of rank and condi¬ 
tion, who naturally went to reside in London, not only to 
attend their duties in Parliament, but to watch for those oppor¬ 
tunities of receiving favours which are only to be obtained by 
being constantly near the source of preferment ; not to mention 
numerous families of consequence who went to the metropolis 
merely for fashion’s sake. This general emigration naturally 
drain^ Scotland of the income of the non-residents, who ex¬ 
pended their fortunes among strangers, to the prejudice of those 
of their country folk who bad fonnerly lived by supplying 
them with necessaries or luxuries. 

The sgii<^tural interest was equally affected by the scarcity 
of money, which the new laws, the money drawn by cmigrante 
from their Scottish estates, to meet the unwonted expenses of 
London, the decay of external commerce and of inter^ trade, 
all confributed to produce. 

Besides these peculiar grievances which affected certain classes 
cr profresions, the Scots felt generally the degradation, as they, 
oonoeived it, of thmr country being rendered the subservient 
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ally of the state, oj' which, though infinitely more powerful, they 
bad resisted the efforts for the space of two thousand years. 
The poorest and meanest, as well as the richest and most noble, 
felt that he shared the national honour; and the former was 
even more deeply interested in preserying it untarnished than 
the latter, because he bad no dignity or consideration due to 
him personally or tndiyidually beyond that which belonged to 
him as a natiye of Scotland. 

There was, therefore, nothing save discontent and lamenta- 
tion to be heard throughout Si^tland, and men of every class 
vented their complaints against the Union the more loudly 
because their sense of personal grievances might be concealed 
and yet indulged under popular declamations concerning the 
dishonour done to the count^. 

To all these subjects of compliant there lay obvious answers 
grounded on the future benefits which the Union was calculated 
to produce, and the prospect of the advantages which have since 
arisen from it. But at the time immediately succeeding that 
treaty, these benefits were only the subject of distant and doubt¬ 
ful Bpecxdation, while the immediate evils which we have detailed 
were present, tangible, and certaia There was a want of 
advocates for the Union, as well as of arguments having im¬ 
mediate and direct cogency. A cou^derable number of the 
regular clergy, indeed, who did not share the feverish apprehen¬ 
sions of prelatic innovation, which was a bugbear to the major¬ 
ity of their order, concluded it was the sounder policy to adhere 
to the Union with England, under the sovereignty of a Protest¬ 
ant prince, than to bring back, under King James YZI., the 
evils in church and state whi<^ bad occasioned the downfall 
of his father. But by such arguments, the ministers who used 
them only lowered themselves in the eyes of the people, who 
petulantly I'eplied to their pastors that none had been more 
loud than they against the Union until they had got their own 
memses,^ glebes, and stipends^ assured to them; although, that 
being done, they were now contented to yield up the civfl rights 
of the Scottish monarchy, and endanger the stability of the 
Scottish Church. Their hearers abandoned the kirks, and 
refused to attend the religious ordinances of such clergymen as 
{hvoored the Union, and went in crowds to wmt upon the 
doctrines of those who preached against the treaty with the 

1 ‘Psnonagm. * An ^ ie$ Tithea 
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Bame seal with which they bad foraerly magDified the Covenant. 
Almost all the dUdenting and Cameronian miniaten were anti- 
Unionists, and some of the more enthusiastic were so peculiar!; 
vehement that, long aflcr the contnivei^ had fallen asleep, I 
have heard my grandfather Kiy (for your grondfather, Mr, Hugh 
littlgohn, h^ a grandfather in his time), that he had beard 
an old clergyman confess be could never bring his sermon, upon 
whatever subject, to a conclasion, without having what he 
called a Uaud^ that is a slap, at the Union. 

If the mouths of the clergymen who advocated the treaty 
were stopped by reproaches of personal interest, with far more 
justice wore thoee reproaches applies! to the greater part of the 
civil statesmen, by whom the measure had been carried through 
and completed. The people of Scotland would not hear these 
gentlemen so much as speak upon the great incorporating 
aUiance, for the accomplishment of which they had laboured so 
eSectu^y. Be tbe event of the Union what it would, the 
olyection was personal to many of those statesmen by whom it 
was carried through, that they ha<l preesed tbe destruction of 
Scottish independence, which it necessarily involved, for private 
and selfish reasons, resolving into tbe gratification of their own 
ambition or avarice. They were twit^ with the meanness of 
their conduct even in the Parliament of Britain. A tax upon 
linen cloth, the staple commodity of Scotland, having been pnv 
posed in the House of Commons, was resisted by Mr. Baillie of 
Jerviswood, and other Scottish members, favourers of the 
Union, until Mr. Harley, who bad been Secretary of State 
daring the treaty, stood np, and cut short tbe debate, by saying. 
Have we not bought the Scots, and did we not acquire a 
right to tax them 1 or for what other putpose did we give the 
equivalent Lockhart of Camwath arose in reply, and said, he 
was glad to bear it plainly acknowledged that the Union had 
been a matter of bargain, and that Scotland had been bought 
and sold on that memorable occasion ; but be was surprised to 
bear so great a manager in the traffic name the equivalents as 
the price, since the revenue of Scotland itself being burdened 
in relief of that sum, no price had been in fact paid, but what 
must ultimately be diacbaiged by Scotland from her own funds. 

The detestation of the treaty being for the present the ruling 
passion of tbe times, all other distinctioni of p^y, and even of 
religious opinions in Scotland, were laid aside, ^ a singula? 
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coftlition took place, in which Epiflcopaliaps, Presl^teruuiH, 
Caraliers, and many frienda of the Itevolution drowned all 
former hoBtility in the predominant ayersion to the Unicm. 
Even the CamGroniana, who now formed a powerful body in the 
state, retained the same aeal against the Union, when established, 
which had induced them to rise in arms against it while it was 
in progress. 

It was evident that the treaty of Union could not be abol¬ 
ished without a counter-revolution; and for a time almost all 
the inhabitant) of Scotland were disposed to join unanimously 
in the Eestoration, as it was called, of James the Second’s son 
to the throne of Ms fathers; and had his ally, the King o{ 
France, been hearty in his cause, or bis Scottish partisans more 
united among thomselves, or any leader amongst ^em possessed 
of distinguished talent, the Stewart family might have re¬ 
possessed themselves of their ancient domain of Scotland, and 
perhaps of England alsa To understand the circumstances hj 
which that hope was disappointed, it is necessary to look back 
on the history of James II., and to take some notice of the 
character and situation of his son. 

The Chevalier de Si George, as be was called by a con- 
ventioDsl name, which neither gave nor denied his Royal preten¬ 
sions, was that unfortunate child of James IL, whose birth, 
which ought in ordinary cases to have been the support of bis 
father’s throne, became by perverse chance the strongest incentive 
for pressing forward the Revolution. He lost his hopes of a 
kingdom, therefore, and was exiled from his native country, ere 
he knew what the words countiy or kingdom signified, and lived 
at the court of Si Germains, where Louis XIV. permitted 
his father to maintain a hollow pageant of Roydty. Thus the 
son of James IL was brought up in what is generally admitted 
to be the very worst way in which a prince can be educated; 
that is, he was surrounded by all the pomp and external cere¬ 
mony of imaginary Royalty, without leamiug by experience any 
part of its r^ duties or actual business. Idle and discontented 
men, who formed the mimicry of a council, and played the part 
of miniBters, were as deeply engaged in politick intrigues for 
ideal offices and dignities at the court of St Germains, as if 
actual rank or emolument had attended them—as r^uced 
gamblers have been known to spend days and ni^ts in play, 
althou^ too poor to stake anything on the issue of the game* 
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It is no doabt true that the yersatility of the statesmen of 
England, including some great names, offers a certain degree ol 
apology for the cabinet of the dethroned prince, to an extent 
even to justify the hopes that a counter-revolution would soon 
take place, and realise the expectations of the St. Germains 
courtiers. It is a misfortune nece^rily attending the success 
of any of those momentous changes of goremment, which, inno¬ 
vating upon the constitation of a country, are termed revolutiois, 
that the new establishment of things cannot for some time attain 
that degree of respect and veneration which antiquity con alone 
impress. Evils are felt under the new government, os they 
most under every human institution, and men readily reconcile 
their minds to correct them, either by adopting further altera- 
tioui or by returning to that order of things which they have so 
lately seen in existence. That which is new itself may, it is 
supposed, be subjected to further innovations without incon¬ 
venience ; and if these are deemed essential and necessary, or 
even advantageous, there seems to ardent and turbulent spirits 
little reason to doubt that the force which baa succeeded so 
lately in destroying the institutions which had the venerable 
sanction of antiquity, may be equally successful in altering or 
remodelling that which has been the work of the present genera¬ 
tion, perhaps of the very statesmen who are now desirous of 
innovating upon it Witii this disposition to change still ftirther 
what has been recently the subject of alteration mingle other 
passiona There must always be many of those that have been 
active in a recent revolution, who have not derived the personal 
advantages which they were entitied, or, which is the same thing, 
thought themselves entitled, to expect Such disappointed men 
are apt, in their resentment, to think that it depends only upon 
themselves to pull down what they have assisted to build, and 
to rebuild the structure in the destruction of which they have 
been so lately assistants. This was in the utmost extent 
evinced after the English Revolution. Not only subordinate 
agents, who had been active in the Revolution, but some men of 
the highest and moat distinguished talents, were induced to enter 
into |dots for the restoration of the Stewarts, Marlborough, 
Oarmarthen, and Lord Russell, were implicated in a correspond¬ 
ence with Franco in 1692; and indeed throughout the reigns 
of William III. and Queen Anne, many men of consequenoe, 
not willing e^Ucitly to lend themselves to counter-revolutionary 
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plotB, were yet not reluctant to receive project letters, and pro 
mises from the ex-king, and return in exchange vague expree- 
fiions of good-will for the cause of their old monarch, and respect 
for his person. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Jacobite ministers at St 
Germains were by such negotiations rendered confident that a 
counter-revolution was approaching, or that they iutriguetl for 
their share in the honours and power which they conceived 
would be very soon at their master’s disposal In this they 
might, indeed, have resembled the hunters in the fable, who sold 
the bear’s hide before they had killed him; but, on the other 
hand, they were leas like simpletons who spend their time in 
gambling for nothing, than eager gamesters who play for a stake, 
whichf though they do not yet possess, they soon expect to have 
at their disposal. 

Amid such petty and emp^ feuds, it was not likely that the 
son of James II. should greatly augment the strength of mind 
of which nature had given him but a small share, especially as 
his father had laid aside those habits of business with which he 
was once familiar, and resigning ^1 hopes of his restoration, had 
abandoned himself entirely to the severities of ascetic devotion. 
From his advice and example, therefore, the Chevalier de St 
George could derive no advanta ^; and Heaven bad not granted 
him the talents which supply the place of instruct ion. 

The heir of this ancient line was not, however, deficient in the 
external qualities which associate well with such distinguished 
claims. He was of tall stature, and possessed a nobly formed 
countenance, and coorteous manners. He had made one or two 
campaigns with applause, and showed no deficiency of courage 
if he did not display much energy. He appears to have been 
good-humoured, kind, and tractable. In short, bom on a throne, 
and with judicious ministers, be might have been a popular prince; 
but he h^ not the qualities necessary either to win or to regain 
a kingdom. 

Immediately before the death of his unfortunate father, the 
Ohevalier de 8t. George was consigned to the protection of Louis 
XIY., in an affecting manner. The French monarch 
came for the last time to bid adieu to his unfortunate 
ally when stretched on his deathbed. Affected by 
the pathos of the scene, and possessing in reality a portion of 
that Royal magnanimity by which be was so ambitious of being 
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distinguished, Louis declared publicly his purpose to recognise 
the title of his friend’s sou, as heir to the throne of Britain, and 
take his family under hia protection. The dying prince half 
rused himself from his bed, and endeavoured to speak his gratis 
tude; but his failing accents were drowned in a murmur of 
mingled grief and joy, which broke from his faithful followers. 
They were melted into tears, in which Louis himself joined. 
And thus was given, in a moment of enthusiasm, a promise of 
support which the French King bud afterwards reason to repent 
of, 08 be could not gracefully shake off an engagement contracted 
under such circumstances of affecting solemnity, although in 
after periods of his reign he was bttle able to supply the Chev¬ 
alier de St. George with such succours as his promise bad entitled 
that prince to eipect 

Louis was particularly embarrassed by the numerous plans and 
Bchemes for the invasion of Scotland and England, proposed 
either by real Jacobites eager to distinguish themselves by their 
se^ or by adventurers, who, like the noted Captain Simon Fraser, 
assiuncd that character, so as to be enabled either to forward the 
Chevalier de St George's interest or betray his purpose to the Eng¬ 
lish Ministry, whichever might best advance the interest of the 
emissary. This Captain Fraser (afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Lovat) was looked upon with coldness by the Chevalier and Lord 
Middleton, his secretary, but he gained the confidence of Mary 
of Est^ the widow of James II. Being at length, through her 
influence, despatched to Scotland, Fraser trafficked openly with 
both parties; and although, whilst travelling through the High¬ 
lands, he held the character and language of a highflying Jacobite, 
and privately betrayed whatever he could worm out of them to 
tho Duke of Queen sbeny, then the Royal commiBsioner and re¬ 
presentative of Queen A^e, he had nevertheless the audacity to 
return to France, and use the language of an injured and inno¬ 
cent man, till he was thrown into the Hostile for his double deal¬ 
ing. It is probable that this interlude of Captain Fiaser, which 
happened in 1703, contributed to jpve Louis a distrust of Scot- 
ti^ Jacobite agents, and inclinedhim, not^^itbstandiog the general 
reports of disaffection to Queen Anne’s government, to try the 
temper of the countjy by an agent of his own, before resolving 
to give any considerable assistance towards an invasion which 
hia wars in Flanders, and the victoriee of Marlborough, rendered. 
him ill able to undertake. 

50 
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CHAPTER LXn 

Effects i)f the Vnion^^Litui.-CtA. Jfocke-^TKe Jacobite Farty-^rnpara^ 
ixoia for an ISxpedUian in behalf of the Chevalier—Oejural Alarm 
in England ^Sailing of the Freneh Fleet—JUtum to Dunkirk 
•^Ihike of ffamilion—The Stirlingshire Jacchites 

CoNTEMPORARV SOVEREIGN.— : Louis XIV. 

1707—1708 

Tbekb are two rcflectiona which arise from wlmt we have 
stated in the former chapter, too natural to escape observation. 

In the drat place, we arc led to conclude that all leases or 
treaties between nations, which are designed to be permanent, 
should bo grounded not only on equitable, but on liberal prin¬ 
ciples. Whatever advanta^ are assumed from the Ruperior 
strength, or more inRidiously attained by the superior cunning, 
of one party or the other, operate as so many principles of 
decay, by which the security of the league is greatly endangered, 
if not actually destroyed. There can be no doubt that the 
open corruption and precipitate violence with which the Union 
was forced on retarded for two generations the benefits which 
would otherwise have arisen from it; and that resentment, not 
BO much against the measure itself as against the disadvantage¬ 
ous terms granted to Scotland, gave rise to two, or, taking into 
account the battle of Olenshid, to three civil wars, with all the 
peculiar miseries which attended them. The personal adher¬ 
ence of many individuals to the Stewart family might have 
preserved Jacobite sentiments for a generation, but would 
scarce have had intensity suffident to kindle a general flame 
in the country, bad not the sense of the unjust and illiberal 
manner in which the Union was conduded come in tud of the 
seal of the Jacobites, to create a general or formidable attack 
on tile existing Government. As the case actually stood, we 
ahall presently see how narrowly the Union itself escaped 
destruction, and the nation a counter-revolution. 

This conducts us to the second remark, which I wish you 
to attend to, namely, how that, with all the facilities of inter¬ 
course afforded by the manners of modem nations, it nevertbf* 
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lesa ia extremely diflScult for one goyernment to obtun what 
they may consider sa trustworthy information concerning the 
internal affairB and actual condition of another» either from the 
statements of partisans who profess thcmselyes in league with 
the state which makes the inquiry, or from agents of their 
own sent on fnrpoao to puraue the iDvestigation. The first 
class of infomuintfi deceiyo their correspondentB and themselyea 
by the warm and sanguine yiew which they take of the strength 
and importance of their own party; the last are incapable of 
forming a correct judgment of what they see and bear, for want 
of that habitual and familiar knowledge of the niaunnrs of a 
country which ia oecceaaiy to enable them to judge what peen- 
liar allowaorf*e ought to be marie, and what special restrictions 
may be necessary, in interpreting the language of those with 
whom they communicate on the subject of their mission. 

This was cxcmplifie<l in the inquiries instituted by IjOUis 
XIV. for ascerttdning the c^act dijq)oeition of the people of 
Scotland towards the Cheyalier de St. George. The agent 
employed by the French monarch was LicutenaDt* Colonel 
Hooke, an KngUshman of good family. This gentleman fob 
lowed Eling James II. to France, and was there recoiyed into 
the seirice of Louis XIV. to which he seems to bays become 
60 much attached as to haye been compaiatiyely indifferent to 
that of the son of his former master. His instructions &om 
the French Ring were, to engage the Scots who might be dis¬ 
posed for an insurrection as deeply aa possible to France, but 
to avoid precise promisee, by which he might compromise 
France in any coiresponding obligation respecting assistance or 
supplies. In a word, the Jacobite or anti-CTnionist party were 
to have leave from Louis to attempt a rebeOioti against Queen 
Anne, at their own proper risk, providing the Grand Monarque, 
as he was generally termed, aho^d be no further bound to aid 
them in the enterprise, or protect them in case of its failure, 
than he should think consistent with his magnanimity, and 
convenient for his affuia. This was no doubt a bargain by 
which nothing could be loet by France, but it had be^ made 
with too great sjixicty to avoid hazard to be attended with 
much chance of gaining by it 

With these instrnotions Colon cl Hooke departed for Scot¬ 
land in the end of February or beginning of March 1707, whme 
he found, as had been des^bed by the correqK)odence kept up 
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frith the Scots, different classes of people ea^i to join in an 
insnrrectioDf with the purpose of breaking the Union, and 
restoring the Stewart family to the throne. We must first 
mention the state in which be found the Jacobite party, with 
whom principally he came to commnnicate. 

This party, which, as it now included ihe Country faction, 
and all others who fayoured the diseolntion of the Union, was 
much more unirersally extended than at any other period in 
Scottish history, either before or afterwards, was diTided into 
two parties, having for their heads the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, noblemen who stood in opposition to each other in 
claiming the title of the leader of the Jacobite interests. If 
these two great men were to be estimated according to their 
fidelity to the cause which they hod espoused, their pretensions 
were tolerably equal, for neither of them could lay much claim 
to the honour due to political consistency. The conduct of 
Athole during the Revolutiou bad been totally adverse to tbe 
Royal interest; and that of the Duke of Hamilton, though 
affecting to act as bead of the opponition to the Union, was such 
as to induce some suspicion tost he was in league with the 
Ooverament; since, whenever a decisive stand was to be made, 
Hamilton was sure to find some reason, better or worse, to 
avoid coming to extremities with the opposite party. Not¬ 
withstanding such repeated acts of defection on the part of 
these great dukes, their rank, talents, and the reliance on their 
general sincerity in the Jacobite cause, occasioned men of that 
party to attach themselves as partisans to one or other of 
them. It was natural that, generally speaking, men should 
choose for their leader the most influential person in whose 
neighbourhood they themselves resided or had theii property; 
and thus the Highland Jacobites beyond the Tay rallied under 
the Duke of Athole; those of the south and west under the 
Duke of Hamilton. From this it also followed, that the two 
divisions of the same faction, being of different provinces, and 
in different drcumstances, held separate opinions as to the 
course to be pursued in the intended restoration. 

Tbe northern Jacobitee, who had more power of raising 
men, and less of levying money, than those of the south, were 
for rushing at once into war without any delay, or stipulation 
of forrign assistance; and without further aid than their own 
good hearts and r^j swords, expressed themselves deter- 
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uiijied to plac« on the thione him whom they termed the lawful 
heir. 

When Hooke entered into correapondenca with this claaa ot 
the Jacobite party, be found it eaey to induce them to dispenae 
with any apc^ or precise stipuIatioiiB cooceming the amount 
of the succours to be furuiahed by lYauce, whether in the 
shape of ariuB, luuney, or auxiliaries, so soon as he represented 
to them that any specitic negotiation of this kind would be in* 
delicate and unhandbome to the King of France, and probably 
diminish his iucimatioii to serye the Ohevalier de St. George. 
On this point of pretended delicacy were these poor gentlemen 
induced to pledge themselves to risks likely to prove &tal to 
themselves, their rank, and their ]>oeterity, v^ithout any of the 
reasonable precautiuos which wore absolutely necessary to save 
them from destruction. 

But when the Duke of Hamilton (by his Secretary), Lord 
Kilsythe, Lockhart of Oarnwath, Cochrane of Kilmamo^ and 
other leaders among the Jacobites of the west, bad a conference 
with Colonel Hooks, their auswera were of a different tenor. 
They thought that to render the plan of insuirection at all 
feasible, there should be a distinct engagement on the part of 
the King of France to send over the Chevaliei* de St. George 
to Scotland, with an auxiliary army of ten, or, at the very least, 
eight thousand mem Colonel Hooke us^ very haughty Ian* 
guage in answer to this demand, which he termed a presum¬ 
ing to give advice to Louis XIY. bow to manage his own 
affairs/’ as if it had not been the business of the Jacobites 
themselves to learn to what extent they were to expect sup¬ 
port before staking their lands and lives in so dangerous an 
enterprise. 

The extent of Colonel Hooke’s success was obtaining a 
memorial, signed by ten lords and chiefs, acting in the name, as 
they state, of the bulk of the nation, but particu^ly of thirty 
persons of distinction, from whom they had special mandate^ 
in which paper they agreed that upon the arrival of the Chev¬ 
alier de St George, they would m^e him master of Scotland, 
which was entirely in his interest, and immediately thereafter 
prooeed to raise an army of twenty-fiva thousand foot and five 
tiiousand horse. With tliia force they proposed to march into 
Kngjand, seise upon Kewcastle, and dUtress the City of London 
by interrupting the coal trade. They stated their hope that 
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the Kiag would eoud with the CboTalier an auiiliary army of 
at least Iitb thousand men, Bomc olticei*s, and a general of high 
rank, euch as the Scottish uoblea would not scruple to obey. 
The Duke of Berwick, u natural son of the kto King, and a 
general of first-rate talent, wsxs particularly fixed upon. They 
also complained of u want of field-piecea, battering-cannon, and 
arms of every kind, and stated tbeir desire of a supply. And 
lastly, tliey dwelt upon the need they had of a sub^dy of six 
hundred thousand livres to onabie them to begin the war. 
But they stated these in the shape of humble requests rather 
than demands or conditions, and submitted themselves in the 
same memorial to any modification or alteration of the terms 
which might render them more acceptable to Bang Louis. 
Thus If coke made good the important point in his instructions, 
which enjoined him to take the Scottish Jacobites bound as far 
as possible to the King of Franco, while he should on no ac¬ 
count enter into any negutiatirins wMcb might bind his M^^e8ty 
to any couuter-stipulatious. Louis showed considerable address 
in playing this gome, us it is vulgarly called, of Fust and Loose, 
giving every reason to conclude that bis ministers, if not the 
sovereign himself, looked leas upon the invasion of Scotland as 
the mcims of eficctiug a couutcr-revolution, than in the light 
of a diversion, which would oblige the British to withdraw a 
large propoi-tion of the troops which they employed in Flanders, 
and thus obtain a superiority for France on the general theatre 
of War. With this purpose, and to take the chance, doubtless, 
of fortunate eveuts, and the generally discontented state of 
Scotland, the French court received and discussed at their 
leisure the prodigal offer of the Scottish Jacobites. 

At length, a^r many delays, the French monarch actually 
determined upon making an effort It was resolved to send to 
Scotland the heir of the ancient kings of that country, with a 
body of about five or six thousand men, being the force thought 
necessary by the faction of Atbole—that of Hamilton having 
demanded eight thousand men at the very least It was agreed 
that the Ohevalier de St George sbooki embark at Dunkirk 
with this little army, and that the fleet should be placed under 
the command of the Comte de Forbin, who had distinguished 
himself by several naval exploits. 

When the plan was communicated by Monsieur de Ohamil- 
lard, then minister for naval affiurs, the commodore stated 
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numerous objectiouB to throwing bo large a force ashore on the 
naked beach, without being assured of possessing a single har¬ 
bour, or fortified place, which might serve them for a defence 
agaiust the troops which the English Government would pre- 
sently despatch against them. pursued Forbio, 

have five thousand troops to throw away on a desperate expedi¬ 
tion, give me the command of them; I will embark them in 
shallops and light vessels, and 1 will surprise Amsterdam, and, 
by destroying the commerce of the Dutch capital, take away all 
means and desire ou the pait of the United Provinces to con<‘ 
tiiiue the war.”—“Let us have no more of this,” replied the 
Minister; ‘*you are called uj>on to execute the King’s commands, 
not to discuss them, ills Majesty has promised to the King 
and Queen Dowager of England (the Chevalier de St George 
iiod Mary d’Eat^) that be is to give them the stipulated assist^ 
anco, and you are honoured with the task of fulfilling his Royal 
word.” To bear was to obey, and the Comte da Forbin set 
himself about the execution of the design entrusted to him; but 
with a secret reluctance, which boded ill for the expedition, 
since, in bold undertakings, success is chiefly insured by the 
seal, cotifidecce, and hearty co-operation of those to whom the 
execution is committed. Forbin was so for from being satisfied 
with the commiBsion assigned him, that he started a thousand 
difficulties and obstacles, all of which he was about to repeat to 
the monarch himself in a private interview, when Louis, ob¬ 
serving the turn of his conversation, cut bis restive admiral 
short by telling him that he was busy at that moment, and 
wished him a good voyage. 

The commander of the land forces was the Comte de Gassd 
who afterwards bore the title of Marshal de Matiguom Twelve 
battalions were embarked on board of eight ships of the line 
and twenty-four irigates, besides transports and shallops for 
disembarkation. The King of France displayed his magnificence 
by supplying the Chevalier de St George with a Royal ward¬ 
robe, services of gold and silver plate, rich liveries for his 
attendants, splendid tmifonns for his guards, and all external 
appurtenances befitting the rank of a sovereign prince. At part¬ 
ing, Louis bestowed on his guest a sword, having its hilt set 
with diamonds, and, with that felicity of compliment which was 
natural to him above all other princes, expressed, as the best 
wish be could bestow upon his departing friend, his hope that 
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they might never meet again. It wae ominous that Louis used 
the same turn of courtesy in bidding adieu to the Cheralier^s 
father, previous to the batUe of La Boguc. 

The Chevalier departed for Dunkirk, and embarked the 
troops; and thus far all had been conducted with such perfect 
secrecy that England was totally unaware of the attcm])t wliich 
was meditated. But an accident at the same time retarded 
the enterprise and made it public. This was the illness of 
the Clievalier dc St George, who was seized with the measles. 
It could tl^CQ no longer remaiu a secret that he was lying sick 
in Dunkirk, with tlic imrposc of beading an expedition, for 
which the troops were already embarked. 

It was scarcely possible to imagine a country more unpre* 
pared for such an attack than England, unless it were ^tr 
land. The great m:yority of the English army were then in 
Flanders. There only remained within the kingdom five 
thousand men, and these ebiefiy new levica The situation of 
Scotland was still more defenceless. Edinburgh Castle was 
alike unfurnished with garrison, arUUcry, ammunition, and 
stores. There were not in the country above two thousand 
regular soldieiB, and these were Scottish regiments, whose 
fidelity was ver; little to be reckonod upon, if there should, as 
was probable, be a general insurrection of their countrymen. 
The panic in London was great, at court, in camp, and in city; 
there was also an unprecedont^ run on the which, un¬ 
less that great national institution had been supported by an 
association of wealthy British and foreign merchants, must 
have ^ven a severe shock to public credit. The consterna¬ 
tion was the more overwhelming that the great men in Eng¬ 
land were jealous of each other, and, not believing that the 
Chevalier would have ventured over upon the encouragement 
of the Scottish nation only, suspected the existence of some 
general conspiracy, the explosion of which would take place 
in England. 

Amid the widespreading ^ann, active measures were taken 
to aveit the danger. The few regiiueuta which were in South 
Britain were directed to march for Scotland in all haste. Ad¬ 
vices were sent to Flanders to recall some of the British troops 
there for the more prceeing service at home. General Cadogan, 
with ten battalions, took shipping in Holland, and acti^y 
sailed for Tynemouth. But even amongst these there were 
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troope wbicb could not be trusted. The Earl of Orkney's High- 
land regiment, and that which was called the Scots Fusiliers, 
are said to have declared they would never use their swords 
against their country in an English quarrel It must be 
added that the arrival of this succour was remote and pre- 
carious. But England had a readier and more certain resource 
in the superiority of her navy. 

With the most active exertions a fleet of forty sail of the 
line was assembled and put to sea, and, ere the French squad¬ 
ron commanded by Forbin had sailed, they beheld this mighty 
fleet before Dunkirk on the 28th of February 1706. The 
Comte de Forbin, upon this formidable apparition, despatched 
letters to Pails for instructions, having no doubt of receiving 
orders, in consequence, to disembark the troope, and postpone 
the expedition. Such an answer arrived accordingly; but 
while Forbin was preparing, on the 14th March, to cany it 
into execution, the E^lisb fleet was driven off the biocide 
by stress of weather; which news having soon reached the 
court, positive orders came that at all risks the invading 
squadron should proceed to sea 

They sailed aocordingly on 17th March from ti )0 roads of 
Dunkirk; and nr>w not a little depended on the accidental dr* 
cumstance of wind and tide, as these should be favourable to 
the French or English Flee^ The elements were adverse to 
the French. They had no sooner left Dunkirk roads than the 
wind became contrary, and the squadron was driven into the 
roadstead called Kewport-pits, from which place they could 
not stir for the space of two days, when, the wind again 
chang^g, they set sail for Scotland with a favourable breese. 
The Oomte de Forbin and his squadron arrived in the entrance 
of the Firth of Forth, sailed as hi^ up as the point of Crail, 
on the coast of Fife, and dropped anchor there, with the pur¬ 
pose of running up the Firth as far as the vicinity of Edinhuigh 
on the next day, and there disembarking the Chevalier de St. 
George, Mar4chal Matignon, and his troopa In the mean¬ 
time, they showed signals, fired guns, and endeavoured to 
the attention of their friends, whom they expected to welcome 
them ashore. 

Kone of these signals were returned from the land; but 
they were answered from the sea in a manner as unexpected 
as it was impleasing. The report of five cannon, hea^ in the 
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direction of the mouth of the Firth^ gave notice of the approach 
of Sir George Byng and the English fleet, which had sailed 
the inetant their admiral learned that the Comte de Forbin 
had put to sea; and though the French had considerably the 
start of them, the British odjniral eoutrived to enter the Firth 
immediately after the French squadron. 

The dawn of morning showed the far superior force of the 
English fleet advancing up the Firth and threatening to inter¬ 
cept the French squadron in the narrow inlet of the sea into 
which they had ventured. The Chevalier de St. George and 
bis attendants demanded to be put on board a smaller vossel 
than that commanded by Monsieur de Forbin, with the purpose 
of disembarking at the ancient castle of Wcinyss, on the Fife 
coast, belonging to the Earl of the same name, a constant ad¬ 
herent of the Stewart family. This was at once the wisest 
and most manly course which be could have followed. But 
the SOD of James II. was doomed to learn bow little freewill 
can be exercised by the prince who has placed himself under 
the protection of a powerful auxiliary. Monsieur de Forbin, 
after evading bis request for some time, at length decidedly 
said to him —** Sire, by the orders of my Boyal master, I am 
directed to take the same precautions for the safety of yoiu 
august person as for his Majesty^s own. This must be my 
chief care. You are at present in safety, and I will never con¬ 
sent to your being exposed in a ruinous chateau, in an open 
country, where a few hours might put you in the hands of 
your enemies. I am entrusted with your person; I am answer¬ 
able for your safety with my bead; I beseech you, therefore, 
to repose your confidence in me entirely, and to listen to no 
one else. All those who dare give you advice different frotn 
mine, are either traitors or cowards.” Having thus settled 
the Chevalier^s doubts in a manner savouiing something of 
the rov^hness of Uis profession, the Comte de Forbin bore 
down on the English admiral, as if determined to fight his way 
through the fleet. But Sir George Byng having made signal for 
collecting his ships to meet the enemy, the Frenchman went 
off on another t^k, and, taking advantc^ of the delay thus 
occasioned, steered for the mouth of the Firth. The English 
ships having been long at sea, were rather heavy sailers, while 
those of Forbin had been carefully selected and careened for 
this porticuhtf service. This puivuit of Byng was tberefi^s 
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in Tain, excepting that the Elizabeth^ a slow-aailing reescl of 
the French fleet, fell into hie banda 

Admirable Byng, ^hen the French escaped him, proceeded to 
Edinburgh to assist in the defence of the capital, in case of 
anj movement of the Jacobites which might have endangered 
it The Comte dc Forbin with his expedition had, on the 
other hand, the jxiwer of chooeing among all the ports on the 
north-east coast of Scotland, from Dundee to luverness, the 
one which circumstances might render most eligible for the 
purpose of disembarking the Chevalier de St George and the 
French troops. But whether from his own want of cordiality 
in the object of the expedition, or whether, as was generally 
suspected by the Scottish Jacobites at the time, ho had secret 
orders from his court which regulated his conduct, Forbin 
poaitlvcly refused to put the disinherited prince and the soldiere 
destined for bis service on shore at any part of the north of 
Scotland, although the Chevalier repeatedly required him to 
do 60. The exp^tion returned to Dunkirk, from whicli it bad 
been four weelu absent ; the troops were put ashore and dis- 
tributod in garrison, and the commandeis hastened to court, 
each to excuse himself and throw the blame of the failure upon 
the other. 

On the miscarriage of this intended invasion, the malcon¬ 
tents of Scotland felt that an opportunity was lost which 
never might, and in fact never did, again present itselfl The 
unaniinity with which almost all the numerous sects and parties 
in ScotWd were disposed to unite in any measure which 
could rid them of the Union was so unusud that it could not 
be expected to be of long duration in so factious a nation. 
Keithei was it likely that the kingdom of Scotland would, 
after such a lesson, be again left by the English Government 
so ill provided for defence. Above all, it seemed probable that 
the vengeance of the Ministry would descend so heavily on the 
heads of those who had been foremost in expressing their good 
wishes to the cause of the Chevalier de St. George as might 
induce others to beware of following tbeir example on future 
oecaaions. 

During the brief period when the French fleet was known to 
be at sea, ud the landing of the army on some part of the 
coast of Scotland was expected almost hourly, the depreasiem 
of the few who adhered to the existing government was es- 
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treme. The Earl of LeTeu, commander'in* chief of the Scottub 
forces, hurried down from England to take the command of 
two or three rtgiiueuts which wore all that could be mustered 
for the defence of the capital, and, ou his arrival, wrote to the 
Secretary of State that the Jacobites were in such numhersi 
and showed themselves so elated, that he ecarce dared look 
them in the face as he walked the streets. On the approach 
of a fleet the Earl drew up his army in hostile array on Leith 
Sands, as if be meant to withstaud any attempt to land. But 
groat was his relief when the approach^g Teasels of war showed 
the flag of England instead of France, and proved to be those 
of Sir George Byng iushead of the Comte dc Forbio’s. 

When this important mtelligenoe was publicly known, it 
was for the Jacobites in their turn to abate the haughty looks 
before which their enemies had quailed, and resume those which 
they wore as a suficring but submissive faction. The Jacobite 
gentlemen of Stirlingshire, in particular, bad almost gone the 
length of rising in arms, dr to speak more properly they had 
actually done so, though uo opportunity bad occurred of coming 
to Uows. They bad now, therefore, reason to expect the utmost 
vengeance of Oovernment 

This little band consisted of several men of wealth, influence, 
and property. Stirling of Eeir, Seaton of Touch, Edmond- 
stoun of Newton, Stirling of Carden, and others, assembled a 
gallant body of horse and advanced towards Edinburgh, to bo 
the first who should offer themselves for the service of the 
Chevalier de St. George. Learning by the way the &0ure of 
the expedition, they dispersed themselves and returned to their 
own homes. They were seized, however, thrown into prison, 
and threatened to be tried for high treason. 

The Duke of Hamilton with that want of decision which 
gave his conduct an mr of mysterious inconeUtency, had left 
his seat of Kinniel to visit bis estates in Lancashire while the 
treaty concerning the French invasion was in dependence. He 
was overtaken on his journey by a friend, who came to apprise 
him that all obstructions to the expedition being overcome, it 
might be with certainty expected on the coast in the middle of 
March. The Duke seemed much embarrassed, and declared to 
Lockhart of Camwath that he would joyfully return, were it 
not that he foresaw that his giving such a mark of the interest 
he took in the arrival of the Chevalier, as that which stopping 
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short on a journey, and retumiog to Scotland on the first news 
that he was eirpected, mast necessarily imply, would certainly 
determine the Goyernuient to arrest him on BuspicioD* But 
his Grace pledged himself that when he should Icam by ex« 
press that the French were actually arrived, be would return 
to Scotland in spite of all oppoeition, and rendervons at Bumfries, 
where Mr. Lodchart shodd meet him with the insurgents of 
Lanarkshire, the district in which both their interests lay. 

The Duke had scarcely arrived at bis house of Ashton, in 
Lancashire, when he was arrested as a suspicious peisoo, and 
was still in the custody of the messenger when he received the 
intelligence that the French armament had actually set sail. 
Even this he did not conceive a fit time to declare himself, but 
solemnly protested that so soon as he should learn that the 
Chevalier had actually landed, be would rid himself of the 
officer in whose custc^y he was, and set off for Scotland at 
the head of forty horse, to live or die in his service. As the 
Chevalier never set foot ashore, we have no means of knowing 
whether the Duke of Hamilton would have fiilfiUed his promise, 
which Mr. Lockhart seems to have considered as candidly and 
sincerely ^ven, or have had recourse to eomo evasion, as upon 
other critical occasions. 

The Government, as is usual in such cases, were strict in 
investigating the cause of the coi^piracy, and menacing those 
who h^ encouraged it in a proportion corresponding to the 
alarm into which they had been thrown. A great many of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry were arrested on suspicion, 
secured in prisons and strong fortresses in Scotland, or sent to 
London in a kind of triumph, on account of the encouragement 
they were supposed to have given to the invasion. 

The Stirlingshire gentlemen who had actually taken anna 
and embodied themselves were marked out aa the first victims, 
and were accordingly sent back to Scotland to be tried in the 
country where they bad committed the crime. They met more 
fiivourable judges than was perhaps to have been expected. 

Being brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciuy, 
several witnesses were examined, who bad seen the gentlemen 
assembled t(^ther in a body, but no one bad remarked any 
circumstance which gave them the character of a military force. 
They had arms, indeed, but few gentlemen of that day stirred 
abr^ without sword and pistoL No one bad heard any 
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treasonable conTereation or avowal of a treasonable puipoea 
The jury^ therefore, found the crime was Not Proved against 
them—a verdict which, bj the Scottish, law ia equivalent in its 
effects to one of Not Guilty, but which is applied to those cases 
in which the accused persons are clouded with such a shade of 
suspicion as renders their guilt ])robable in the eyes of the juiy, 
though the accuser has failed to make it good by proo£ Their 
trial took place on the 22d November 1708. 

A short traditional story will serve to explain the cause of 
their acquittal. It is smd the Laird of Keir was riding joyfully 
home, with his butler in attendance, who had been one of the 
evidence produced against him on the trial, but who had, upon 
examination, forgot every word cooceming the matter which 
could possibly prejudice his master. Kcir could not help ex- 
pressing some surprise to the man at the extraordinary shortness 
of memory which he had shown on particular questions being 
put to him. ** I understand what your honour means very well/’ 
said the domestic coolly, ^^bot my mind was made up rather 
to trust my own soul to the meicj of Heaven than your bonoui^s 
body to the tender compassion of the Whigs.’’ This tale carries 
its own commentary. 

Having fmled to convict conspirators who had acted so 
openly, the Government found it would be hopeless to proceed 
Bgmnst those who had been arrested on suspicion only. This 
body included many noblemen and gentry of the first rank, 
believed to entertain Jacobite sentiments. The Duke of Gordon, 
the Marquis of Huntly, the Earls Seafortb, Errol, Nitbadale, 
Marischal, and Murray ; Lords Stormont, Osythe, Drummond, 
Naime, ^Ihaven, and Sinclair, besides many gentlemen of 
fortune and influence were sU confined in the Tower or other 
state prisona The Duke of Hamilton is supposed to have been 
successful in making interest with the Whi^ for their release, 
his Grace proposing in return to give the Ministers the advan¬ 
tage of bis interest and that of his friends upon future elections. 
The prisoners were accordingly dismissed on finding bail 

The Government, however, conceived that the failure to con¬ 
vict the Stirlingafa^ gentlemen accused of high treason (of 
which they were certainly guilty), arose leas from the reluctance 
of witnesses to bear test^ooy against Uiem than in advantages 
afforded to them by the uncertain and general provisions of 
the Scottish statutes in cases of treason They proposed to 
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remedy this by abrogating tbe Scottish law, and introducing 
that of England in its stead, and ordaining that treasons 
committed in Scotland should be tried and decided in what is 
technically called a Commission of Oyer and TVmtner, ue. a 
Court of Commissioners appointed for bearing and deciding a 
particular cause or set of causes. This, it must be noticed, 
contained an important advanta^ to the Government, since 
the case was taken from under the cognisance of the ordinary 
courts of justice, and entnisted to commissioners named for tbe 
special occasion, who must, of course, be chosen from men 
friendly to Government, awake to the alarm arising from any 
attack upon it, and, consequently, likely to be somewhat pre¬ 
judiced against the parties brought before them as accomplices 
in such an enterprisa On tbe other hand, the new law, witli 
the precision required by the English system, was decided and 
distinct in settling certun forms of procedure, which, in Scotland, 
being left to the arbitrary pleasure of tbe judges, gave them 
an opportunity of favouring or distressing the parties brought 
before theno. This was a dangerous latitude upon political 
trials, where every man, whatever might be his rank or general 
character for impartiality, was led to take a strong p)art on one 
ride or other of the question out of which the crimiDal interest 
had arisen. 

Another part of the proposed act was, however, a noble boon 
to Scotland. It freed the country for ever from the atrocious 
powers of examination under torture. This, as we have seen, 
was currently practised during the reigns of Charles JI. and his 
brother James; and it had been put in force, though unfrequently, 
after the Revolution* A greater injustice cannot be imagined 
than the practice of torture to extort confeasion, although it 
onte made a part of judicial procedure in every country of 
Europe, and is still resorted to in some continental nations* It 
is easy to conceive that a timid mao, or one peculiarly sensible 
to pain, will confess crimes of which he is innocent to avoid or 
escape from the infliction of extreme torture, while a villain, of 
a hardy disposition of mind and body will endure tbe worst 
' torment that can he imposed on Mm rather than avow offences 
of which he is actually guilty. 

The laws of both countries conformed but too well in adding 
to the punishment of high treason certain aggravations, wMcb, 
irhils ^ey must disgust and terriiy the honume and dvilisedt 
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teed only to brutalize the Tulgar and unthinking part of the 
spectatoTH, and to familiarise them with acts of cruelty. On 
this the laws of England were p^nfullj minute. They enjoined 
that the traitor should bo cut down from the gibbet before life 
and sensibility to pain were extinguished—that while half* 
strangled, his heart should be tom from his breast and thrown 
into the fire—his body opened and cmbowcllcd, and,—omitting 
other more shamefully savage injunctions,—that his corpse 
should be quartered, and ezi>ofied upon bridges and city towers, 
and abandoned to the carrion crow and the eagle. Admitting 
that high treason, as it implies the ilestniction of tlio govern* 
meat under which we live, is the highest of all possible crimes, 
still the forfeiture of life, which it does and ought to infer, is 
the highest punishment which our mortal state affords. All 
the butchery, therefore, which the former laws of England pre^ 
scribed only disgusts or hardens the heart of the spectator; 
while the apparatus of terror seldom affects the criminal, who 
has been generally led to commit the crime by some strong 
enthusiastic feeling, either implanted In him by education or 
caught up from sympathy with others; and which, as it leads 
him to hazard life itself, is not subdued or daunted by the addi¬ 
tional or protracted tortures which can be added to the manner 
In which death is inflicted. 

Another penalty annexed to the crime of high treason was 
the forfeiture of the estates of the criminal to the crown, to 
the disinheriting of his children, or natural heirs. There U 
something in this difficult to reconcile to moral feeling, since 
it may, in some degree, be termed visiting the crimes of the 
parente upon the children. It may be also alleged that it is 
hard to forfeit and take away from the lawful line of succession 
property which may have been acquired by the talents and in¬ 
dustry of the criminal’s fore&thers, or, perhaps by their meri¬ 
torious services to the state. But, on the other hand, it must 
be considered that there is something not unappropriate in the 
punishment of reducing to poverty the family of him who, 
by his attack on the state, might have wrought the ruin of 
thousands of families. Nor is it less to be admitted that this 
branch of the punishment has a quality always desirable— 
namely, a strong tendency to deter men fiom the crime. High 
treason is usually the offence of men of rank and wealth; at 
least such being the leaders in civil war, are usually seleoted 
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for puniBhment. It is natural that such individuals, however 
willingly they may venture their own persons, should be apt to 
hesitate when the cntorprise involves all the fortune of their 
bouse, name, rank, and other adv^tages, which, having received 
perhaps from a long train of ancestors, they are naturally and 
laudably desirous to transmit to their posterity. 

The prn^x)eal for extending the treason law of England into 
North Britain was introduced under the title of a bill for fur¬ 
ther completing and perfecting the Union. Many of the Scot¬ 
tish members alleged, on the contrary, that the proposed enact¬ 
ments were rather a violation of the national treaty, since the 
bill was directly calculated to enroaeh on the powers of the 
Court of Justiciary, which had been guaranteed by the Union. 
This objection was lessened at least by an amendment on the 
bill, which declared, that three of the Judges of Justiciary fso 
the Criminal Court of Scotland is termed) should be always in¬ 
cluded in any Commission of Oyer and Terminer. The bill passed 
into a statute, and has been over since the law of the land. 

Thus was the Union completed. We shall next endeavour to 
show, in the phrase of mechanics, how this new machine worked; 
or, in other words, how this great alteration on the internal 
Constitution of Great Britain answered the expectations of those 
by whom the changes were introduced. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

Characifrs of (he Leading Men in Scotiam^Liee^tion of the Scottish 
Memhere in P<M'liament^The MaU Tax—Motion for the abotition 
of the Union—Dean SwifVe Pamphlet 

CONTIMFORAXY SOVEREIGK.^/Von^^ t Louis XIV. 

1708—1713 

In order to pve you a distinct idea of the mtuation in which 
Great Biitain was placed at this eventful period, I shall first 
sketch the character of three or four of the principal persona of 
Scotland whose influence had most effect in producing the course 
of events which followed. I shall then explain the course 
pursued by the Scottish representatives in the national Parlia- 

51 
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ment; aod these preliniinahee being discuased, I Bhall, thirdly, 
endeavour to tra^ the general measures of Britain respecting 
her foreign relations, and to explain the effect which these pro¬ 
duced upon the public tranquillity of the United Kingdom. 

The Duke of Hamilton you are already somewhat acquainted 
with as a distinguished character during the last Parliament of 
Scotland, when he headed the opposition to the treaty of Union ; 
and also during the plot for invading Scotland and restoring 
the Stewart family, when he seems to have been regarded as 
the leader of the Lowland Jacobites, those of the Highlands 
rather inclining to the Duke of Athole. He was the peer of the 
highest rank in Scotland, and nearly connected witli the Royal 
&mily ^ which made some accuse him of looking towards the 
crown, a folly of which his acknowledged good sense might be 
allowed to acquit him. He was handsome in person, courtly 
and amiable in manners, generally popular with all classes, and 
the natural head of the gentry of Lanarkshire, many of whom 
are descended from his family. Through the influence of bis 
mother, the Duchess, he ha<] always preserved a strong interest 
among the Hillmen, or Cameronians, who had since the Revolu¬ 
tion shown themselves in anus more than once; and in case of 
a civil war or invasion must have been of material avaU. 
With all these advantages of birth, character, and influence, the 
Duke of Hamilton had a defect which prevented bis attaining 
eminence as a political leaden He possessed personal valour, 
as be showed in his last and tragic scene, but he was destitute 
of political courage and docisioiL Dangers which be had braved 
at a distance appalled him when they approached near; be 
was apt to disappoint his friends, as the horse who baulks the 
leap to which he has come gallantly up endangers, or perhaps 
alt^ether unseats, his rider. Even with this defect, Hamilton 
was beloved and esteemed by Lockhart and other leaders of 
the Tory party, who appear rather to have regretted his un«> 
steadiness as a weakness than condemned it os a fault 

The next Scottish nobleman whose talents made him pre¬ 
eminent on the scene during this eventful period was John, 
Duke of Argyle, a person whose greatness did not consist in 
the accidents of rank, mfluence, and fortune, though possessed 
of all these in the highest order which bis country permitted, 
since bis talents were such as must have forced him into dis- 
tinction and eminence in what humble state soever he might 
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have been bom. This great man was heir of the ancient house 
of Argyle, which makes bo distinguished a figure in Scottish 
history, and whose name occurs so often in the former volumes 
of these tales. The Duke of whom we now spank was the 
great-grandson of the Marquis of Argyle who was beheaded 
after the Restoration, and graiKlsou of the Earl who suffered 
the same fate under James II. The famUy hud been reduced 
to very narrow circumstances by those repeated acta of per* 
secution. 

The house of Argyle was indemnified at the Revolution, 
when the father of Duke John was restored to his paternal 
property, and in compensation for the injuries and injustice 
BUBtained by his father and grandfather was raised to the rank 
of Duke. A remarkable circumstance which befell Duke John 
in his infancy would, by the pagans, have been Bi]p])O 0 ed to 
augur that he was under the special care of Providence, and 
reserved for some great purposes. About the time (tradition 
says on the very day, 30tb June 1663) that bis grandfather, 
the Earl Archibdd, was about to be executed, the heir of the 
family, then about seven years old, fell from a window of the 
ancient tower of Letbington, near Haddington, the residence at 
that time of his grandmother, the Duchess of Lauderdale. The 
height is so great that, the child escaping unhurt, might be 
accounted a kind of miracle. 

Huving entered early on a military life, to which his family 
had been long partial, he distinguish^ himself at the siege of 
Eeyserswart, under eye of King William. Showing a rare 
capacity for business, he was app« anted Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner to the Scottish Parliament in 1705, on which occasion 
he managed bo well as to set on foot the treaty of Union, by 
carrying through the Act for the appointment of Commissioners 
to adjust that great national measure. The Duke, therefore, 
laid the first stone of an edifice which, thot^h cani^ on upon 
an erroneous and narrow extern, was nevertheless ultimate^ 
calculated to be, and did in fact prove, the basis of universe 
prosperity to the United Eingdoma. In the last Scottish 
Parliament his powerful eloquence was a principal means of 
supporting that great treaty. Argyle’s name does not appear 
in any list of the sharers of the equivalent money; and his 
countrymen, amid the unpopularity which attached to the 
meatore, distinguished him as having favoured it firom real 
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principle. Indeedi it ie an honourable part of this great man’s 
character that, though bent on the restoration of the fortunes 
of his family, sorely abridged by the mischances of his grand¬ 
father and {zreat-grandfatber, and by the extravagances of bis 
father, he hivi too much sense and too much honour ever to 
stoop to any indirect mode of gaining personal advantage, and 
was able, in a venal age, to set all imputations of corruption at 
defiance; whereas the statesmao wlio is once detected bartering 
his opinioOB for lucre is like a woman who has lost her reputa¬ 
tion, and can never afterwards regain the public trust attd good 
opinion which he has forfeited Argyle was rewarded, how¬ 
ever, by being created an English Peer, by the title of Earl of 
Greenwich and Baron Chatham. 

Argyle, after the Union was carried, returned to the army, 
and served under Marlborough with distinguished reputation, 
of which it was thought riiat great general even condescended 
to be jealous. At least it is certain that there was no cordiality 
between them, it being understood that when there was a 
rumour that the Whig administration of Godolphin would make 
a push to have the Duke created general for life, in spite of 
the Queen’s pleasiue to the contrary, Argyle offered, if such an 
attempt should be made, to make Marlborough prisoner even in 
the midst of the victorious army which he commanded. At 
this time, therefore, he was a steady and zealous friend of Harloy 
and Bolingbroke, who were then beginning their Tory adminis¬ 
tration. To recompense his valuable support he was named 
by the Tory Minist^ commander-in-chief in Spain, and assured 
of all the supplies in troops and money which might enable him 
to carry on the war with success in that kingdom, where the 
Tories had all along insisted it dionld be maintained. With 
this pledge, Argyle accepted the appointment, in the ambitious 
hope of acquiring that military renown which be principally 
coveted. 

But the Duke’s mortification was extreme in finding, on his 
arrival in Spain, the British army in a state too wretched to 
undertake any enterprise of moment, and indeed unfit even to 
defend its positions. The British Minkters broke the word 
they bad pledged for his support, and sent him neither money, 
supplies, nor reinforcements; so that instead of rivalling Marl- 
bc^^h, as bad been hU unbition, in conquerix^ territories and 
gmning battles, Argyle saw himself reduced to the melancholy 
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UGoesBity of retiring to Miuorca to saye tho wreck of the anny. 
The reason given by tlie Ministers for this breach of faith was, 
that haring determined on that acconimodation with France 
which was afterwards termed the peace of Utrecht, tliey did 
not desire to prosecute the war with vigour either in Spain or 
any other (jiiurter. Argyle fell si<ik with mortified pride and 
resentment. He struggled for life in a violent fever, and 
returned to Biitiun with vindictive intentions towards the 
Ministers, who had, he tho^ight, disappointed hin^ by their 
breach of promise, of un ample hmvest of glory. 

On his return to England the Ministers, Harley, now Earl 
of Oxford, and the Lord Bolingbroke, endeavoured to soothe 
tho Duke’s resentment by appointing him commander'in'chiei 
in ScoUaud, and governor of the castle of Edinburgh* but 
notwithstanding, he renudned a bitter and dangerous opponent 
of their Administration, formidable by his high talents, both 
civU and military, bis ready eloquence, and the fearless energy 
with which he spoke and acted.^ Such was the distinguished 
John, Duke of Argyle, whom wc slmll often have to mention in 
those pages. 

John, eleventh Earl of Mm*, of the name of Krskinc, was 
also a remarkable person at this period. He was a man of 
quick parts and prompt eloquence, an adept in state intrigoes, 
and a successful courtier. His paternal estate had been greatly 
embarrassed by the mismanagement of his father, but in a great 
measure re<lecmed by his own prudent economy. He obtained 
Lhe command of a re^ment of foot, but though we are about 
to see him at the head of an army, it does not appear that Mar 
had ^ven his mind to military afiairs, or acquired experience 
by going on actual serviee. His father had been a Whig, and 
professed Revolution principles, and the present Earl entered 
life bearing the same colours. He brought forward in the 
Parliament of Scotland the proposal for the treaty of Union, 
and was one of the Scottish commismoners for settiing the pre- 
liminary articles. Being secretary of state for Scotland during 
the last Scottish Parliament, he supported the treaty both with 
eloquence and address. Mar does not appear amongst those 

^ In consequence of bis opposition, and hii known attachment to the 
House of HanovsTf the Ihiko of Aigyle was, 4tb March 1714, dismiaeed 
(rota the command of the Scotch troop of horse guards, and depriTsd of 
bis goreramenti of Minorca and 8di&hiugh.'*^Wooi>'i Aemps. 
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who receiTed any portion of the tHiuiTalents; but as be loBt bis 
secTctaiyship by the Union^ be waB created keeper of the signetj 
with a pension, and was admitted into the English Privy 
Council. Uj>on the celebrated change of the Administration 
in 1710, the Earl of Mar, then one of the fifteen peers who 
represented the nobility of Scotland, passed over to the new 
Ministers, and was created one of the British secretaries of 
state. In this capacity he was much employed in the afiUirs of 
Scotland, and in managing such matters as they had to do in 
the nighlauds. Ilis large estate upon the river Dee in Aber* 
deenshire, called the forest of Braemar, placed him at the head 
of a considerable Highland following of his own, which rendei ed 
it more easy for him, as dispenser of the bounties of Govern* 
meat, to establUb an interest among the chiefs, which ulti¬ 
mately had fatal consequences to them and to himself. 

Such were the three princiiuU Scottish nobles on whom the 
afiairs of Scotland, at that uncertain period, very much de¬ 
pended We arc uext to give some account of the manner in 
which the forty*five members, whom the Union had settled to 
be the proportion indulged to Scotland us her share of the 
House of Commons, were received in the English senate. 

And here it must be noticed, that although individually tbs 
Scottish memlK^rB were cordially received in London, and in 
society saw or felt no prejudice whatever existing against them 
on account of their country, and though there was no dislike 
exhibited against them individually, yet they were soon made 
sensible that their presence in the senate was as unacceptable 
to the English members as the arrival of a body of strange 
rams In a posture, where a Jlock of the same aoimals have been 
feeding for some time. The contentions between those who 
are in possession and the new comers are in that case carried 
to a great height, and occasion much noise and many en¬ 
counters ; and for a long time the smaller band of strangers 
are observed to herd together, and to avoid intermiDgling with 
the original possessors, nor, if they attempt to do so, are they 
cordially received. 

This same species of discord was visible between the great 
body of the English House of Commons and the handful of 
Scottish members introduced among them by the Union. It 
was so much the case, that the national prejudices of English 
and Scots pitted against each other even interfere<I with and 
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overcame the politick diifereoces by which the eouduct and 
votes of the representatives of both nations would have been 
otherwise regulated. The Scottish members, for example, 
fouTid themselves neglected, thwarted, and overborne by 
numbers, on m^iny occasions where they conceived the immedi* 
ate interests of their country were concerned, and where they 
thought that, in courtesy and common fairness, they, as the 
peculiar represeutatives of Scotland, ought to have been allowed 
something more than their small proportion of five-and-forty 
votes. The opinion even of a single member of Parliament is 
listened to with some deference, when the matter discussed in¬ 
timately concerns the shire or burgh which he represents, be¬ 
cause he obtains credit for having made himself more niaster 
of the case than others who are less interested. And it was 
surely natural for the Scots to clum similar deference when 
spea^]g in behalf of a whole kingdom, whose wants and whose* 
advantages could be known to none in the House so thoroughly 
as to themselves. But they were far from experiencing the 
courtesy which they expected. It was expressly refused to 
them in the following instances. 

1. The alteration of the law of high treason, already men¬ 
tioned, was a subject of discord. The Scottish members were 
sufficiently desirous that their law, in this particular, should be 
modelled anew, by selecting the best parts of the system of 
both cx»untries, and this would certainly have been the most 
equitable course. But the English law, in this particular, was 
imposed on Scotland with little exception or modification. 

2. Another struggle for nation^ advantage occurred re¬ 
specting the drawbacks of duty allowed upon fish cured in 
Scotland This advantage the Scottish merchants had a right 
to by the letter of the treaty, which expressly declared that 
there should be a free communication of trade and commercial 
privileges between the kingdoms, so that the Scottish as well 
as the English merchant was entitied to these drawbacks. To 
this the English answered, ti^at the salt with which the Scottish 
fish were cured before the Union bad not paid the high 
English duty, and that to grant drawbacks upon goods so 
prepared would be to return to the Scottish trader sums which 
he had never advanced. There was some reason, no doubt, in 
the oiyecrion; but in so great a transaction as the Union of two . 
kingdoms, there must have occurred oireumstances which, for 
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0116 cause or onotlierj must necessarily create an advantage to 
individuals of the oue country or the other; and it seemed 
ungracious in the wealthy kiogdom of England to grudge to 
the poorer pco}>Ie of Scotl^d so trifling a benefit attendant on 
so important a measure. The Eiigtish Parliament did ac¬ 
cordingly at last agree to this drawliack ; but the action lost its 
grax^c from the obvious unwillingness with which the advantage 
was conceded, and, as frequently hapjtens, the giving up the 
point in question did not consign to oblivion the acrimony of 
the discussions which it had occasioned. The debates on the 
several questions we have just noticed all occurred in the 
sessions of the British Parliament during which the Union was 
completed. 

In 1710 Queen Anne, heconiing weary of her Whig 
miuieters, as I will tell you more at lengtl^ took an opportunity 
,to dismiss them, upon finding the voice of the country un¬ 
favourable to tliein, in the foolish aflair of Bachcvercl; and, as 
is the usual course in such cases, she dissolved the Piirliaincut 
in which the AdmiuistratioD had a majority, and ussciublcd a 
new one. 

The Tory Ministry, like all Minifiters entering on office, 
endeavoured, by dvility or promises, to gain the s\qq>ort of 
every description of men; and the Scottish members, who 
after all, made up forty-live votes, were not altogether ne¬ 
glected. The new Ministry boasted to the representatives of 
North Britain that the present Parliament consietod chiefly of 
independent country gentlemen, who would do iii]])artiul justice 
to all parts of Britan, and that Scotland ebonld have nothing 
to complain of. 

An opportunity Bi)eed]ly occurred of proving the siucerity of 
these promises. It must first be remarked that the opposition 
made to the measures of Govemnient had hitherto been almost 
entirely on the side of the Scottish members in the Lower 
House, who bad pursued the policy of threatening to leave the 
Administration in a minoriQr in t^ing questions by passing in 
a body to the Opposition—a line of political tactics which will 
always give to a suiall but united band a certain weight in the 
House of Commons, where nicely balanced questions frequently 
occur, and forty-five votes may turn the scale one way or other. 
By this policy the Scottish commoners had sometimes produced 
a favourable issue on points in which their country was 
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coikccmed. But eucli not tho pructice of the repio> 
soutatiros of the pdoragc, who, having some of them high rank, 
with but boiall fortunea to aust^ it, were for a time tolerably 
tractable, voting regularly along with tbo Slinistei's in ix)wer. 
A qucbtiou, however, arose of which w*e shall sjjcak presently, 
concerniug the privileges of their own order which disturbed 
this inteiosted and sclf’Seoking course of policy. 

Another reason for the lukewarmness of the Scottish peers 
W 2 LS, that the coiumoners of Scotland bad been active on two 
occasions, in which they had interposed barriers against tho 
c3torbitaul power of the aristocracy* The 6rBt was, an enact¬ 
ment passed rendering the eldest sons of Scottish peers in* 
capable of sitting as members in the House of Commons. This 
incapacity was iij)f> 08 od, because, being of the same rank or 
status as the nobility, it was considered that the eldest sons of 
the nobles wore, like their fathers, virtually represented by the 
suctecu Scottish peers sent to the Upi>er House.^ The second 
regulation displeasing to the peerage was that which rendered 
illegal the votes of such electors in Scotland as, not being 
possessed in their own right of the qualification necessary by 
law, had obtained a temporaiy conveyance of a freehold quali¬ 
fication of the necessary amount, wldch they bound themselves 
to restore to the person by whom it was lent, for the purpose 
of voting at elections. The effect of this law was to destroy an 
indirect mode by which the peers had attempted to interfei'e in 
the election of the commoners. For before this provision, 
although a peer could not himself appear or vote for the 
election of a commoner, he might, by cutting his crown-holdii^ 
into qualifications of the necessary amount, and distributing 
them among confidential persons, place so many factitious voters 
on the roll as might outvote those real proprietors in whom the 
constitution vested the right of election. 

Those two laws show that the Scottish Members of the 
House of Commons were alive to tho value of their constitu¬ 
tional rights, and the danger to their freedom from the 
interference of the peers in elections to the Lower House. These 
differences occasioned some coldness between the Sixteen Peers 
and the Scottish members of Parliament, and prevented for a 
time a co-operation between them in cases where the interests 

^ The eldeii ions of Scots peers were not reliered from finis Inetpeolty 
unUl the puiiiig of the Bill for ParhsmenUry Refbrm in 1882. 
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of their cominon country eeemed to require it. The following 
inddent, to which I have already alluded^ put an end to tbia 
coldnes.^. 

Queen Anne, in the eoume of her administration, ha^l begun 
to withdraw her favours from the Whigs and confer them upon 
the Tories, even upon such as were suppoecd to have embraced 
the Jacobite interest Among these, the Puke of Haniilton 
being conspicuous, be was, in addition to his other titles, created 
a peer of Great Britain, by the title of the Duke of Brandon, 
A similar exertion of the Queen^s prerogative had already 
been made in the case of the Duke of Queensberry, who 
had been called to the British peerage, by the title of Duke 
of Dover. But notwithstanding this precedent, there was 
violent opposition to the Duke of Hamilton taking his seat as 
a British peer. It was said no Scottish noble could sit in that 
House by any other title than as one of the sixteen Poors, to 
which number the peer^ of that kingdom bad been restricted 
as an adequate repreaentation; and the Opposition pretended 
to sec great danger in opening any other way to their getting 
into the Upper House, even through the grant of the Sovereign, 
than the election of their own number. The fallacy of this 
reasoning is obvious, seeing it was allowed on all hands that the 
Queen could have made any Scotsman a British peer providing 
he was not a peer in bis own country. Thus the Scottish 
peerage were likely to be placed in a very awkwani situation. 
They were peers already, as far as the question of all personal 
privileges went; but l^use they were such, it was argued 
that they were not capable of holding the additional privilege 
of sitting as logislaturea, which it was admitted the Queen 
could confer, with all other immunities, upon any Scottish 
commoner. Their case was that of the Intt in the fable, who 
was rejected both by birds and mice, because she had some 
alliance with each of them. A Scottish peer, not being one of 
the elected sixteen, could not be a legislator in his own country, 
for the Scottish Parliament was abolished; and, according to 
this doctrine, he bad become, for no reason that can be con* 
jectured, incapable of being called to the British House of 
Peers, to which the King could summon by his will any one 
save himself and his co-peeis of Scotland. Nevertheless, the 
House of Peers, a^r a long debate, and ty a narrow minority, 
decided that no Scottish peer being created a peer of Great 
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Britain amce the Union, had a right to ait in that Houbc. The 
Scottish peers, highly ofiended at the decision, drew up a 
remonstrance to the Queen, in which they complained of it 
as an infringement of the Union, and a mark of disgrace put 
upon the whole peerage of Scotland. The resolution of the 
House of Peel'S was afterwards altered, and many of the 
Scottish nobility hare, at various periods, been created peers 
of Great Britain. 

But doling the time while it remained binding it produced 
a considerable change in the temper of the Scottish peem, and 
brought them to form a closer union among themsclrea and 
with the Commons. Influenced by these feelings of resentment, 
and by the energy of the Duke of Argyle, they bestirred 
themselyea to resist the extension of the malt tax to Scotland. 

This tax, which the Scots dreaded peculiarly, because it 
imposed upon their malt a du^ equal to that levied in England, 
had been specially canvassed in the course of the treaty olf 
Union; and it had finaUy been agreed that Scotland should 
not pay the tax during the continuance of the war. In point 
of strict right the Scots had little to say, excepting that the 
peace with Spmi’ was not yet proclaim^, which might have 
enabled them to claim a delay, but not an exemption from the 
imposition. In point of equity, there was more to be pleaded. 
The barley grown in Scotland, being raised on an inferior soil, 
is not, at least was not at the time of the Union, worth more 
than one-third or one-half of the intrinsic value of that raised 
on the fertile soil and under the fine climate of England. 
I( therefore, the same duty was to be hud on the same 
quantity as in South Britmn, the poorer country would be taxed 
in a double or triple proportion to that which was better 
able to bear the burden. Two Scottish peers, the Duke of 
Argyle and the Earl of Mar, and two commoners, Cockbum, 
younger of Onnistoo, and Lockhart of Carnwath, a Whig and 
Tory of each House, were deputed to wait upon Queen Anne, 
and represent particularly, b^dcs some other grievances, the 
dangerous discontents which the imposition of a tax so unequal 
as that upon malt was likely to occasion in so poor a countiy 
as Scotland. This was stated to her M^esty personally, who 
returned the answer Ministers bad put into her mouth— 
*^She was sorry,’’ she smd, ^^that her people of Scotland 
thought they W reason to complain; hut she thought 
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they drove their reseutmeut too tar, aud wished they did not 
repent it.” 

The war, however, being ended by the peace of Utrecht, tho 
English proposed to extend the obnoxious tax to Scotlaii<l 
The debates in both Houses l>ceaine very animated The 
Euglieh testified some contempt for the poverty of Scotland, 
while the Scottish members, on the other Imnd, retorted fiercely, 
that the English took advantage of tboir great majority of 
numbers and privilege of place, to say more than, man to man, 
they would dare to answer. The S^ttUh peers in the Upper 
House maintained the cause of the countiy with equal vehemence. 
But the issue was, the duty was imposed, with a secret 
assurance on the ])ari of Ministers that rt wus not to be 
exacted. Tins last indulgence was wbat Scotland, strictly 
speaking, was not entitled to look for, since her own Estates 
had previously conceded the question; and they had no right 
to expect from the British Parliament a boon which their 
own, while making the bargun, had neglected to stipulate. 
But they felt they had been treat^ with haughtiness and want 
of courtesy in the course of the debate; and so great was their 
resoutment that, in a general meeting of the forty-five Scottish 
members, they came to the resolution to move for tlio dissolution 
of the Union, as an ex|>erimeDt which had failed in the good 
effocls it was expected to produce—which resolution was also 
adopted by the Scottish jieeia. It was eupi)orted by Scottish 
members of all parties, Whigs aud Be volution ists, as well as 
Tories and Jacobites; and as all the Etigliah Wh^ wlio, being 
in oflice, were so eager for the establi^ment of the Union, 
were now, when in opposition, as eager for its dissolution, 
its defence rested with the English Tories, by whom it had 
been originally opposed at every stage of its progress. This 
important treaty, which involvod so much of national happiness, 
stood in danger of sharing the fate of a young fniit-troe, cut 
down by an ignorant gardener because it bears no fhiit in the 
season after it has been planted. 

The motion for the dissolution of the Union was brought 
foimrd in the House of Lords by Lord Findlater 
and Seafield—that very Lord Findlater and Seafield 
who, being Chancellor of the Scottish Parliament by 
which the treaty was a(^'uBted, signed the last adjournment 
his country's representatives with the jeering obs^ation, that 
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" there was an end of an old song.” His Lordship, 'with a con¬ 
siderable degree of eoibarrassnicnt, arising from the recollection 
of hia own inconsistency, had the assurance to moTe that this 
“ old song ” should be resomed, and the Union abolished, on 
account of the four following alleged grievances;—1. The 
abolition of the Privy Council of Scotland; 2. The introduc¬ 
tion of the English law of High Treason ; 3. The incapacity of 
Scottish peers to be called to Parliament as peers of Britain; 
4. The imposition of the malt tax. None of these reasons of 
complaint vindicated Lonl Findlater’s proposition. 1. The 
abolition of the Privy Cotmcil was a boon rather than a griev¬ 
ance to Scotland, which that opprcaaive body bad ruled with a 
rod of iron. 2. The English treason law was probably more 
severe in some particulars than that of Scotland, but it had the 
undeniable advantage of superior certainty and precision. 3. 
The incapacity of the Scottish peers was indeed an encroach¬ 
ment upmi their privileges, but it was capable of being reversed, 
and has been reversed accordingly, without tho necessity of 
destroying the Union. 4. If the malt tax was a grievance, it 
was one which the Scottish commissioners, and his Lordship 
amongst others, had under their view during the progress of 
the treaty, and to which they bad formally subjected their 
country, and were not, therefore, entitled to complain, as if 
Bometliing new or unexpected had happened, when the English 
availed themselves of a stipulation to which they themselves 
bad consented. 

The Duke of Argyle supported the motion for abrogating 
the Union with far more energy than had been displayed by 
Lord Findlater. He declared that when he advoca^ the 
treaty of Union it was for the sole reason that he saw no 
other mode of securing the Protestant succession to the throne; 
be had changed his mind on that subject, and thought other 
remedies as capable of securing that great point. On the 
insults and injuries which had been unsparingly flung upon 
Scotland and Scotsmen he spoke like a high-minded and high- 
spirited man; and to those who bad hinted reproaches against 
him, as having deserted his party, he replied that be acomed 
the imputations they threw out as much as he despised their 
understanding. 

This bold orator came nearest to speaking out the real cause 
of the univenal disoontent of tho Soottisb members, which 
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was less the pressure of any actual grierance than the sense of 
the habitually insulting and injurious manner in which they 
were treated by the English members, as if the representatives 
of some inferior and subjugated province. But personal resent¬ 
ment, or offended national pride, however powerful, ought not 
to have been admitted as reasons for altering a national enact¬ 
ment, which had been deliberately and seriously entered into ; 
for the welfare of posterity is not to be sacrificed to the 
vindictive feelings of the present generation. 

The debate on Lord Findlater’s motion was very animated, 
and it was wonderful to sec the energy with which the Tories 
defended that Union which they had opposed in every stage, 
while the Whigs, equally inconsistent, attempted to pull down 
the fabric which their own hands had l>ceD so active in rearing. 
The former, indeed, could plead that, though they had not 
desired to have a treaty of Union, yet, such having been once 
made, and the ancient constitutions of both countries altered 
and accommodated to it, there was no ioconsisteDcy in their 
being more willing it should remmn than that the principles 
of the constitution should be rendered the subject of such 
frequent changes and tamperings. The inconsistency of the 
Whigs hardly admits of equal apology. 

The division upon the question was so close that it was 
rqected by a majority of/our only; so nearly had that important 
treaty received its death-blow within six years after it was 
entei^ into. 

Shortly after this hairbreadth escape, for such we may surely 
term it, another circamstance occurred, tending strongly to 
show with what sensitive jealousy the Scots of that day 
regarded any reflections on their country. The two great 
parties of Whig and Tory, the former forniiog the Opposition, 
and the latter the Ministerial party, besides their regular war 
in the Eorise of Commons, had maiDtained a skirmishing 
warfare of pamphlets and lampoons, many of them written by 
persons of distingoished talent. 

Of these the celebrated Sir Bicbard Steele wrote a tract, 
called the Crisis, which was widely circulated by the Whigs. 
The still more able Jonathan Swift, the intimate friend and 
advocate of the existing ministers, published (but anonymously) 
a reply, entitled “The Public Spirit of the Whip set forth, 
in their encouragement of the author of the Oiisis." It was 
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a eai'caatdc political lampoon ag^st the Whigs and their 
champion, interspersed with bitter reflections upon the Duke of 
Argyle and his country.* 

In this composition the author pyes rein to his prejudices 
against the Scottish nation. He grudged that Scotland should 
have been admitted into commercial priyilegos, by means of this 
Union, from which Ireland was excluded. The natural mode 
of redressing this inequality was certainly to put all the three 
nations on a similar footing. But as nothing of this kind 
seemed at that time practicable, Swift accused the Scots of 
affectation in pretending to quarrel with the terms of a treaty 
which was so much in their favour, and supposes that while 
carrying on a <lcbatc, under pretence of abrogating the Union, 
they were all the while in agony lest they should prove sue* 
cessful. Acute observer of men and motives as he was, Swift 
was in this instance mistaken. Less sharp-sighted than this 
celebrated author, and blinded by their own exasperated pride, 
the Scots were desirous of wreaking their revenge at the expense 
of a treaty which contained so many latent advantages, in 
the same manner as an intoxicated man vents his rage at the 
expense of valuable furniture or important papers. In the 
pamphlet which gave eo much offence Swift denounced the 
Union *^06 a project for which there could not possibly be 
assigned the least reason; ** and he defied any mortal to name 
one single advantage that En^and could ever expect from 
such a Union.'’ The necessity he justly but offensivolj imputes 
to the Scots refusing to settle the crown on the line of 
Hanover, when, according to the satirist, it was thought highly 
dangerous to leave that part of the island, inhabited by a poor, 
fierce, northern people, at liberty to put themselves under a 
different king." He censures Godolphin highly for suffering 
the Act of Security to pass, by which the Scots assumed the 
privilege of universally arming themselves. The Union, he 
allows, became necessary, because it might have cost England 
a year or two of war to reduce the Scota." In this admission 

> ** In The Crisis, tbs Union is prononneed to be sacred and inTioUbls. 
No blame ia, however, thrown on the Scottish peers who had moved for 
the ^ssolution. On the contrary, it is intimated, that it became the 
English, HI generosity, to be more particularly careful in preserving the 
Union, alnca tlie 3c<^h had eacrifleed their oational independsnee, and 
left themielvea in a atata of comparative impotesee of redreedng theb 
own wrongs. (s Works. 
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Swift proDOimces the highest pAoegyric on the treaty, since the 
one or two years of hostilities might have only been the recoin- 
mencemeDt of that war which had blazed inextinguishably for 
more than a thousand years. 

The Duke of Argyle had boon a friend, eren a patron, of the 
satirist, but that was when he acted with Oxford and Boling- 
broke, in the earlier part of the administration, at which time 
he gratified at once their party spirit and his own animosity 
by attacking the Duke of Marlborough, and declining to join in 
t))e Tote of thanks to that great general. While Argyle was in 
Spain, Swift had addressed a letter to him in that delicate style 
of flattery of which he was as great a master as of every power 
of satirical sarcasm. But when the Duke returned to Britain, 
embittered against Ministers by their breach of promise to 
supply him with money and reinforcements, and declai'cd him¬ 
self the unrelenting opponent of them, their party, and their 
measures, Swift, their intitnate confident and partisan, espoused 
their new quanel, and exchanged the piioegyrica of which the 
Duke had been the object for poignant satire. Of the number 
of the Scottish nobility, he talks as one of the great evils of the 
Union, and asks if it were ever reckoned as an advantage to a 
man who was about to marry a woman much his inferior, and 
without a groat to her fortune, that she brought iu her train a 
numerous retinue of retainers and dependents. He is supposed 
to have aimed particularly at the Duke of Argyle, and his 
brother, Lord Islay, in these words:—“ I could point out some 
with great titles, who affected to appear very vigorous for dis¬ 
solving the Union, although their whole revenue, before that 
period, would have ill maint^ed a Welsh justice of peace, and 
have since gathered more money than ever any Scotsman who 
had not travelled could form an idea of.’’ 

These shafts of satire against a body of men so sensitive and 
vindictive as the Scots had lately shown themselves, and directed 
also against a person of the Duke of Argyle’s talents and con¬ 
sequence, were not lilcely, as the Ministers well knew, to be 
passed over lightly, either by those who felt aggrieved, or the 
uumerous opposition party, who were sure to avail tl^emselves 
of such on opportunity for pressing home a charge against Swift, 
whom all men bcliev^ to be the author of the tract, aud under 
whose shafts they had suffered both as a party and as indi¬ 
viduals. The Ministry therefore formed a plan to elude an 
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attack which might baye been attended with evil coDsequeooes 
to BO valued and valuable a partisan. 

They were in the right to have premeditated a scheme of 
defence, or rather of evasion, for the acciii^tion was taken up iu 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Wharton, a nobleman of high 
talent, and not less eager in the task that the satirist had pub^ 
libhcd a character of the Earl himself, drawn when Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant of Ireland, in which he was painted in the most detestable 
colours. Wharton made a motion, concluding that the honour 
of the House was concerned in discovering the villainous author 
of so false and scandalous a lil>cl, that justice might be done 
to the Scottish nation.^ The Lord Treasurer Oxford disclaimed 
all knowledge of the author, and readily concurretl in an order 
for taking into custody the publisher and printer of the pamphlet 
complmned of. On the next day, the Earl of Mar informed the 
House that he, as Secretary of State, had raised a prosecution 
in his MaJcstjr’s name against John Barber. This course was 
intended, and had the effect, to screen Swift; for, whoa the 
printer was himself made the object of a i)roaecutioD, he could 
not be used as an evidence against the author, whom, and not 
the printer or publisher, it was the purpose of the Wbiga to 
prosecute. Enraged at ^iug deprived of their prey, the House 
of Peers addressed the Queen, stating tiie atrocity of the libel, 
and beseeching her Majesty to issue a proclamation offering a 
reward for the discovery of the author. The Duke of Argyle 
and the Scottish Lords, who would have perhaps acted wi^ a 
truer sense of dignity had they passed over such calumnies with 
contempt, pressed their address on the Queen by personal remon¬ 
strance, and a reward of three hundred pounds was offered for 
the discovery of the writer.* 

^ ** It wu not the least remarkable circumstance that, while the vio¬ 
lence of party wan levelled against Swift in the House of Peers, no less 
Injustice was done to his adrersary, Steele, by Uze Coinmous, who expelled 
bitn from tbdr lloaea for writing the Cmts, that very pamphlet which 
called forth Swift's answer.*'—Note, 8 ip\ft*s IForib. 

^ ** In his * Political Poetry—The Anthor upon himself,' Swift says, 

* The Qaeen ineensed. hb seirices forgot, 
l^eeves him a rlcUm to the veogcfiO Scot. 

Now through the malm a proclamation spreed, 

To (Lx e price on hie dcToted head. 

While iDoocent, he econs Ignoble flight; 

HU watchful mends preeem him by o eUiyhC 

Wirki, voL xfi p. 81. 

** Tt eppeen, however, that Swift did meditate a flight in case discovery 

52 
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Eveiy one knew Swill to be the pereon aimed at as the 
author of the offensive tract But he remained, nevertheleea, 
safe from legal detection. 

Thus I have given you an account of some, though not of 
the whole debates, which the Union was, in its operation, the 
means of exciting in the first British Parliament. The narrative 
affords a melancholy proof of the errors into which the wisest 
and beet statesmen are hurried, when, instead of considering 
important public measures calmly and dispassionately, they regard 
them in the erroneous light in which they arc presentod by 
personal feeling and party prejudices. Men do not in the latter 
ease ask, whether the public will be benefited or injured by the 
enactment under consideration, but whether their own party 
will reap most advantage by defending or opposing it 
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of iht of Marlbofrcuqh-^Trial of Doctor Sachevorol-^ 
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Bolingbroke-^Duel hetufsen (he Duke of Bamilton and Lord Mohwt 

CONTEMPORAXy S0VUEIGK«~^rtfff^< : Louls XIV. 

Retrospect^ 1708—1713 

Ik my last chapter I detailed to you the consequences of 
the Union, and told you how the unfair, unkind, and disparaging 
reception which the English afforded to the Scottish membcTB 
in the Houses of Lords and Commons, although treating them 
in their private capacities with every species of kindness, had 
very nearly oecasioned the breach of the treaty. I must now 
retrace the same ground, to give you a more distinct idea how 
Britain stood in general politics, independent of the freqnent 

had takdzi pl4c$. In the letter to hia friend in Ireland about renewing 
hia licence of abaence, dated 29th Joly 1714, he says, ' I was very near 
wanting It acme months ago with a witness,' which can only allude to the 
posribillty of bis being obliged to ebeeond.'*^Z^e tf Note, 

p. 167. 
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mi fretful biekeringa between England and Scotland in the 
British Parliament 

King William, as I hare already told yon, died in 1701, 
little lamented by his subjects, for though a man of great ability, 
he was too cold and phlegmatic to inspire affection, and besides 
he was a foreigner. In Scotland his memory was little reverenced 
by any party. The Highlanders remembered Clencoe, the 
Lowlandcrs could not forg^ Darien; the Episcopalians resented 
the destruction of their hierarchy; the Presbyterians discovered 
in his measures something of Erastianism, that is, a purpose of 
subjecting the Church to the State. 

Queen Anne, therefore, succeeded to her brother •indaw to 
the general satisfaction of her subjects. Her qualities, too, 
were sunh as gained for her attachment and esteem. She was 
a good wife, a most affectionate mother, a kind mistress, and, 
to add to her domestic virtues, a most confiding and faithful 
friend. 

The object of her attachment in this latter capacity was 
Lady ChurchiU, who had been about her person from a very 
early period* This woman was so high-spirited, haughty, and 
asBuming, that even her husband (afterwards the celebrated 
Duke of Marll)orougb), the conqueror in so many battles, fre¬ 
quently came off less than victorious in any domestic dispute 
with her. To this lady, Anne, for several years before her 
succession to the crown, had been accustomed in a great 
measure to yield up her own opinions. Sbe left the house of 
her father, James II., and mingled in the Revolution at the 
instance of Lady Churchill. At her accession Queen Anne was 
rather partial to the Tories, both from regarding their principles 
as more favourable to monarchy, and because, though the love 
of power, superior to most other feelings, might induce her to 
take possession of the throne, which by hereditary descent ought 
to have been that of her father or brother, yet she still felt the 
ties of family affection, and was attached to that class of politi¬ 
cians who regarded the exiled family with compassion, at least, 
if not with favour. All these, Queen Anne’s own natural wishes 
and predilections, were overborne by her deference to her 
favourite’s desires and interest Their intimacy had assumed 
BO close and confident!^ a character that sbe insisted that h^ 
friend should lay aside all the distinctions of royalty in addreaa^ 
ing her, and they corresponded together in termA the utmost 
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equality, the soTereign aaauming the name of Morley, the 
eervant that of Freeman, which Lady Churchill, now Countess 
of Marlborough, chose as ezpressiTe of the franknes-s of her own 
temper. Sunderland and Godolphin were ministers of unques¬ 
tionable talent, who carried on with perseverance and skill the 
scheme formed by King William for defending the liberties of 
Europe against the encroachments of France. But Queen Anne 
reposed her confidence in them chiefly because they were closely 
connected with Mrs. Freeman and her husband. Now this 
species of arrangement, my dear boy, was just such a childish 
whim as when you and your little brother get into a J^asket, 

and play at sailing down to A-, to see grandpapa. A 

sovereign cannot enjoy the sort of friendship which subsists 
between equals, for he cannot have equals with whom to form 
such A union; and every attempt to play at make-believe inti¬ 
macy commonly ends in the Roy^ person’s being secretly gxiidcd 
and influenced by the flattery and assentation of an artful and 
smooth-tongued parasite, or tyrannised over by the ascendance 
of a haughtier and higher mind than bis own. The husband 
of Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, might have broken 
off this extreme familiarity between his wife and her haughty 
favourite; but he was a quiet, good, humane man, meddling 
with nothing, and apparently considering himself as unfit for 
public affmxB, which agreed with the opinion entertained of him 
by others. 

The death of Queen Anne’s son and heir, the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, the sole survivor of a numerous family, by depriving her 
of the last object of domestic affection, seemed to render the 
Queen’s extreme attachment to her Mend more direct, and 
Lady Marlborough’s influence became universal. The war 
which was continued against the French had the most brilliant 
success, and the general was loaded with honours; but the 
Queen favoured Marlborough less because he was the most ao- 
compUshed and successful general at that time in the world 
than as the husband of her affectionate Mrt. Freeman, In 
short, the aflain of England, at all times so influential in 
Europe, turned altogether upon the private friendship between 
Mn. Freeman and Mrs. MorUy. 

At the moment when it seemed most completely secure, 
this intimacy was overthrown by the influence of a petty in¬ 
trigue in the Queen’s family. The Duebeu of Marlborough, 
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othen^'ise Mre. Freeman, had used the power with which her 
mistress’s partiality had invested her far too roughly. She 
was avaricious and imperious in her demands, careless, and 
even insolent in her conduct towards the Queen herself. For 
some time this was endured as an exercise of that frank privi¬ 
lege of equality with which her Majesty’s friendship had in¬ 
vested her. For a much longer space it may be supposed, the 
Queen tolerated her caprice and insolence, partly because she 
was afraid of her violent temper, partly because she was 
ashamed to break otf the romantic engagement which she 
bad herself formed. She was not, liowcvcr, the less unpatient 
of the Duchess of Marlborough’s yoke, or less watchful of an 
opportunity to cast it off. 

The Duchess had introduced among the Queen’s attendants, 
in the capacity of what was cfdled a dresser, a young lady of 
good birth, named Abigdl Hill, a kinswoman of her own. 
She was the reverse of the Duchess in her temper, being 
good-humoured, lively, and, from disposition and policy, willing 
to please her mistress in every manner possible. She attracted 
by degrees first the Queen’s favour, and at length her confi¬ 
dence ; so that Anne sought, in the solicitous attentions and 
counsels of her new friend, consolation from the rudeness with 
which the Duchess treated her both in private and public life. 
The progress of this intimacy was closely watched by Harley, 
a statesman of talents, and hitherto professing the principles of 
the Whigs. He had been repeatedly Speaker of the House of 
Oommons, and was Secretary of State in the existing Whig 
administration. But he was ambitious of higher rmik in the 
cabinet, being conscious of superior talents, and he caballed 
agunst the Duchess of MarllMroogh, in consequence of her 
having repulsed hia civilities towards her with her Tuual 
insolence of manner. The putner of Harley’s counsels was 
Mr. Henry St John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke), a young 
man of the most distinguished abilities, and who su^equently 
made a great figure both in politics and in literature. 

Harley lost no time in muring advances to intimacy with 
the new frvourite; and as be claimed some kindred with Miss 
Hill’s family, this was easily accomplished. This lady’s interest 
with the Queen was now so great that she was able to pro¬ 
cure her cousin private audiences with the Queen, who^ 
accustomed to the hanhness oi the Duchess of Marlborough, 
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whose tone of authority had been adopted by the Whig 
MinisterB of the liigber claaa, was soothed by tiie more 
respectful deportment of these now counsellors. Harley wod 
more Buhmissivc and deferential in his maimers, and conducted 
himself with an attention to the Queen’s wishes and opinions, 
to wbicli she had boon hitherto little accustomed. It was un¬ 
doubtedly his purpose to use the infliicxice thus acquired to the 
destniction of Godolpbiu’s authority, and to accomplish his own 
rise to the office of first Miriietcr. But his attempt did not 
succeed in the first instance. Bis secret intrigues and prirate 
interviews with the soveroigu were prematurely discovered, and 
Harloy and his friends were coiupoUed to resign their offices; 
so that the Whig administration seemed more dce]>ly rooted 
than over. 

About the same time, Miss Hill was secretly married to Mr. 
Mosham; a match which gave great olTence to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who was beginning to feel that her relation had 
supeiseded her in her mistress’s affections. As this high- 
tempered lady found the Queen’s confidence was transferred 
from her, she endeavoured to mmntain her ascendency by 
threats and intimidation, aod was for a time Bucccssful in niling 
the mind of her late friend by means of fear, as she did for¬ 
merly by affection. But a fal^ step of the Whig admiuistra' 
tion enabled Queen Anne at last to shake off this intolerable 
bondage. 

A billy and hot-headed cleigyman, named Sacheverel, had 
preached and printed a i>olitical sermon, in which he maintained 
high Tory principles, aD<l railed at Godolpbin, the Lord High 
Treasurer, and head of Queen Anne’s Administration, whom he 
termed Volpone, after an odious character so named in one of 
Ben Jenson’s Plays. The great minority of the landed gentle* 
men of England were then addicted to Tory principles, and 
those of the High ChurcL So bold and daring a sermon, 
though it had no merit but its audacity to recommend it, pro¬ 
cured immense popularity amongst them. The Ministers were 
incensed beyond burning moderation. The Bouse of Commons 
impeached the preacher before the tribunal of the House of 
Lords, and bis trial came before the Peers on 27th Febnmiy 
1710. Tlie utmost degr^ of publicity was given to il by the 
efforts of the Whigs to obtain Dr. Sacbeverel’s conviction and 
a severe eentesce, and by the corresponding exertions of the 
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Tories to screen him from puzushment. The multitude took 
up the cry of High Church and Sacheverel, with which they 
beset the different members of both Houses as they weut down 
to Parliament. The trial, which lasted three weeks, excited 
public attention in a degree hitherto almost unknown. The 
Queen herself attended almost every day, and her sedan chair 
was surrounded by crowds, shouting ‘*Ood bless the Queen 
aud Dr. Sacheverel) we Lope your Majesty is for High 
Church and Sacheverel” The mob arose, and exhibited their 
furious zeal for the Church by destroying the chapels and meet* 
ing‘bou8C8 of dissentera, and committing similar acts of violence. 

The consequence was, that the Doctor was found guilty indeed 
by the House of Peers, but escat»ed with being sus]>cnded from 
preaching for throe years j a sentence so slight, tliat it was 
regiirded by the accused and bis friends as an ac4iuitta], and 
they triumphed accordingly. Bonfires, illuminations, and other 
marks of rejoicing appeared in celebrating of the victory. 

As these luanifestatioos of the public sentiment were not 
confined to the capital, but extended over all Bugland, they 
made evident the unpopularity of the Whig government, and 
encouraged the Queeu to put in execution the plan she had long 
proposed to herself, of changing her Ministry, and endeavour* 
ing to negotiate a peace, and terminate the war, which seemed 
to be pndructed without end. Anne, by this change of govern* 
ment and system, desired also to secure the Church, which her 
old prejudices taught her to believe was in danger—and, above 
all, to get rid of the tyranny of her former friend, Mrs. Freemaxi. 
A new Administration, therefore, was formed under Harley and 
St. John, who, being supported by the Tory interest, were chiefiy 
if not exclusively governed by Tory principles. At the same 
time, the Duchess of MarIlx)rough was deprived of all her 
offices about the Queen’s person, and disgraced, as it is termed, 
at court, that is, dismissed from favour and employment. Her 
husband’s services could not be dispensed with so easily; for 
while the British army were employed no general could supply 
the place of Marlborough, who had so often led thorn to victory. 
But the Tory Ministers endeavoured to lower him in the eyes 
of the public by an investigation into certain indirect emolu* 
inenbs taken in his character as general-in-chief, and to get rid 
of the indispensable necessi^ of his military services by enter* 
ing into negotiations for peace. 
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The FroDch OoTemnient and availed themadvea of 
aituatioQ in which tliat of Britain was placed. The; perceived 
that peace was absolutely accessary to Oxford and Bolicgbroke’s 
eiistcuco as miuistcrs, even more so thau it was to France as 
a nation, though her frontiers hiui been invaded, her armies 
rejicatcdly defeated, and even her capital to a certain degree 
exposed to insult. The cousequence was, that the French rose 
in thcLT terms, and the ]»eace of Utrecht, after mucii negotia¬ 
tion, was at length concluded, on conditions w*hicb, as they 
respected the allies, and the Brirish nation in partic^ar, were 
very much di8i>mj)ortiaaed to the brilliant successes of the war. 

That article of the treaty, which was supjxwed by all friends 
of Revolution principles to be most essenti^ to the independ* 
ehce aiul internal peace of Great Britain, seemed indeed to have 
been arljustcd with some care. The Ring of France acknow* 
ledged, witlr all formality, the right of Queen Anue to the throne, 
guaranteed the Act of Succession settling it upon the House of 
Hanover, and agreed t 0 6xi)elfrom his territories the nufortunate 
son of James IL This was doue accordingly. Yet notwith- 
standing that the Chevalier de SL George was compelled to re- 
ZQOTO from the territories of his father's ally, who on James’s 
death had formally proclmmed him Ring of England, the uo* 
happy Prince had i>erbape at the momeut of his expulsion more 
solid Lopes of being restored to hie father’s throne than any 
which the favour of Louis could have afforded him. This will 
appear from the following considerationa 

Queen Aune, os we have already stated, was attached to the 
High Church establishment and clergy; and the priudples with 
whicli these were imbued, if not universally Jacobitical, were at 
least strongly tinctured with a respect for hereditary right 
These doctrines could not be supposed to be very unplcaaing to 
the Queen bcrscif, as a woman or as a sovereign, and tliore were 
circumstances in her life which made her more ready to admit 
them. We have already sdd that the part which Anne had 
taken at the Revolution, by withdrawing from her father's 
house, had been determined by the inffuence of Lady Churchill, 
who was DOW, as Duchess of Marlborough, the object of the 
Queen’s hatred, as much as ever she had been of her 
(Section in the character of Mrs. Freeman, uid her opinions and 
the steps which they had led to, were not probaUy recollected 
with much complacency. The desertion of a father, also, how* 
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ever coloured over with political argumeat, is likely to become 
towards the close of life a subject of anxious reflection. There 
is little doubt that the Queen entert^ed remorBC on account of 
her filial disobedience; more especially, when the early death of 
her cliildren, and finally that of a bo|>cful young Prince, the 
Duke of Gloucester, deprived her of all chance of leaving the 
kingdom to an heir of her own. These deprivations seemed an 
appropriate punishment to the disobedient daughter wlio had 
been permitted to assume for a time her father’s crown, but not 
to transmit it to bor heirs. As the Queen’s health became 
broken and infirm, it was natural that these coinpuBctious 
thouglits should become still more engre^sing, and that she 
should feel no pleasure in contemplating the prospect which 
called the Prince of Hanover, a distant relation, to reign over 
England at her decease; or that she should regard with aversion, 
almost approaching to horror, a proposal of the Whig party to 
invite the Elector^ Prince to visit Britain, the crown of which 
was to devolve upon him after the decease of its present 
jioBsessor. On the other hand, the condition of the Chevalier 
de St. George, the Queen’s brother, the only surviving male of 
her family, a person whose restoration to the crown of his 
fathers might ^ the work of her own Land, was likely to aflect 
the Queen with com]>a6eionate interest, and seemed to ofiford 
her at the same time an opportunity of redresring such 
wrongs as she might conceive were done to her father by making 
large though late amends to his son. 

Actuated by motives so natural, there is little doubt that 
Queen Anne, so soon as she had freed herself from the control 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, began to turn her mind to- 
wards fixing the succession of the crown on her brother, the 
Obevalier de St George, after her own death, to the pr^'udice 
of the act which settled it on the Electoral Prince of Hanover. 
And she might be the more encouraged to nourlBh some hopes 
of success, since a great portion of her subjects of the Three 
Kingdoms were Jacobites upon princixile, atid others had but 
a short step to make from the extremity of Tory sentimenta to 
those which W'ere directly favourable to the House of Stewart 
Ireland, the last portion of the British dominions which adhered 
to King James the Second, could not be supposed indifferent 
to the restoration of bis son. In England, a very great pro¬ 
portion of the High Church clergy, the Universities, and the 
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Tory interest, which prevailed among tbe country gentlemon, 
entertained the same biaa, and were at little pains to conceal it 
In Scotland men were still bolder io avowing their opinions, oi 
which there occurred the following instance. 

Tbe Faculty of Advocates io Scotland, that is to say, the in 
cor])orated society of lawyers entitled to practise at the bar, are 
a l^y even of more weight and consequence than is attached to 
them in most countries from the nature of their profession. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, especially, the Faculty 
comprehended almost all the sons of go<^ family who did not em¬ 
brace the army as their choice; for the sword or gown, according 
to the ideas of that time, were tbe only occupations which 
could be adopted by a gentleman. The Advocates are pos¬ 
sessed of a noble library, and a valuable collection of medals. 
To this learned body, Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon (by births 
a daughter of tbe noble house of Howard, and a keen Jacobite), 
sent the present of a medal for their cabinet. It boro on the 
one side the head of tbe Chevalier de St. George, with the motto, 
Cuju$ ett t (Whom does it represent ?): And on the reverse the 
British Isles, with the legend, BeddiU (Restore them). The 
Dean of Faculty having presented this very intelligible emblem 
to his brethren, a debate arose whether or not it should be re¬ 
ceived into their collection, which was carried on iu very warm 
language,^ and terminated in a vote, which, by a majority of sixty- 
threo to twelve, resolved on tbe acceptance of tbe medal. Two 
advocates were deputed to express, in the name of the learned 
body, their thanks to the Duchess; and they foiled not to do it in 
a manner expressing pointedly their full comprehension of the 
import of her Grace’s compliment They concluded by stating 
their hope that her Grace would soon have a further opportunity 
to oblige the Faculty, by presenting them with a second medal 
on the subject of a restoration. But when the proceeding bo- 

^ It wad moved that tbe medal should he returned to her Grace, as 
their rcceinog it implied insult to the gorerament Oliver Cromwell, 
who deserved to be banged/' said Mr. Robert Fraser, ** his medal, and the 
arms of the Com moo wealth of England, had been received, and why not 
this When the Pretends; la banged," said Mr. Duncan Forbes, 
will be time enough to receive the medab" In which opiuiou Sir James 
Stewart of Good trees, and others coinciding, Mr. Dondas of Arnlston roee 
in great wrath, aod replied, ** Dean of Faculty, whatever these gentlemen 
may say of Iheir loyalty, 1 think they aCfront the Queen, whom they pre¬ 
tend to honour, io disgracing her brother, who Is not only a prince of tbe 
blood, but the first thereof; and if bloc^ can give any right, he ie our 
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came public, the Adyocatea aeem to have been alarmed for the 
consoqueuces ; and at a general meeting of the Faculty (27tb 
July 1711) modal was formally refused, and placed in the 
hands of the Lord Advocate, to be restored to the Duebeas of 
Gordon. The retractation, however, could not efface the evidence 
that this learned and important public body, the commentators 
on the laws vf Scotland, from whom the guardians of her jurispni* 
deuce are selected, had shown such boldness os to give a public 
mark of adherence to the Chevalier de St. George. It was also 
remarked that the Jacobite interest predominated in many of 
the Scottish elections. 

While the Queen saw a large party among her subjects in 
each kingdom well disposed to her brother's succession, one at 
least of her miuisters wha fouud audacious enough to contem* 
plate the samo measure, though in doing so, he might be con¬ 
strued into imjieacbing his mistress’s own right to the sovereign 
authority. This was Henry St John, created Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke. He was a person of lively genius and brilliant 
parts—a scholar, an orator, and a philosopher. There was a 
reverse to the fair side of the picture. Bolingbroke was dissi¬ 
pated in private life, daringly sceptical in theological speculation, 
and when bis quick perception showed him a chance of rising, 
bo does not appear to have been extremely scrupulous concern¬ 
ing the path which he trod, so that it led to power. In the be* 
ginning of his career as a public man he attached himself to 
Earley; and wheu that statesman retired from the Whig 
Administration in 1706, St. John shared his disgrace, and lost 
the situation of Secretary at War. On the triumph of the 
Tories, in 1710, when Earley was made Prime Minister, St. 
John was named Secretary of State, l^sperity, however, dis¬ 
solved the friendship which had withstood the attacks of 
adversity; and it was soon observed that there was a difference 

T)D doubted lovereigu. 1 think, too, they call her Majesty’s title in quei« 
tioo, which is not our business to determine. Medals ue the documents 
of history, to which all historians refer; and therefore, though 1 should 
gire King William’s stamp, with the deril at hU right ear, I see not how 
it could be refused, seeing one hundred years hence it would prove that 
such a coin had been in England. But what needs further speeches. 
None oppose the receiving the medal and returning thanks to her Grace, 
but a few pitiful scoundrel vermin and mushrooms, not worthy our notice. 
Let us therefore proceed to name some of our number to return our hearty 
thanks to the Duchess of Gordon.”—*Ti 2 fDaL*a Coniinvation o/ Rapin'i 
SUtofy. 
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of opinion as veil as cliaracter between the Premier and hie 
colleague. 

Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, was a man of a 
dark and reserved character—slow, timid, and doubtful, both in 
counsel and action, and apparently one of those statesmen who 
affect to govern by balancing the scales betwixt two contending 
factious, until at length they finally become the objects of sus¬ 
picion and animosity to boOi. Ho had boon bred a Whig, and 
although circumstances had disposed him to join, and even to 
head the Tories, bo was reluctantly induced to take any of the 
violent party measures which they expected at his hand, and 
seems, in return, never to have possessed their full confidence 
or unhesitating support. However far Oxford adopted the 
principlce of Toryism, he stopped short of their utmost extent, 
and was one of the jiolitical sect then called Whimsicalt, who 
were supposed not to know their own minds, because they 
avowed priuciplee of hereditary right, and at the same time de¬ 
sired the succession of the line of Hanover. In evidence of his 
belonging to this class of politicians, it was remarked that he 
sent his brother, Mr. Harley, to the court of Hanover, and 
through him affected to maintain a close intercourse with the 
Elector, and expressed much seal for the Protestant line of 
succession. 

All this mystery and indecision was contrary to the rapid 
and fiery geuins of St. John, who felt that he was not admitted 
into the private and ultimate views of the colleague with whom 
he had suffered adversity. Ho was disgusted, too, that Harley 
^ould be advanced to the rank of an earl, while he himself 
was only created a viscount His former friendship and respect 
for Oxford was gradually changed to coldness, enmity, and 
hatred, and he began, with much art, and a temporary degree of 
success, to prepare a revolution in the state which he designed 
should end in Oxford’s disgrace and his own elevation to the 
supreme authority. He entered with zeal into the ulterior 
designs of the most extravagmit Tories, and, in order to recom¬ 
mend himself to the Queen, did not, it is believed, spare to 
mingle in intrigues for the benefit of W exiled brother. 

It was remarked, that the Chevalier de St. Geotge, when 
obliged to leave I'rance, found refuge in the territories of the 
Duke of Lorraine; and that petty German Prince had the 
boldness to refuse an application M the British Oovemment 
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for the removal of faia guest from hU dominioDs. It was 
believed that the Ihike dared not have acted thus unless he had 
had some private assurance that tho application was only made 
for an ostensible purpose, and that the Queen did not, in reality, 
desire to deprive her brother of this place of refuge. Other 
circumstances led to the some conclusion, that Anne and lier 
new ministers favoured the Jacobite interest. 

It is more than probable that the Duke of Hamilton, whom 
we have so often mcutionetl, was to have been deeply engaged 
in some transactions with the French court, of tho most delicate 
nature, when, in 1713, he was namc<l ambassador extraordinary 
to Paris; and there can be little doubt tliat they regarded 
the restoration of the line of Stewart. The unfortunate 
nobleman hinted this to his friend Lockhart of Camwath, 
when, patting with him for the last time, ho turned back 
to embrace him again and again, as one who was impressed 
with the consciousness of some weighty trust, perhaps with 
a prescient sense of approaching calamity. Misfortune, indeed, 
WAS hovering over him, and of a strange and bloody character. 
Having a lawsuit with Lord Mohun, a nobleman of debauched 
und profligate manners, whose greatest achievement was having, 
a few years before, stabbed a poor play-actor in a drunkon 
frolic, the Duke of Hamilton held a meeting with his 
adversary, in the hope of adjusting tiieir dispute. In this 
conference, tho Duke, speaking of an agent in the case, said 
the person in question bad neither truth nor honour, to which 
Lord Mohun replied he bad as much of both qualities as 
his Grace. They parted on the exchange of these words. One 
would have thought that the offence received lay on the Duko’s 
side, and that it was he who was called upon to resent 
what had passed, in case he should think it worth his while. 
Lord Mohun, however, who gave the affront, contrary to the 
practice in euch cases, also gave the challenge. They met at 
the Ring in Hyde Park, when they fought with swords, and 
in a few minut^ Lord Mohun was l^ed on the spot; and the 
Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded, did not survive blm (qi 
a longer space. Mohun, who was an odious and contemptible 
libertine, was regretted by no one; but it was far different with 
the Duke of Hamilton, who, notwithstanding a degree of 
irresolution which be displayed in politics, his understanding, 
perhaps, not approving the lengths to which his feelings might 
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bare carried him, bad many amiable, and even coble qualities, 
which made him generally lamented. The Tories cocBidered 
the death of the Duke of Hamilton as so peculiar, and the 
period when it happened as so critical, that they did not 
hesitate to arow a confident belief that Lord Mohun had been 
pushed to sending the challenge by some zealots of the Whig 
party, and even to add that the Duke fell not by the sword of 
bis antagonist, but by that of General Macartney, Lord Mobun’s 
second The evidence of Colonel Hamilton, second to the 
Duke, went far to establish the last proposition; and General 
Macartney, seeing, perhaps, that the public prejudice was 
extreme against him, ab6cx)Qded, and a reward was offered for 
bis discovery. In the subsequent reign be was brought to 
trial, and acquitted, on evidence which leaves the case far from 
a clear one. 

The death of the Duke of Hamilton, however, whetlier 
caused by political resentment or private hatred, did not inter¬ 
rupt the schemes formed for the restoration of the Stewart 
family. Lord Bolinghroke himself went on a mission to Paris, 
and it appears highly probable be then settled secret articles, 
explanatory of those points of the Utrecht treaty which had 
relation to the expulsion of the Pretender from the dominions 
of France and the disclamation of bis right of succession to the 
crown of Britain. It is probaUe, also, that these remaned 
concealed from the Premier, Oxford, to whose views in favour 
of the Hanoverian succession they were distinctly opposed. 

Such being the temper of the Government of England, 
divided, as it was, betwixt the dubious conduct of Lord Oxford, 
and the more secret, but bolder and decided intrigues ol 
Bolinghroke, the general measures which were adopted with 
respect to Scotland indicated a decided bias to the Jacobite 
interest, and those by whom it was supportei 
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fcTMcutiim of the SeoUieh Epiteopaliaiu by the Prabyteriame — Imxo qf 
I'ulronage—PenaUmt given to the Bighland Chiefs to preserve their 
ttUaehmeni to the Jaebbite interest—The Bouse of Banover — 
(Quarrel letioeen (hford and Bolingbrbke—Death of Queen Anne. 

Retrosfeet —1714 

Th£ PreebyterianB of Scotland liad been placed by the Revolu¬ 
tion in oxclueive possession of the Church government of that 
kingdom. But a considerable proportion of the country, 
particularly in the more northern shires, remained attached to 
the Episcopal establishment and its forms of worship. These, 
however, were objects of enmity and fear to the Church of 
Scotland, whoso representatives and adherents exerted them¬ 
selves to Bupiunsa, by every means in their power, the exercise 
of the Episcopal mode of worship, forgetful of the complaints 
which they themselves had so justly made concerning the 
violation of the liberty of conscience during the reigns of 
Cliarles II. and James II. We must here remark that the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland had, in its ancient and triumphant 
state, retained some very slight and formal diSerences, which 
distinguished their book of Common Prayer from that which is 
used in the Church of England. But in their present distressed 
and disconsolate condition, many of them had become content 
to resign these points of distinction, and, by conforming exactly 
to the English ritual, endeavoured to ohtiun a freedom of 
worship as Episcopalians in Scotland, rimilar to the indulgence 
which was granted to those professing Presbyterian principleB, 
and other Protestant dissenters in England. The Presbyterian 
Church Courts, however, summoned such Episcopal preachers 
before them, and prohibited them from exercising their ministry, 
under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, which, in the case 
of one person (the Rev. Mr. Oreenshields), was inflicted with 
no sparing hand. Others were Insulted and ill-used by the 
multitude, in any attempt which they made to exercise their 
form of worship. This was the more indefensible, aa some 
of these reverend persons joined in prayer for the Revolution 
establishment; and whatever oonjecture might be formed con- 
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cerning the probability of their attachment to the exiled 
family, they had laid aside every peculiarity on which their 
pre^nt mc^e of worship could be objected to aa mferring 
Jacobitism. 

An Act of Toleration was therefore most jiistly and right 
fully passed (February 1712) by rarliarDcnt, for the toleration 
of all such Episcopal clergymen using the Churcli of England 
service, os should be disposed to take the Oath of Abjuration, 
renouncing all mlherence to the cause of James II. or bis 
(lescondanfc, the existing Pretender. This toleration gave gi*eat 
offence to the Presbyterian clergy, since it was taking out of 
their hands a ineans, os they alleged, of enforr^ing uniformity 
of worship, which, they pretended, bad been insured to them 
at the Revolution. Every allowance is justly to he made for 
jealousies aii<l apprehensions, which severe ]>crsccution had 
taught the ministers of the Scottish Church to entertain; but 
impartial history shows us how dangerous a matter it is to in- 
trust the judicatures of any church with the power of tyrannising 
over the consciences of those who have adopted different forma 
of worship, and how wise as well as Just it is to restrict their 
authority to the regulation of their own establishment. 

The Presbyterian Church was still more offended by the 
introduction of a clause into this Act of Toleration, obliging the 
members of their own church, as well as dissenters from their 
mode of worship, to take the Oath of Abjuration. This clause 
had been insert into the Act as it passed the House of 
Commons, on the motion of the Tories, who alleged that the 
ministers of the Eirk of Scotland ought to give the same 
seciurity for their fidelity to the Queen and Protestant succes¬ 
sion which was to be exacted from the Episcopalians. The 
Scottish Presbyterians complained bitterly of this application 
of the Oath of Abjuration to themselves. They contended that 
it was unnecessary, as no one could suspect the Church of Scot¬ 
land of the least tendency towards Jacobitism, and that it was 
an usurpation of the State over the Church, to impose by statute 
law an oath on the ministers of the church, whom, in religious 
matters, they considered as bound only by the Acts of their 
General Assembly. Notwithstanding their angry remonstnuicei, 
the Oath of Abjuration was imposed on them by the same act 
which decreed the tolerance of the Episcopal form of worship 
on a lumilar condition. 
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The greater number of tbe Presbyterian ministers did at 
length take the oath, but manf continued to be recusants, and 
suilered nothing in coneequenoe, as the Government overlooked 
their non-compliance. There can be little doubt that this clause, 
which seems othen^'ise a useless tampering with the rooted 
opinions of tbe Presbyterians, was intended for a double purpose. 
First, it was likely to create a scliism in the Scottish Church, 
between those who might take and those who might refuse the 
oath, which, as dividing the opinions, was likely to diminish the 
authority, and affect the respectability, of a body zealous for 
the Protestant suceesbion. Secondly, it was for^een that the 
great m^ority of the Episcopal dergy in Scotland, avowedly 
attached to the exiled family, would not take the Oath of 
Abjuration, and were likely on that account to be interrupted 
by tbe Presbyterians of tbe country where they exercised their 
functions. But if a number of the Presbyterian clergy them¬ 
selves were rendere<l liable to the same charge for the same 
omission, and only indebted for their impunity to tbe connivance 
of the Government, it was not Hkely they would disturb others 
upon grounds which might be objected to themselves. The 
expedient was successful; for though it was said that only one 
Episcopal zninister in Scotland, Mr. Cockburn of Glasgow, took 
tbe Oath of Abjuration, yet no prosecutions followed their 
recusancy, because a large portion of tbe ministers of tbe Kirk 
would have been liable to vexation on the same account. 

Another act of the same session of Parliament, which re¬ 
stored to patrons, as they were called, tbe right of presenting 
clergymen to vacant churches in Scotland, seemed calculated, 
and was probably designed, to render the churchmen more 
dcpi^ndent on the aristocracy, and to separate them in some 
degree from their congregations, who could not be supposed to 
be equally attached to, or influenced by a minister who held his 
living by the gift of a great man, as by one who was chosen by 
their own free voice. Each mode of election is subject to \t% 
own particular disadvantages. Tbe necessity imposed on tbe 
clergyman who is desirous of preferment of suiting his style of 
preaching to the popular taste, together with tbe indecent heats 
and intrigues which attend popular etactions, are serious objec¬ 
tions to permitting the flock to have the choice of their shep¬ 
herd. At tbe same time, the right of patronage is apt to be 
abused in particular instancee, where persons of loose morals, 
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Blender abilifeieB, or depraved doctrine, may be imposed, by the 
fiat of an unconBcientious individual, upon a cougregation who 
are unwilling to receive him. Bnt as the Presbyterian clergy 
possess tl]e power of exaTninatioo and rgcction, subject to an 
appeal to the superior Cluu*ch courts, whatever may be thought 
of tlie law of patronage in theory, it has not, during the lapse 
of more than a oontury, had any effect in practice detrimental 
to the reBi^octability of the Church of Scotland. There is no 
doubt, however, that the rcBtoration of the right of lay patrons 
in Queen Anne's time was designed to separate the ministers 
of the Kirk from the people, and to render them more dt*pendcnt 
on the nobility and gentry, amongst whom, much more than 
the common people, the sentiments of Jacobitism predominated. 

These mcaaun^, tliough all of tliem indirectly tending to 
favour tlie Tory party, which might, in Scotland, be generally 
termed timt of the Stewart family, hsul yet other luotiveB whicl^ 
might be plausibly alleged for their mloption. 

Whatever might be the num1)er and importance of tlie Low¬ 
land gentry iu Scotland, who were attached to the cause of the 
’Chevalier de St. George, and that number was certainly very 
considerable, the altered circumstances of the country bad so 
much restricted their authority over the inferior classes that 
they could uo longer reckon raising any considerable 

number of men by their own influence, nor had they, since the 
repeal of the Act of Security, the power of musteriug or dis¬ 
ciplining their followei*8, so Jis to render them fit for military 
service. It was not to be expected that, with the aid of sucii 
members of their family, dome8ti<^, or dependents, as might 
join them in any iusurrection, they could do more than equip a 
few squadrons of horse, anti even if they could have found men, 
they were generally deficient in nrm.% horse.% and the means of 
taking the field. 

The Highland clans were in a diiTcrent state; they were aa 
mixdi under the command of thdr superior chiefs and chieftains 
as ever they had been during the earlier part of their history; 
and, separated from civilisation by the wildernesses in which they 
lived, they spoke the language, wore the dress, submitted to 
the govemmeut, and wielded tiie arms of theu‘ fathers. It is 
true, that clan wars were not now practised on the former great 
scale, and that two or throe small garrisons of soldiers quartered 
amongst them put some stop to their predatory inoursiona 
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The superior chieft^ns aud tackgroen, more espedally the duinhi 
vxusaU^ or dependent gentlemen of the tribe, were in no degree 
Buperior in knowledge to the common claoBmen* The high 
chiefs, or heads of the considerable clanSi were in a very different 
situatiou. They were almost all men of good e<lncation aud 
polite manners, and when in Lowland dress and Lowland 
society were scarce to be distinguished from other gentlemen, 
excepting by an aaaumption of consequence, the natural com^ 
pan ton of conscious authority. They often travelled abroad, and 
sometimes entered the military service, looking always forward 
to the time when their swords should be required in the cause of 
the Stewarts, to whom they were in general extremely attached; 
tbougli ill the West Highlands the great influence of the Duke 
of Argylc, and in the north that of the ICarl of Sutherland 
and I^rd Reay, together with the Chiefs of Grant, Ross, 
Munro, and other northern tribes, fixed their elans in tho Whig 
Interest 

These chiefs were poor; for the produco of their extensiTe 
but barren domains was entirely consumed in supporting the 
military force of the clan, from whom no industry was to be 
expected, as it would have degraded them in tlieir own eyes 
and in those of their leaders, and rendered them unfit for the 
discharge of their warlike duties. The chiefs, at the same 
time, when out of the Highlands, were expensive as well as 
needy. The sense of self-importance, winch we have already 
noticed, induced them to imitate the expenses of a richer country, 
and many, by this inconsistent conduct, exposed themselves to 
pecmiiary distresa. To such men money was particularly ac¬ 
ceptable, and it was (Ustributed among thorn annually hy Queen 
Anne’s Government, during the latter years of her reign, to the 
amount of betwixt three and four thousand pounds. The particu- 
Isj sum allotted to each chief was about £360 sterling, for 
which a receipt was taken, as for a complete year’s payment 
of the bounty-money which her Majesty had l^n plea^ to 
bestow on the receiver. 

These supplies were received the more willingly, because the 
Highland chiefs had no hesitation in regarding the money as 
the earnest of pay to bo issued for their exertions in the cause 
of the House of Stewart, to which they conceived themselves to 
be attached by duty, and certainly were so by inclination. And 
there can be no doubt, as the pensions were sure to be expended 
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in XQuntaiiiizis and incrnoung their pHtriarchal followers, and 
keeping them in remlincss for action, it seeme to have been 
considered by the chiefs that the largessca were designed by 
Goveminent f<‘r that and no other purpose. Tho money was 
placed at the disposal of the Earl of Mar, Secretary of State, and 
his being the agrrit of this bounty gave him the opportunity of 
improving and ej^tciuiing liis inflnenne among tho Highland 
chiefs, afterwards so fatally cmployal for them and for bim> 
self. 

The construction which the chiefs put upon the bounty be- 
stowed on them was clearly shown by their joining in a suppli- 
cation to the Queen, about the end of the year 1713, which got 
tlie name of the Swonl’^n-kand Addrt$t. In one paragraph, 
the; apydaud tho ineusiues taken for repressing the license of 
tho press, and trust that thoy should no longer bo scandalised 
by hearing tho Deity blasplicmcd, and the sacred race of Stewart 
traduced, with equal malice and impunity. In another, the; 
expressed thoir hopes that, after her M^esty’s detnise, ^Hhe 
beroditar; and parliamentary sanction might possibly meet in 
the person of a lineal successor/' These intimations are Buf 
fidently plain to testify the sense in which they understood the 
Queen’s bounty-moziey. 

The Duke of Argyle, wboee own influence in the Highlands 
was cramped and interfered with by the eDcouragcmeut given 
to the Jacobite clans, brought the system of their pensions 
before Parliament as a severe charge against the Ministers, 
whom he denounced as renderii^ the Highlands a seminary for 
rebellion. The charge led to a debate of imy^ortance. 

The Duke of Argyle represented that ‘‘the Scots High* 
landers, being for the most post either rank Papists or declared 
Jacobites, the giving them pecuniary assistance was, in fact, 
keeping up Popish seminaries and fomenting rebellion/’ In 
answer to this the Treasurer Oxford alleged, ‘‘That in this 
particular he had but followed the example of King William, 
who, after he bad reduced the Highlanders, thought fit to allow 
yearly pensions to the heads of clans, in order to keep them 
quiet; and if the present Ministry could be charged with any 
mismanagement on that head, it was only for retrenching part 
of these gratuities.” This reference to the example of King 
William seemed to shut the door against all cavil on the sub* 
ject, and the escape from oensore was regarded as a triumph by 
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the hliuistera. Yet» as it was well understood that the peuBiouB 
were made under the guise of military pay, it tni^^^ht hayc heen 
safely doubted whether encouraging the chiefs to increase the 
numbers and military strength of tlieir clans was likely to 
render them more orderly or peaceable subjects; and the scheme 
of Ministers seemed, on the whole, to resemble greatly the 
ez}>e(lie]it of the child’s kee])er, who should give her squalling 
charge a knife in order to keep it quiet. 

These yaric^us iudicatioDS manifested that the Ministry, at 
least a strong party of them, were fayuuruble to the Pretender 
and meant to call him to the tbrouo on the Queen’s decease. 
This event could not now be for distant, since, with every 
symptom of declining health, Anne was harassed at once with 
factious amr>ijg her subjects and divisions in her councils, and 
always of a timid temper, had now become, from finding her 
confidence belmyed, as je^ous and suspicious as sbe had been 
originally docile in suffering herself to guided without doubt 
or hesitation. She had many subjecta of apprehension presS' 
ing upon a mind which, never of peculiar strength, was now 
enfeebled by disease. She desired, probably, the succession of 
her brother, but she was jealous lest the hour of that succession 
might be anticipated by the seal of hia followers; nor did she 
less dread lest the effects of that enthusiasm for the House of 
Hanover which animated the Whigs might bring the Electoral 
Prince over to England, which she compared to digging her 
grave while she was yet alive. The disputes betwixt Oxford 
and Bolingbroke divided her councils, and filled them with 
mutual iipbraldings, which sometimeB took place before the 
Queen; who, naturally very sensitive to the neglect of the 
personal etiquette duo to her rank, was at once alarmed by 
their violence and offended by the loose which they gave to 
their passions in her vety presence. 

The Whigs, alarmed at the near prospect of a crisis which 
the death of the Queen could not fidl to bring on, made the 
most energetic and simultaneous preparations to support the 
Hanoverian suooession to the crown, by arms, if necessary. 
They took special core to represent, at the court of Hanover, 
their dangers and sufferings on account of their attachment to 
the Protestant line ; aD<i such of them lost places of honour 
or profit were, it may be believed, neither moderate in tbrir 
oompluats nor sparing in the odious portraits which they drev 
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of their Tory opponents. The Duke of Argyle and Generala 
Stanhope and Cadogan were actively engaged in preparing such 
officers of tlic British army as they dared tnist to induce the 
soldiers, in ease of necil, to declare themflclvca against the party 
who liad disgraced Marlborough, their victorious general—bad 
uudervalued the acliicvements which they had performed under 
his coonuand, aud put a stop to tlie career of British conquest 
by so doing. The Elector of Hanover was induced to negotiate 
with Holland and other lowers to supply him with troops and 
shipping, in case it should he necessary to use force in support¬ 
ing bis title to the succession of Great Britain. A scheme was 
laid for taking possession of the Tower on the first ap]>earance 
of danger; and tlie great men of the party entered into an 
association binding themselves to stand by each other in defence 
of the Protestant succession. 

While the Whigs were united in these energetic and daring 
measures, the Tory Ministers were, by tboir total diKunion, 
rendered incapable of avsuling themselves of the high ground 
which they occupied, as beads of the Administration, or by the 
time allowed them by the fiittiog sands of the Queen’s life, 
which were now rapidly ebbing. The discord between Oxford 
and Bolingbroke had now risen so high that the latter frankly 
said, that if the question were betwixt the total ruin of their 
party and rccoDciliatlon with Oxford and safety, ho would not 
hesitate to choose the first alternative. Their views of public 
affairs were totally diflerent The Earl of Oxford advised 
moderate measures, and even some compromise or reconciliation 
with the Whigs. Bolingbroke conceived be should best meet 
the Queen’s opinions by affecting the most zealous high church 
principles, giving hopes of the succession of her brother after 
her death, and by assiduously cultivating the good graces of 
Mrs. Hill (now created Lady Masbam), the fioyal favourite; in 
which, by the superior grace of his manners, and similarity of 
opinions, be had entirely superseded the Lord Treasurer Oxford 

This diBseuflion betwixt the political rivals, which had 
smouldered so long, broke out into open hostUify in the month 
of July 1714, when an extremely bitter dialogue, abounding 
in mutual recriminatioi^ passed in the Queen’s presence betwixt 
Lord Treasurer Oxford on the one part, and Bolingbroke and 
Lady Masbam on the other. It ended in the Lord Treasurer’s 
being deprived of his office. 
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The roiid was uow open to the full ciirecr of Boliiigbroke's 
ambition. The hour he had wished and lived for was arrived; 
and Dcltlier lie liiinself, nor any other pe^'son, entertained a 
doubt that he would!«raised to the rank of lord treasurer and 
first minister. But vain arc human hopes anil expectations! 
The uufurtiuiatc Queen had sulTered so much fiom the fatigue 
and agitation whlfh she hiwl undergone during tlie scene of dis* 
cord which she Itud witnesseil, that sho declared she ex)uld not 
survive it. Her apprehensions proved prophetic. The stormy 
consultation, or ratlicr debate, to which we liave alluded, was 
held on the 27th July 1714.* On the 28th the Queen was 
seized with a lethargic disorder. On the 30th her life was 
despaired of. 

Upon that day, the Dukes of Somerset aud Argyle, both 
hostile to the present, or, as it might rather now be called, the 
late, Administration, took the determined step of repairing to 
the Council-board where the other members, humbled, per¬ 
plexed, and terrified, were well contented to accept their assist¬ 
ance. On their suggestion the treasuicr’s staff was conferred 
on the Duke of Shrewsbury, a step wilii which the dying 
Queen declared her satisfactiuu; and thus fell the towering 
hopes of Bolinghroke. 

On the let of August Queen Anne expired, the last of the 
lineal Stewart race who sat on the throne of Britain. She was 
only fifty years old, having reigned for twelve years; and her 
death took place at the most critical period which the empire 
had exj)erienced since the Itevoliition. 

^ '*The heat of their (litiputeSj prolongcil till two m the motniDg in her 
Mftje8ty^8 presence, threw her into dmdfiil agitution, which wis followed 
by euch an aSaroiing dbunler, aa rendered her nuable to come to the 
council D6xt day, wliun ahe intended to settle the new arrangements.’'— 
SOMKUVlLli 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

I'roclamation oj Kii^ Otorgel.—The Earl o/ Hlair's Emhaasy to Trance 
—Slate of I'ariia—The Earl of ifar—Jtlempt to surjtrise Edin¬ 
burgh CaolU—yrtparaliona of Govemmeu! to oppo$e the Insurgent 
Jacobites 

CoNTKMi-OKARV SovuEiGNS.— France : Louis XIV., Louis XV. 

1714-1715 

The period of Queen Ajme’e demiBe found thu Jacobites, for 
a parly who were both uumcroua and eealous, uucuDimouly ill 
prepared and irresolute. They bad nursed themBelvcs in the 
iiopc tltat the dark and mysterious conduct of Oxford was de¬ 
signed to favour bis purpose of a counter-revolution ; and the 
more open jjrofcsaions of Boliiigbroke, which reached the Jacob¬ 
ites of Scotland through tho medium of the Earl of ilar, were 
considered as pointing more explicitly to the saroo important 
end. 

But they were mistaken in Oxford’s purpose, who only acted 
towards them as it was in his nature to do towards all mankind, 
and so regulated his conduct as to cause the Jacobites to believe 
he was upon their side, while, in fact, his only purpose was to 
keep factions from breaking into extremities, and to rule all 
parties, by affording hopes to each in their turn, which were all 
to be ultimately found delusive. 

Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was more sanguine and de¬ 
cided, both in opinion and action; and he would probably Lave 
been sufficiently active in his measures in behalf of King James 
had be possessed the power of maturing them. But being thus 
mocked by the cross fate which showed him the place of his 
ambition at oue moment empty, and in the next all access to it 
closed against him, he was taken totally unprepared; and the 
Duke of Ormond, Sir William 'Windham, and other leaders of 
the Jacobite party, shared the same disadvantiige. They might, 
indeed, have proclaimed King James the TliiH in the person 
of the Chevidier de St. George, and trusted to their influence 
with the Tory lauded gentlemen, and with the populace, to 
effect a univeraal insurrection. Some of them even inclined to 
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this desperate measure; and the celebiiited Dr. Atterbur}*^ 
Bishop of Kocfaester, offered to go to Westminster in bis rocliet 
and lawn sleeves, and himself to perform the ceremony. This, 
however, would have been commencing a civil war, in which, 
the succession of the House of Hanover being detormiued by 
the existing law, the insurrectionists must have begun by iu- 
cuniug tbc guilt of high treason, without being assured of any 
force by which they might be protected. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the Jacobites, and those who wished them well, re* 
oiained, after the Queen’s death, dejected, confused, and 
anxiously watchful of circumstances, whi<^ they did not pretend 
to regulate or control. 

On the contrary* the Whigs, acting with uncommon firm- 
ness and unanimity, took hold of the power which bad so 
lately been possc.sse<l by their opponents, like troops who seize 
in action the artillery of their enemy, and turn it iust^uitly 
against them. The privy couusellors who were of that }>arty, 
imitating the determined conduct of the Dukes of Somerset and 
Argyle, re(>aired to the Council, without waiting for a summons, 
and issued instant orders for the proclamation of King George, 
which were generally obeyed without resistance. The assembled 
Parliament recognised King George 1. as the sovereign entitled 
to succeed, in terms of the act regulating the destination of 
the crown. The same proclamation took place in Ireland and 
Scotland without opposition; and thus the King took legal 
and peaceable possession of his kingdom. It appeai'ed, also, 
that England’s moet powerfiil, and, it might seem, most* 
hostile neighbour, Louis XIV., was nowise disposed to en¬ 
courage any machinations which could disturb the Elector of 
Hanover’s accession to the crown. The Chevalier de St. 
George had made a hasty journey to Paris, upon learning the 
tidings of Queen Anne’s death; hut far from experiencing a 
reception favourable to his views on the British crown, he was 
obliged to return to Lorraine, with the sad assurance that the 
monaxch of France was determined to adhere to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, by an important article of which he had recognised 
the succession of the House of Hanover to the crown of Great 
Britain. It is more than probable, as before hinted, that there 
bad been, daring the dependence of the treaty, some private 
understanding, or perhaps secret agreement with Bollngbroke, 
which might disarm the rigour of this article. But it was evi* 
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dent that the power of the minister with whom such an eii* 
gagemcnt Imd been made, if Indeed it existed in any formal 
shape, was tmw utterly fallen j and the affairs of Britain were, 
soon after King George’s aecessioD, entnistod to a ministry 
who had the sug^icity to keep the French King him to his 
engagement, by sending to Paris an ambassador, equally 
distinguished for talents in war mid in diplomacy and for 
warm adherence to the Protestant line. 

This eminent person was John Dalrymple, the second Earl 
of Stair, whose character demands particular notice amongst 
the celebrated Scotsmen of this pcriocL He was eldest sufriv- 
ing son of the tiret Earl, distinguished more for bis taloots tlian 
Ms princlplea, in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
iuhunous for bis accession to the massacre of Glencoe, and un¬ 
popular from the skill and political talent which he displayed 
in favour of the Union, in carrying which through the Scottish 
Parliament he was a most useful agent. According to the pre¬ 
judiced ol^ervntions of the common people, ill fortune seemed 
to attend his house, fie dicKl suddenly during the dependence 
of the Union treaty, and vulgar report attributed his death to 
suicide, for whicli, however, there is no evidence but that of 
commoQ famo. 

A previous calamity of a cruel nature hod occurred, ui which 
John, his second son, was the unfortunate agent. While yet 
a mere boy, and wliile playing with firearms, he had the great 
misfortune to shoot Ins cider brother, and kill him on the spot. 
"The unhappy agent in this melancholy affair was sent off 1^ 
the ill-fated parents, who could not bear to look upon him, to 
reside with a clergyman in Ayrshire, as one who was for ever 
banished from his family. The person to whose care he was 
committed was fortunately a man of sound sense, and a keen 
discriminator of character. The idea be formed of the young 
exile’s powers of min<l induced hira, by a sucocssion of favour¬ 
able reports, mixed with intercession, warmly to solicit his 
pupil's restoration to the family of which he afterwank be¬ 
came the principal ornament It was long before he could 
effect a reconciliation; and the youth, when this was accom¬ 
plished, entered into the army with the advantages of his rank, 
and those arising out of early misfortune, which bad compelled 
him to severe study. He was repeatedly distinguished in the 
wan of Marlborough, and particularly at Ramilics, Oudenarde, 
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and Alalplaquet. Lord Stair rose in rank iu proportion to his 
militaiy reputation^ but was deprived of his command when the 
Tory ministers, iu tho latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, new 
modelled the army to tlia exclusion of the Whig oSioers. Upon 
the accession of George I. be was appointed a lord of the l^d- 
chamber, a privy connseUor, and commander of the Scottish 
forces in the absence of the Duke of Argyia Shortly after 
that great event, the Earl of Stair was, as we have already 
mentioned, sent to Paris, where he held for several years tho 
situation of ambassador extraordinary, and where his almost 
liiiraculous power of acquiring information enabled him to de* 
toct the most secret intrigues of the Jacobites, and to watch, 
and even overawe, tho conduct of the coimt of Frauce, who, well 
di8po8e<l as they were to encourage privately the undertakings 
of the Chevalier St George, which public faith prevented 
them from countenancing openly, found themselves under the 
eye of the most active and acute of statesmen, from whom 
nothing seemed to remain concealed j while his character for 
courage, talent, and integrity, made it equally impossible to 
intimidate, deceive, or infinenoe him. It may be added that 
his perfect knowledge of good breeding, in a nation where 
mannei^ are reduced almost to a science,^ enabled Lord Stair to 
preserve the good-will and favour of those with w'hom be 
treated, even while he insisted upon topics the most unpalat¬ 
able to the French monarch and bis ministers, and that in a 
manner the most courteous in style, though most unyielding in 
purpose. It limy be 1)clieved that large sums in secret service * 
money were lavished in this species of diplomacy. Lord Stair 
was always able, by bis superior informatioi], to counteract 
the plots of the Jacobites, and, satisfied with doing so, was 
often desirous of screening from the vengeance of his own court 
the misguided individuals who had rashly engaged in tliem. 
It was owing to the activity of this vigilant diplomatist that 
George I. owed, in a great measure, the neutrality of France, 
which was a very important addition to tbs security of bis new 
throne. 

To return to our history:—George I,, In the fifty-fifth year 

^ Voltsirs records the sdioiration of LouJs XIV, at Lord Stair a tact 
in at once esteriug tbc royal caniise, when his Majesty, who itood 
beside it, bid him do so, without baesUtiDg to take prec^enoe of the 
domeigm 
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of hia age, thus quietly installed in liis British doraioions, 
landed at Greenwich on the 17tb of September 1714, siu 
woekfi after the death of hia predecessor, Queen Anne. The 
two great parties of the kingdom seemed in appearance equally 
disposed to receive him as their rightful monaich; and Loth 
submitted to his sway, though with very different hopes and 
feelings. 

The triumphant Whigs were naturally assured of King 
George’s favour towards those who had always shown them¬ 
selves friendly to his title to the throne ; and coniidcut of the 
merit they might claim, were desirous of exerting their inila- 
euce to the utter disgrace, discomfiture, and total suppression, 
of their political opponents. 

The Tories, on the other hand, thought it still possible, 
while renouncing every plan of opposing the accession of King 
George, to present themselves before him in such a manner as 
might command regard; for the number, quality, and import¬ 
ance of a party which comprised a great majority of the estab¬ 
lished clergy, the greater part of l^tb the universities, many, 
if not the largest portion of the lawyers, and the liulk of the 
proprietors of the soil, or what is called the landed interest, 
rendered their appeaxanse imposing. Though dejected and 
humbled, therefore, by their fall from power, they consoled 
themselves with the idea that they were too numerous .and too 
important to be ill received by a sovereign whose accession 
they had not opposed, and whom, on the contrary, they had 
shown themselves willing to acknowledge in the capacity of 
their monarch, disproving, as they might be disposed to think, 
by their dutiful demonstrations, any rumours which might have 
reached his M^esty of the disaffection of many among them to 
bis person. 

It would certainly have been the best policy of the newly 
enthroned monarch to have received and rewarded the services 
of the Whigs, without lending himself to tlic gratification of 
their political enmities. There was little policy in taking 
measures which were likely to drive into dcspaii, and probably 
into Tobcllion, a large party among bis subjects; and there 
might have been more wisdom, perhaps, as well as magnani¬ 
mity, in overlooking circumstances which had occurred before 
his accession—in receiving the allegiance and dutiful profes- 
rioni of the Tories, without attaching any visible doubts to 
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their BiQcerity—in becoming tbiu the King of Great Brit&iOf 
iMtead of the chief of a party—and by stifling the remem¬ 
brance of old feuds, and showing himself indifferently the pater¬ 
nal ruler of all his subjects, to hare conrinoed any vbo re¬ 
mained (lisfifTocted, that if they desired to hare another prince 
they hod at least no personal reason for doing so. 

We cannot, however, be surprised that George L, a foreign 
prince, totally unacquainted with the character of the British 
nation, their peculiar constitution, and the sjnrit of their parties, 
^which usually appear, when in the act of coUisiou, much more 
violent and extn^vogant than they prove to be when a cessation 
of hostilities takes place,—should have been disposed to throw 
himself into the arms of the Whigs, who could plead their 
sufferings for haring steadily adher^ to his interest; or that 
those who had been his et^dy adherents should have found 
him willingly inclined to aid them in raensurea of vindictive 
retaliation upon their opponents, whom he had some reason to 
regard os his personal enemies. It was a case in which to 
forgive would have been politic as well as magnanimous; but 
to resent injuries, and revenge them, was a course natural to 
human feeling. 

The late ministers seemed for a time disposed to abide the 
shock of the enmity of their political rivala Lord Oxford 
waited on the King at his Lauding, and, though coldly received, 
remained in London till impeached of high treason by the House 
of Commons, and committed to the Tower. Lord Boling- 
broke continued to exercise his oflice of Secretary of State 
until he was almost forcibly deprived of it. An impeachment 
was also brought against him. His Gonscieoce probably pleaded 
guilty, for he retired to France, and soon after became Secre¬ 
tary to the Chevalier de St Oeorge. The Huko of Ormond, 
a nobleman of popular qualiUes, brave, generous, and liberal, 
was in like mann^ impeached, and in like manner made his 
escape to France. His fate was peculiarly r^retted, for the 
general voice exculpated him from taking any step with a view 
to selfish a^andisement. Several of the Whigs themselves, 
who were disposed to prosecute to the uttermost the mysterious 
Oxford and the inMguing Bolingbroke, were inclined to 
sympathise with the g^ot and generous cavalier who bad 
alwi^ professed openly the prindplea on which he acted. 
Many other distinguished peraona of the Tory party were 
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tbneatoned with pro^eutions, or actually subjected to thetti; 
wbicb (tiled the whole body with fear and alarm, and incliuod 
Bome of the loaders amongst them to listen to the desperate 
counsels of the more zealous Jacobites, who exhorted them to 
try their strength with an enemy who showed thcmsolves im* 
placable, and not to submit to their ruin wii hotit an effort to 
defend themselvcft. A large party of the iM»pitlace all through 
the conn try, and in London itself, renewed the cry of “ High 
Church for ever,* with which were mingled the names of 
Ormond and Oxford, the principal persons under prosecution. 
Amoug the clergy there were found many who, out of zeal 
for their order, encouraged the lower claases in their disorderly 
proceedings ; in which they burnt and destroyed the meeting¬ 
houses of dissenters, pillaged the houses of their ministers, 
and eommittc<l all those irregularities hy which an English mob 
is distinguished, hut wliosc vehemence of sentiment generally 
evaporates in such acts of clamour and violence. 

There were, however, deeper symptoms of disaffection than 
those displayed in the empty roar and senBeless ravage of the 
populace. BoUngbroke and Ormond, who had both found 
refuge at the court of the Pretender to the crown, and ac¬ 
knowledged his title, carried on a secret corresiiondenoe with 
the Tories of influence and rank in England, and encouit^ed 
them to seek, in a general insurrection for the cause of James IIL, 
a remedy for the evils with which they were threatened, both 
person ally and as a political party. But England had been 
long a peaceful country. The gentry were opulent, and little 
disposed to risk, in the event of war, their fortunes and comforts. 
Strong assistaucc from France might have rendered the proposal 
of an insiuTCctioD more acceptable; but the Bucccssful diplomacy 
of Lord Stsiir at the court of Louis destroyed all hopes of this, 
unless on a pitifully small scale. Another resource occurred to 
the Jacobite leaders which might be attained by instigating 
Scotland to set the example of insurrection. The gentry in 
that country were ready for war, which had been familiar to 
them on many occasions during the lives of their fathers and 
their own. They might be easily induced to take arms—the 
Highlanders, to whom war was a state preferable to peace, 
were sure to take the field with them—the Border counties of 
England were most likely to catch the flame, from the dispoai- 
tioD of many of the gentry there,—ud the conflagration, it 
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was expected, might, in the preseut humour of the nation, be 
extended idl over England. To elTcct a rising, therefore, in 
Scotland, with a view to a general insurrection throughout 
Great Britain, became the principal object of those who were 
afiFected by, or who resented, the prosecutions directed wdth bo 
much rigour against the mcmberB of Queen Anne’s hist ministry. 

John, eighteenth Lord Erskme, and eleventh Earl of Mar, 
whom we have repeate<lly mentioned as Sccretaiy of State 
during the last yeara of Queen Anne, and as the person to whom 
the distribution of moucy atnong the Higldand clans, and the 
general management of Scottish aff^rs, was entrusted by her 
Ministry, was naturally considered as the persou best qualified 
to bring his countrymen to the desired point. Mar ha<l not 
felt any ditticnlty in changing from the Whig principles wldcb 
he professed at the time of the Uniou,—on which occasion he 
was one of the Scottish Secretaries of State,—to the Tory 
principles of Bolingbroke, which he now professed. We do him, 
therefore, no wrong in supposing that be would not have stimlily 
rejected any proposal i^m tlie court of George I. to return 
to the party of Whig and Low Church. At least it U certain, 
that when the beads of the Tory par^ ba<l determined to sub* 
mit themselves to George I., Lord Mar, in following the general 
example, endeavoured to distinguish himself by a display ol 
influence and consequence which might mark him as a man 
whose adiicrence was worth securing, and who w*as, at the same 
time, willing to attai^h himself to the new sovereign. In a 
letter addressed to King George wliile in Hollaud, and dated 
30th August 1714, the Eaxl exf^resses great a])prehcusion that 
his loyalty or zeal for the King’s interests may have been mis* 
represented to his Majesty, because he found himself the only 
one of Queen Anne's servants whom the Hanoverian ministers 
at the court of London did not visit. His Lordship then pleads 
the loyalty of his ancestors, his own services at the Union, and 
in passing the Act of Succeasiou; and, assuring the King that 
be will find him as futhful a subject and servant as ever any 
of bia family had been to the preceding IlojiJ race, or as ha 
himself had beeu to the late Queen, be conjures iiim not to 
believe any misrepresentations of his conduct, and ooucludes 
with a devout prayer for the quiet and peaceful reign of the 
monarch, in disturbing which be himself was destined to be the 
prime instrument 
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But it vas not only oo his individual application that the 
Earl of Mar expected indemnity, and perhaps favour, at the 
Gourt of George I. lie desired also to display his influence 
over the Highlanders, and for that purpose procured a letter, 
subacrihed by a number of the most influential chiefs of the 
clans, luldrefi^ to himself, as having an estate and interest in 
the Highlands, conjuiing him to asstirc the Government of their 
loyalty to his sacred Majesty, King George, and to protect them, 
and the beads of other clans who, from distance, could not at¬ 
tend at the signing of the letter, against the misrepresentations 
to which they miglit be exposed; protesting, that as they had 
been ready to follow Lord Mar’s directions in obeying Queen 
Anne, so they would be equally forward to concur with him in 
faithfully serving King George.^ At the same time, a loyal 
address of the clans to tho same effect, drawn up by Lord 
Grange, brother to Mar, was forwarded to and placed in the 
hands of the Earl, to be delivered to the King at bis landing. 
Lord Mar attended at Greenwich accordingly, and doubtless 
expected a favourable reception, when delivering to the new 
monarch a recognition of bis authority on the part of a class 
of his subjects who were supposed to be inimical to his accession, 
and were certainly best prepared to disturb his new reign. Lord 
Mar was, however, inform^ that the King would not receive 
the address of the clans, alleging it hod been concocted at the 
court of the Pretender; and he was at tlie same time com¬ 
manded to deliver up the seals, and informed that the King 
had no further occasion for his services. 

On tho policy of this repulse it U almost unnecessary to 
make observations. Although it might be very true that the 
address was made up witli the sanction of the Chevalier de St 
George and his advisers, it was not less the interest of George I. 
to have received with the usual dvility the expressions of 
homage and allegiance which it contained. In a similar situa¬ 
tion King William did not hesitate to receive, with apparent 
confidence, the submission of the Highland clans, though it was 
well understood that it was made under the express authority of 


‘ The Highliisii chiefi who adhibited their sim^aiorcs to this letter, 
were IfAcleon of Uaclean ; MAcdoDBell of Glengarry ; Mackenne of Fraeor* 
dale: CameroQ of Loebiol; Macleod of Contaliek; Macdonald of £ep- 
pooh ; Qrsot of Qlenruonatown; Maointoeh of Macintosh ; ChiahoUn fit 
Ooniar ; Maepheraon of Cluny; and Sir Donald Maodonald. 
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King James II. A monarch whose claim to obedience is yet 
young, ought in policy to ayoid an immediate quarrel with any 
part of his subjects who arc ready to profess allegiance as such. 
His authority is, like a transplanted tree, subject to injury from 
each sudden bhu^t, and ought, therefore, to be secured from 
such until it is gradually cfmncctcd by the ramification of its 
roots incorporating tbemselvcs with the soil in which it is 
planted. A sudden gust may in tlie one case overturn what 
in the other can defy the rage of a continued tempest. It seems 
at least certain, that iti bluntly, and in a disparaging manner, 
refusing an address expressing allegiance and loyalty, and 
affronting the haughty courtier by whom it was presented, 
King George exposed his government to the desperate alterna¬ 
tive of civil WOT, and the melancholy expedient of closing it by 
bringing many noble victims to the scaffold, which during the 
reign of liis predecessors had never been stained with British 
blood shed for political causes. The impolicy, however, c.aiinot 
justly be imputed to a foreign prince, who, looking nt the list 
of Celtic names, and barbarously unpronounceable designations 
wliich were attached to the address, could not be su))po8cd to 
infer from thence that the subscribers were collectively capable 
of bringing into the field, on the shortest notice, ten thousand 
men, who, if not regular soldiers, were accustomed to a sort of 
discipline which rendered them equal to such. There were 
many around the King who could have informed him on this 
subject; and to their failing to do so the bloodshed and con¬ 
comitant misfortunes of the future civil war must Justly be 
attributed. 

The Earl of Mar, thus repulsed in his advances to the new 
monai'ch, necessarily concluded that his ruin was determined 
on ; and, with the desire of revenge, which was natural at least, 
if not justifiable, he resolved to place himself at the head of the 
disaffected party in Scotland, encouraging them to instant in¬ 
surrection, and paying back the contumely with which his offer 
of service had been rejected by endangering the throne of the 
Prince at whose bands he bad experienced such an insult. 

It was early in August 1715 that the Earl of Mar embarked 
at Gravesend, in the strictest incognito, having for his com¬ 
panions M^or-General Hamilton and Colonel Hay, men of some 
military experience. They sailed in a coal-sloop, working, it 
was said, their passage, the better to mdntain their dl^uise, 

54 
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lauded at Newcastle, hired a Teasel there, aud theu proceeded 
to the small port of Klic, on the eastern shore of Fife, a coiintj 
which then abounded with friends to the Jacobite cause. The 
state of this province in other respects offered facilities to Mar. 
It is a peninsula, separate from Ix)thian by the Firth of Forth, 
and from the shire of Angus by that of Tay ; and as it did not, 
until a very late ])criod, hold much intercourse with tlie metro¬ 
polis, though 60 near it in point of distance, it scemcil like a 
district separated from the rest of Scotland, and was sometimes 
jocosely termed tim ‘‘Kingdom of Fife.” The commonalty 
were, in the beginning of t)io cigliteonth century, almost exclu- 
sively attached to the Presbyterian persuasion; but it wtia 
otherwise with tlie gentry, who were numerous in this province 
to a degree little known in other parts of Scotland. Its security 
during the long warn of former centuries had ma<le it early 
acquainted with cirilisation. The value of the soil on the sea- 
coasts, at least, had admitted of great subdivisioD of property, 
and there is no county of Scotland which displays so many 
country-seats witluo so short a distance of each other. These 
gentlemen were, as we have said, chiefly of the Tory i^rsuaaion, 
or, in other words, Jacohites; for the subdivision of politicians 
termed WkimsieaU or Totw attached to the Bouse of Hanover^ 
could hardly be said to exist in Scotland, though well known in 
South Britdn. Besides their tenants the Fife lairds were most 
of them men who had not much to lose in dvil broils, having to 
support an establishment considerably above the actual rents of 
their estates, which were, of course, impaired by increasing 
debts; they wore, therefore, the less unwilling to engage in 
dangerous enterprises. As a party affecting the maDueia of the 
ancient Cavaliers, they were jovid in their habits, and cautious 
to omit no opportunity of drinking the King's health; a point 
of loyalty wliich, like virtue of other kinds, had its own im¬ 
mediate reward. Loud and bold talkers, the Jacobites had 
accustomed themeelvea to think they were the prevailing party; 
an idea which those of any particular faction, who converse 
exclusively with each other, are usually found to entertain. 
Their want of knowledge of the world, and the total absence of 
newspapers, save those of a strong party leaning, whose doctrines 
or facts they took care never to correct by consulting any of an 
opposite tendency, rendered them atones curious and credulous. 
This slight sketch of the Fife lairds may be applied, with equal 
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juBtioe, to the Jacobite cotintry gentleman of that period iu 
moat counties of Scotland. They had virtues to balance their 
faults and follies. The ])oliticaI principles they followcfl had 
l^ecn handed down to them from their fathers; they were 
connected, in their ideas, with the bonoar of their country ; 
and they were prepared to defnnil them with a degree of zeal 
which valued not the )>or8oi]al risks in which tho doing so might 
place life and property. There were also individuals among 
Utem who had natural talents improve<l by eduaition. But, in 
general, tlte persons whom the Earl of hlar W 2 is now desirous 
to stir up to sonio sudden act of mutiny were of that frank and 
fearless class who are not guilty of seeing far l>cfore them. 
They had already parUiken in the general eicitation caused by 
Queen Anne’s death, and the approaching crisis which was 
expected to follow that important event. They Imd struggled 
with the Whig gentr)% inferior in numl'»er, but generally more 
alert and sagacious in counsel and action, concerning the bA- 
dresses of head*courts, and the scats on the bench of justices. 
Many of them had commissioned swonls, carabines, and pistols, 
from abroad. They bad bought up horses fit for military service; 
and some had Uiken into their service additional domestics, 
selecting in preference men who ba^l served in some, of tlie 
dragoon regiments, which hail been reduced in consequence of 
the peace of Utrecht. Still, notwithstanding these priqwations 
for a rising, some of the loading men in Fife, as elsewhere, 
were disposed to hesitate before engaging in the irretrievable 
step of rebellion against the established gDvernment. Their 
reluctance was overcome by the impatience of the majority, 
excited by the flattering though premature nimouTS which were 
actively circulated by a set of men who might be termed the 
IntclligonccTs of the faction. 

It is well known that in eveiy great political body there are 
persons, usually neither the wisest, the most import^t, or most 
estimable, who endeavour to gain personal consequence hj 
pretending peculiar access to information concerning its most 
intimate concerns, and who are equally credulous in boliering, 
and indefatigable in communicating, whatever rumours are 
afloat concerning the affairs of the party whom they encumber 
by adhering to. With several of these Lord Mar communicated, 
and exalted their hopes to the highest pitch by the advan¬ 
tageous light in whi^ he placed the poetical matters which 
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he wifihed them to support, trusting to the eiaggeratious and' 
ajnpUfication.s with wlu^ they were sure to retail what he La<l 

sail 

Such agents, changing what ha<i lieou stated as probabilities 
into certainties, famished an answer to every objeotion which 
could be offered by the more prudent of their party. If any 
cautious peraon objected to stir before the Engllsli Ja(^.obiteB 
had shown themselves serioussome one of those ^ictive 
Touchers was ready to affirm that everything was on the point 
of a general rising in England, and only waited the appearance 
of a French fleet with ten thousand men, headed 1 ).y the Duke 
of Ormond Did the listener prefer an invasion of Scotland,— 
tho same number of men, witli the Duke of Berwick at their 
head, were as rea«Uly promUeil. Supplies of every kind were 
measured out, according to the detdre of the auditors; and if 
any was moderate enough to rei>train his wish to a pair of pis> 
tola for his own nse, he was assured of twenty brsk^c to 
modatc bU friends and udghboura. This kind of mutual de¬ 
lusion was every day mcTeasing; for as those who engaged in 
the conspiracy were interested in obtaining as many proselytes 
as possible, they became active circulators d the sanguine hopes 
and expectations by which they, perhaps, began already to suspect 
that they bad been tbemselvee deceit. 

tt is true, that looking abroa<l at the condition of Europe, 
these unfortunate gentlemen ought to have seen that the state 
of France at that time was far from being such as to authorise 
any expectations of the prodigal aupjdies which she was repre¬ 
sented as being ready to furnish, or, rather, as being in the act 
of furnishing. Nothing woa less likely than that that kingdom, 
just extricated from a war in which it had been nearly mined, 
by a peace so much more advantageoiis than they had reason to 
expect, should have been disjiosed to afford a pretext for break¬ 
ing the treaty winch had i^ified Europe, and for renewing 
against France the confederacy under whose pressure she had 
nearly sunk. This was more especially the case, 
when, by the death of Louis XIV., whose ambition 
and senseless vanity bad cost so much blnod, the 
gt)VBniment devolved on the Regent Duke of Orleans. Had 
Louis survived, it is probable thai^ although be neither did nor 
dared to have pnblicly adopted the cause of the Chevalier de 5t 
Qeorge, as was indeed evident by his refusing to reedve him at 
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hie court] yet the recollection of hie promise to the dying 
James 11., as well ae the w'ish to embarrass England, might have 
induced him to advance money, or give some underhand 
assistance to the unhappy exile. But, upon Louis’s death, the 
]x>licy of th<( Duke of Orleans, who had no [lersonal tics what- 
ever with the Chevalier dc St. George, induced him to keep 
cut ire good faith with Britain—to comjdy with tlje requisitions 
of the Earl of Stair- • and to put a stop to all such preparations 
in the French ports as the vigiluuce of that niinisier had de¬ 
tected, and denounced as being made, for the purpose of favour¬ 
ing the Jacobite insurrection. Thus, ^bilo the Chevalier do 
St. George wus rei)resented as obtaining succours in arms, money, 
and troops, from France to an amount wliicli that kingdom 
could hardly have supphed, and from her inferiority in naval 
force certainly must have found it difficult to have transported 
into Britain, even in Louis’s most palmy days, the ports of 
that country were even closed against such exertions as the 
Chevalier might make upon a small scale by means of his 
private resources. 

But the death of Louis XIV. was represented in Scotland as 
rather favourable than otherwise to the cause of James the 
Pretender. The power of France was now wielded, it was said, 
by a courageous and active young prince, to whose character 
enterprise was more natural than to that of an aged and heart¬ 
broken old man, and who would, of course, be ready to hasard 
as much, or more, in the cause of the Jacobites, than the late 
monarch had so often promiaod. In short, the death of Louis 
the Great, long the hope and prop of the Jacobite cause, was 
boldly represented as a favourable event during the present 
crisis. 

Although a little dispassionate inquiry would have dispelled 
the fantastic hopes, founded on the basdess rumour of foreign 
assistance, yet such fictions as I have here alluded to, tending 
to exalt the seal and spirits of the party, were circulated because 
they were believed, and believed because they were circulated; 
and the gentlemen of Stirlingshire, Perth, Angus, and Fifeshire 
began to leave their homes and assemble in arms, though in 
small parties, at the foot of the Grampian Hills, expecting the 
issue of Lord Mar’s negotiations in the Highlands. 

Upon leaving Fifeahlre, having oommunioated with such 
gentiemen as were most likely to serve his purpose, Uar pro- 
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ceeded infitantly to hia own eatat^ of Bi^aemor, lyiug along the 
aide of the river Dee, and took up his residence with Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld. This gentleinan was chief of the clan Far* 
quharson, and could command a very considerable body of men. 
But be was vassal to Lord Mar for a small part of his estate, 
which gave tlio Earl considerable influence with him; not, how¬ 
ever, suflicieut to induce him to place himself and followers in 
such hazard as would have been occasioned by an instant rising. 
He went to Aberdeen to avoid Importunity on the subject, 
having previously declared to Mar that he would not take arms 
until the Chevalier dc St. George liad actually landed. At a 
later period he joined the insurgents. 

Disappointed in this instance, Mar conceived that as des¬ 
perate resolutions are usually most readily adopted in large 
assemblies, where men are hurried forwu^ by example, and 
prevented from retreating or dissenting by shame, he should 
best attain his purpose in a large convocation of the chiefs and 
men of rank who professed attachmeut to the exiled lauiily. 
The assembly was made under pretext of u grand hunting 
match, which, as maintained in the Highlands, was an occasion 
of general rendezvous of a peculiar nature. The lords attended 
at the head of their vassals, all, even Lowland gunsta, attired 
in the Highland garb, and the sport was carried on upon a 
scale of rude maguificcuce. A circuit of many miles was formed 
around the wild desolate forests and wildernesses, which are 
inhabited by the red deer, and is called the tincJiel t7i)on a 
signal given, the hunters who compose the tincbel begin to 
move inwards, closing the drdc, and driving the terrifled deer 
before them, with whatever else the forest contmns of wild 
animals who cannot elude the surrounding sportsmen. Being 
in this manner concentrated and crowded together, they are 
driven down a defile, where tlie principal hunters lie in wait for 
them, and show their dexterity by marking out and shooting 
those bucks which aro in scasoa As it required many men to 
form the tinchcl, the attendance of vassals on these occasions 
was strictly insisted upon. Indeed, It was one of the feudal 
services required by the law, attendance on the superior at 
kxtniing being as regularly required as at luMing^ that is, join¬ 
ing his banner in war; or watching and warding^ garrisoning, 
namely, hii castle in times of danger. 

An occasion such as this was highly favourable; and the 
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general love of sport, and weIl-kQi>wa fame of the forest of 
Braemar for game of every kind, assembled unuiy of the men 
of rank and influence who resided within reach of the rendez* 
vous, uud a gient tiuiubcr of persons besidea, who^ though of 
less con .sequence, served to give tlio meeting the appearnuce of 
numbers. This great council was hold about the 26th of 
August, and it may be supposed they did not amuse themselves 
much with hunting, though it was tlie protonco and watchword 
of their meeting. 

Among the noblemen of distinction there appeared in per¬ 
son, or by representatiou, the Marquis of HuuUy, eldest son 
of the Duke of Gordon; the Mar^piis of TulUcbajilinc, eldest 
son of the Duke of Atholc ; the Earls of Nithsdale, Marischal, 
Traquair, Errol, Soutbesk, Camwath, Seafortb, and Linlith¬ 
gow; the Viscounts of Kilsytbe, Kenmuir, Kingston, and 
Stormount; the Lords AoUo, Duffus, Dmmmond, StrathuUan, 
Ogilvy, and Nalme. Of the chiefs of clans, there attended 
Glengarry, Campbell of Glendarule, on the part of the powerful 
Earl of Breadalbaiie, with others of various degrees of import¬ 
ance in the Highland 

When this council was assemhlcii, the Earl of l^lar addressed 
them in a species of eloquence which was Ids principal accom¬ 
plishment, and which was particularly qualified to succeed with 
the high-spirited and zealous men by whom ho was surrounded. 
He confessed, with tears in his eyes, that be bad himself been 
but too instrumental in forwarding the Union between England 
and Scotland, which had given the English the power, os they 
had the disposition, to enslave the latter kingdom. He urged 
that the Prince of Hanover was a usurping intruder, governing 
by means of an encroaching and innovating faction; and that 
the only mode to escape his tyranny was to rise boldly in 
defence of their lives and property, and to establish on the 
throne the lawful heir of these realms. He declared that be 
himself was determined to set up the standard of James HI., 
and summon around it all those over whom he hod influence, 
and to hozanl his fortune and life in the cause. He invited all 
who heard him to unite in the same generous resolution. He 
was large in his promises of assistance from France in troops 
and money, and persisted in the story that two descents were 
to take place, one in England under the command of Ormond^ 
the other in Scotland under that of the Duke of Berwick. He 
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Also strongly ussured his hearers of the certainty of a general 
msurrection in England, but alleged the absolute necessity of 
showing them an example in the north, for which the present 
time was most appropriate, as there were few regular troops in 
Scotland to restrain their operations, and as they might loolc 
for assistance to Sweden as well as to France. 

It \m been said that Mar, on this memorable occasion, 
showed letters from the Chevalier de St. George, with a com> 
tnisaioD nominating the Earl his lieutenant-general and com« 
mander-mH:bief of hU armies in Scotland. Otiicr accounts say, 
more probably, that Mar did not produce any other credentials 
than a picture of the Chevalier, which he repeatedly kissed, in 
testimony of zeal for the cause of the original, and that he did 
not at the time pretend to the supreme command of the enter¬ 
prise. This is also the account given in the etatement of the 
transaction drawn up by Mar himself, or under his eye, where 
it is plainly said that it was nearly a month after the standard 
was set up ere the Earl of Mar could procure a commission. 

The number of persons of rank who were assembled, the 
eloquence with which topics were publicly urged which had 
been long the secret inmates of every bosom, bad their effect 
on the assembled guests; and every one felt that to oppose 
the current of the Earl’s discourse by remonstrance or objection, 
would be to expose himsdf to the charge of cowardice or of 
disaffection to the common cause. It was agreed that all of 
them should return home, and raise, under various pretexts, 
whatever forces they could individually command against a 
day, fixed for the 3d of September, on which they wero to hdd 
a second meeting at Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, in order to 
settle how they were to take the field. The Marquis of Huutly 
alone declined to be bound to any limited time; and, in con* 
sequence of his high rank and importance, he was allowed to 
rebate his own motions at his own pleasure. 

Thus ended that celebrated bunting in Bracinar which, as 
the old bard says of that of Chevy Chace, might, from its con- 
sequences, be wept by a generation which was yet unborn.^ 
There was a circumstance mentioned at the time, which tended 

I *• To dxivt iht deer with hound and horn, 

£arl Percy took his way; 

The child may rue that is unboru. 

The hufltiDg of that 0 / Ch9vy Chace. 
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to show that all men bad not forgotten that the Earl of Mar, 
on whose warrant this rash enterprise was undertaken^ was con* 
sidered by some as rather too versatile to be fully trusted. As 
the castle of Braemar was overflowing with guests, it chance^l 
that| as was not unusual on such occasions, many of the gentle¬ 
men of the secondary cIjiss could not obtain beds, but were ob¬ 
liged to 8{)eQd the night around the kitchen fire^ which w^as then 
accounted no great grievance. An English footman, a domestic 
of the Earl, was of a rery diflerent opinion. Accustomed to 
the accommodations of the south, be came bustling in among 
the gentlemen, and complained bitterly of being obliged to sit 
up night, notwithst^ding he shared the hardship with bis 
betters, saying, tliat rather than again expose himself to such 
a strait be would return to his own country and turn Whig. 
However he soon after comforted himself by resolving to trust 
to his master’s dexterity for escaping every great danger. 

Let my lord alone,’’ he said » if he finds it necessary be can 
turn cat-in*pan with any man in England” 

While the Lowland gentlemen were assembling their squad¬ 
rons, and the Highland chiefs levying their men, an incident 
took place in the metropolis of SooUdod which showed that 
the spirit of enterprise which animated the Jacobites bad ex¬ 
tended to the capital iteelfi 

James, Lord Drummond, son of that unfortunate Earl of 
Perth who, having served James TIL as Chancellor of Scot¬ 
land, had shared the exile of his stUl more unfortunate master, 
and been rowaided with the barren title of Duke of Perth, 
was at this time in Edinburgh; and by means of one Mr. 
Arthur, who had been formerly an ensign in the Scots Guards, 
and quartered in the Castle, had formed a plan of surprising 
that inaccessible tortreaa, which resembled an exploit of Thomas 
Randolph, or the Black Lord James of Douglas, rather than 
a feat of modem war. This Ensign Arthur found means of 
seduciDg, by money and promises, a sergeant named Ainslie, 
and two privates, who engaged that when it was their duty 
to watch on the walls which rise from the precipice looking 
northward, near the Sally-port, they would be prepared to pull 
up from the bottom certain ropo-ladders prepared for the purpose, 
and famished with iron grapplings to mc^e them fast to the 
battlements. By means of these, it was concluded that a 
select party of JacoUtes might easily scale the walls, and make 
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themseWeB roalters of the place. By a beacon placed on a 
particiilar part uf the Castle^ three rounds of artillery, and a 
BUGcession of hros made from hill to hill through Fife and 
AnguR fihires, tho signal of succasB wua to be communicated to 
the Bari of Mur, wlio was to hasten forward with such forces as 
ho had collected, and take possession of the capital city and chief 
strength of ScotlaiuL 

There was no difficulty iu finding agents in this perilous and 
important enterprise. Fii^y Higblaodera, picked men, wore 
summoned up from Lord Drummond’s estates in Perthshire, 
and fifty more were selected among the Jacobites of the metro¬ 
polis. These last wero disbauded officers, writers’ clerks and 
apprentices, and other youths of a class considerably above tho 
mere vulgar. Drummond, otherwise called MacGregor, of 
Balbaldic, a Highland gentleman of great courage, was named 
to command the enterprise. If Buccessful, this achievement 
must have given the Earl of Mar and his forces the command 
of the greater part of Scotland, and siffordcd them a safo and 
ready means of communication with the English malcontents, 
the want of which was afterwards so severely felt. He would 
also have obtained a large supply of money, arms, and ammu¬ 
nition deposited in the fortress, all of which were most needful 
for bis enterprise. And the apathy of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, then deputy^govemor of the castle, was so great that, 
in spite of numerous blunders on the part of the conspirators, 
and an absolute revelation on the subject made to Government, 
the surprise hod very nearly taken place. 

The younger conspirators who were to go on this forlorn hope, 
had not discretion in proportion to their courage. Eighteen 
of them, on the night appointed, weic engaged drinking in a 
tippling bouse, and were so careless in their communications, 
that the hostess was able to tell some person who inquired 
what the meeting was about, that it consisted of young gentle¬ 
men who were in the act of having tboir hair powdered, in 
order to go to the attack of the castle. At last the fall secret 
was entrusted to a woman. Arthur, their guide, had communi¬ 
cated the plot to his brother, a medical man, and engaged him 
in the enterprise. But when the time for executing it drew 
nigh, the doctor’s extreme melancholy was observed by bis wifej 
who, like a second Belvidera or Portia, suffered him not to rest 
until she extorted the secret from him, which she communicated 
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in au anonymoufi letter to Sir Adam Coekburn of Ormiaton, 
then Lord Juatice-Clerk, who iuBtantly despatched the intelli- 
gcQce to the castle. The dcws arrived so critically that it was 
with ditKculty the messeoger obtained entrance; and even then 
the deputy-governor, disbelieving tJie intelligence, or secretly 
well affected to the cause of the Pretender, contented himself 
with directing the rounds and patrols to be uiadc with peculiar 
care, and retired to rest 

In the meantime, the Jacobite storming party bad rendez¬ 
voused at the churchyard of the West Kirk, and pro- ^ 
ceeded to post themselves beneath the castle wall. 

They hud a part of their rope-ladders in readiness, but the arti¬ 
ficer, one Charles FofIkb, a merchant in Kdinburgh, who ought 
to have been there with the remainder, which h^ been made 
under his direction, was nowhere to be seen. Nothing could 
bo done during bis absence; but, actuated by their impatience 
the party scrambled up the rock, and stationed themselves be¬ 
neath the wall, at the point where their accomplice kept sentiy. 
Here they found him ready to perform his stipulated part of 
the bargain, by pulling up the ladder of roi)eB which was 
designed to give them admittance. He exhorted them, however, 
to be speedy, telling them be was to be relieved by the patrol 
at twelve o'clock, and if the affair were not completed before 
that hour, that he could give no further assistance. The time 
was fast flying, when Buibaldie, the commander of the storming 
party, persuaded the sentinel to pull up the grapnel, and make 
it fast to the battlements, that it might appear whether or not 
they had length of ladder sufficient to make the attempt But 
it proved, as indeed they bad expected, more than a fathom too 
short. At half-past eleven o’clock the steps of the patrol, who 
bad been sent their rounds earlier than usual, owing to the 
message of the Lord Justice-Clerk, were heaid approaching, 
on which the sentinel exclaimed, with an oath, ^‘Here come 
the rounds I have been telling you of this half hour; you have 
ruined both yourself and me; I can serve you no longer.” 
With that he threw down tiie grappling-iron and ladders, and 
in the hope of covering his own guilt, fired his musket, and 
cried “ Enemy 1” Every man was then compelled to shift for 
himself, the patrol firing on them from the wall. Twelve 
soldiers of the burgher guard, who bad been directed by the Lord 
Justice-Olerk to make the round of the castle on the outside, 
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took prifioaen thre« youtha^ vbo inaiated that they were found 
there by mere accident, and an old man Captain MocLcan^ an 
officer of James Vll., who was much bruised by a fai) from the 
rocks. The rest of the party csca|)ed aloogst the north bank of 
the North Locii, through tlie fields called Barefoord's Parks, 
on which the New Town of Edinburgh now stands. In their 
retreat they met their tardy engineer, Charles Forbes, loaded 
with the l^dera winch were so mueli wanted a quarter of an 
hour before. Had it not been for his want of punctuality the 
information and precautions of the Lord J ustice*Clerk would 
have been insufficient for the safety of the place. It does not 
appear that any of the conspirators wore punished, nor would 
it have been easy to obtain proof of their guilt. The trencher* 
ous sergeant was banged by eentence of a court'Znartial, and 
the deputy-govemor (whose name of Stewart might perhaps 
aggravate the suspidon that attached to him) was deprived of 
his office, and imprisoned for some time. 

It needed not this open attack on the castle of Edinburgh, 
or the genera] news of Lord Mar’s Highland armament, and 
the rising of the disaffected gentlemen in arms tbrougliout 
most of the counties of Scotland, to call the attention of King 
George’s Oovemmeot to the disturbed state of that part of his 
domiuiona Measures for defence were hastily adopted. The 
smaU number of regular troops who were then in Scotland 
were concentrated, for the purpose of forming a camp at Stir¬ 
ling, in order to prevent the rebels from Bomng the bridge 
over the Forth, and thereby forcing their way into the Low 
country. Bui four regiments, on the peace establishment, 
only mustered two hundred and fifty-seven men each; four 
regiments of dragoons were considerably under two hundred to 
a regiment—a total of only fifteen hundred men at the utmost 

To increase these slender forces, two regiments of dragoons, 
belonging to the Earl of Stair, with two regiments of foot quar¬ 
tered in the north of England, were order^ to join the camp 
at Stirling with all possible dcspatcL The foot regiments of 
Clayton and Wightman, with the dragoons of Evans, were re¬ 
called &om Ireland. The six thousand auxiliary forces with 
whom the Dutch had engnged, in case of neod, to guarantee the 
auccession of the House of Hanover, were required of the 
States, who accordingly nsdeied the Scotch regiments in thmx 
service to march for the coast, but excused themselves bm 
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actually embarking them, in consequence of the French amlias- 
aador having disowued, in the strongest manuer, any intent on 
the part of iiis court to aid the factions in England by sending 
over the Pretender to Britain, or to assist those who were in 
arms in bis behalf. The Butch alleged this as a sufficient 
reason for suspending the shipment of these aujEiliarics. 

Besides these military measures, the l^Iinisters of George 1. 
were not remiss in taking such others as might check the prime 
cause of rebellious in Scotland, namely, that feudal influence 
possessed by the aristocracy over their vassals, tenants, and 
dependants, by which the gnat men, when disgraced or disap* 
pointed, had the power of calling to amis, at their pleasure, a 
number of imIividnulH, who, however unwilling they might l>o 
to rise against the OovemiueDt, durst not, and could not, with¬ 
out great loss and risk of oppression, oppose themselves to their 
superior's pleasure. 

On the 30th of August, therefore, an act was passed for the 
purpose of encouraging loyalty in Scotland, a plant which of 
late years had not been found to agree with the climate of that 
cold Olid northern country, or at least, were found to liuuriate, 
it was of a nature different from that known by the same name 
at Westminster. 

This statute, commonly called the Clan Act, enacted; 1. 
That if a feudal superior went into rebellion, and became liable 
to the pains of high treason, all such vassals holding lands 
under him, os should continue in their allegiance, should in 
future hold these lauds of the crown. 2. If a tenant should 
have remained at the King's peace while lus landlord hod been 
engaged in lebellion, and convicted of treason, the space of two 
years' gratuitous possession should be added to that tenant's 
lease. 3. If the superior should remain loyal and peaceful 
while the vassal should engage in rebellion and incur eonvio 
tion of high treason, then the fief, or lands held by such vassal, 
shall revert to the superior as if they had never been separated 
from his estate. 4. Another clause declared void such settle¬ 
ments of estates and deeds of entail as might be mwlc on the 
first day of August 1714, or at any time thereafter, declaring 
that they should be no bar to the forfeiture of the estates for 
high treason, seeing that such settlements had been frequently 
resorted to for the sole purpose of evailing the punishment of 
tiie law, 
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This remarkable was the fizat considerable step towards 
unloosing the feudal fetters by which the command of the 
superior became iu some measure the law of the vassaL The 
clause concerning settlements and entails was also importonti 
and rendered nugatory the attempts which hail been frequently 
uiade to evsido the punishment of forfeiture, by settlement 
made previous to the time when those who granted the deeds 
engaged in rebellion. Such deeds as were executed for onerous 
causes, that is, for value of some kind received, were justly 
excepted from the operation of this law. 

Tliere was, moreover, another clause, empowering the crown 
to call upon any suspected }iers<»n or persons in Scotland to 
appear at Edinburgh, or where it should be judged exporlient, 
for the purpe^e of finding bail, with certification that their 
failure to appear should subject them to be put to the horn aa 
rebels, and that they should incur the forfeiture of the liferent 
escheat. Immediately afterwards, summonses were issued to 
all the noblemen and gentlemen either actually iu arms or sus¬ 
pected of favouring the Jacobite interest, from the Earl of Mar 
and his compeers down to Rob Roy MacGregor, the celebrated 
outlaw. The list amounted to about fifty men of note, of which 
only two, Sir Patrick Murray and Sir Alexander Erskine, 
thought proper to surrender themselves. 

Besides these general measures, militaiy resistance to the 
expected rebellion wafi prepared in a great many places, and 
particularly in borough towns and seaports It is here to be 
remarked that a great change had taken place among the bulk 
of the people of Scotland from the ill-humour into whicli 
they had been put by the ccudusion of the Union treaty. At 
that time, such were the effects of mortified pride, popular 
apprehension, and national antipathy, that the po]mlace in 
every town and coimly would have arisen to place the Pre- 
tender on the throne, notwithstanding his professing the Catholic 
reli^on, and being the grandson of James VII., of whose 
persecutions, as well as those in the time of bis predeces¬ 
sor Charles IL, the Presbyterians of the west nourished such 
horrible recollections. Accordingly, we have seen that it was 
only by bribing their chiefs, and deceiving them by means of 
adroit spies, that the Cameronians, the most zealous of Presby** 
terians, who disowned the authority of all magistrates who 
not taken the Solemn League and Covenant, wore prevented 
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from takings srznR to dissolve the UnioD Farliameot, and to 
declare for the cause of James III. But it happened with the 
Udiod, as with other political measures, against which strong 
prejudices liave been excited during their progress:—the com- 
plication of predicted ctUs were bo far from being realised that 
the op|>oncLitfl of the treaty began to be asliamcd of having 
entert^ned bugIi apprehensions. hTone of the violent changes 
which had been foretold, none of the universal disgrace and 
desolation which had been atiticipatcd iii consequence, had arisen 
from that great measure. Tho enforcing of the Malt Tax was 
the most unpopular, and that impc»t had been for tho time 
politically suspended. Tho shopkeepers of Edinburgh, who 
had supplied the peers of Scotland with luzuries, had found 
other customers, now that the aristocracy were resident in 
London, or they bad turned their stock into other lines of 
commorca The ideal consequence of a legislature of their own 
bolding its sittings in the metropolis of Scotlainl was forgotten 
when it became no longer visible, and the abolition of the 
Scottish Privy Council might, on &ilm rcflectioni he considered 
as a national bcuefit rather than a privation. In short, the 
general resentment excited by the treaty of Union, once keen 
enough to suspend all other motives, was a paroxysm too 
violent to last—men recovered from it by slow degrees, and 
though it was still predominant in the minds of some classes, 
yet the opinions of the lower orders in general had in a great 
measure returned to their usual channel, and men entertained 
in the south and west, as well as in many of the boroughs, 
tbeii usual wholesome horror for the Devil, the Pope, and 
the Pretender, which, for a certain time, had been over¬ 
powered and lost in their apprehensions for the independence 
of Scotland. 

In 1715, also, the merchants and better class of citizens, 
who began to ontertaio some distant views of enriching them- 
selves by eng^ng in the commerce of the plantations, and 
other lucrative branches of trade, opened up by the Union, were 
no longer disposed to see anything tempting iu the proposal 
of Mar and his insurgents to destroy tlie treaty by force; and 
were, t(^cthcr with the U>wer dasses, much better disposed to 
listen to tlie expostulatious of the Presbyterian clergy, who, 
sensible of what they bad to expect from a counter-revolution, 
exerted their influence, generally speaking, with great effect, in 
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support of tbe present Government of King Oeoi^e. The finite 
of this change in the temper and feelings of tbe middling and 
lower claasee were soon evident in tbe mctropolu and through* 
out Scotland. In Edinburgh^ men of wealth and substance 
subscribed a Ixmd of associntion, in order to raiae Bubscriptiona 
for purchasing iirms and maintaining troops; and a body of the 
subficriberB thnnscives formed a regiment, under the name of 
tbe Associate VotunioeiB of Edinburgh. Tlicy were four hundred 
strong. Glasgow, with a preedeDt coosciouBocaa of the com* 
merclal eminence which she was to attain by means of the 
treaty of Union, contributed liberally in money to defend the 
cause of King George, and raised a good regiment of volunteers. 
The wefiti;m counties of Iteufrew and ^rsbire offered foui* 
thousand men, and the Earl of Glasgow a regiment of a 
tbouBand at hU own charge. Along the Border, the ^Vliig 
party were no leas active. Dumfries distinguish^ itself by 
raising among tbe uibabitante seven volunteer companieB of 
sixty men each. This was the more necessary, as an attack 
was apprehended from the many Oatholica and disaffected 
gentlemen who resided in the n^ghbourhood. The eastem part 
of Teviotdale supplied tbe Duke of Roxburgh, Sir WilUam 
Bennet of Qrubet, and Sir John Pringle of SUtchel, with as 
many men as they could find amis for, being about four 
companies. The upper part of tbe county and tbe neighbom^ 
ing shire of Selkirk were Icse willing to take arms. The 
hatred of the Union still prevailed amongst them more than 
elsewhere, inflamed, probably, by the very circumstance of their 
vicinity to England, and the recoUection of tbe long ware 
betwixt the kingdoms. The Cameronian preachurB, also, had 
posseesed many speculative shepherds with their whimBical and 
chimerical doubts concerning tbe right of uncovenan ted magis¬ 
trates to exercise any authority, even in tbe most uigent case 
of national emergency. This doctrine was as rational as if tbe 
same scrupulous persons hod discovered that it was unlawful to 
use the assistance of firemen during a conflagration, because 
they bad not taken the Solemn Le^e and Oovenant These 
scruples were not universal, and assumed as many different hues 
and shades as there were popular preachers to urge them j they 
tended greatly to retard and mbarrass the exertions of Govern* 
ment to prepare far defence in these distrlcta Even tb^ 
popularity of the Reverend Thomas Boston, an eminent divine 
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of the period^ could not raise a man for service of Govern- 
ment out of bis parish of Ettrick. 

standing, however, partial except?ons, the common 
people of Scotland, wIjo were not overawed by Jacobite land* 
lonls, remained generally fiuthful to the Protestant line of 
succcsHiim, and showed I'eadin^ to arm in its behalf. 

Having thus described the prrpamtions for war on both sides, 
WG will, in the next chapter, relate the commencement of the 
campaign 


CHAPTER LXVII 

Raising of iht Standard for thd Ouvalisrde St Oecrge, and Proclamation 
of him as James Vlli of Scotland^ and IIL <f England and /re* 
la.nd-^ Incapaciiy of Mar 

CONTEMrORARY SOVRREIGK.^/Vaw^; Louis XV. 

*7*5 

On the 6th September 1715 the noblemen, chiefs of clans, 
gentlemen, and others, with such followers as they could 
immediately get in readiness, assembled at Aboyne; and the 
Earl of Mar, acting as OeDorat on the occasion, displayed the 
Royal standard* at Castletown, in Bracmar, and proclaimed, 
with such solemnity as the time und [j]ace admitted, James, 
King of Scotland, by the title of James VIII., and King of 
England, Ireland, and their dependeDcies, by that of James HI. 
The day was stormy, and the gilded hall which was on the top 
of the standard spear wns blown down,—a circumstance which 
the superstitious Highlanders regarded as ominous of ill fortune; 
while others called to mind that, by a strange coincidence, 
something of the same kind happened in the evil hour when 
King Charles I. set up his standi at Nottingham.^ 

After this decisive measure, the leaders of the insurgents 
separated to proclaim King James iu the towns where they had 

' The standard was bine, bavnig on one side the Scottish arms wrought 
in gold, the other the thi^le and ancient motto Hemo meimpune laces- 
set, an(i uodemeath Union/’ The pendants of white ribbon ware 
inscribed, the one, '^for our wronged Ring and oppressed eou£try,”aRd 
the other, for onr lires and liberties.** 

^ At Nottingham, on the 20th of August 1642, Charles’s standard 
was erected about six lo the evening of a very stormy and iempestaoui 

6S 
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influence, and to raiae aa many followers as each could possibly 
command, in order to support the daring defiance which they 
had given to the cslahlisbed Govemmont 

It was not by the mildest of all possible means that a High¬ 
land following, as it is called, was brought into the field at that 
period. Many vassals were, indeed, prompt and ready for 
service, for which their education and habits prepared them. 
But there were others who were brought to their chiefs stan¬ 
dard by much the same enticing mode of solicitation used in 
our owu day for recruitiug the navy, and there were many who 
conceived it prudent not to stir without such a degree of com¬ 
pulsion os might, in case of need, serve as some sort of apology 
for having been in arms at all. On this raising of the clans in 
the year 1715, the fiery cross was sent through the districts or 
countries, as they are termed, inhabited by the difTcrent tribes. 
This emblem consisted of two branches of wood, in the form of 
a cross, one end singed with fire, and the other stained with 
blood The inhabitants transmitted the signal from house to 
house with all possible speed, and the symbol implied that those 
who should not appear at a rendezvous which was named, when 
the cross was presented, should suffer the extremities of fire 
and Bword.^ There is an intercepted letter of Mar himself, to 
John Forbes of Incremu, bailie of bis lordship of Kildrummic, 
which throws considerable light on the nature of a feudal levy:— 

Inverauld, SejtL 9, at Night, 1715. 

Jocie —Ye was in the right not to come with the hundred 
men you sent up to-night, when I expected four times their 
numbers. It is a pretty thing my own people should be refrac¬ 
tory, when all the Highlands are rising, and all the Lowlands 
are expecting us to join tliem. Is not this the tlung we are 
now about which they have been wisliing these 26 years 1 
And DOW when it is come, and the King and country’s cause is 
at stake, will they for ever sit still and see all perish t I have 

dsj, with little other ceremony than the sound of drums and tnunpeta 
M^sncholy men observed many ill presages. There was not one regiment 
of foot yet brought thitber; so that the trained bands which the Sheriffs 
had drawn together were all the streugth the King bad lor bis person 
and the guard of the standard. It was blown down the same night It 
had been set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, and could not be fixed 
■gain in a day or two, till the tempest was Ulayed.'*—CLaaxHDOJa 
^ Bee TKe lady c/tht Lake^ Canto liL 
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used geutle means too long^ and so I shall be forced to ptit other 
orders I have in execution. I send you enclosed an order for 
the Lordship of Eildruximiie, which you will immediately inti¬ 
mate to all my vassals. If they give ready obedience, it will 
make some amends, and if n<it, ye may tell them from me, that 
it will not be in my power to save tlicm (were I willing) from 
being treated as enemies by those that are soon to join me; 
and they may depend upon it that I will be the first to propose 
and order their being so. Particularly, let my owu tenants in 
Eildrumzuie know, that if they come not forth with their best 
arms, I will send a party immediately to bum what they shall 
miss taking from them. And they nmy believe this only a 
threat,—but by all that’s sacred, I’ll put it in execution, let my 
loss be what it will, that it may be an example to others. You 
arc to tell the gentlemen that I expect them in their best ao 
coutrements on horseback, and no excuse to be accepted of. Oo 
about this with all diligence, and come youiself, and let me know 
your having done so. All this is not only as ye will be answer- 
able to me, but to your King and country.” 

This remarkable letter is dated three days after the display¬ 
ing of the standard. The system of social life in the Highlands, 
when viewed through the vista of yearn, has much in it that is 
interesting and poetical; but few modem readers would desire 
to exchange conditions with a resident within the romantic 
bounds of Mar’s lordship of Kildrummie, where such were liable 
to a peremptoiy summons to arms, thus rudely enforced. 

Proceeding towards the Lowlands by short marches, Mar 
paused at the small town of Kirkmichacl, and afterwaMs at 
Mouline in Feitbshire, moving slowly, that liU friends might 
have leisure to assemble for bis support. In the meantime, 
King James was proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl Marisohal; 
at Dunkeld by the Marquis of TuUibardine, contraiy to the 
wishes of his father, the Duke of Athole; at Castle Gordon by 
the Marquis of Huntly; at Brechin by the Earl of Panmure, a 
rich and powerM notdeman, who had acceded to the cause since 
the rendezvous at the Braemar hunting. The same ceremony 
was performed at Montrose by the Earl of Soutbesk; at Dundee 
by Graham of Duntroon, of the family of the celebrated Claver- 
bouse, and to whom King James bad given that memorable 
person’s title of Viscount of Dundee; and at luveruess by the 
Laird of Borluin, commonly called Brigadier Macintosh, from 
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hU baTiog held that rack in the service of France. This officer 
made a considerable figure dniing the Rebellion, in which he had 
influence to involve his chief and clan, rather contrary to the 
political Bcntiments of the former; he judged that Inverness 
was a station of Importance, and therefore left a garrison to 
secure it from any attack on the part of the Grants, Monroes, 
or other Whig dans in the vicini^. 

The possession of the town of Perth now became a point of 
great importance, as forming the communication between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, and being the natural capital of the 
fertile countries on the margin of the Tay. The citiisens were 
divided into two parties, but the magistrates, who, at the bead 
of one port of the inhabitants, bad declared for Ring George, 
took arms and applied to the Duko of Atbole, who remained in 
allegiance to the niling monarch, for a party to support them. 
The Duko sent them three or four bundr^ Atbole Highlanders, 
and the inhabitants conceived themselves secure, especially as 
the Earl of Rothes, having assembled about four hundred militia- 
men, was advancing fn>m Fife to their support. The honour¬ 
able Colonel John Hay, brother to the Evl of Einnoul, took, 
however, an opportunity to collect together some fifty or a hun¬ 
dred horse from among the gentlemen of Stirling, Perthshire, 
and Fife, and marched towards the towm The Tory burghers, 
who were not inferior in numbers, began to assume courage as 
these succours appeared, and the garrison of Highlanders, ^ow- 
ing that although the Duke of Athole remained attached to the 
Government, bis eldest son was in the Earl of Maris army, gave 
way to their own inclinations, which were decidedly Jacobitical, 
and joined Colouel Hay for the purpose of disarmiug the Whig 
burghers, to whose assistance they had been sent. Thus Perth, 

istii 8e t ^ concurrence of accidents, fell into the hands of 
^ the insurgent Jacobites, and gave them the command 
of all the Lowlands in tbe east part of Scotland. Still, as the 
town was but slightly fortified, it might have been recovered 
by a sudden attack, if a detachment had been made for that 
piirposc from the regular camp at Stirling. But Gener^ 
Wbetbam, who as yet commanded there, was not an officer of 
activity. He was indeed superseded by the Duke of Argyle, 
commandcrdn-chief in Scotland, who came to Stirling on the 
14th September; but the opporttinity of regaining Perth no 
longer existed. The town had been speedily reinforced, and 
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secured for the Jacobite iuterest, by about two hundred meiii 
whom the Earl of Strathmore had rmsed to join the Earl ol 
Mar, and a body of Fifcsbire cavalry who had arrayed them¬ 
selves for the same service under the Master of Sinclair, Both 
these noblemen were remarkable characters. 

The Earl of Strathmore, doomed to lose his life in this fatal 
broil, was only about eighteen years old, but at that early age be 
exhibited every symptom of a brave, generous, and modest dis* 
positioa, and his prematura death diEap]x>iDted the most flourish¬ 
ing boyics. Be engaged in the Rebellion with all the zeal of sin¬ 
cerity, raised a strong regiment of Lowland infantry, and distin¬ 
guished himself by his attention to the duties of a military life. 

The Master of Sinclair, so culled ss the eldest son of Henry 
seveutli Lord Sinclair, had served in Marlborough’s army wi^ 
good reputation; but he was especially remarkable for having, 
in the prosecution of an afioir of honour, slain two gentlemen 
of the name of Shaw, brothers to Sir John Shaw of Qreenock, 
and persons of rank and consequenca Be was tried by a 
court-martial and condemned to death, but escaped from prison, 
not without the connivance of the Luke of Marlborough himself. 
As the Master of Sinclair’s family were Tories, he oltidncd bis 
pardon on the accession of their party to power in 1712. In 
1715 ho seems to have taken arms with great reluctance, deem^ 
Ing the cause desperate, and having no confidence in the probity 
or parts of the Earl of Mar, who assumed the supreme autoority. 
He was a man of a caustic and severe turn of mind, suspicious 
and satirical, but acute and sensible. He has loft Memoirs, 
curiously illustrative of this ill-&ted enterprise, of which he 
seems totally to have despaired long before its termination. 

That part of the Earl of Mar’s forces which lay in the eastern 
and north-eastern parts of Scotland were now assembled at 
Perth, the most central place under his authority. They 
amounted to four or five thousand men, and although formidable 
for courage and numbera, they hod few other qualities necessaiy 
to constitute an army. They were without a competent general, 
money, arms, ammunition, regulation, disdpliiie; and, above 
all, a settled purpose and object of the campaign. On each of 
these deflcienciee, and on the manner and degree in which they 
were severally supplied, I will say a few words, so as to give 
you some idea of this tumultuary army, before proceeding to 
detail what they did and what they left undone. 
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There cau bo no doubt that, from the time be embarked io 
this dangerous enterprise, Mar Lad secretly determined to put 
himself at the licod of it, and gratify at once his ambition and 
his rcTciigc. But it does not appear that at first he made any 
preteuaioofi to the chief command. On the contrar}', he seemed 
billing to defer to any person of higher rank thaii his own. 
The I)(ike of Cordon would have been a natura! choice, from 
his elevated rank and groat power. But, besides that he had 
not come out in person, though it was not doubted that he 
approved of his son’s doing so, the Duke was a Catholic, and 
it was not eonsidered politic that Papists should hold any 
coDsidcrablo rauk in the enterprise, as it would have given rise 
to doubts among their own party, and reproaches from their 
opponents. Finally, the Duke, bdt^ one of the suspected 
persons summoned by Government to surrender bimBclf, obeyed 
the call, and m*ub appointed to reside at Edinburgh on Lis parole. 
The Duke of Atbolc had been a leader of the Jacobites during 
the disputes concerning the Union, and bad agreed to rise in 
1707 had the French descent then taken place. Upon him, it 
is said, the Ear! of Mar offered to devolve the command of the 
forces he had levied. But the Duke refused the offer at bis 
hands. He said that if the Chevalier de St. George had 
chosen to iui]x )80 such a responsible charge upon him he would 
have opened a direct communication with him personally ; and 
bo comtdained that Mar, before making this proposal to him, 
had intrigued in his family; having instigated his two sons the 
Marquis of Tullibardine and Ijord Charles Murray, as well as 
his uncle, Lord Ntdme, to take arms without his consent, and 
made use of their intluenco to seduce the Athole men from 
their allegiance to their rightful lord. He therefore declined 
the offer which was made to him of commanding the forces now 
in rebellion, and Liar retained, as if by occupancy, the chief 
command of the army. As he was brave, higb-bom, and 
possessed of very considerable t^ent, and as his late connection 
with the chiefs of Highland clans, while distributer of Queen 
Anne’s bounty, rendered him highly acceptable to them, his 
authority was generally submitted to, especially as it was at 
first supposed that he acted only as a locum Untm for the Duke 
of Berwick) whose speedy arrival had been announced. Time 
passed on, however; the Duke came not, and the Earl of Mar 
eoBtinued to act as conuDander-in-chiel^ until confirmed in it 
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by au express commission from the Chevalier de St George. 
Ab the Earl was unacquaioted with military affairs, be used the 
experience of Lieutenant-General Hamilton and Clophane of 
Carslogic, who had served during the late war, to supply his 
deficieuciea in that department. But though these gentlemen 
had both courage, zeal, and warlike skill, tlicy could not assist 
their principal in what his own ca)iaeity could not attain—the 
power of forming and acting upon a decided plan of tactics. 

Money, also much wanted, was but poorly supplied by such 
sums as the wealthier adherents of the {>arty could raise among 
themselves. Some of them had indeed means of their own, 
but as their funds became exhausted, they were under the 
necessity of returning home for more; which was with some 
the apology for absenco from their covim much longer and more 
frequently than was consistent with discipline. But the High¬ 
landers and Lowland ere of inferior rank could not 8u1:«i6t, or 
be kept within the bounds of discipline, without regular pay of 
some kind. Lord Soutbesk gave five hundred pounds, and the 
Earl of Fanmure the same sum, to meet the exigencies of the 
momeut. Aid was also solicited and obtained from various 
individuals, friendly to the cause, but unequal, from age or in- 
Hrmity, to take the field in person; and there were many 
prudent persons, no doubt, who thought it the wisest course to 
sacrifice a sum of money, which, if the insurrection were success¬ 
ful, WQuhl give them the merit of having aided it, while, if it 
failed, their lives and estates were secured from the reach of the 
law against treason. Above all, the insurgents took especial 
care to secure all the public money that was in the hands of 
collector of taxes and other public officers, and to levy eight 
months^ cess wherever their presence gave them the authority. 
At length, considerable supplies were received from France, 
which in a great measure relieved tbeir w ants in that particular. 
Lord Drummond was appointed to be treasurer to the army. 

Arms and ammunition were scarce amongst the insurgents. 
The Highland clans were, indeed, tolerably armed with their 
national weapons j but the guns of the Lowlondcrs wore in 
wretched order, and in a great measure unfit for service. The 
success of an expedition in some degree remedied this important 
deficiency. 

Among other northern chiefs who remained faithful to 
George I., amidst the general defection, was the powerful Eari 
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of Sutherland, who, on the news of the insurrection, had 
immediately proceeded by eea to his castle of Dunrobln, to 
collect his Tasaiilfl. In order that they might be supplied with 
arms, a vessel at Leith was loaded W'ith firelocks, and other 
weapons, aud sailed for the Earl’s country. The wind, however, 
proving contrary, tlio master of the ship dropped anchor at 
Burntisland, on the Fife shore of the Firth of Forth, of which 
he was a native, that he might have an opportunity to see bis 
wife and children before his departure. 

The Miistcr of Sinchiir, formerly mentioned, wliose family 
estate and interest lay on the shores of the firth, gut information 
of this circumstance, and suggested the seizure of tliese arms by 
a scheme which argued talent and activity, and was tlic first 
symptom which the insurgents h.'ul given of citlier one or other. 
This gallant young nohlemau, with about fourscore troopers, 
ad oet carrying witli him a nmuber ol’ baggage-horses, 
left Perth about nightfall, and, to hafQo obrarvation, 
took a circuitous road to Buintisland, His arrival in that 
little seaport town Lad all tlie effect of a complete surprise, 
and though the bark In-ul liauled out of tho harbour into the 
roadstead, he boarded her by means of boats, and secured 
possession of all the arms, which amounted to three himdred. 
Mar, 08 had been agreed upon, protected tho return of the 
detachment by advanciug a body of five hundred Highlanders 
as far as Auchtertool, hall-way between Perth aud Burntisland. 
The Master of Sinclair, who was well acquainted with the 
usual discipline of war, was greatly annoyed by the disorderly 
conduct of the volunteer forces under his charge on this 
expedition. He could not prevul on the gentlemen of his 
squadron to keep watch with any vigilance, nor prevent them 
from crowding into alehouses to drink. In retiumiug home¬ 
ward, several of them broke off without leave, either to visit 
their own houses which were near the road, or to indulge 
themselves in the pleasine of teasing such Presbyterian ministers 
08 came in their way. When he arrived at Auchtertool, the 
disorder was yet greater. The Highland detachment, many of 
them Mar’s own men from Bee-side, had broken their tanks, 
and were dispersed over the coimtiy, pillaging the farmhouses ; 
when Sinclair got a Highland officer to command them to 
desist and return, they refused to obey, nor was there any means 
of bringing them off, save by spreading a report that the enemy's 
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dragoons were approacliiug; then they drew together witbwondcT' 
M celerity, and submitted to be led back to Perth with the arms 
that had beeu seized, which went eome length to I'emedy the 
Bear city of that most uuix)rtaut article in the insuigent army. 

A greater (leficicnuy even tlian that of arms, was the want of 
a general capable of forming the plan of a campaign, Buitalde 
to the emergency and the character of the troops, and carrying 
it into effect with film ness, celerity, and decision. Generals 
Hamilton an<l Gordon, botli in army, were men of some 

military ci’i)crieiice, but imfittetl fur combined movements on 
an extended scale; and liar himself, as already intimated, 
seems to have been unacquainted even with the mere mechani¬ 
cal part of the ijrofcBsion. He appears to have thought tliat 
the principal part of hifl work was done when the insurrection 
was set on loot, and that once cAected, timt it would carry itself 
on, and the icUilB increase in auch numbers as to render re¬ 
sistance impotisiblo. The greater part of the Jacobites iu East 
Lothian were, he knew, ready to take horse; so were those of 
the counties of Dumfries and Lanark; but they were se])arated 
from his army by the Firth of Forth, and likely to require 
assistance from him, in order to secure protection when they 
assembled. Montrose, or Dundee, with half the men whom 
Mar had already under him, would have marched without 
hesitation towards Stirling, and compelled the Duke of Argyle, 
who had not as yet quite two thousand men, cither to llgltt or 
retreat, which must have opened the Lowlands and the Borders 
to the operations of the insurgents. But such was the reputation 
of the Duke, that Mar resolved not to eticomitor him until be 
should have received all the reinforcements from the north and 
west which he could possibly expect, in the hope, by assembling 
an overwhelming superiority of force, to counterbalance the 
acknowledged mUitaiy skill of his distinguished opponent 

As it was essentud, however, to the Earl of Mar’s purpose, 
to spread the flame of msurrection into the Lowhmds, he 
determined not to allow the check which Argyle's forces and 
position placed on his morements, to prevent 1^ attempting a 
diversion by passing at all hazards a considerable detachment of 
his army into Lothian, to support and encourage his Jacobite 
friends there. His plan was to collect small vessels and boats 
on the Fife side of the firth, and despatch them across with a 
division of his army, who were to land on such port of tiu 
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coast of East Lothian as tbo wind should permit, and units 
themselves with the malcontents wherever they might find 
them in strength. But ere noticing the fate of this expedition, 
we must leave Mar and his army, to trace the progress of the 
insurrection in the south of S(x>tland and the north of England, 
where it had already broken out. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

Progress 0/ Uie hisurrection in Uu. South of Scotland and North 
EnglaTul—fmtcUon 0/ /Cemnurt and Forster ■^■I'rocrastinatim 0/ 
Mar-^Dcsccni of Macintosh upon Lothian^Divided Councih 

tjiS 

Tab reports of invasion from France—of King James’s 
landing with a fureig]! force, abundance of arms, aminunitioti, 
and treasure, and the full purpose to reward bis fricndB and 
ebastise his enemies—the same exaggerated intelligence from 
England, concerning genera] discontent and local insurrection, 
which had raised the north of Scotland in arms—bad their effect 
also on the gentlemen of Jiicobite principles in the south of that 
country, and in the contiguous frontiers of England, where a 
number of Catholic families, and others devoted to the exiled 
family, were still to be found Ere the hopes inspired by such 
favourable rumours had passed away, came the more veracious in* 
telUgence tliat the Earl of Mar had set up James’s standard in the 
Highlands, and presently after, that he had taken possession of 
Perth—that many noblemen of distinguished rank and interest 
bad joined bis camp, and that bis numbers were still increasing. 

These reports gave a natural impulse to the zeal of men, 
who, having long professed themselves the liege eul:gcct8 of 
the Stewart family, were ashamed to sit still when a gallant 
effort was made to effect their restoration, by what was reported 
to be, and in very truth was, a very strong party, and an army 
much larger thaa those commanded by Montrose or Dundee, 
and composed chiefly of the same description of troops at the 
head of which they had gained their victories. The country, 
therefore, through most of its districts, was heaving with the 
convulsive throes which precede dvO war, like those which ap* 
Dounoe an earthquake. Events hurried on to decide the doubtfUl 
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and embolden the timorous. The active measures resolved on 
by government, in arresting suspected persons throughout Eng¬ 
land and the southern parts of Scotland, obliged the professed 
Jacobites to bring their minds to a resolution, and cither expose 
their persons to the dangers of civil war, or their characters to 
the shame of being judged wanting in the hour of action, to all the 
protestations which they had made in those of safety and peace. 

These considerations decide<l men according to their char- 
aotci*8, some to submit themselves to imprisonment, for the safety 
of their lives and fortunes—others to draw the sword, and 
venture their all in support of their avowed principles. Those 
gentlemen who embraced the latter course, more honourable, or 
more imprudent perhai^s, began to leave their homes, and drew 
together in such bodies as might enable them to resist the efforts 
of the magistrates, or troops sent to arrest them. The civil war 
began by a very tragical rencounter in a family, with the descend¬ 
ants of which your grandfather has long eigoy^ peculiar intimacy, 
and of which I give tie particulars alter the account preserved by 
them, though it is also mentioned in most historicB of the times. 

Among other families of distinction in East lothian, that of 
Mr. llepburn of Keith was devotedly attached to the interests 
of the House of Stewart, and he determined to exert himaelf 
to the utmost in the approaching conflict He had sevenil 
SODS, with whom, and his servants, be had determined to join 
a trooj) to be raised in East Lothian, under the command of 
the Earl of Winton. This gentleman being much respected 
in the county, it was deemed of importance to prevent his 
showing an example which was likely to be generally followed. 
For this purpose, Mr. Hepburn of Humbie and ]>r» Sinclair of 
Herdmanston resolved to lay the Laird of Keith under arrest, 
and proceeded towards his house with a party of the horse- 
miUtia, on the morning of the 8th of October 1715, which 
happened to be the very morning that Keith had appointed to 
set forth on his campaign, having made all preparations on the 
preceding evening. The family had assembled for the last time 
at tbe breakfast-table, when it was observed that one of the 
young ladies looked more sad and disconsolate than even the 
depa^ure of her father and brothers upon a distant and pre¬ 
carious expedition seemed to warrant at that period, when the 
flair sex were as enthusiastic in politics as tbe men. 

Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell tbe cause of her 
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feare. She bad dreamed she eav hor roungest brother, a 
youth of great hopes, aud generally esteemed, shot by a man 
whose features were in)pressed on her recollection, and stretched 
dead on the door of the room in which they were now assembled. 
The females of the family listened aud argued—the men 
laughed, and turnetl the Tisionary into ridicule. The horses 
were saddled aud led out Into the courtyard, when a mounted 
party was discoTered advancing along the ilat ground, in front 
of the mausiou-house, called the Plain of Keith. The gate was 
shut; and when Dr. Stuclw, who was most active in the 
matter, had announced bis puri> 08 e, and was asked for hie 
warrant, he handed in at a window the commission of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, lord-lieutenant of the county. This 
Keith returned with contempt, and announced that he would 
stand on his defence. The poxiy within mounted their horses, 
and sallied out, determined to make their way; aud Keith, 
discharging a pistol in the charged the Doctor ewoi d in 
baud; the militia then fired, mid the youngest of the Hepburns 
was killed oo the sjiot. The sister beheld the catastrophe from 
the window, and to the end of her liic persisted that ^e homi¬ 
cide had the features of the person whom she saw in her 
dream. The corpse was carried into the room where they bad 
BO lately breakfasted, and Keith, after having paid this heavy 
tax to the demon of civil war, rode off with the rest of his 
party to Join the insurgents. Dr. Sinclair was censured veiy 
generally for letting his party teal huny him into a imrsenal 
encounter with so near a neighbour and familiar friend; bo 
vindicated himself, by asserting that his intentions were to save 
Keith from the consequeuees into which his rash zeal for the 
Stewart family was about to predpitata that gentleman and his 
family. But Dr. Sinclair ought to have been j^repared to ex¬ 
pect that a high-spirited man, with arms in bis hands, was 
certain to resist this violent mode of opening his eyes to the 
rashness of bis conduct; and he who attempts to make either 
religious or political converts by compulsion must be charged 
with the consequences of such violence as is most likely to ensue. 

Mr. Hepburn and his remaining sons joined the Jacobite 
gently of the neighbourhood, to the numl^ of fifty or sixty 
men, and directed their course westward towards the Borden, 
where a considerable party were in arms for the same cause. 
The leader of the East Lothian troop was the Earl of Winton^ 
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a young nohlcman twenty^fire years old, i^aid to be afflicted by 
a Tici^itude of spiritB approachiog to lunacy. His life had been 
marked by eome strange singularities, as that of his living a 
long time as bellows-blower and assistant to a blacksmith in 
France, without holding any eonrnianicatton with his coimtry 
or iamily. But, if we judge from his conduct iu the rebellion, 
Lord WintOD appears to have displayed more sense and prudence 
than most of those engaged in that unfortunate affair. 

This Lothian insnrrectioo soon merged in the two principal 
southern risings, which took place in Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
in Scotland, and in Northumberland and Cumberland in England. 

On the western frontier of Scotland there were many 
faniilioB not only Jacobites in politics but Roman Catholics in 
religion, and therefore bound by a double tie to the heir of 
James II., who, for the sake of that form of faith, may be 
justly thought to have forfeited his kingdoms Among the 
rest, the Earl of Nitbsdale, combining in his person the repre¬ 
sentation of two noble families, those of the Lord Herriea and 
the Lord Maxwell, might be considered ns the natural leader 
of the party. But William, Viscount Kcumure, in Galloway, 
a Protestant, was preferred as chief of the enterprise, as it was 
not thought prudent to bring Catholics too much forward in 
the affair, on account of the scandal to which their promotion 
might give rise. Many neighbouring gentlemen were willing to 
throw themselves and their fortunes into the same adventure 
in which Nithadalo and Kenmurc stood committed. The latter 
was a man of good sense aud resolution, well acquainted with 
civil affairs, but a total stranger to the military art. 

Id the beginning of OctoW, the plan of insurrection was so 
far ripened tiiat the gentlemen of Galloway, Nithedale, and 
Aunandale proposed by a sudden effort to possess themselves 
of the county town of Dumfries. The town was protected on 
the one side by the river Nitli; on the others it might be con¬ 
sidered as open. But the zeal of the inhabitants, and of the 
Whig gentlemen of the neighbourhood, baffled the enterprise, 
which must otherwise have been attended with credit to the 
arms of the insurgents. The lord-lieutenant and his deputies 
coUected the fendblo men of the county, and brought soveral 
large parties into Dumfries to support, if necessary, the defence 
of the place. The provost, Robert Corbett, Esq., mustered the 
citizens, and putting hinuM^ at their bead, harangued them in 
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a Btyle peculiarly calculated to iDspire coDfideuce* He reminded 
them that tbeir laws and religion were at stake^ and that their 
cause resembled that of the Israelites, when led by Joshua 
against the unbelieving inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 

“ Nevertheless," said the considerate Provost of Diunfries, 
“ as I, who am your unworthy Icjider, cannot pretend to any 
divine commission like tliat of the son of Nun, I do not take 
upou me to recommend the cztermination of your enemies, as 
the judge of Israel was commanded to do by a special revelation. 
On the contraty, I earnestly entreat you to use your assured 
victory with clemency, and remember that the misguided 
persons opposed to you arc still your countrymen and brethren." 
This oration, winch, instead of fixing the minds of his followers 
on a doubtful contest, instructed them only how to make use of a 
certain victory, bad a great effect in encouraging the bands of the 
sagacious provost, who, with their auxiliaries from the country, 
drew out and took a position to cover the town of Dumfries. 

Lord Kenmure marched from Motfat with about a hundred 
and fifty horse, on Wednesday, the 13th of October, with the 
purpose of occupying Dumfries. But finding the friends of 
(Government in such a state of preparation, be became speedily 
aware that he could not with a handful of cavalry propose to 
storm a town, the citixens of which were determined on resist- 
ance. The Jacobite gentlemen, therefore^ retreated to Moffat, 
and thence to Langholm and Hawick. From thence they took 
their departure for the eastward, to join the Northuml^rland 
gentlemen who were in arms in the same cause, and towards 
whom we must now direct our attention. 

In England, a very dangerous and extensive purpose of in- 
suirectioD certainly existed shortly after the Queen’s death; but 
the exertions of (Government had been so great in all quarters, 
that it was everywhere disconcerted or suppressed. The Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford was supposed to be highly dissatisfied at the 
accession of the House of Hanover; and there, as well as at Bath, 
and elsewhere in the west, horses, arms, and ammunition were 
seized in conuderable quaatitiee, and most of the Tory gentle¬ 
men who were suspected of harbouring dangerous mtentioni 
were either arrested or delivered themselves up on the summons 
of Grovemment Amongst these was Sir William Wyndbam, 
one of the principal leaders of the High Church party. 

In Northumb^land and Oumberland, the Tories, at a greater 
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distance from the power of the Government, were easily inclined 
to action; they were, besidee, greatly influenced by the news 
of the Earl of Mar’s army, which, though large enough to have 
done more than it ever attempted, was still much magnified by 
common fame. The unfortunate Earl of Berwentwatcr, who 
acted so prominent a part iu this shortlived struggle, was by 
birth conue(*te<l with the exiled Royal family; his lady also was 
a bigot in their cause; and the Catholic religion, which he 
professed, made it almost a crime in this nobleman to remain 
peaceful on tbe present occasion. Thomas Forster of Bam- 
borough, member of Parliament for the county of North umber* 
land, was equally attached to tbe Jacobite cause; being a 
Churcb-of-Eugland man, be was adopted as the commanderdn- 
chief of the insurrection, for the same reason that the Lord 
Kenmure was preferred to the Earl of N ithsdale iu tbe command 
of the Scottish levies. Waniuits being issued against the Earl 
of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, they absconded, and lurked 
for a few days among their friends in Northumberland, till a 
general cons^tation could be held of tbe principal northern 
Tories, at the bouse of Mr. Fenwick of BywcU; when, as they 
foresaw that if they should be arrested, and separately ezanuned, 
they could scarce frame such a defence os might save them from 
the charge of high treason, they resolved to unite in a body, 
and try the chance that fortune might send them, 

With this purpose they held a meeting at a place 
called Greenrig, where Fo»t^ arrived with about twenty horse. 
They went from this to the top of a hill, called the Waterfalls, 
where they wore joined by Lord Derwentwater. This reinforce* 
ment made them near sixty horse, with which they proceeded 
to the small town of Rotbbury, and from thence to Warkworth, 
where they proclaimed King James III. On the 10th of 
October they marched to Morpeth, where they received further 
reinforcements, which raised them to three hundred horse, the 
highest numl^r which they ever attabied. Some of these 
gentlemen remained undecided till the last fatal moment, and 
amongst these was John Hall of Otterbum. He attended a 
meeting of the quarter sessions, which was held at Alnwick, 
for the purpose of taking measures for quelling the rebellion, 
but left it with such precipitation that he forgot his hat upon 
the bench, and joined the &tal meeting at the Waterfalls. 

Tbe insurgents could levy no foot soldiers, though many men 
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offered to join them; for they bad neither arms to equip them 
nor money to pay them. Thw want of infantry was the prin^ 
dpal cause why they did not moke an immediate attack on 
Newcastle, wliieh had formerl part of their original plan. But 
the town, though not regularly fortified, waa aurrounded with 
a high stone wall, with old^fasbioncd gates. The magistrates, 
who were roalous on the Bi<l6 of Government, caused the gates 
to be walled up with masonry, and raised a body of seven 
hundred volunteers for the defence of the towo, to which the 
keelmen, or bargemen employed in the coal-tra^le u}K>n the 
Tyne, made offer of seven hundred more; and, in the course of a 
day or two, General Carpenter arrived with part of those forces 
with whom he afterwards attacked the insurgents. After this 
last reinforcement, the gentlmen^ as Forster’s cavalry were 
called, lost all hopes of surprising Newcastle. About the same 
however, a beam of success which attended their arms 
might he said just to glimmer and disappear. This was the 
exploit of a gentleman named Lancelot Enington, who, by a 
dexterous stratagem, contrived to surprise the small castle, or 
fort, upon Holy Island,^ which might have been useful to the 
insurgents in maintainiug their foreign communication. But 
before Enington could receive the necessary supplies of men and 
provisions, the governor of Berwick detached a party of thirty 
soldiers, and about fifty voluuteers, who, crossiug the sands at 
low water, attacked the little fort, and carried it sword io band. 
Errington was wounded and taken prisoner, hut afterwards 
made his escape. 

This disappointment, with the news that troops were ad¬ 
vancing to succour Newcastle, decided Forster and his followers 
to unite themselves with the Viscouat Kenmure and the Scot¬ 
tish gentlemen engaged in the same cause. The English express 
found Kenmure near Hawick, at a moment when his little band 
of about two hundred men bad almost determined to give up 
the enterprise. Upon re^tciving Forster’s communication, how¬ 
ever, they resolved to join him at Kothbuiy. 

^ Lindisfarne,'" aboat eight mOes S.EI of Berwick, “was called Holy 
Island, from the eancUty of its ancient monastery, and froia its having 
been the Episcopal seat of the See of Dnrham during the early ages of 
British ChrisUanity. It is not properly an island, but rather a semUisle, 
for, although anrronnded by the sea at foil tide, the ebb leaves the sands 
dry between it and the coast of Northambertandi from which it is abont 
three miles dictanL’'~A^ofs, Manmofk 
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On the 19th of October the two bo<liea of insurgents met 
at Kothbury, uD<l inspected each other’s military st^Ue and 
C(iui]Muents mth tlie anxiety of mingled liope and apprehension. 
Tlie general character of the troops was the same, but the Scots 
scemcii tljc \mt {jreiwved ibr at^tion, being mounted on strong 
hardy liorsos, (It for the charge, and, though but poorly dis- 
ciplinc<l, were well armed with the baskct-hilted broadswords 
thou common tliroughout Scotland. The English gentlemen, on 
the other hand, were mounted on iU^t blood*horses, better 
adapted for tlio n^cecourse and hunting*field than for action. 
There was among them a great want of war-saddles, curb- 
bridles, und, above all, of swords and pistols ; so that the Scots 
were inclined to doubt whether men so well equipped for flight, 
nnd so imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, in case of 
nn encounter, take the safer course, and leave them in the lurch. 
Theur want of swords in particular, at least of cutting swords 
tit for tho cavalry service, is proved by an anecdote: It is said 
that as they entered tho town of Wooler, their commanding- 
otficer gave the wonl—“Gentlemen, you that have got swords, 
draw them; ” to which a tcUow among the crowd answered, not 
irrelevantly—“And what shall they do who have none?'* 
When Forster, by means of one of his captiina named Douglas, 
hiul opened a direct communication with Mar’s army, the mes¬ 
senger staked that the English were willing to have given 
horses worth .£25—then a considerable price—for such swords 
as aro generally worn by Highlanders. 

It may also l»c noticed here, that out of the four troops 
commanded by Forster, the two raised by Lord Derwentwater 
and Lord Widrington were, like those of the Scots, composed 
of gentlemen, and their relations and dependants. But the 
third and fourth troops dificrod considerably from tlie others in 
their composition. The one was commanded by John Hunter, 
who united the character of a Border farmer with that of 
a cootniband trader; the other by the same Douglas whom 
we hare just mentioned, who was rcmarkahle for his dexterity 
and success in searching for anus and horses, a trade which 
be is said not to have limited to the time of the Rebellion. 
Into the troops of these List named officers, many persons 
of slender reputation were introduced, who had either lived 
by smuggliug or by the ancient border practice of horselift* 
ing, as it was call^. These light and suspicious characters, 
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however, fought with dotermiDed course at the barricades of 
Preston. 

The motions of Kenniuro aud Forster were now decided by 
the newB that a detachmeDt from Mar’s army had been sent 
across the Firth of Forth to join them; and this requires ub to 
return to tlie Northern msurreotion, which was now endeavour¬ 
ing to extend and eonnect itecif with that which had broken 
out ou the Border. The tiarl of Mar, it must be observed, 
had from tlio first moment of liia arrival at Perth, or at least 
as soon as be was joined by a disposable for(^, designed to send 
a party over the firth into Lothian, who sliould encourage the 
Jacobites in that country to rise; and be proposed to confer 
this command u]k>u the Master of Sinclair. As, however, this 
separation of bis forces must have considerably wetakened bis 
own army, and perhaps exposed him to an unwelcome visit 
from the Luke of Argyle, Mar postponed bis purpose until he 
should be joined by reinforcements. Those were now pouring 
fast into Perth. 

From the north, the Marquis of Huntly, one of the most 
powerful of the confederacy, joined the army at Perth with 
foot and horse, Lowlanders and Highlanders, to the amount of 
nearly four thousand men. The Earl Marisohal had the day 
before brought up his own power, consisting of about eighty 
horse. The arrival of tliese noblemen brought some seeds of 
dissension into the camp. Marisohal, so unlike the wisdom of 
his riper years, with the indiscretioD of a very young man, gave 
just offence to Huntly by endeavouring to deprive him of a 
part of his following. 

The occasion was this; The MaePhersons, a very stoat, 
hardy clan, who arc called in Gaelic MacYourigh, and headed 
by Cluny MaePherson, held some possesBions of the Gordon 
family, and therefore naturally placed themselves under the 
Marquis of Huutly’s banner on the present occasion, although 
it might be truly said that in genera! they were by no m^ns 
the most tractable vassals. Marischal endeavoured to prevail 
on this Olan Yourigh to place themselves under bis command 
instead of that of Huntly, alleging, that as the MacFbeisons 
always piqued themselves on being a distiuguishod branch of the 
great confederacy caUed Clan Chattan, so was ho, by bis name 
of Kdth, the natural chief of the confederacy aforesdd. Mar 
is said to have yielded some countenance to the claim, the 
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BiDguUrity of \7hich affords a curious picture of the matters 
with which these insui^euts were occupied. The cause of 
Mar’s taking part in such a deivite was alleged to be the desire 
which he had to lower tho estimatioD of Kuntly’s power and 
numbers. The MacPhcrsoue, however, considered the broad 
Inude which they held of the Gordon as better reason for 
rendering him their allegiance than the etymological arguments 
urged by the Earl Marischal, and refijsed to desert the banner 
under which they had come to the field 

Another circumstance early disgiisted Huntly with an enter¬ 
prise in which he could not hope to gain anything, and which 
placed iu peril a princely estate and a ducal title. Besides 
about three squadrons of gentlemen, chiefly of his own name, 
well mounted and well armed, he had brought into the field a 
squadron of some fifty men strong, whom he termed Light 
Horse, though totally unfit for the service of prtilt giterrt, 
which that name implies. A satirist describes them aa con¬ 
sisting of great lubberly fellows, in bonnets, without boots, and 
mounted on long-tailed little ponies, with enaffle bridlee, the 
riders being much the bigger animals of the two; and instead 
of pistols, these horsemen were armed with great rusty muskets, 
tied on their backs with ropes. These uncouth cavaliers 
excited a degree of mirth and ridicule among the more civilised 
southern gentry •, which is not surprising, any more than that 
both the men, and Huntly their commander, felt and resented 
sneh uncivil treatment—a feeling which was gradually increased 
into a disinclination to the cause in which they had received 
the indignity. 

Besides these nortbem forces, Mar also expected many 
powerful succours from the north-west, which comprehended the 
tribes termed, during that insurrection, by way of excellence, 
The Clans. The chiefs of these families had readily agreed to 
bold the rendezvous which had been settled at the hunting 
match of Bracmar; but none of them, save Glengarry, were 
veiy hasty in recollecting their promise. Of this high chief 
a contemporary says, it would be hard to say whether be had 
more of the Uon, the fox, or the bear in bis disposition; for 
he was at least as crafty and rough as he was courageous and 
gallant At any rate, both his faults and virtues were con-' 
sistent with bis character, which attracted more admiration than 
that of any other enga^ in Mar’s insurrectioo. He levied 
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Ilia meo, and marched to the braes of Glenorchy, where, after 
remaining eight days, he w’iis joined by the Captain of Clan- 
raoald and Sir Jolin MacLeau; who cainoj the one with the 
MacDonalds of Moidart and Arisaig, the other with a regiment 
of his own name from the isle of Mull. A detachment of 
these clans commenced the war by an attempt to surprise the 
garrison at Inverlochy. They succeeded in taking some out¬ 
works, and made the defenders prisoners, but failed iu their 
attack upon the place, the soldiers 1>cing oti their gnanl. 

Still, though hostilities w'cre in a manner begun, these 
western levies were far from complctix Stewart of Appin, 
and Cameron of Lochiel, would neither of them move; and 
the Brcodalbanc men, whose assistance hod been prondsed by 
the singular Earl of that name, were equally tardy. There 
was probably little inclination ou the pait of those clans who 
were near neighbours to the Duke of Argyle, and some of them 
Campbells, to displease that powerful and much-respected 
nobleman. Another mighty limb of the conspiracy, lying also 
in the north-western extremity of Scotland, was the JStirl of 
Scaforth, chief of the MacKenrics, who could bring into the 
field from two to three thousand men of his own nanje, and 
that of MacRae, and other clans dependant upon him. But 
he also was prevented from taking the field and joining Mar 
by the operations of the Earl of Sutherland, who, taking the 
chief command of some of the northern clans disposed to favour 
government—as the Monroes, under their chief Monro of 
Fonlis; the MacKays, under Lord Rae; the numerous and 
powerful clan of Grant, along with his own following—had 
assembled a little army with which he made a demonstration 
towards the bridge of Alness. Thus, at the head of a body of 
about twelve or fifteen hundred men, Sutherland was so 
stationed on the verge of Seaforth’s country that the latter 
chief could not collect his men and move southward to join 
Mar without leaving hia estates exposed to ravage. Seaforth 
prepared to move, however, so soon as circumstances would 
admit, for while be faced Earl of Sutherland with about 
eighteen hundred men, he sent Sir John MacEenxie of Coull to 
possess himself of Inverness,—Brigadier Macintosh, by whom 
it was occupied for James VIIL, having moved southward to 
Perth. 

Thus, from one drcumstance or another, the raising of the 
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western clans was greatly delayed; au<l Mar, whose plan it was 
not to attempt anything till he should have collected the whole 
farce together whicli he could possibly expect, was, or thought 
himself, obliged to remain at Perth, long after he had assembled 
an army sulhcient to attack the Duke of Argyle and fon^ 
hU way into the southern part of Scotland, where the news of 
his success and the Dube’s defeat or retreat, together with the 
hope of plunder, would have decided those tardy western 
oliieftains who were yet hesitating whether they should join 
liim or not. Mar, however, tried to influence them by argu* 
zncikts of a different nature, such aa ho had the }) 0 wcr of 
offering; and despatched General Gordon to expetdite these 
levies, with particular iustruclious to seize on the Duke of 
Argyle’s cu.'stlo at Inverary, and the arms understood to be 
dei^ofiited there. There was afterwards supposed to be some 
personal spleen in the Earl’s thus beginning direct hostilities 
agiunst hia great op}>oiiout but it must be said, to the honour 
of the rebel general, that be resolved not to set the example of 
beginning with fire and sword; and therefore directed that 
though General Gordon might threaten to bum the castle at 
Inverary, ho was on no account to proceed to such extremity 
without further orders. His object probably was, besides a 
desire to possess the arms said to be in the place, to effect a 
complete breach between the Duke of Aigylc and the clans in 
his vicinity, which must have necessarily been attended with 
great diminution of the Duke^s influence. We shall see pre¬ 
sently how far tliis line of policy appears to have succeeded. 

During the currency of these events, Mar received informsr 
tion of the partial ruling which bad taken place in Korthumber* 
land, and the disposition to similar moveiucuts which showed 
Itself in various parts of Scotland. It might have been thought 
that these tidings would have induced him at length to hurst 
from the sort of confinement in which the small body com¬ 
manded by Argyle retained so superior an an ay. If Mar 
judged that the troops under his command assembled at Perth 
were too few to attack a force which they more than doubled, 
there remained n plan of manoDuvring by which be might en* 
counter Argyle at a yet greater advantage. He might have 
commanded General Gordon, when he had collected the western 
clans, who could not amount to fewer than four thousand men, 
instead of amusing himself at Tnverary to direct their oourse to 
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the fords of Prew, by vhich the river Forth may be crossed 
shove Stirling, and near to its source. Such a movemeut would 
have menaced the Duke from the westward, while Mar himself 
might have advanced against him from the north, and endeav¬ 
oured to poEsess himself of Stirling Bridge, which was not 
very strongly guarded. The insurgent cavalry of Lord Kenmure 
could also have co-operated in such a plan by advancing from 
Dumfries towards Glasgow, and threatening the west of Scot¬ 
land. It is plain that the Buko of Argylc siiw the danger of 
being thus cut off from the western counties, where Government 
had many zealous adherents; for he ordered up five hundred 
men from Glasgow to join his camp at Stirling ; and on the 
24th of September commanded all the regimeuts of fcnciblea 
and volunteers in the west of Scotland to repair to Glasgow, 
as the most advantageous central point from which to protect 
the country and cover his own encampment; and established 
garrisons at the village of Diymcn, and also in several gentle¬ 
men’s houses adjacent to the fords of Frew, to prevent or 
retard any descent of the Highlanders into the Low Country 
by that pass. But the warlike habits of the Highlandem were 
greatly superior to those of the raw Lowland levies, whom they 
would probably have treated with little ceremony. 

Nevertheless, the Earl of Mar, far from adopting a plan so 
decisive, resolved to afford support to Kenmure and Forster by 
his original plan of marching a detachmeut to their assistance, 
instead of moving his whole force towards the Lowlands. This, 
he conceived, might be suffideut to ^ve them the aid and 
protection of a strong body of iniantry, and enable them to 
strengthen and increase their numbers, whilst the measure 
allowed him to remmn undisturbed at Perth, to await the final 
result of his intrigues in the Highlands, and those which he 
had commenced at the court of the Chevalier de St. George. 
There were many and obvious dangers in making the proposed 
movement A great inlet of the sea was to be crossed; and if 
the passage was to be attempted about Dunfermline or Invcr- 
keithing, where the Forth was less broad, it was to be feared 
that the bustle of collecting boats and the march of the 
troops which were to form the detachment might ^ve warning 
to the Duke of Argyle of what was intended, who was likely 
to send a body of his dragoons to surprise and cut off the 
detachment on their arrival at the southern side of the Forth. 
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Od the other hand, to attempt the passage over the lover port 
of tho firth, where veasela were more nuineroua and could be 
assembled with less obserration, wjis to expose tlie detachment 
to the uncertainties of a passage of fifteen or eighteen miles 
across, which was guarded by men-of-var with tlieir boats and 
launches, to which the olficers of the customs nt every seaport 
had tiie most strict orders to transmit inteUigenee of whatever 
inovemeDt might be attempted by the rebels. Uix)u a choice 
of difficulties, however, the crosaiug of the firth from Pitten* 
veem, Crail, and other towns situated to the eastward on the 
Fife coast was determined on. 

The troops destine<l for the adventure were hlai's own 
regiment as it was called, consisting of the Farqiiharsons and 
others from the banks of the Dee—that of the Macintoshes— 
those of Lfords Strathmore, Naime, and Lord Charles Murray; 
all Highlanders, excepting Lord Strathmore’s Lowland regiment. 
They made up in all al^ut two thousand five hundred men; 
for in the rebel army the regiments were weak in numbeis, 
Mar having gratified tho chiefs by giving each the commission 
of colonel, and allowing him tiie satisfaction to form a battalion 
out of bis own foliovera, however few in number. 

The intended expedition was sirranged with some address. 
Considerable parties of horse traversed Fifesbire in various 
directions, proclaiming James Vill., and levying the cess of 
the county, though in very different }>roportioDB, on those whom 
they accounted friends or enemies to their cause, tfacir demands 
upon the latter being both larger and more rigorously enforced. 
These movements were contrived to distract the attention of 
the 'Whigs and that of the Duke of Argyle by vexious rumours, 
tending to conceal Mar’s real purpose of sending a detachment 
across the firth. For tixe same purpose, when their intention 
could be no longer concealed, the English men-of* war were 
deceived concerning the place where the attempt was to be 
made. Mar threw troops into the castle of BumtiBland, and 
seemed busy in collecting vessels in tliat little port. The armed 
ships were induced by these appearances to slip their cables, 
and, standing over to Bumtisl^d, commenced a cannonade, 
which was returned by the rebels from a battery which they 
had constructed on the outer port of tho harbour, with little 
damage on either aide. 

By these feints Mar wag enabled to get tho troops, designed 
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to form the expedition, moved in secrecy down to Pittenweenii 
the Elie, Cml, and other small jtovts so numerous on that coast 
They were placed under the comniand of Macintosh of Borluni, 
already inoutioned, commonly called Brigadier Macintosh, a 
Highland geutlcmau, who was trained to regular war in the 
French service. He w'as a hold, rough soldier; hut is stated to 
have degraded the character by a love of ]»lmuler which would 
have better become a lower rank in the army. But tliis may 
have been a false or exaggerated charge. 

The English vessels of war received notice of the design, or 
observed the embarkation from their topmasts, but too late to 
offer effectual interruption. They weighed anchor, however, 
at floodtide, and sailed to intercept the flotilla of the insurgemts. 
Nevertheless, they only caj)turcd a single boat, with about forty 
Highlanders. Some of tlic vessels wore, however, forced back 
to the Fife coast, from which they came; and the l>oat6 which 
boro Lord Strathmore's Lowland regiment, and others filled 
with Higlilandcrs, were forced into the island of May, in the 
mouth of the Forth, where tlicy were blockaded by the meu-of- 
war. Ttie gallant young Earl iDtremdied himself on the island, 
and harangued his foUowcra on the fidelity which they owed to 
the cause; and undertook to make bis own faith evident by 
exposing his person wherever the peril should prove greatest, 
aud accounting it an honour to die in the service of the Prinoe 
for whom he had taken arma Blockaded in an almost desert 
island, this young nobleman had the additional difficulty of 
subduing quarrels and jealousies betwixt the Highlanders and 
his own followers from Angus. These dissensions ran so high 
that the Lowlanders resolved to embrace an opportunity to 
escape from the island with their small cruft, and leave the 
Highlanders to their fate. The projiosal was rejected by 
Strathmore with ineffable disdain, nor would be leave his very 
unpleasant situation till the cliange of winds and waves afforded 
him a fair opportunity of leading ail wlio had been sharers in 
his misfortune in safety back to the coast they sailed from. 

Meantime the greater jiart of the detachment designed for 
the descent upon Lothian, being about sixteen hundred men, 
succeeded in their desperate attcmjit, by lauding at North 
Berwick, Aberlaily, Gullane, and other places on the southern 
shores of the firth, from wboace they marched upon Haddington, 
where they again formed a junction, aud refreshed tbemselvee 
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for a uight, till they Bhould leant the fate of their ftiends who 
had not yet appeared. Wo have not the means of knowing 
whether Macintosh had any precise orders for his conduct 
when he should find himself in Lothian* The dcspiitclies of 
Mur would lead us to infer thsi be had instructions, which 
ought to have directed his marclt instantly to the Borders, to 
unite Itiiusclf with Kenmure and Forster. But he must have 
had considerable latitude in his orders, since it was almost 
impossible to frame them in such a manner as to meet, with 
any degree of precision, the circumstances in wliicli he might 
be placed, and much must have, of course, been entrusted to 
his own discretion. I'he surprise, however, was great, even in 
the Brigadier's own little army, when, iiislcud of marching 
southward, as they liad expected, they w'cre ordered to face 
about and advance rapidly on the 

This movement Mar afterwards termed a mistake on the 
Brigadier’s part. But it w as probably occsisioued by the iiiforma- 
tioii which Macintosh rcceiv^ from friends in Edinburgh, that 
the capital might be occupied by a rapid march, l>cforc it could 
be relieved by the Duke of Argyle, who was lying thirty miles 
off. The success of such a surprise must ncccssaiity have given 
great oclut to the arms of the insurgents, with the more solid 
advantages of obtaiuiug largo supplies both of arms and money, 
and of intercepting the communication betweeu the Duke of 
Argyle and the south. It is also probable tliat Macintosh 
might have some expectation of an insurrection taking place in 
Edinburgh on the news of his approach. But, whatever were 
Ills hopes and motives, he marched with his small force on the 
metropolis, 14th October 1715, and the movement excited the 
most universal alarm. 

The Lord Provost, a gentleman named Canijjbell, was a man 
of sense and activity. The instant that he heard of the High¬ 
landers having arrived at Haddington he scot information to 
the Duke of Argyle, and arming the city-guard, trained bauds, 
and volunteers, took such precautions ns he could to defend tbe 
city, which, though surrounded by a high wall, fnr from 
being tenable even against a conp-de-niHin. The Duke of 
Argyle, foreseeing all the advantages which tbe insurgents 
would g)un even from tlic temporaTy possession of the capital, 
resolved on this, as ou other occasions, to make activity supply 
tbe want of numbers. He mounted two hundred infaiitn 
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Boldiere on country horses, and uziititig them with throe hundred 
chosen dragoons, placed himself at their licad, and made a forced 
inarch from Stirling to relieve Edinburgh. This he uccompitshed 
with such rapidity that he entered the West Po)*t of Edinburgh 
about ten o'clock at night, just about the same momciit that 
Macintosh hafi reachetl the place where Piershill barraetks are 
now situated, within a mile of the eastern gate of the city. 
Thus tlm metropolis, which seemed to l)c a prey for the first 
o<tcupajit, waH saved by the promptitude of the Duke of Argyle. 
His arrival spread universal joy among the* friends of Govem- 
mont, who, from sometbiDg resembling despair, [Jiissed to the 
opposite extremity of hope and triumjih. The town ha^l been 
reinforced during the day by various parties of horse militia 
from Berwickshire and Mid^LotMan, and many volunteers, 
whom the news of the Duke of Argyle^s arrival greatly aug- 
mented, not so much ou account of the uuml)or which attended 
him, us of the general confidence reposed in his talents md 
character. 

The advancing enemy also felt the charm commiuiicatcd by 
the Duke’s anivul; but to them it conveyed apprehension and 
dismay, and changed their leader’s hopes of succcsb into a 
desire to provide for the safety of his sm^ detachment, respect' 
ing which he was probably the more anxious that the number 
of the Duke’s forces were in all likelihood exaggerated, and, 
besides, consisted chiefly of cavalry, respecting whom the High¬ 
landers entertained at that time a superstitiouB terror. Moved 
by such considerations, and tuming off the road to Edinburgh, 
at the place called Jock’s Lodge, Brigadier Macintosh directed 
his march upon Leith, which he entered without opposition. 
In the prison of that place be found the forty men belon^g to 
his own detiichment who bad been taken during the passage, 
and who wore now set at liberty. The Highlanders next took 
possession of such money and provisions as they found in the 
Custom House. After these preliminaries they marched across 
the drawbridge and occupied the remains of a citadel built by 
Oliver Cromwell during the period of his usmpation. It was 
a square fort, w'ith five demibastions and a ditch; the gates 
were indeed demolished, but the ramparts were tolerably entire, 
and the Brigadier lost no time in banicading all accossible 
places with l^ama, planks, carts, and barrels filled with stones, 
and other similar materials. The veesols in the haibour sup- 
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plied them with cannon, which the; planted on the ramparts, 
and prepared themsulvcs ns well as circtimstances admitted for 
a desperate defence. 

ICarly next moniiug the l>uke of Argyle presented LimscH 
before the ibrtifled post of the Highlanders with his three 
hundred dragoons, two hundred infantry, and about six hundred 
Dcw-levicd men, militia, and Toluntcers; among tljc latter class 
were sccii several clergymen, who, in a war of this nature, did 
not consider their sacn^ character inconsistent with assuming 
aims. The Duke summoned the troo]>s who occupied the 
citadel to surrender, under the penalty of high treason, and 
declared tliat if they placed him under the necessity of btingitig 
up cannon, or killed any of his diod in attempting a defcnc<^ 
ho would give them no quarter. A Highland gentleman, named 
Kinackin, answered resolutely Irom the ramparts, That they 
laughed at his summons of surrender—that they wore ready to 
abide his assault; us for quarter, they would neither give uor 
receive it; and if be thought be could force their position he 
was welcome to try the exi^crimcDt/' 

The Duke having received this defiance, car<^fully recon¬ 
noitred the cita<lel, and found the most important difficulties 
in the way of the proposed assaiJt. The troops must have 
advanced two hundred yards before arriving at the defences, 
and during all that time would have been c 2 i>o&ed to a fire 
from an enemy under cover. Many of those who must have 
been assailants were unacquainted with discipline, and bad 
never seen action; the Highlanders, though little accustomed 
to exchange the fire of musketry in the open field, were 
excellent marksmen from behind walls, and their swords and 
daggers were likely to be formidable in the defence of a breach 
or a barricade, where the attack must be in some degree 
tumultuary. To this was to be added the Duke’s total want of 
cannon and mortars, or artiUetymen by whom they could be 
managed. All these reasons induced Argyle to postpone an 
attack, of which the result was so uncertain, until he should 
, be better provided. The volunteers were very anxious for an 
attack; but we are merely told, by the reverend historian of 
the Rebellion, that when they were given to understand that 
the post of honour, via. the right of leading the attack, was 
their just right as yoloDteers, it made tliem heartily approve 
of the Duke’e measure in deferring the enterprise. Argyle, 
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therefore retreated to Ediaburgli, to make better preparati<HU 
for an attack %ith artillery next day. 

Btit as MacJtito8b’B intention of seizing on the ca])ital had 
fuilcd, il did not suit his purpose to abide in the viciuity. lie 
left the citadel of Lcitb at nine o’clock, and conduct^id l\U men 
in the most profound silence along the asmds to Seaton House, 
about ton mllDS from Iklinburgb, a strong castle belonging to 
the Earl of Winton, surrounded by a high wall. Here they 
made a show of fortifying themselves, and collecting provisions, 

if they intended to abide for some time. The Duke of 
Argyle, with his wonted celerity, made iire]>aratioD5 to attack 
Macintosh in his new quarters. He sent to the camp at 
Stiriing for ortillcryinctu, and began to get ready some guns in 
Edinburg)) Castle, with which be proposed to advance to Seaton, 
and dislodge its new occupants. But his purpose was again 
interrupted by express upon express, deapatclicd from Stirling 
by Genera! Whetham, who commanded in the Duke’s absence, 
acquainting his superior with the unpleasing information that 
Mot, with bis whole army, was aJvancdng towards Stirling, 
trusting to have an opportmiity of destroying the few troojw 
who were left there, and wlilcli did not exceed a thousand men. 

Upon these tidings the Duke, leaving two hundred and fifty 
men of his small command under the order of Gener^ 
Wightman, to prosecute the plan of dislodging the Highlandeiu 
from their stronghold of Seaton, returned in all haste, witli 
the small remainder of his forces, to Stiriing, where his 
presence was much called for. But before adverting to events 
which took place in that quaiier, we shall conduct Macintosh 
and his detachment some days’ journey further on their 
progress. 

On Saturday, the 16th of October, the environs of Seaton 
House were reconnoitred by a body of dragoons and volunteers. 
But as the Highlanders lK>ldIy marched out to skirmish, the 
party from Edinburgh thought themselves too weak to hazard 
an action, and retired towards the city, as did the rebels to 
Uicir garrison, On Monday, the 17th of October, the demon-' 
stration upon Seaton was renewed in a more serious manner, 
Lord Rothes, Lord Torphichen, and other officers marching 
agdnst the house with three hundred volunteers and the 
troops which had been left by the Duke of Argyle, to dislodge 
Madntosh. But neither in this third attempt was it found 
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pnidcut, without artillery, to attack the ])Cilliiacioua mouo- 
taincers, as indec^l a ropulso, in the neigh1iourlK>od of the 
capital, m\i8t necessarily have been attended with consequeucca 
not to raslily rlskwl. The troops of the Government, 
therefore, returned a Uiird time to T^Unbiirph, without having 
further einjagcd with the cucjuy than by a few exchangcB 
of fihot. 

Maelutosh did not eunsider it prudent to give his opponent 
ail opportunity of attacking him again iu his present position, 
lie had scut a letter to General Korstcr, which, reaching tho 
gentlemen cngjiged iu that unadvised cx)HuUtion, while they 
w'ore delil>cniting whetlier they should not abandon it, deter¬ 
mined them to remain iu arms, and unite themsclvca with 
those Highlanders wlio had crossed the hrth at such great 
risk, in order to join them. Forster aud Keumure, therefore, 
returned an answer to Macintosh’s communie;dion, proposing 
to meet liU fonjoa at Kelso or Coldstream, as should be niost 
convenient for Iiim. Such letters as the Brigadier had received 
from Mar, since pissing the Forth, as well .'is the tenor of his 
former and original instiuctioos, directoil him to form a junction 
with the gentlemen engsiged on the Borders; and be accepted 
acconiingly of their invitation, and oasiguod Kelso as tim pla(« 
of meeting. His first march was to the village of Longfor- 
machus, which ho reached on the evening of the 19th of 
October. It may be mentioned that, in the course of their 
march, they passed Uerdmanston, the seat of Dr. Sinclair, 
which Macintosh, with some of the old vindictive Highland 
spirit, was extremely dcsiroxis to have burned, in revenge of 
the death of young Hepburn of Keith. He was dissuaded from 
this extreme course, but the bouse was plundered by Lord 
Naime’s Highlanders, who were active agents in this species 
of punishment. Sir William Bcnnnt of Gnibct, who had 
occupied Kelso for the Govcroiuent, with some few militia and 
volunteers, learning that fifteen hundred Highlanders were 
advancing against him from the eastward, while five or six 
hundred horse—to which number tho united ibrees of Keumure 
and Forster might amount, were marching downwards from the 
Cheviot mountains, rclinquiabed his purpose of defending Kelso; 
and, abandoning the barricades, which he had ma<le for that 
purpose, retired to Edinburgh with his followers, carrying with 
him the greater part of the anns which he had provided. 
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The cavalry of Forster and Kenmuie, marching from Wooler, 
arrived at Kelso a few hours before the Highlanders, who set 
out on the same morning fmm Dunsa The Scottish part of 
the horse marched through Kelso without halting, to meet with 
Macintosh at PMnam bridge, a compliment which they con¬ 
ceived due to the gsiUaiitry with which, through many hazards, 
the Brigiwlier and his Highlanders had advanced to their 
succour. The united forces, when. mustered at Kelso, were 
fotind to amount to alkout six hundred horse and fourteen 
hundred foot, for Macintosh had lost some meo by desertion. 
They then entered the town in triumph, and possessed them¬ 
selves of such arms as Sir WUliam Bonnet had left behind him. 
They proclaimed James VIII. in the imuket-place of this 
beautiful town, and attended service (the oiBeers at leaM) in 
the Old Abbey Church, where a non-juring clergyman preached 
a sermon on hereditary right, the text being, Dcut. xxL 17, 
T/u right of the first-hom ie hie. The chiefs then held a 
general council on the best mode of following out the purposes 
of their insurrection. There were two lines of conduct to 
choose betwixt, one of which was advocated by the Scottish 
gentlomen, the other by the insurgents from the north of 
England. 

According to the first plan of operations it was proposed that 
their united forces should move westward along the Border, 
occupying in their way the towzm of Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasgow 
itselfi They expected no resistance on either of these points, 
which their uoion with Macintosh’s troops might not enable 
them to overcome. Arrived in the west of Scotland, they 
proposed to open the passes, which were defended chiefly by 
militia and volunteers, to the very coiisiderablc force of the 
Argyleshire clans, which were already assembled under General 
Gordon. With the Earl of Mar’s far superior army in front, 
and with the force of Macintosh, Kenmure, and Forster upon 
his left flank and in his rear, it was conceived impossible that, 
with all his abilities, the Duke of Argyle could persevere in 
lu^taiiiiiig his important post at Btirling^ there was every 
chance of his being driven entirely out of the “ancient kingdom,” 
as Scotland was fondly called. 

This plan of the campaign had two recommendations. In the 
first place, it tended to a concentration of the rebel forces, 
whioh, separated as th^ were, and divided through the kingdom, 
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bad hitherto been either cheeked and ceutraliftcd like that of 
Mar by the Dulce of Argyle, or fairly obliged to retreat and 
shift for safety from the forces of the GoTcrfiniont, as had been 
the fate nf Forster and Kenmure. Secondly, the busU on 
which the scheme rested was iixed and steady. Mar’s army, 
on the one hand, and Gordon with the clans on the other, were 
bodies of troops existing and in arms, nor was there any pajty 
in the field fur the Government of strength adequate to prevent 
their forming the proposed junction. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the Fnglish insurgents 
expressed the strong^t wish to follow an oj^posite course, and 
carry the war again into Englsind, from which they had beeu 
so lately oblirod to retreat. Their proposal had at fijst a bold 
and spirited a|)]»earance, and might, bad it been a<^ted upon with 
heart and unanimity, have had a considerable chance of success. 
Tiie dragoons and horse whicli had assembled at Newcastle 
under General Carpenter were only u thousand strong, and 
much fatigued with forre<l marches. Reinforced as the iosuP' 
gents were with Macintosh and his infantry, they might have 
succeeded by a sudden march in attacking Cari>cnter in bis 
qusjters, or fighting him in the field; at all cvente, their great 
superiority of muubcrs would have compelled the Knglisli general 
either to hazard an action at very great disadvantage or to 
retreat. In cither case the Northumbrian gentlemen would 
have remained masters of their native province, and might have 
made themselves masters of Newcastle, and interrupted the 
csoal-trade; and, finally, the great possessions and influence of 
Lord Derwentwatof and others would have enabled them to 
add to their force as many infantry as they might find means 
of arming, without which the gentry who were in arms could 
only be considered as a soul without a body, or a hilt without 
a blade. But Forster and his friends would not agree to a 
measure which had so much to recommend it, but lost time in 
empty debates, remaining at Eclso from the 2 2d to the 27th of 
October, until it became impossible to put the plan in execution. 
For tliey learned tliat while they were deliberating General 
Oarpeutcr wan acting; and his little army, being rrinforced and 
refreshed, was now advanced to Woolcr, to seek tlicm out and 
give them battle. 

Forster and the English officers then insisted on another 
scheme, which should still make England the scene of the 
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campaIgTL They proposed that, eluding the battle vhioh 
General Carpenter seemed willing to ollbr, they should march 
westward along the middle and west I5ordei*s of Scotland, till 
they could turn southward into Lancashire, whore they assured 
their Scottish confederates that their friends wore rciuly to rise 
in numbers, to the amount of twenty thousand men at least, 
which would bo suiticient to enable them to march to London 
in defiance of all opposition. 

U{ion this important o<»*asioti the insiirgouts gave a decided 
proof of that B{K^cio8 of credulity wliir.h disposes men to receive, 
upon very slight evidence, such tidings as flatter their Impcs 
and feelings, and which induced Addison to term the dacobites 
of that period a race of men who live in a dream, daily nourished 
by fiction and delusion, and whom he compares to the obstinate 
. old knight in Rabelais, who every moming swallowed a chimera 
lor breakfast. 

The Scottish gentlemen, and Lord Winton in jmrticular, 
were not convinced by the reasoning of their Southern iricniis, 
iior do they appear to have been }iarticipant of their sanguine 
hopes of a general lising in L^cashiro; accordingly, they 
strongly opposed the movement in that direction. All, there¬ 
fore, which the rebels in their divided councils w*cre able to 
decide upon with certainty, was to move westward along the 
Border, a course which might advance them equally on their 
road, whether they should finally determine to take the route 
to the west of Scotland or to Lancashire. We must refer to a 
future part of this history for the progress aHil ultimate fate of 
this ill-starred expedition. 


CHAPTER LXIX 

Military movements on Mh Sides —JAe opposing ArmieSi bfing now 
rein/orcedt ?iave no further pretext for postponing Active Opera- 
tions 

We must now return to the Karl of Mar's anny, whi(^h must 
be considered os the ccotro and focus of the insurrection. Since 
hia occupation of Perth, Jjord Mar had undertaken little which 
had the appearance of military enterprise. His posBossiou even 
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of Fifeshire aud Kiuros^ had been iu some degree con tested 
by the supporters of Govern me nt. The flarl of llothcB, with 
a few dragoons and volunteers, ba<l garrisoned his own house 
of Leslie, near Falkland, and was active in harassing those 
parties of horse which Mar scat into the country to proclaim 
James VIII., and levy the cess and public taxes. Upon one 
of these occasions (28tb September) be surprised Sir Thomas 
Bruce, while in the act of making the proclamation in the 
town of Kinross, and carried him off a prisoner. The Knrl of 
Rothes retained possession of his garrison till Mar’s army 
became very strong, when he was ohl^ed to withdraw it. But 
Mar continued to experience occasional checks, even in the 
military promenades in which he employed the gentlemen who 
com}K)^ hu cavalry. It is true, these generally arose from 
notliing worse than the looee discipline observed by troops of 
this condition, their carelessucas in mounting guards, or in other 
similar duties, to which their rank and habits of life had not 
accustom ed tliem. 

The only important manoeuvre attempted by the Earl of 
Mar was the eipalition across the firth under Brigadier 
Macintosh, of which the details are given in tho last chapter. 
Its consequences were such ns to force the General hiiu&olf into 
measures of iinmi^liate activity, by which be had not hitherto 
Bconus] much disposed to distinguish himself, but which boc?ime 
now inevitable. 

It happened that, on the second day after Macintosh’s 
departure from Fife, a general review of Ae troops in Perth 
was held in the vicinity of that town, anti the Earl MarischaVs 
brother, James (afterwords the celebrated Field-Marshal Keith), 
galloped along the line, disseminating some of those favourable 
reports which were the growth of the day, and, as one succeeded 
as fast as another dropped, might be termed the fiicl which 
supplied the fire of the insurrection, or rather, [perhaps, the 
bellows which kept it In ezcitatioiL The apocr^T^hal tidings 
of this day were, that Sir William Wyndham ha<l surprised 
Bristol for King James III., and that Sir William Blacket had 
taken both Berwick and Newcastle—intelligence received by 
the hearers with acclamations, which, if it had been true, were 
no less than it deserved. 

But from these visions the principal persona in the inauirec- 
tion were soon recalled to sad realities, A meeting of the 

57 
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uoblemen, chiefs of clans, and commanders of corps, was snm- 
mouod, and particular cai'c taken to exclude all intruders of 
inferior rank. To this sort of councU of war Mar announced, 
with a (1 ejected countenance, that Brigadier Macintosh, having, 
coutj ury to his orders, thrown liimscif into the citadel of Leith, 
wiis invested there by the Duke of Aigyle. He ljud before 
them the letter be had received from the Brigadier, which stated 
that a few hours would determine bis fate, but that he was 
determined to do his duty to the Iasi The writer expressed 
Ilia apprcboisiou that cannons and mortars were about to be 
brought against him. The Earl of Mar said that he gave the 
detachment up for lost, but suggested it might be possible to 
operate a diversion in its favour by making a feint towards 
Stirling* The proposal was seconded by General Hamilton, who 
Rsid that such a movement might possibly do good, and could 
produce no harm. 

The movement being deiennined upon, Mar marched with 
a large body of foot to Auchterardor, and pushed two squadrons 
of horse as far forward as Dunblane, which had the appearance 
of a me<Utated attack upon Srirling. It is said to have been 
the opinion of Genei^al Hamilton that tbe foot should have 
taken possession of a defile which oontinues the marl from the 
northern end of Stirling bri%e through some low and marshy 
ground, and is called the Long Oauseway. The rebels being 
in possession of this long and narrow pass, it would have been 
as difficult for the Duke of Argyle to have got at them as it 
was for them to reach him. ^d the necessity of guarding 
the bridge itself with the small force he possessed must have 
added to Ai'gyle^s difficulties, and afforded Genera) Gordon and 
the western clans, who were by this time expected to be at 
Dumbarton, full opportunity to have advanced on Stirling by 
Diymen and the Loch of Monteitb, keeping possession, during 
their whole march, of high and hilly grounds fit for the opera- 
tiona of Highlanders. In this manner tbe Duke of Argyle 
would have been placed between two fires, and must have run 
the greatest risk of being cut off from the reinforcenaents which 
he anxiously expected from Ireland, as well as from the west 
of Scotland* 

Agtunst this very simple and effective plan of the campdgn 
Mar had nothing to object but tbe want of provisions; in itsdf 
a di^Tsce to a general who had been quartered so long is tba 
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Dcighbourhood of the Carse of Gowriei and at the end of autumn, 
when the farmyarda are full, without having secured a quantity 
of meal adequate to the maintenance of hia army for a few days. 
General Hamilton comltated this objection, and even demon¬ 
strated tliat provisions were to be bad; and Mar apparently 
acquiesced in his reasoning. But having come with the infantry 
of hia anny ps far as Ardoch, the Karl stopped short and 
rcfiiscd tr' i>ermit tlie movement, on the Long Causeway to be 
made, alleging that hlariHcbal ainl Linlithgow had decided 
against the design. It seems proKablc that, as the affair drew 
to a crisis, Mur, the more that military science was wanted, felt 
bis own ignorance the more deeply, and, afraid to attempt 
auy course by which be might have controlled circumstances, 
adopted every mode of postponing a decision, in tbo hope they 
might, of themselves, b^me favourable in the long run. 

In the meantime the news of Maris march to Auchterarder 
and Dunblane had, as we have elsewhere noticed, recalled the 
Dul of Argyle to his camp at Stirling, leaving a few (»f his 
cavalry, with the militia and volunteers, to deal with Macintosh 
and his nimble Highlanders, who escaped out of their hands, 
first by their defence of Seaton and then by their march to 
Kelso. Argyle instantly took additional defensive measures 
against Mar, by barricading the bridge of Stirling and breaking 
down that which crosses the Teith at the village of l)oune. 
But his presence so near his ant^nisfc was eulBcicnt to induce 
the Earl of Mar to retreat with his whole force to his former 
quarters at Perth and wait the progi eas of events. 

These were now approaching to a crisis. With MacTutosh’s 
detachment Mar bad now no concern; they were to pursue 
tlkcir good or evil destiny apart The Earl of Mar had also 
received a disagreeable hint that the excursions by which he 
used to supply himself with funds, as weU os to beep up the 
terror of his arms, were not without inconvenience. A detach* 
ment of about fourscore horse and three hundred Highland 
foot, chiolly followers of the Marquis of Huntly, was sent to 
Dunfermline to raise the cess. The direct road from Perth 
to Dunfermline is considerably shorter, but the troops had 
orders to take the route by Oastle-Campbcll, which prolonged 
the journey considerably, for no apparent purpose save to insult 
the Duke of Argylo’s garrison there, by marching in tbefr 
Tiew. When the detachment arrived at Dunfermline, Gordon 
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of Glenbuckct, who coniuianflcd the HighlandcrB, conducted 
them into the old abbey, which is strongly situated, and there 
plac&l a sentineL He took up hia own quarters in the town, 
and placed a sentinel there also. The coTumander of the horse, 
M^gor Graliam, took the ineffectual precaution of <loing the 
same at the bridge, but used no further means to SToid surprise. 
The gentlemen of tlie squadron sought each his personal accom¬ 
modation, with their mual neglect of discipline, neither know¬ 
ing with accuracy where they were to find their horses, nor 
fixing on any alarm-post whore they were to rendezvous. 
Their officers sat down to a bottle of wine. During all this 
scene of confusion the Honourable Colonel (afterwards Lord) 
Catheart was lying without the town with a strong party 
of cavalry, and obtaining regular information from bis spies 
within it 

About five in the morning of the 24th of October he entered 
the town with two parties of his dragoons, ono mounted 
and the other on foot The aurprisal was complete, and the 
Jacobite cavaliers suffered in proportion; several were killed 
and wounded, and about twenty made prisoners, whose loss 
was the more felt as they were all gentlemen, and some of 
them considerable proprietors. The assailanta lost no time in 
their enterprise, and retreated as speedily os they entered. The 
neighbourhood of the Highland infantry in the Abbey was a 
strong reason for despatch. This slight affair seemed consider¬ 
able in a war which had been as yet so little marked by mili¬ 
tary incident. The appearance of the prisoners at Stirling, 
and tlie list of their names, gave eclat to the Duke of Argyle^s 
tactics, and threw disparagement on those of Mar. On the 
other side stories were circulated at Perth of the loss which 
Catheart had fiustdned in the action, with rumours of men 
buried in the night, and horses returned to Stirling without 
their riders. This account, however fabulous, was received 
with credit even by those who were engaged at Dunfermline; 
for the confusion having been general, no one knew what was 
the fate of his comrade. But in veiy deed the whole return 
of casualties on Colonel Cathcart’a side amounted to a dragoon 
hurt in the cheek and a horse wounded. This little 
was made the subject of songs and pasquils in the army at 
Perth, which increased the Marquis of Huntly's disgust at 
the enterprise. 
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By tidfi time throe regimeuts of mfaotry aud Evana’s dragoons 
had joined the Duke of Argylc, who now felt hlmaelf strong 
enough to make detachments without the fear of weakeDing 
hk own position. A battalion of foot was sent to Kilsytbe, 
along with a detachment ol* dragoons, who were to watch the 
motions of the troops of Forster and Eenmure, in case the 
whole, or any port of them, should resolve to penetrate into 
the wc«t of Scotland. 

The Eurl of Iklar was also on the point of being joined by 
the ]*eiuforcemcnts which be could expect, the non-arriy^ 
of which had hitherto been the cause, or at least the apology, 
for his inactivity. The various causes of delay had been at 
length removed in the following nuuiucr: Seaforth, it must be 
remembered, was confronted by Lord Sutherland with his own 
following, and the Whig clans of Grant, Munro, Ross, and 
others. But about the same time the Earl of ^aforth was 
joined by Sir Donald MacDonald of Skye, with seven hundred 
of his own clan, and as many MacKinnons, Chisholms, and 
others aa raised the total number to about four thousand men. 
The Earl of Sutherland, finding this force so much stronger 
than wiiat be was able to bring against it, retreated to the 
Bonar, a strmt of the sea dividing Ross-shire from Sutherland, 
and there passed to his owm side of the ferry. Seaforth, now 
unopposed, advanced to Invcnicsa, and, after leaving a garrison 
there, marched to Perth to join the Earl of Mar, to whose 
insurrectionary army bis troops made a formidable addition. 

The clans of the West were the only reinforcements which 
Mar had now to expect; these were not only considerable 
from their numbers, but claimed a peculiar fame in arms even 
over the other Ilighlanders, both from their zeal for the 
Jacobite cause and their distinguished bravery. But Mar had 
clogged General Gordon, who was to bring up this part of bis 
forces, with a commission which would detain him some time 
in Argyllshire. His instructions directed bim especially to 
take and garrison the castle of Inveraiy, the principal scat of 
the Duke of Argyle. The clans, particularly those of Stewart 
of Appin and Oiuneron of liocbiel, though opposed to the Duke 
in political principles, respected his talents, and had a high 
regard for his person as an indtridual, and therefore felt reluct¬ 
ance at entering upon a personal quamd with him by attackmg 
his castle. These chiefs hung back accordingly, and delayed 
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joining. When Oleiigavry and Ol&nranald had raised their 
clans^ they had fewer scropleB. Diiring this time Campbell 
of i^'inab was entrusted with the difficult task of keeping the 
assallauts in play xintil the Duke of Argyle should receive his 
expected reinforcements from Ireland. He was soon joined 
by the Eail of Islay, the Duke’s younger brother. By the 
assistance of Sir James Caiupbell of Aucluubreck, about a 
thousand men were assembled to defend Inveraiy, when four 
or five thousand appeared in anus before it A sort of treaty 
was entere<l into by which the insurgent clans agreed to with¬ 
draw from the coontt^ of Argj'io; with which jiurjioBe, des(X}nd« 
ing Strathfillan, they m^irchcd towards CnstJe-Drummond, 
which is in the vicinity of Perth, and within an easy march of 
Mar’s headquarters. 

One important member of the insurrection must also be 
meutioued. This was the Earl of Breadalbane, the same 
unrelenting statesman who \\\\s the author of the Museacre oi 
Glencoe. He had been employed by King Willim in 1689 to 
achieve, by dint of money, tlic settlement and pacification of 
the Highlands; and now, in his old age, be imagined bis 
interest lay in contributiiig to disturb them. When cited to 
appear at Edinburgh as a suspected person, he procured a 
pathetic attestation, under the band of a physician and clergy¬ 
man, in which the Earl was described as an iufirm man, over¬ 
whelmed with all the evils that wait on old age. Noue of his 
infirmities, however, prevented him from attending tlie Earl of 
Mar^s summons on the very day after the certificate is dated. 
Breodalbane is supposed to liave received considerable sums of 
money from the Earl of Mar, who knew the only terms on 
which he could ho])C for his favour. But for a long time the 
wily Earl did nothing decisive, and it was believed that be 
eDtertainc<l a puri} 06 e of going to Stirling and reconciJiTig him¬ 
self with the Du^ of Argyle, the head of the elder branch of 
his house. This, however, Breadalbane did not do, but, on the 
contrary, appeared in the town of Perth, where the singular 
garb and peculiar manners of this extraordinary old chief 
attracted general attention. He possessed powers of satirical 
observation in no common degree, and seemed to laugh inter¬ 
nally at whatever he saw which he oonsidered aa ridiculous, 
but without suffering his countenance to betray bU sentiments, 
except to very close observora, Amidst the various difficulties 
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of ilic insurgents, his only advice to them wtw, to procure a 
printing press and lose no time iu issuing gazettes. 

Mar took the hint, whether given in jest or earnest. He 
sent to Aberdeen for a printing press, in order to lose no time 
in diffusing intelligence more widely by that comprehensive 
organ of information. It was placed under the management of 
Robert Freebaim, one of the printers to the late Queen Anne, 
whose principles had led him to join the insurgent army. He 
was cliietly employed in extending by his art the delusions 
through means of which the insurrection had been originally 
excited, and was in a great measure kept afloat. It is a strong 
example of this, that while Mur actually knew nothing of the 
fate of Forster and Keumure, with the auxiliary party of High¬ 
landers under Macintosh, yet it was boldly published that 
they were masters of Newcastle, and carried all before them; 
and that the Jacobites around London had taken arms in such 
numbers that King George had found it necoraary to retire 
from the metropolis. 

It does not appear that the Earl of Dreadolbanc was so 
frank in affording the rebels his military support, which was 
very extensive and powerful, as in importing his advice how to 
make an improssion on the public mind by means of the press. 
His own age excused him from taking the fleld; and it is 
probable his experience and sagacious observation discovered 
little in their counsels which promised a favourable result to 
their enterprise, though supported certainly by a very considerable 
force in arms. A body of his clau, about four or five hundred 
strong, commanded by the Earl’s kinsman, Campbell of Glen- 
darule, joined the force under General Gordon, but about four 
hundred, who bad apparently engaged in the entcipiise against 
Inverary, and were embodied for that purpose, dispersed, and re¬ 
turned to their own homes without joining Mar. 

The whole force being now collected on both sides, it seemed 
inevitable that the cloud.s of civil war which had been so long 
lowering on the horizon, should now hurst in storm and tempest 
on the devoted realm of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

Motives of the Earl of Mar for Undertaking the Insurrediorv^IHseatiM 
faction among some of his Principal Suf^yorUrs—Phifts of Mar — 
MarA of Mar from VeriA and of Argyle from Stirling^ (he Annies 
come in sight of eaA oUicr near Danhlane ~Mar*s Council of 
War^Baltlt of ShefiSmuit 

^ 7*5 

I EAVB delayed till this ))oiQt in the Scottish liistory some 
attempt to mTcstigatc the causes and conduct of the Kcbellion^ 
and to explain, if possible, the supiueness of the insurgent 
general and chiefs, who, having engaged in an attom)>t so 
desperate, and rained forces so considerable, should yet, uftcr the 
lapse of two months, have advanced little farther in their enter* 
prise than they had done in the first week after its coinnionce* 
ment. 

If we review the Earl of Maps conduct from beginning to 
end, we are led to the conclusion that the insurroctiou of 1716 
was as hastily as rashly undertaken. It doce not app(^ar that 
Sifar was in comTounicatioii on the subject with the court of the 
Chevalier de St. Oeorge previous to Queen Anne’s death. That 
event found him at liberty to recommend himself to the favour 
of King George, and show his influence with the Ilighlund 
chiefs, by procuriTig au address of adhesion from them, of a 
tenor as loyal as his own. These offers of service being ^^jected, 
as we Lave already said, in a harsh and an affronting manner, 
made the fallen Minister conclude that his ruin was determined 
on; and his private resentment, which, in other circumstances, 
would have faUen to the ground ineffectual and harmless, 
lighted unhappily amongst those combustibles which the general 
adherence to the exiled family had prepared in Scotland. 

^Vhen Mar arrived in Fifeshirc from Iiondon, it was reported 
that he was possessed of £100,000 in money,—instructioits from 
the Pretender, under his own baud, and a comiulssion appointing 
him lieutenant-general, and commander-in-chief of his forces 
in Scotland. But though these rumours were scattered in the 
public ear, better accounts allege that in the commencement of 
the undertaking Mar did not pretend to assume any authoritiy 
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over tlio other nohloiueo of bis owu rank, or produce any other 
token from tho Chevalier dc St. George than his portrait A good 
deal of i)aiiis were taken to parade a strong-box, said to enclose 
a considerable sum of money, belonging to tho Earl of Mar; 
hut it was not believed to contain treasure to the amount of 
more than X3000, if, indeed, it held so much. As to the im¬ 
portant point of a general to command in chief, the schemo, when 
originally contemplated at the Court of St. Genoaum, turned 
upon the Duke of Onuond’s landing in England, and the Duke 
of Berwick in Scotland, whose well-known talents were to direct 
the whole affair. After commcucing bis insiirroction, there can 
be little doubt that Mar did the utmost, by his agents in 
Lomune, to engage the favourable opinion of the Chevalier ] 
and the unexpcci<^ success of hia enterprise, so far as it had 
gone, and the great power he had been able to assemble, were 
well calculated to recommend him to confidence. In the mean¬ 
time, it was necessary there should be a general to execute the 
duties of the office ad interim. Mar offered, as I have told 
you, the command to the Duke of Athole, who refused to be 
connected with the affair. Huntly, from bis power and rank 
in ]iOBSCsBioD and expectation, might have claimed the supreme 
authority, but his religion was uu obstacle. Seaforth lay distant, 
and was late in coining up. The claims of these great nobles 
being set aside, there was nothing so natural as that Mar him¬ 
self should assume the command of an insurrection which 
would never have existed without bis instigation. He was 
acceptable to the Highlanders, as having been the channel 
through which the bounty of the late Queen Anne had been 
transmitted to them ; and had abo partisans, from his liberality 
to certain of the Lowland nobles who had joined him, whose 
estates and revenues were not adequate to their rank, a circum¬ 
stance which might be no small cause for their rushing into 
so ruinous an undertokiDg. Thus Mar assumed the general’s 
truncheon which chance offered to bis hand, because there was 
no other who could pretend to it. 

Like most persons io his situation, he was not inclined to 
distrust bis own cajiacity for using to advantage the power 
which he had almost fortuitoosly become possessed of; or, if 
he nourished any doubt upon this subject, bo might consider his 
military charge to be but temporary, since, ^m the whole 
tenor of bis conduct, it appears he expected from France some 
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person vboBe trade had hcen war, and to wijom ho might with 
honour resign his office. Such an expectation may account for 
the cure with which the Jacobite commander abstained from 
offeoBiye operations, and for his anxious desire to augment hU 
army to the highest point, rather than to adrenture it upon the 
most promising enterprise. 

It is probable Mar was encouraged to perscrere in hL$ military 
authority, in which be must hare met with some embarrassment, 
when he found himself confirmed in it hy Ogilyie of Eoyne, an 
especial messenger from the Cheyalier de St. George, who, 
greatly flattered by the favourable state of affairs in Scotland, 
conferred upon the Earl of Mar in form, that command which 
he had so long exercised in point of fact, and it was said, 
brought a patent, raising him to the dignity of Duke of Mar. 
Of the last honour little was known, the commission of 
Mar as general was read at the bead of eyeiy corpe engaged in 
the insurrection. 

It might be matter of wonder that the yessel which brought 
oyer Mr. Ogilvie, the bearer of thia commission, had not been 
freighted with men, money, or proTisions. The reason appears 
to haye been that the Chevalier de 8t. George had previously 
e^)ended all the funds he could himself command, or which he 
could borrow from foreign courts favourable to his title, in 
equipping a considerable number of vessels designed to sail 
from Havre-de^Grace and Dieppe, with large quantities of arms 
and ammunition. But the ^rl of Stair, having speedily dis* 
covered the destination of tlicse supplies, remonstrated with 
the Court of France upon proceedings so inconsistent with the 
treaty of Utrecht \ and Sir George Byng, with a squadron of 
memof-war, blockaded the ports of France, with the purpose of 
attacking the vessels if they should put to sea. The Regent 
Duke of Orleans immediately gave orders to the inspectors of 
naval affairs to prevent the arming and sailing of the vessels 
intended fer the service of the Chevalier de St. George. Thus 
the supplies designed for the insurgents were intercepted, and 
the whole expense which had been laid out upon the projected 
expedition was entirely lost. This affords a satisfactory reason 
why the exiled Prince could send little to his partisans in Scot' 
land, unless in the shape of fair words and commissions. 

In the meantime the Earl of Mar, and the nobles and 
gentlemen embarked in his enterprise, although disappointed 
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Id these soij^ilue e:Kpectatioiis under which it bjul been under¬ 
taken, aud iu iinding that tic death of Louis XIV., and the 
prudence of his successor in ]x»wer, would deprive tlcni of ail 
hopes of foreign assistance, were yet d(»iitius to receive that 
species of encounigement which might be derived from seeing 
tile Chevalier de St. George bunsclf at tlic head of the army, 
which they had drawn together in iiia name and quarrel. ^ 
adilrtsss, therefore, was made to King James VIII., as he was 
termed, praying him to re]>air to Scotland, and to encourage, by 
his p'M'RuuiU presence, the flame of loyalty, which was repre> 
Bcnlt tl Sri breaking out in every part of that kingdom, pledging 
tho lives and honour of tbo subs^bers for his personal security, 
and insisting on the favourable effect likely to be produced upon 
their undertivking by his placing iamself at its bead. Another 
address vfi\Si drawn up to the Ilegent Duke of Orleans, praying 
him, if be was not pleased to ud the heir of the House of 
Stewart at this crisis of his fate, that he would at least permit 
him to return to his own countiy, to share the fate of his trusty 
adiiereute, who wore in anus in bis behalf. This paper had 
rather an extraordinary turn, sounding as if the Chevalier de 
St George had been in prison, and the Regent of France the 
keeper of the key. The addresses, however, were subscribed 
by all the men of quality at Perth, though great was tbo resent 
ment of theso proud hidalgos to find that the King’s printer, 
Mr. Robert Freebaim, was permitted to sign along with them. 
The papers were, after having been signed, entrusted to the 
core of the Honourable Major Hay, having as his secretary the 
historian Dr. Abercromby,^ with charge to wait upon the 
Ohevulier at the court of Lorr^e, or where he might happen 
to be, aud urge the desire of the subscriber. The choice of the 
ambassador, and the secrecy which was observed on the subject 
of his commifision, were regarded as deserving censure by those 
in the army who conceived that, the general welfare bei^ con¬ 
cerned in the measures to be adopted, they had some right 
to be acquainted with the mode in which the negotiation was 
to prooced. Mar afterwards despatched two additional envoys 
on the same errand the first was Sir Alexander Emkine of 
Alva, who was wrecked on his return; the second, an agent of 
considerable acuteness, named Charles Forbes. 

The Earl of Mar bad not ascended to the pitch of power 
^ Author of Th4 Martial Achiofim a nU f^tht Soots jNatioa. 
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which he now enjoyed without experiencing the usual share of 
ill-will and unfavourable coustructioiL The Master of Sinclair, 
a man of a tetni>er equally shrewd and sevcic, had from the 
beginning shown himself dissatisfied with the management of 
the insurrection, and appears, like many men of the same dis^ 
position, to have been much more ready to remark and censure 
errors than to assist in retrieving them. The Karl of Huntly 
seems also to have been disobliged by Mar, and to have looked 
on him with dislike or suspicion; nor w'cre the Highlanders 
entirely disposed to trust him os their general. When Glen¬ 
garry, one of their ablest chiefs, joined the army at Perth, he 
was anxious that the weetem clans should keep sei>arato from 
those first assembled at Perth, and act in conjunction with the 
forces of the Karl of Huntly; and it was proposed to Sinclair 
to join in this sort of asB(»ciatioD, by which the army would 
in fact have been effectually scjiarat^ into two parts. Gieu* 
garry, however, was dissuaded from this secession ; and altbougli 
it is intimated, that in order to induce him to abandon bis 
design the arguments arising from good cheer and good fellow- 
ship were freely resorted to, it is not the less true that his 
returning to the duty of a soldier was an act of sober reason. 

The Karl of Mar, amidst his other duties, having a wish to 
prepare a place of arms for the residence of the Chevalier de 
St. George on bis expected arrival, made an attempt to cover 
Perth by fortifications, so as to place it out of danger from a 
coup-de-main. General Hamilton attended to this duty for a 
short time; hut afterwards it was almost entirely given up to 
the direction of a Frenchman, who hod been a dancing and 
fencing muster, and whose lines of defence furnished much 
amusement to the English engineers, who afterwards became 
possessed of them. 

Before resuming the narrative, I may tell you that in this 
same eventful month of October, when there were so many 
military movements in Scotland, the Duke of Ormond was 
despatched by the Chevalier de St George, with arms and 
ammimition, and directions to land on the coast of Erigland. 
Three cannon were fired as a signal to the Jacobites, who were 
expected to flock in numbera to the shore, the name of Ormond 
being then most popular among them. But the signals not 
being answered, the vessel bore off, and returned to France. 
Had the Duke landed, the Jacobite party would have been in 
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the singular prodicament of having a general in England with¬ 
out an amy, and an army in S^tland without an effective 
general. 

We now approjich the csxfcistrophc of these intestine com- 
motions; for the Earl of Mar had by the beginning of November 
received all the reinforcemente which he h^ to cjcpcct, though 
it may be doubted whether he had rendered his taak of forcing 
or turning the lUifce of Argjde’s position more easy, or his own 
amy much stronger, by tlie time he had spent in inactivity. 
Hia num tiers were indeed augmcnte<l, hut so were those of the 
Duke, so that the armies bore the some proportion to each 
other as before. This was a disadvantage to the Highlanders; 
for where a contest is to take place betwixt untlisciplined 
energy and the steadiness of regular troops, the latter must 
always attain superiority in proportion as their numbers in the 
hold increase, and render the day likely to bo decided by 
manccuvres. Besides this, the army of Mar sustained a very 
great loss by desertion during the time be lay at Perth. The 
High Ian dors, with the impatience and indolence of a half- 
civilised people, grew weary alike of remaining idle and of 
being employed in the labour of fortification, or the dull details 
of ordinary parade excrcisa Many also went home for the 
purpose of placing in safety their accumulation of pay, and 
what booty they had been able to find in the Lowlands. Such 
desertions were deemed by the clans to be perfectly in rule, 
and even the authority of the chiefs was inadequate to pre¬ 
vent them. 

Neither do the plans of the Earl of Mar seem to have been 
more distinctly settled, when he finally determined on the 
.important step of making a movement in advance. It seems 
to have been given out that he was to make three feigned 
attacks upon the Diike^s army at one and the same time— 
namely, one upon the Long Causeway and Stirling bridge; 
another at the Abbey ford, a mile below Stirling; and a third 
at the DripK^oble, a ford a mile and a half above that town. 
By appearing on eci many points at once, Mar might hope to 
occupy the Duke^a attention so cffectunlly, as to cross the river 
with hia mmn body at the fords of Forth. But, aa the Duke 
of Argylc did not give bis 0 ]>poDent time to make theee move¬ 
ments, it cannot ^ known whether Mar actually contemplated 
them. 
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It la, howeveTi certain that the Eerl of Mar entertained the 
general purjioso of reaching, if possible, the fords of Forth, 
where that river issues out of Lochard, and thus passing over 
to the southern side. To reach this part of the river I'equired 
a march of two days through a hilly and barren country. Nor 
were Mar and his advisers well acquainted with the rood, and 
they had no other guide but the celebrated freebooter, Rob 
Ruy MacGregor, who they themselves said was not to be 
trusted, and who, in point of fact, was in constant communi¬ 
cation with bis patron, the Duke of Argylo, to whom he sent 
intelligence of Mar’s motions.^ It was said, tm, that this outlaw 
only knew the fords from having passed them with highland 
cattle—a different thing, certainly, from being acquainted with 
them in a military point of view, It was probably, liowevcr, 
with a view to the information which Rob Roy could give on 
this point, that Mar, in a letter of the 4tb of November, com¬ 
plains of that celebrated outlaw for not having come to Perth, 
where lie wished much to have a meeting with him. 

But if Mar and bis military c^undl had known the fords of 
Forth accurately, still it was doubtful in what situation they 
might find the [)assos when they arrived there. They might 
have been fortified and defended by the Duke of Argyle, or a 
detachment of his army; or they might he impassable at this 
advanced season of the year, for they are at all times of a deep 
and impracticable character. Last of all, before they could 
reach the heads of the Forth, Mar and his army must have 
found the means of erasing the Teith, a river almost as large 
and deep as the Forth itself, on which Argyle bad destroyed 
the bridge of Doune, which afforded the usual means of passage. 

Such were the difficulties in the way of the insurgents; and* 
they arc of a kind which argues a great want of intelligence in 
a camp which must have contained many persons from Men- 
teith and licnnoz, well acquainted with the country through 
which the Highland army were to pass, and who might have 
reconnoitred it effectually, notwithstanding the small garrisons 

’ ** The period of the Rebeliion approached aoott after Kob Hoy had 
attained celebrity. Hid Jacobite partialitiee were now placed in cpposl* 
tion to his denae of the obligationa which he owed to the indirect protec¬ 
tion of the Duke of Argyle. But the denire of ^ drowuing his sounding 
stops amid the din of general war' induced him to join the forces of the 
Earl of Mar, although his pgtron, the Duke of Argyle, was at the head of 
the army opposed to the Highland Introduction to Bob Bo^, 
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of west country militia and Tolunteers, which the Duke had 
placed in Gartartan^ and other hoiiBcs of strength in the oeigb- 
bourhood of Abcrfoyle, But it way not the will of Heaven that 
the inaxirgcDta should ever march far enough on their expedi¬ 
tion to experience inconveniences from the difficulties we have 
pointed out; for the Duke of A^yle, though far inferior iu 
force, adopted the soldier-like resolution of drawing out such 
strength as he had, and iDterru])tiDg the march of the ineur* 
gents by lighting them, before they should have au opportunity 
of descending upon tiie Forth. For this purpetse, ho called in 
all Ilia ganisonB aud outposts, and having mustered a soain 
body of not quite four thousand men, he marched from Stirling 
towards Dunblane on the morning of Saturday the 12th of 
November. 

On the 10th of November the Earl of Mar had broken up 
from his quarters at Perth, and advanced to Auchterarder, 
where the infantry wore quartered, while the cavalry found 
accommodation in the vi<^inity. 

But, during that night, the llighlaod army suffered in its 
nominal strength by two considerable desertions. The one 
was that of the whole clan of Fraser, amounting to four hun* 
dred men. They had joined MaFs army very recently, under 
Fraser of Fraaerdale, who bad married the heiress of their late 
chieftain. Just at this crisis, however, the heir-male of the 
family, the celebrated Fraser of Lovat, arrived in the north, 
and recalled by his mandate the clan of Fraser from the 
ftoudards of King James TIIL to transfer them to those of 
George I. The Frasers, deeming their duty to their chief 
[mramount to that which they owed to either monarcli, and 
recognisiug the right of the male-heir to commaud them in 
preference to that of the husband of the beir-femalc, unani¬ 
mously obeyed the summons of the former, and left the camp, 
army, and cause in which they were engaged. There will be 
occasion to mention more of the Frasers hereafter. 

The other desertioo was that of two hundred of the Earl of 
Huntly'fi Highland followers, who compl^dned of having been 
uigustly overburdened with what is called fatigue-duty. Thus 
diminished, the army, after having been reviewed by their 
general, marched off their grotmd in the following order: The 
Master of Sinclair with the Fifeshire squadron, and two 
squadions of Huntly^s cavalry, formed the advance of the whole 
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The westerti t^lnns followed^ ^>cing, first, the MacDoualUa, 
under their different chiefa of Clan Ranald, OlcDgairy, Sir 
Donald MacDonald, Kcppocb, and Glencoe. The next were 
Broadalbane’a men, with five regiments, consisting of the fol¬ 
lowing clans—the Ma<tLcaiis, umlcr Sir John MacLcan, their 
chief; the Camerons, under Lochicl; the Stewarts, coinman<led 
by Appin; and those who remained of Iluntly’s followers from 
Stratljdon and Glenlivct, under Qonlon of Glcnbucket. This 
chosen body of £Iiglilan<lerB were in high spirits, and so confident 
of success that they boaate<l that their division of Mar’s army 
only would be more than enough to deal with the Duke of 
Argyle and all the force he commanded. General Gordon was 
commander of the whole Highland vangiTard. 

The rest of the army, commanded by Mar in person, with 
the assistance of Qeiicral Hamilton, followed the advanced 
division; and it was settled that the rcarpiard shouhl march 
only as far os Ardoch, while the vanguard should push forward 
as far as the town of Dunblane, whore they ha<l quartered ou 
their former march from Perth, eight miles to the west of 
Ardoch whore the tout was to halt. 

The horse, at the head of the Rrst column, were advancing 
ac<^onling to their onlers, when a lame buy, running as fast as 
his infirmity w'ould permit him, stated to the Master of Sinclair, 
who commanded the advanoo, that be was sent by the wife of 
the Laird of Kippcndavic, whose husband was in the Jacobite 
army, to tcJl the Earl of Mar that the Duke of Argyle was in 
the act of marching through Dunblane. The news, though the 
appearance of the messenger excited some doubt, was entitled 
to be treated with respect A reconnoitring party was sent 
forward, an express was despatched to Mar, who was six or 
seven miles in the rear, and General Gordon anxiously looked 
around him to find some strong ground on which to post the 
men. The river Allan lay in their front, and the Master of 
Sinclair proposed pushing across, and taking possession of some 
farmhouses, visible on the opposite mde, where the gentlemen 
might find refreshment and the horses forage. But General 
Gordon justly thought that the passing a river at nightfall was 
a bad preparation for a body of infantry, who were to lie out 
till morning in the open air, in a hard frost, in the middle of 
Kovember. At leo^h the dispute was terminated on two 
farmhouses being discovered on the left side of the river, where 
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tho hone obtained some acoommodation, though iu a situation 
iu which they might have bceo d^troycd by a sudden attack, 
l)efore they could have got out of the enclosures, among which 
they were penned up like cattle rather tl)an quartered like 
sohliers. To guard against such a catastrophe, General Gordon 
posted advanced guards and videttes, and sent out patrols with 
the usual military precautions. Soon after they bml taken their 
quarters for the uight^ Lord Southosk and the Augiissldrc 
cavalry came up, with the intelligence that Mar and the whole 
main body wcio following, uud the Earl at^cordtngly ap])eared at 
tho bivouac of the vanguard alMUit nine oVdoik at night. 

Fresh iutelligcno^ came to thorn from Lady Kippeuilavie, 
who seems to liuve been os rv)rrcct in her intelligence and 
accurate in communicating with tlic insurgent army aa she 
was singular in her choice of messeogers, this last being an old 
woman, who confirmed the tidings of tho enemy’s approach. 
The rceonnoitring parties sent forward by Sinclair came in 
with news to the same purpose. 

The whole of Mar’s army being now collected together 
witliin a very narrow circumference, slept on tbuir arms, and 
wrapped in their j^loids, feeling less inconvenience from tho 
weather, which was a severe frost, than would probably have 
been experienced by any other forces in Europe. 

'ily daybreak, on Sunday, 13th November, the insurgent 
army drew up in two lines of l>attle, on the plain above the 
place w’hrrc they had spent the night. They had not long 
assumed this posture when they pcr«uvcd a strong squadron 
of horse upon an eminence to the south of their lines. This 
was the Duke of Argylo, who, with some general officers, had 
taken this post in advance, for the purpof^e of reconnoitring the 
enemy’s position and proceedings. In this he succeeded but 
imperfectly, on account of the swells and hollows which lay 
between him and Maria army. 

Id the meantime, Mar, after satisfying himself that he was 
in presence of tho enemy, called a council of Lis nobles, general 
officers, chiefs of clans, and commanders of corps. He is 
allowed on this occasion to have made them a most animating 
speech. It sunk, in part, upon unwilling ears, for there were 
already sevend persons of consequeuce, among whom Huntly 
and Sinclair seem to have been the Ica^lers, who, despairing of 
the cause in which they were engaged, were desirous to open 

58 
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a GommuuicatioTi v/ith the Duke of Argyle^ in order to learn 
whether he ha/1 power to receiTC their Bubmif^Bion and admit 
them to pardon on their former footing of living quietly under 
Government. This, however, was only whispered among them¬ 
selves ; for even those wlio entertained such opinions were at 
the same time conscious that the crisis was come, in which they 
must (iglii for peace sword-in-band, and that, by gaining a 
victory, they might dictate honourable terms; while, if they 
attempted a retreat, they would be no longer able to ket p tbeir 
Highland levies together, or to open a negotiation with the 
air of strength abeolutely neceflaary to command a tolerable 
capitulatioiL 

When, therefore, the Earl of Mar reminded his military 
auditors of the injustice done to the Royal fiimily, and the 
oppression of Scotland under the English yoke, and conjured 
them not to let slip the opportunity which they had so long 
languished for, but instantly attack the enemy with that spirit 
which tlieir cause and their wrongs were calculated to inspire, 
his wordB awakened a corresponding energy in the hearers. The 
Earl of Huntly only aaked, whether a battle won would, ui 
tbeir present circumstances, place their rights and those of their 
count^ within tbeir reach 1 or whether there was any hope 
of foreign aid to enable them to withstand the arms of England 
and her allies 1 ** All this,'* be said, my Lord of Mar could 
doubtless inform them of, since he had lately received a letter 
from Lord BoUngbrokc, which he desired might be laid before 
the council” 

The critical drcuznstances of the moment, and the enthusiasm 
which bad been excited in the assembly, enabled Mar to dis¬ 
pense with attending to questions which he might have found 
it difficult to answer. Gliding over the interruption given by 
Huntly, he stated to the council the queetion, in the words, 
Fight or notV’ The chiefr, nobles, and officers, answered 
with a universal shout of “Fight;” and their resolution 
reaching the two lines, as they stood drawn up in order of 
battle, was welcomed with loud buzxas, tossing up of hats and 
bonnets, and a cheerfulness, which seemed even to those who 
had been before uncertain and doubtful of the issue a sore 
presage of speedy victory. 

In this state of excited feeling the army of Mar advanced 
towards the enemy. The two lines in which they stood upon 
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the moor were broken up each into two columiiB, so that it was 
in four o/^lnmnn that they pursued the order of their march, 
deRcen<liT)g the hill which they had first occupied, crossing a 
Tuorafift, which the hard firoet of the night before had rendered 
p;iasablc for (cavalry aa well as infantry, and aecending the op- 
posite height, from wliich the Duke of Argyle was observing 
their movements. The Duke, on his part, as scon as he saw 
the C7ti*emity of Mar^s wing wheel to the right, in order to 
make the movement we have described, immediately compre- 
hendod that their purpose was to avail themselves of their 
Riipcriority of numbers, and attack bis small force at once on 
the left dank and in front He rodo hastily down the emi- 
Dimre, at the foot of which bis force was drawn np, in order at 
once to get them into such a disposition aa might disappoint 
the object of the enemy, and to lead bis troops up the hill. He 
drew up his little army of al)Out four thousand men, extending 
his diHi>ositioa considerably to the right, placing three squadrons 
of horse on that wing, and aa many on the left of his front line; 
the centre being composed of six ^ttalions of foot. Kach wing 
of horse was support^ by a squadron of dragoons. The second 
line was composed of two battalions in the centre, with a 
squwlron of dragoons on either wing. In this order, and 
having his right considerably advanced against tho enemy’s left, 
so aa to admit of his withdrawing his own left wing from a 
flank attack, the Duke ascended the hill, seeing nothing of the 
enemy, who had left the high grounds and were advancing to 
meet him on the other side of the same height which he was 
in the act of mounting. The Highlanders, as has been already 
stated, advaTice<l in four columns, znarebing by their right. 

Each column of infantry, four in number, was closed by a 
body of cavalry, which, when the column should deploy into line, 
were to take up their ground on the flank. The Highlanders 
marched, or rather ran, with such eagerness towards the enemy, 
that the horse were kept at the gnllop in the rear. Both 
armies were thus ascemling the hill in column, and met, as it 
were unexpectedly upon the top, being in some points within 
pistol-shot before they were aware of each oth^s presence. 
Both, therefore, endeavoured at the same time to form lise-of- 
battle, and some confusion oceurred on either side. In particular, 
two squadrons of the insurgent cavalry were placed in the centre 
of the light wing, instead of being stationed on the flank, as 
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ba^l been intended, and as tbe nilea of war required. Tbia 
discovery, however, was of much le^ consoquence to the High¬ 
landers. whose terrors consisted in the headlong fury of the 
onset, whilst the strength of the regulars depended on the 
steadineas of their discipline. 

It was at this moment thiit an old chief, impatient for the 
command to charge, and seeing the English soldiers getting 
into order, become enraged at seeing the favourable miuute 
away, and made tbe memorable exclamation, “ Oh, for one 
hour of I)undee!” 

The Duke’s left wing was commanded by General Whithain, 
who does not appear to have been distinguished either foT 
courage or conduct The right of Mar’s line was hastily formed, 
consisting of tbe western clans, MacDonalds, MacLofins, and 
the followers of Breadalbanc, when old Captain Livingstone 
rode up, a veteran soldier, who had served in King James’s 
army before the Revolution, and with several oaths called to 
General Gordon, who commanded the right wing, instantly to 
attack. The General hesitated, but the chief; and clans caught 
the enthusiasm of the moment A gentleman, named Mac^Lean, 
who lived to a great age, thus described tbe attack of bis own 
tribe, and there can bo no doubt that the general onset was 
made under similar circumstances: When his clan was drawn 
up in deep order, the best born, bravest, and best armed of the 
warriors in front,^ Sir John MacLean placed himself at their 
head, and said, with a loud voice, Gentlemen, this is a day 
we have long wished to see. Yoiuler stands MacCallnnmore 
for King Qeo^c—Here stands MacLean for King James— 
God bless MacLean and King James!—Charge, gentlemen!” 

The clan then muttered a very brief prayer, fixed the bonnet 
firm on the hcarl, stripped off their pbuds, which then compre¬ 
hended the philabeg also,’ and rushed on the enemy, firing their 
fusees irregularly, then dropping them, and drawing their 

^ The very eziHtence of thU regunant whs an instance of the tenacity of 
clan attachinoot. Tlie land*) on which they lived in the iale of Mult were 
become the pTO|>cTty of the Jhike of Argyle, and their chief resided for the 
roost part in ^ance, on an allowance which Queen Anne had aaugned 
him ; yet he found no difficulty in ndfdng aeven or eight hundred men in 
oppcfition to their actual landlord; so inferior was the feudal claim to the 
pitrUrcha). 

’ The Highlanders wore long chirte, which were dlapoMd in a particulv 
manner on each occaeioai. 
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swordBj aud unitlog in one wild yell, wheu they mingled amou^ 
the bayonets. The regular troops on the loft received tliis fierce 
onset ()f the mountaineers with a heavy fire, which did amsider- 
ablc execution. Among others who droppe<l was the gallant 
young diief of Clan Ranald, mortally wounded His iall 
chocked for an instant the impetuosity of his followers, when 
Glengarry, so often mentioned, started from the ranks, waved 
his bfjijiiet around Lis head, exelauning, “ Revenge, revc^ngc! 
to-day fur revenge, and to-morrow fur mourning!” The High- 
landt^rs, resuming the fury of their attack, mingled with the 
regulars, forced their line in every direction, broke through 
them and dispersed them, making great slaughter among men 
less active than themselves, and loa<led with an unwieldy 
musket, wldch in individual or irregular strife has scarce ever 
been found a mat(di for t)m broadsword. The extreme left of 
Argylc's army was thus routed with considerable slaughter, for 
tlie Highlanders gave no quarter; but the troops of the centre, 
under General Wightxnan, remained unbroken; and it would 
seem to h^ive been the business of the rebel cavaliy to have 
charged them in the ilaok or rear, exposed as they must have 
been by the flight of Whitbsjn and the left wing. Of tboir 
cavalry, however, two squadrons, commanded by Drummond 
and hltuischol, went off in pursuit of those whom the High¬ 
landers had scattered; while Lord Huntly's and that of Fifo, 
under the Master of Sinclair, remained inactive on the field of 
l)attle, without engaging at all It would seem that they were 
kept in check by the dragoons of Argyle’s second line, who did 
not fly like the first, but made an orderly retreat in the face of 
the enemy. 

On the right wing and centre, the event of the battle was 
very dilfei'ent. The attack of the Highlanders was as furious 
as on their right. But their opponents, though a little staggered, 
stood their ground with admirable resolution, and the Duke of 
Argyle detached Colonel Catbeart, with a body of horse, to 
cross a morass, which the frost bad rendered passable, and 
attack the Highlanders on the flank as they advanced to the 
charge. In this manner their rapid assault was cheeked and 
baffled; and although the Camerons, Stewarts, and other 
clans of high reputation, formed the left wing of Mar's army, 
yet that, and his whole second line, were put to fiiglit by the 
masterly movement of the Duke of Argyll and the steadinesi 
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of the troops be coiomasded. But his situ&tiou was very 
perilous; fo^, as the fu^tives coosistod of lire thousand inen^ 
there wa^ every prospect of their rallyiug suid destroying the 
Duke’s Kiuall body, consisting only of five squadrons of horse^ 
suppurti^d by Wightjuan, with three baltuliuus of infantry, who 
had lately coQi]iOsed the centre of the army. Argyle took the 
bold determination to press on the fogitivoe with bis utmost 
vigour, and BUCG(Hxled in driving them back to the river Allan, 
wlicre they bad quartered the night before. The fugitives made 
frequent halts, and were as often again attacked and broken. 
This was particularly remarked of the body of horse who carried 
James’s standard, and was called the Kestoration squadron. The 
gontlonion com}>osiug it made repeated and vigorous attacks, in 
which they were only broken and borne down by the superior 
weight of the English cavalry. It Wiw in one of these reiterated 
charges that the gallant young 12ai*l of Strathmore lost his life, 
while in vain attempting to rally his Augusshire regiment. He 
was slain by a private dragoon, after having had quarter given 
to him. The Earl of Panmurc w<is also wounded and made 
prlBoner by thu Itoyalmts, but was rescued by his brother, Mr. 
Henry Manic. 

The field of battle now presented a singular up];>oai*aDce, for 
the left of both armies were broken and flying, the right of 
both victorious and in pursuit. But the events of war are of 
less consequence than the use which is made of them. It does 
not appear that any attempt was made on the part of Mar to 
avail himself of his suocess on the right. General Whitham 
had indeed lesigucd the field of battle to Ids opponents, and 
from thence fled almost to Stirling bridge. The victorious Uigh- 
landers did not take the trouble to pursue them, but having 
marched across the scone of action, <kew up on ao eminence, 
called the Stony Hill of Kippeudavie, wlu^rc they stood In 
groups with their drawn swords in their hands. One cause of 
their inactivity at this critical moment may be attributed to 
their having dropped their firearms, according to their fashion 
when about to ch^gc i another, certainly, was the want of active 
aides-de-camp to transmit orders ; and a third, the character of 
the Highlanders, who are not always disposed to obedience. 
This much is certain, that bad their victorious right wing pur¬ 
sued in the Duke of Argyle’s rear when be advanced towards 
the river Allan, they m\»t have placed him in the greatest 
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danger, since hie utmost exertion was scarce equal to keep the 
multitude before him in iuU retreat It is also stated that some 
of tl)e Highlaudera showed an uimlliognesB to fight This is 
alleged to have been particularly the case wltli the celebrated 
Bob Koy, a depeudant, it will be observed, of the Duke of 
Aigyle^s, and in the habit, during the whole iDsurrcctioD, of 
fiimiBhing him with intelligence from the enciny^s camp. A 
strong party of MacGregors anil MnePhersons were under the 
command of this outlaw, who, when ordered to charge, answered 
coolly, If they cannot do it witlmut me, they cannot do It 
with me.” It is said that a bold man of the Clan Vourigh, 
called Alister MaePberson, who followed liob Koy's original 
profession of a drover, Impatient at the inactivity in which 
they wen\ detained, threw off his plaid, drc\s^ bis sword, and 
called on the Ma<;Pher8oiid to follow. ‘^Ilold, Sandlc,” said 
Bob Koy; ‘‘were the question about a drove of sheep you 
might know something; but as it concerns the leading of men, 
it is for me to decide.”—Were the question about a drove of 
Glon-Angus wethers,” retorted the MaePberson, “the ques¬ 
tion with you, Rob, would not be who should bo last but who 
sliould l)e first.” This bad almost produced a battle betwixt 
the two champions: but in the meantime the opportunity of 
advancing was lost^ 

The Duke of Argyle having returned back from his pursuit 
of the enem/s left wing, came in contact with their right, 
which, victorious as w'e have intimated, was drawn up on the 
hill of* Kip{>endavie. Mutual menaces of attack took place, 
but the combat was renewed on neither side. Both armies 
showed a disposition to retreat, and Mur, abandoning a part of 
his artillery, drew back to Auchtoraider, and from thence 
retired to Perth. BoUi generals claimed the victory, but as 
Mar abandoned from that day all thoughts of a movement to 

i “ Bob did not, however, neglect hn own )>nvate interest on the occa* 
lirm. In the confusion of an undociUed field of l>attle he enriched hii 
followers by plundering the baggage and the dead on both sides. The fine 
old &atinoAl ballAcl on the liattle of Sheriflinoir does not forget to stigma¬ 
tise our hero's conduct on this memorable occasion* 

* Rob Uoj be stood watch 

On a hiU for to catcU 

The bootf, for ingbt that) esw. man; 

For he ne'er advaac'd 

From the pla^ he was sUue*d 

TU) use luair wu W do there ei s', iiir.r.'** 

inttcduriicKto fU^tliop 
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the westward, his object must be cousidered as having been 
completely defeated; while Argylc attained the fruits of victoiy 
io retaining the posltiiai by which be defended tlic Lowlands, 
and barred against the insurgents every avenue by which they 
could enter them. 

Tho numbers elmu in the battle of Sheriffniuir were con< 
Bidcrable. Seven or eight hundred were killed on the side 
of the rebels, aud the Itoyalists must have lost five or six 
hundred. Much noble and gentle blood wus mixed with 
that of the vulgar. A troop of voluntcera, alwut sixty in 
number, comprehending the Dukes of Douglas and Hoxburglic, 
the Earls of Baildington, Ijauderdalc, Loudon, lielliaven, and 
Rothes, fought bravely, though the policy of risking such a 
troupe doree might be questionable. At ^1 events, it marked 
a great change of timcji, when the Duke of Douglas, whose 
ancestors could have raised an army as nmucrous os those of 
both sides in the field of Shcrifruiuir, fought as a private 
trooper, assisted only by two or throe Bervuots. This lx)dy of 
volunteers beliaved in a manner becoming their rank. Many 
of them were wounded, and the Earl of Forfar was slciin 

The loss of the Ktrl of Strathmore aud of the young Clan 
Ranald was a severe blow to the Insurrection. Tlie last was 
a complete soldier, trained in the French Guards, and full of 
zeal for the cause of James. "‘My family,^' he replied to 
Mar’s summons to join him, '^havc been on such occasions 
ever wont to be the first on the field and the last to leave it” 
When he fell out of the ranks, mortally wounded, Mar mot 
him, and, ignorant of wliat had happened, demanded why he 
was not in the front “ I have had my share,” 6ai<l the dying 
chief, and fell dead before his commauder. Many of bis meu 
retired from the army in consequence of bis death. 

Thus began and thus ended a ooDfused affray, of which a 
contemporary ballad-maker truly says, there is nothing ccr- 
except that there was actually a battle, which be wit¬ 
nessed’’^ 

‘ There’s some say that we wan. 

Some saj that they wau. 

Some say that naae w ao at a', man; 

But ae tlUng l*m sure, 

That at BharUEiuuir, 

A battle there was whi^ 1 saw, man; 

And we ran, and they ran. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

Military movefiitrUs of Uu English J}isargents—Defence <f T^tsUm— 
ExecaiionoJ JkrwiilwateT and Kenmurt—l^cape of Nitl\sdale‘ - 
the other KoiUnun pardoti^edy after a hug Iinprumvtcnl 

i7I5-“<7i6 

The confused battle of Slicriffiuiilr being coded by the ap¬ 
proach of nighty both ])arties bad time to couut what they bad 
lobl and woo iu tlic course of the day. T)iat of the iiiBuigeutE 
was easily Mimined u]). The Highlanders, on their right, bad 
behave<l with their usual courage, and maintaiued the reputa¬ 
tion wiiicb they h:ul acq\dred of old times under Montrose, 
and more lately when commanded by Dundee. But in every 
other p!Lrtic\ilar the events of the battle were unfavourable to 
the insmgenta. A great many of their best men had retlrcni 
without leave, as was their iuvsirutble practice, to see thdr 
fumilics, or to secure their suiall stock of booty, which boujc 
of them bad augmented by plundering the baggage of their 
own anny. This desertion thinucHl tbc ranks even of those 
(dans who hod been victorious, and the Highlanders of the 
vanquished division of tbc army bad much bettor reasons for 
following the example thus set. Their numbers that morning 
had been from eight to ten thousand men ; and at tbc close of 
the day about four thousand of them were missing. Some 
leaders, too, of high rank and quality, bad graced the retreat 
by their example ; and it was said of Huutly anrl Scafortb in 
pai'ticular, that they were the iiiwt fugitives of any rank or 
condition who reached Perth, and discouraged their iiuniorous 
followers by their retieal the field of action. It was 
therefore in vmii for the insurgents, undei this state of diminu- 

And they ran, aud vrfs raci, 

And we ran, and they ran man 

#«•••# 

8o there such a rac«: was, 

Aa ue*er in that place wu, 

And as little ebsM waA at a, niau ; 

Frae itber they ran 
Without took o’ dmin. 

They did not make nae o' a paw, aan.*' 
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tion and discouragemeDt, to abide a second battle, or endeavour 
to renew the attempt to pass the Forth, which they had not been 
able to accoiD])lish with double their now reduced iniinbers. 

But besides the effects of desertion, the insurgent army had 
other difficulties to contend with. The improvuicuce of their 
leaders had lieen so unpardoiiably great, that they had set out 
from one of the most fertile to a comparatively baiTon district 
of Scotland, with provisions for two or three days only, and 
their ammunition was proportionally scanty. It was therefore 
evident that they were in no condition to renew the attempt 
in which they had that morning miscarried; nor had Mar any 
alternative, save that of leading back his army to their old 
quarters at Perth, to wait until some unexpected event should 
give them spirits for a f^h effort. Accordingly, as already 
mentioned, having passed the night after the action among 
the enclosures of Auchterardor, be returned towards Perth 
the next morning. The Duke of Argylc, on the other 
baud, having fallen back on Dunblane, with the troops he 
himself commanded, and, rejoined by such of the fugitives 
of the left yang us could be collect^ be lay on his arms 
all night, expecting to renew the action on the succeeding 
day. 

On approaching the field of battle on Monday, the l4th of 
November, at break of day, Argyle found it abandoned by the 
enemy, who had left their dead and wounded at liis disposal, 
together with the honours of the field, amongst which the prin¬ 
cipal trophies were fourteen colours or standards, aud six pieces 
of field cannon, which Mar had brought to the field iu a use^ 
less bravado, since he bad neither ammunition nor men to serve 
them, and which he had found himself unable to remove. 
Amongst the gentlemen who fell on this occasion were several 
on both sides ^ike eminent for birth and character. The body 
of the gallant young Earl of Strathmore was found on the field, 
watched by a fiiithful old domestic, who, being asked the name 
of the person whose body he upon with so much core, 

made this striking reply, was a man yesterday.*^ ^ 

^ Coupkre thv finding the body oS Sir John SwintoB, in the dramatio 
sketch of tlaUdon Hill. 

** Edvard.^ Whan li he? 

Chando#—a«re Mm the giant 1 Sep hla oftme, pooiu Knight t 
it «uSic«, h« was e man thJe morning.''^ 

Act II, Setnt III, 
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The Earl of Alar Lad endeuToured to pave the way for a 
triumphant return to Terth, by a species of Garette> iji wbiclv 
he olaimod the victory on the right and centre^ and atiimied 
that bad the left wing and tlie second lino l)ehuml as his right 
and tlie rest of the firet line did the victory liad been complete. 
But he coidd not ag^iln excite the enthusiasm of his followers, 
many of whom began now in earnest to despair of their situor 
tion, the large odds of numbers which they poaneHsed in the 
field of Sheriffmuir having l)eon unable to secure them a 
decided vi(Jtory. 

Many rumours were in tbe uicantime spread among the 
insurgents, concerning successcH which were reported to have 
been obtaiue i by Forster and his troops over (leneral Carpenter 
in England, and bonfires and rejoicings were ma^le for these 
supposed victories, at a time when, in fact, Forster and Een- 
mure were totally dcicatcd, their seddiers dispersed, and them- 
selves prisoners. 

You must not forget that tbe force of General Forster con¬ 
sisted of the troops of horse levied on the North umberlaud 
frontier by the Earl of Derwentwater and others, joined with 
tbe gentlemen of Galloway and Dumfriesshiro under I^ord 
Keruxkure, and the Lothian Jacobites under the Earl of Wiuton, 
composing altogether a body of five or six hundred horse, to 
whom must be added about fourteen hundred Highlanders, 
being those sent across tbe firth by tbe Earl of Mar, under 
command of Macintosh of Borluui. You must also recollect 
that in this little army there were great differences of opinion 
as to the route which they were to ])ur8ue. The English 
gentlemen persisted in the delueion that they had only to show 
themselves in the west of England in order to draw the whole 
country to their standard, while tbe Scots, both the Lowland 
gentlemen and Highlanders, desired to inarch upon Dumfries, 
and, after taking possession of tliat town, proceed to the west 
of Scotland, and force open a communication betwixt their force 
and the main army under Mar, by which they reasonably 
hope<l to dislodge Argyle from his po^ at Stirling. 

Unfixed which course to pursue, and threatened by General 
Oarpenter, who moved against them from Newcastle towards 
Kelso, at tbe bead of a thousand horse, the insurgents left the* 
latter town, where they bad been joined by the Brigadier 
Maclntoeh, and marched to Jedburgh, not without one or two 
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false alarms. They had, however, the advantage of outstripping 
General Carpenter, and the English gentlejiieu hccamo still 
more impatient to rcturji into tlieir own country and raise the 
Jacobites of the west. The Highlanders, learning that sneh a 
plan was at last adopted, Bejiarated themselves from the horse 
as 6000 as the uisirch began, and drawing up on a moor above 
the town of Hawdek, declared that if the insurgents proposed 
to march aguinet the enemy they would fight it out to the last, 
but tliat they would not go into England to be kidnapped and 
made sla\'C 6 of, as their ancestors were in Cromwell’s time. 
And when the boree drew up, as if for the purpose of Attack, 
the High land Cl'S cocked their piecos and prepared for action, 
Ba3ring, that if they must needs be made a sacrifice, they would 
prefer Ihoir own country as tiic scene of tboir death. The dis* 
contented mountaineers would listen to no one save the Earl of 
Winton, wdio joined them in desiring to march westward to the 
assistance of the Earl of Mar; to whom, indeed, by prevoutiug 
Argylo fitim concentrating his forces, they might have <Iouc 
excellent service, for the Duke could never have recalled a 
regiment of boree which be hud at Kilsyth, hud the southern 
insurgonte threatened that post. The Highlanders were at length 
put in motion, imder a dedaratiou that they w*ould abide with 
the army while tlmy remained in Scotland, but should they 
enter England tliey would return back. 

In the meantime the dtiseus of the town of Dumfries saw 
themselves again threatened by the rebel forces, and assuming 
an attitude of resistance, marched out to occupy a position in 
front of the place, on wliich they threw up some hasty fortifi¬ 
cations. At the same time they received intelligonce from 
General Car{>enter, who had now readied Jedburgh, that if they 
could but defend themselves for six hours ho would within 
that time attack the rear of the enemy. 

The news that the Dumfries dtixens intended to defend 
their town, which lay in front, while Carpenter was prepared 
to operate in the rear of the rebels, induced Mr. Forster and his 
friends to renew with great urgency their proposal of entering 
England, affirming to their northern associates that they were 
possessed of letters of advice assuring them of a general insur¬ 
rection. The Scots, worn out with the perseverance of their 
English associates, and unable to believe that men would have 
deceived themselves or others by illusory hopes, when engaged 
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in such a moTYicntons iiudertAking^ at length yielded to then 
rcmonstraiiccft. Aeconlingly, having reach erl Eeclefc't'.haii on 
their way to Dumfries, the EngliKh cownaels prevailed, and the 
inaurgents halte<l at the former village, turned sfmtli, and 
directed their march on Langholm, with the design of making 
for the yirvst of England, 

The Earl of Win ton diBsented so widely from the general 
resolution, that Ijo left the army with a considerable part of 
his troop, and it seemed for a time as if he had renounce<l the 
undertaking entirely. Ashuiucd, however, to break off abruptly 
from a omae which ho had embraced from motives of duty and 
uousciciice, he changed his purpose, and Jigaiu jo]ne<l the main 
body. But *.hough this unfortunate young nobleman returned 
to the faUd sbvndard, it was remarkc<l that from this time be 
ceased to take any interest in the debates or deliberatious of 
his party, but seized with a kind of reckless levity upon such 
idle opportunities of amusement as chance threw in his way, in 
a manner scarco rescmbliog one engage<l in ati important and 
perilous enterprise. ^ 

The Highlanders were again divided from their confederates 
in tbeir opinion respecting the alteration of the lino of march, 
and the object of their expedition. Many agreed to march 
into England. Others, to the number of four hundred, broke 
away entirely from their companions, with the purpose of 
returning to their mountains through the western distrietB an<l 
by the heads of the Forth. They might have accomplished 
this but for the difficulty of finding provisions, which obliged 
them to separate into small parties, several of which were 
made prisonem by the peasantry, who in that country were 
chiefly Oameronians, md accustomed to the use of arms. 

The rest of the army, diminished by this desertion, pro¬ 
ceeded to Brampton, near Carlisle, where Mr. Foreter, producing 
bis commission to that effect, was recognised as Ocneral of 
King James’s forces in England. It is possible that the desire 
to obtain tiie supreme command of the army might have 
made this gentleman the more mixious for having the march 

‘ 'He wait never again inritad to tbeir oooncil of war, and wm other* 
wise treated with maiVod dimapoet. These eligbte gave the Bari but 
Utde trouble; he contianad to amoee bimeeir with such company aa 
ehance threw in his way, and entertained them with stories of his Warele 
and adTentoree in low life»' 
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directed on hie native coiujtry; an<i bis first exploit in hie new 
capacity r^rnmed to give a lustre to ]iia undertaking, although 
the success was more owing t<j the ttairs of the opposite par^ 
than tii any {>avticular display of enurage on the part of the 
Jacobite general and his little army. 

It must be observed that the borse-militia of Westmoreland, 
and of the northern parts of Lancashire, had been drawn out 
to oppose the rebels ; and now the posse comitalus of Cumber^ 
land, amounting to twelve thousand men, were assembled along 
with tl^om at Penrith, by summons from Lord Lonsdale, 
sheriff of the county. But being a mere undisciplined mob, 
ilbarmed, and worse arrayed, they did not wait for an attack 
either from the cavalry or the Highlanders, but ilisporsed in 
every direction, leaving to the victors the field of battle, 
covered with arms, and a considerable number of horses. 
Lonsdale, deserted by every one save about twenty of his own 
servants, was obliged to make bis escape, and found shelter in 
the olr] castle of Applel)y. 

In marciiing through Comhcrland and Westmoreland, there 
was little seen of that enthusiasm in the Jacobite cause which 
tlie English officers had taught their associates to expect. 
Manchester was on this, as upon a later occasion, the first town 
where the inhabitants seemed disposed to embark in the insur* 
recti on, and form a company for that purpose. Intimation of 
their friendly disposition reached the insurgents at Lancaster, 
and encouraged them to advance. It was, indeed, time that 
their friends should join them, for they had daily news of 
troops marching to oppose and surround them. On their side 
they resolved to extend themselves, the more easily to gather 
fresh forces ; and having moved fiom Lancaster to Preston, 
they resolved to possess themselves of Warrington bridge, with 
a view to securing Liverpool 

While they were scheming an attack on this celebrated sea* 
port, which its cirixens were preparing to defend with much 
vigour, tlte Government forces, which bad assembled around 
them, were advaudng upon them on several quarters. 

It seems strange, that while possessing a strong party of 
friends in the country, being a very large proportion of the 
landed gentry, with a considerable proportion of the populace, 
the insurgentB should nevertheless have suffered themselves to 
be so completely surprised. But the sprit of delusion which 
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poseeA&ed the whole psrty, and perraded all their procee<lii)gA| 
was os remarkahlo here ae on other oceasiona. While Forster 
and his companions were thinking of extending the lire of in- 
surrertion to Manchester and Liverpool, General Willis, who 
comm anc led in Cheshire for King George, bail taken measures 
for extinguishing it entirely. This active general issued orders 
to several regiments, chiefly of horse and dragoons, quartered 
in the neighbouring counties, appointing them to rendezvous 
at Warrington bridge on the 10th of November, on which dny 
he proposed to place himself at their head and dispute witli 
the rebels their approach to Manchester. At the same time, 
Willis cutere<l into communication with General (carpenter, 
whose unwearied exertions bad dogged the insurgonts from 
Northumberland, and who was now advancing upon them. 

These tidings came like a thunderbolt on Forster’s army. 
Forster had but a choice of diiliculties, namely, either to 
luaruh out and dispute with M^or*General Willis the i>as5age 
of the river Kibble, by which rreston is covered, or al>ide 
within an 0 {)cu town, and defend it hy such assistaiu^ from 
fortifications, barricades, and batteries, as could be erected 
within a few bours< 

The first of these courses had its advantages. The bridge 
across the Kibble was long, narrow, and might have been 
easily defended, especially as there was a party of one hundred 
clioscu HigblaoderB stationed there, under the command of 
John Farquharson of Invercauld, a chief of great cliaracter for 
courage and judgment; and who, though General Willis was 
approaching very near to the bridge, might have been relied on 
as Becurc of maintainiug bis ground till succours were despatched 
from the town. Beyond the bridge there extended a long 
and deep lane, bordered with hedges, well situated for defence, 
eai^ecially against cavalry. All this was in favour of the de^ 
fence of the bridge; but, on the other hand, if Foivtcr had 
drawn his squadrons of gentlemen out of Preston, he must 
have exposed them to the rough shock of ordinaiy troopers, 
which they were neither mounted not armed so as to sustain. 
It was probably this which detenniDo<l the Jacobite leader to 
maintain his defence in the town of Preston itself, rather than 
in front of it The insuigente took judicious measures for 
this purpose, and pursued them with zeal and spirit. Four 
banicadee were hastily erected. The Earl of Lerwentwater, 
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fitripping to the waistcoat^ encouraged the inen to labour aa 
well by his own example aa his liberality, and t]\e works were 
speedily complete4l. 

One of these barriers was sitnated a little below the churrh 
and was supported by the gentlemen vohintoers, who mustered 
in the churchyard. The defence was coTumandcd by Hrigjwlier 
MaoTntosh. The second was formed at the end of a lane, 
wliich was dcfendcil by Lord Charles Murray j the third was 
called the Wintlmill barricade—it was held out by the Laird of 
Macintosh, chief of the name; the fourth barrica<le was drawn 
across the street Icailing towards LiTcrpool, and w;ia stoutly 
manned by Uontcr, the Northumbrian freebooter, and liis moss- 
troopers. Each barricade was pn)tccted by two pieces of cannon; 
and the houses on both sides of the street were occupied by 
defenders, so as to pour a destnictiye flanking fire on any 
assailant. Oencral Willis, baTing accurately surveyed the de¬ 
fences, resolved upon atbvcking them. 

On Satunlay, the 12th of November, being the day previous 
to that on which the battle of ShcrifTmuir was fought, (Icneral 
Willis commenced his operations upon the town of Preston by 
a double attack. The barricade on the street below the church 
was assaulted with great fury; but so insupportable a fire was 
opened from the defences and the houses a(ljacent that the 
assailants were beat off with considerable loss. It would seem, 
that to aid him in the defence of his post, Brigadier Macintosh 
bad called in some soldiers who ha<l been posted in the street' 
leading to Wigan. Preston's regiment (well known as the 
Old Cameronian, and forming part of Willis's attacking force) 
were therefore enabled to penetrate through that avenue, and 
seizing two houses which overlooked the town, did the defend¬ 
ants more injury than they suBtained from any other attack. 
The barricade commandwl by Lord Charles Murray was in 
like maimer stoutly attacked and fiercely defended, but the 
Jacobite officer receiving a reinforcement of fifty volunteers, 
his resistance was ultimately succ^fuL Captains Hunter and 
Douglas likewise made a desperate defence at the barrier en¬ 
trusted to them, and the assault upon the post defended by the 
Chief of Macintosh was equally fatal to the assailants. 

When the soldiers of WilMs rctireil from their various points 
of attack, they set fire, according to their orders, to the houses 
betwixt them aod the barricades. By the light afforded by this 
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conflagration the skirmieb was canied on during the night; 
and had not the weather been uncommonly still, Preston, 
whicli was the scone of contest, must have been burned to the 
ground. 

Although the insurgents had preserved the advantage in 
every attack, it was evident tliat, cut off from all assistance, 
and <HX)]X^(1 up in the streets of a burning town, wheie they 
iiad but few men to luainhun an extended circlo of defence, 
nothing short of a miracle could relievo them. General Willis, 
whilst directing the utUittk on Uie barrica<ieB, had at the same 
time guardcil every j^ass by wiiicb the devoted baud could 
e8cai>e. Of those who dcB|)erately attempted to sally, several 
were out to piece's; and it was but very few who escaped by 
hewing their way through the enemy. 

On the morning of the IStli, being the day after the attack, 
the situation of Forster and his army became yet more des}>crate. 
General Car{»cDter, so long their pursuer, now came up with so 
many additional forces, chiefly cavalry, as completed the blockade 
of the place, and left the besieged no hope of escape or relief. 
Willis, as inferior in rank, oflered to resign, of courBe, the 
charge of the siege to his superior officer; but General Cari>enter 
generously refus^jd to take the command, observing that Willis 
deserved tbo honour of fmisbing the affair which he hod begun 
so auspiciously. The dispositions of the latter general were 
therefore so actively followed np, that the blockade of the town 
was effectually completed, and the fate of the rebels became 
inevitable. 

The scene of unavoidable destruction had different effects 
upon the dliferent characters of the unfortunate insurgents in 
Preston, in like manner as the approach of imminent peril has 
upon domesticated and savage animals when they are brought 
to extremity,—the forints are cowed into submisbion, while 
the latter, brought to bay, become more desperately ferocious 
in their resistance. The English gentlemen began to think 
upon the possibility of saving their lives, and entertained the 
hope of returning once more to the domestic enjoyments of 
their homes and their estates; while the Highlanders, and most 
of the Scottish insurgents, even of tlie higher classes, declared 
for sallying out and dying like men of honour, with sword in 
baud, rather than holing their lives on the base tenure of 
submission. 
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Such being their different views of the measures to be 
adopted, the English determined to accomplish a capitulation 
at all events; and Oxburgh, au Irisli Catholic, who bad been 
Forster’s tutor in military matters, went out to propose a sur¬ 
render to the English generals. The mission was coldly received, 
and be was distinctly given to uudcrstniid that no termfi would 
l>e granted excepting tlioac of nnconditional surrender, with the 
6ole provision that they should be secured from immediate 
execution. De returned to tlu^ town, and the eiraud on 
which he harl visited the enemy’s )> 08 ition being understood, 
General Forster was nearly pistolled by a Scottish geutleman 
named Murray, and his life only ii^ved by a friendly hand, 
which struck the weapon upwanls in the act of its being 
discharged. 

Captain Dalsell, brother of the Earl of Camwath, then went 
out in the name of the Scots, but could obtain no more favour¬ 
able terms. Some time, however, was gained, in which the 
principal leaders had time to consider that Government might 
i)c satisfied with a few examples, while tlie greater part of the 
insurgents, in which every one’s confidence in his individual 
good luck led him to hope he would be included, would e6ca}>e 
at least the extremity of punishment. After the Scots, and 
especially the Highlanders, ha<l persisted for some time in tlieir 
determination of resistance, they at length fo;ind themselves 
obliged to sunender on no better terms than the English, 
which amounted only to this, that they should not be instantly 
put to the sword. Their leaders were surrendered as hostages; 
and at length, after manifesting the greatest imwilliiigneaa to 
give up their arms, they accepted the osipitulation, if such it 
could he called. It certainly appoars that by surrendering at 
discretion the greater part of ^em expected at least to save 
their lives. 

On laying down their arms, the unhappy garrison were 
enclosed in one of the churches, and treated with considerable 
rigour, being stripped and ill-used by the soldiery. About 
fourteen hundred men of all ^orta were included in the sur¬ 
render ; amongst whom there were about two hundred domestic 
servants, followers of the gentlemen who had assumed arms, 
about titiree hundred gentlemen volunteers, the rest consisting 
of Brigadier Macintosh’s command Highlanders. Six of the 
prisoners were condemned to be shot by martial law, as holding 
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commiasio&B wAer the OoTenunent againet which they had 
borne arms. Lord CbarlcB Murray obtained a reprieve with 
difficulty, through the iuterest of hin fricndB. Little mercy 
was shown to the misguided private meti, whose sole offence 
was Laving complied with what was iu thiir eyes a paramount 
duty, the ol>cdirnce to their chiefs. Very many underweut the 
fate which made them sc unwilling to enter EnglaDd, namely, 
tliat of banishni out to the plnntations in Amcric;!. 

The prisoncTB of most note were hcut up to London, into 
which they weie introduced iu a kind of proc^*'.3sion, which did 
lees dishonour ix> the sufferm than to the mean miuds w*ho 
planned aud oiijoyeil sw\\ an ignolde triumph. By way of 
balancing tL(‘ intlucuco <>f the Tory D)ob, whose violences in 
burning chapols, etc., had beim of a formidable and higldy 
criniiuaJ character, plans had been adopted by Government to 
excite and maintain a rival spirit of tumult among such of the 
vulgar aa were called, or called themselves, the Low Obuich 
party. Party factiona often turn upon the most frivoloiiR 
liadges of distinction. As the Tories had affected a ]>articular 
jttssion for ale, as u national and tnily English potation, their 
jArlianieutary associatieos taking the title of the October and 
the March Cluby; bo, in spirit of opp(»4itiou, the Whigs ol 
the lower rank patronised beer (distingnisbed, according to Dr. 
Johnson, from ale, by being cither older or Binaller), and mug- 
houses were established, held by landlords of orthodox Whig 
principles, where this Protesi4mt and revolutionary liquor was 
distributed in iilicral quantities, and they speedily wet's thronged 
b} a set of customers whr>s6 fists and sticks were as prompt to 
assault the admirers of High Church and Ormond ns the Tories 
were ready to defend them. It was for the gratification of the 
frequenters of these mug-housos, as they were called, that the 
entrance of the Preston prisoners into London was graced with 
the mock honours of a triiinipiial procession. 

The priBoners, most of them men of birth and education, 
were, on approaching the capital, uU pnioned with cords like 
the vilest crimmak. This ceremony they underwent at Barnet 
At Highgate they were met hy a large detachment of horse, 
grenadiers and foot guards, preceded by a body of citixeus 
decently dressed^ who shouted to give example to the mob. 
Halters were put upon the horses ridden by the prieonera, and 
each man's horse was led by a private soldier. Forster, a man 
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of high family, and Btill Membpr of PHrliamcnt for Nortliumbor- 
land, woB exposed in the aame manner ;is the re^t. A large 
mob of the putrone of the mtit; Imiisas attended upon the 
occaaiou, beating upon wa3*raiug-pans (in alhiuion to the vulgar 
account of the birth of the Chcvuli*'T do St George), and the 
prisoners, with all sort of acurrilouK abuse and Insnlk, were led 
througl) the Btroct^ of the city in this species of unworthy 
triumph, and deposited in the jails of Newgab', the Marshalsea, 
and other prisons in the metnu^nlis. 

In onnsequenee of tliis sudden iuorinise of tenants, a most 
extraordinary change t^>ok place in the discipline of these 
melancholy abe)dc8. When the High Church parly in London 
began to recover from the asicmishincnt with which they bad 
witnessed the suppression of the iasuxrection, they could not 
look back with much satisfaction on their own passive bekiaviour 
during the contest, if it could be called one, an<l now endeavoured 
to make up for it by liberally supplying the prisoiiers, whom 
they regained as inartym in their cause, witli money and 
provisions, in which wine was not forgotten. The fair sex are 
always disposed to be compassionate, and certainly were not 
least so in this case, where the objects pity were many of 
them gallant young cavaliers, sufferem iu a cause which they 
had been taught to consider as sacred. The consequence was, 
that the prisons overflowed with wine and good cheer, and the 
younger and more thoughtless part of the inmates turned to 
revelling and drowning in liquor all more serious thoughts of 
their situation; so that even Lord Herweutwater himself said 
of his followers that they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell 
than a state prison. Money, it is said, circulated so plentifully 
among them, that when it was difficult to obtain silver for a 
guinea in the streets, nothing was so easy as to find change, 
whether of gold or silver, in the jail A handsome, high-spirited 
young Highland gentleman, whom the pamphlets of the day 
call Bottair (one of the family of Butter in A thole), made such 
an impression on the fair visitom who came to minister to the 
wants of the Jacobite captives that some reputation b were put 
in peril by the excess of their attentions to this favourite object 
of compassion. 

When such a golden shower descends on a prison, the jailer 
generally secures to himself the largest share of it; and those 
prisoners who desired separate beds, or the slightest aceommo* 
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datioL in }>oint of lod^g, bad to purcboKo them at a rate 
which would have paid f<ir njany ycuKVd the rout of the best 
houses in St. James’s Squiire or Piccadilly. Dungeons, the 
names of which indicate tlicir gloomy character, as the Lion^s 
Don, the Wnidlo. Dark, und the like, wert* rented at the same 
extravagant prices, aud wen; not only filled with prisouers but 
abouod('<l widi gr»i>d choer 

These riotous scenes went on the more gmly that abnost all 
b;ul nursed a hope that their having surrendered at discretion 
would bo adDiittod as a ]ir(itiH:liou for their lives. Bat when 
numerous bills liigli troHson were found against them, escape 
from prison Ikcgan t<i lx* thought of, which the command of 
money, atd the countenance of friends witliout doors, as well 
i\B the general structuie of the jails, rendered more easy than 
could have Ihx^u ex}>ected. Thus, on the 10th of April 1716, 
Thomas Forster cMcaped from T^ewgrat^t by means of false keys, 
and kavujg all things prepared, got safely to France. On the 
10th of May, Driga^lier Macintosh, whom we have bo often 
mentioned, with Jburtcen other geiitlemen, chietly Scottish, 
took an opportunity to es4*4i|k*. io the following manner: The 
Brigadier Imviug found meaue to rid himself of his irons, and 
coming downstairs about eleven at night, he placed himself 
close by the door of the jail; and os it was opened to admit a 
servant at that time of night (no favourable exatirple of prison 
discipline) he knocked down the Jailer, and made bis escape 
with his companions, eonie of whom were ii:laken in the streete, 
from not knowing whither to fly. 

Among the fii^tiycs who broke prison with Macintosh was 
Robert Hepburn of Keith, the same person in whose family 
befell the lamentable occurrence meutioned in a former chapter 
of this volume. 

This gentleman had pinioned the arms of the turnkey by an 
effort of strength, and effected his esccipc into the open street 
without pursuit. But he was at a losa wluther to fly, or where 
to find a friendly place of refuge. His wife and family were, 
be knew, in London ; but how, iu that great city was he to 
discover them, eej^ecially a>« they most probably were residing 
there under feiguc^l names} While he was agitated by this 
uncertainty, and fearful of making the least inquiry, even had 
be known in what words to expre.ss it, be saw at a window in 
the street an ancient piece of plate, called the Keith Tankard, 
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which had long belonged to his family. He immediately 
conceived that his wife and cluldreo munt l)c inhabitants of the 
lod^Dgs, and eulrcring, without asking question b, was received 
in their anus. They knew of his inirp()se of oscajie, and took 
lodgings as near the jail as they eouid, that they might afford 
him immediate rcfiigc; bnt damd n*»t give him any hint where 
they were, otherwise than by setting the well-known flagon 
whore it might by good fortune catch his eye. He escajHjd to 
France. 

The noblemen wiio had idaced thciuselveB at the lioail of the 
rebellion were now called to aiiKWt^r for thoir guilt; and articles 
of impeachment of high treason were exliibitcd by the House 
of Commons against the FiOrl of Derwent water and tlie Lord 
Widdringtoni in England ; niid the E^irls of Nitljschile, Winton, 
and Camwatb, Lord Viscount Rcnnmre, and Lord Naime, in 
Scotland. They severally pleaded Guilty to the articles, ex« 
cepting the Karl of Winton, who pleaded not guilty. 

Lord Derwent water and Lord Kenmure suffered death on 
the 24th February 1716-10. The Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was an amiable private character, hospitable and generous, 
brave and humane, revoked on the scaffold his plea of guilty, 
and died firmly avowing the political creed for which he 
suffered. Lord Kenmure, a quiet, modest gentleman, shared 
DerwentwateFs fate; and he showed the same firmness. There 
is a tradition that the body of Lord Derwentwater was carried 
down to Westmoreland in great pomp, the procession, however, 
moving only by night, and resting by day in chapels dedicated 
to the exercise of the Catholic religion, where the funeral services 
of that church were performed over the body during the day, 
until the approach of ziigbt permitted them to resume their 
progress northward; and that the remains of this unfortunate 
nobleman were finally deposited in his ancestors’ burial-place at 
Dilfiton HaD. His large states were confiscated to the crown, 
and now form the valuable property of Greenwich Hospital 

Charles Batcliff, brother to the Earl of Derwentwater, and 
doomed to share his fate after a long interval of years, saved 
himself for the time by breaking prison. 

But what chiefly attracted the attention of the public was 
the escape of the Earl of Nitbsdale, who was destined to have 
shared fate of Derwentwater and Keninnre. 

The utmost intercession had been made, in every passible 
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shape, to save the lives of these unfortunate noblemen and their 
coiD[MmioD8 in misfortune, but it liod been found unavailing. 
Lady Kithsd;de, the bold and affectionate wife of the oondciuned 
Earl, having in vain thrown Jierself at the feet of the reigning 
monarch, to implore mercy fur her husband, devised a |)lan for 
his escape of the same kind with that siuco practised by Mtulome 
Lavalette. She was admitted to see her husband in the Tower 
upon the last day which, acconling to hia sentence, he hail to 
live. She had with her two female confidants. One brought 
on her person a double suit of female cdothes. This individual 
was instantly dismissed, when relicveil of her second dress. The 
other person gave her own clothes to Iho ICarl, attiring herself 
in those which had been provided Mufflid in a riding-hood 
and cloak, the Earl, in the character of lady Vmaid, bolding a 
liandkerchief to his eyes, as one overwhelmed with deep uiUiction, 
passed the sentinels, and being safely convoyed out of the 
Tower, made his escape to Franca Bo well was the whole 
thing arranged, that after accompanyiDg her husband to the 
door of the prison, Lady Nithsd^e returned to the chamber 
from whence her Lord had escaped, and played her part so 
admirably as to give him full time to get clear of the sentinels, 
and then mako her own exit. We are startled to find, that, 
according to the rigour of the law, the life of the heroic Countess 
was considered as responsible for that of the husband whom she 
bad saved; but she contrived to conceal heiself. 

Lord Winton received sentence of death alter trial, but also 
made his escape from the Tower, 4th August 1716.^ As 
Oharles Ratcliff hod already broke prison about the same time, 
we may conclude either that the jailers and marshals did not 
exhibit much vigilance on this occasion, or that the prisoners 
found means of lulling it to sleep. The Earl of Carnwath, 
Lords WiddringtoD and Kairne, were, after a long imprisonment, 
pardoned as far as their lives were concerned, in consequence of 
a general bill of indemnity. 

Of inferior persons about twenty of the most resolute of the 

< When waitiog hia fate in Uie Tower, be mode good uso of bis 
mRoliADlcal akill, sawing throogh, with great ingenuity, the bars of ths 
wiudowa through which ha marie his escape, lie ended his motley life at 
Rome in 1749 [aged 70], and with him terminated the long and iUustrioufl 
line of SetOD, whose male descendants bare, by intermarriage, come to 
represent the great houses of Gordon, Aboyne, and Eglinton. Their estate 
was forfeited, and bu aince passed through several hands. 
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Prcstou prisojicre were executed at that plac*^ and at MancheBter, 
and four or five RulTcrcd at I'yburii. Amongst these the execu¬ 
tion of William V(tu\y a clergyman, a true friend, as he boasted 
himself, of the anti-revolutionary church of England, made a 
strong imj^rcssion on those of his jKiTly. 

Thuh closed the Rel>ellion and it<^ ^-onscquejrr'ef;, far as 
EnghvTid was concerned. We must now Utke a view of its last 
scenes as exlnbited in Scotland 


CHAPTER LXXII 

Arrival of ihr Clt^valuf—AJfttiTfi sjf thr JUbeU in Scotland get inic 

eon/usioH 

1715—1716 

We left the insurgents when tlin melaucboly news of the 
termination of the campaign of Forster, witli his Highland 
auxiliaries, at the l^aTric^Mles of Preston, had not yet reached 
them; the moment it did, all ho]>cs of a general insurrection in 
England, or any advantage being obtained there, were for over 
ended. 

The regular troops which had been detained in England to 
suppress the northern insui^iits were now set at liberty, and 
Mar could no longer rely upon Argyle’s remaining inactive for 
want of men. Besides, the Estates of the United Provinces 
had now, upon the remonstrance of General Cadogan, despatched 
for Britain the auxiliary forces which they were bound by 
treaty to furnish in case of invasion, and three thousand of 
them ha<l landed at Deptford. The other three tliousand Dutch 
troops, designed for ports in the north, had been dispersed by 
a storm and driven into Uarwieh, Yarmouth, and elsewhere, 
which induced the govemiuent to order those at Deptford, as 
the most disposable part of this auxiliary force, to move 
instantly down to Scotland. 

Events equally unfavoumble to the rebels were taking place 
io the north of Scotland; and in order to ascertain the 
progress of these, it is necessary to trace some })asAages of the 
life of Simon Fraser, one of the most remarkable oiiaractert of 
his time. 
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Uc was by birth the nearest male heir to the cstato of 
Lovat, and to the digidty of Clijcf of the Frasers—no empty 
honour, sinexj the clan contained a following of fi*om seven 
hundred to a thou&iud men. Tlie cliicf last deceased, however, 
had left a daughter, and Simon Wiis desirous, by marriage with 
this young lady, to unite her prctcnsioits to the chieftainship 
and estate with his own. As his chanu^ter was bad, and bis 
dixiuinstanocs itt'counteil dcs]X5ratt, the w'iJowed mother of the 
yomig iioiress, a la^iy of the house of Atholc, was avorse to this 
matd), and her powerful family countenanced her repugnance. 
Being a man of a daring character, deep powers of dissimulation, 
and uc(*ustoincd to control the lower class of Highlanders, Simon 
found it no diliicuU matter to obtain the assistance of a strong 
party of FraserH, cbieily d^poratc men, to assist in a sc^heme of 
seizing on the person of the young heiress. Bbe escaped his 
grasp, but her mother, the widow of the late Lord Lovat, fell 
into his XK)wer. Equ^y short-sighted as unprincipled, Fraser 
imagined that by marrying this l^y, instead of her daughter, 
he would secure, through her la7|;e jointure, some legal interest 
in the estate. With this view be accomplished a forcod marriage 
betwixt the Dowager Lady Lovat and himself. For this 
outrage against a sister of the powerful Marquis of Athole, 
letters of fire and sword were granted against Fraser and his 
adherents, and beiug outlawed by the High Court of Justiciary 
ho wuB forced to fiy to Frauce. Here he endeavoured to 
recommend himself at the court of St Gennmns, by affecting 
much zeal for the Jacolnte ca\ise, and pretending to great 
interest with tlie Highland duels, and the power of rendering 
effectual service aniongst them. The Chevalier de St. George 
and the Frenoli King were aware of the infamy of the man^ 
character, and distrusted tlie proposal which bo laid before them 
for raising an uisurrcction in the ilighlands. Mary of Est^, 
more credulous, was disposed to trust him; and he was detached 
on a Jacobite mission, which be instantly betrayed to the Duke 
of Quoensberry, and which created much disturbance in the 
year 1703, or we have notiee<l in its plaoeJ His double 
treachery being discovered, Simon Fraser was, on his return to 
h^uce, thrown into the Bastile, where he remained for a 
eonsidemble time. Released from this imprisonment, he waited 
for an opportunity where he might serve his own interest and 

^ See an^ pege 781. 
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iidyance hid cluims upon the chieftainship of the dan Fraser and 
the estate of Loyut, by adopting the political side betwixt the 
contending parties which should bid fiiixest to serye his purpose. 

The time seemed now arrived, when, by the insurrection of 
hCar, 0 ])en war was declared betwixt the jiarties. Ilia cousin, 
the heiress of Lovat, had been married to Mackenzie of Fraser- 
dale, who, acting as chief of his wife’s clan, had summoned the 
Frasers to arms, and led a l>ody of five hundred clansmen to 
join the standard of the Chevalier de St George. They marched 
to Perth acconlingly. In the meantime, Simon Fraser arrived 
in Scotland, and ma^le his appearance, like one of those portent¬ 
ous se^v monsters whose gambols announce the storm. He 
was first seen at Dumfries, where he offered his personal servlceB 
to join the citizens, who were in arms to repel an attack from 
Kezunure, Nithsdale, and their followers. Tlie Dumlricaians, 
however, trusted him not ; tmy, wore disposed to dotmn him a 
prisoner; and only permitted him to march northward on the 
assurance of the Maquis of Anuandale, that his presence there 
would be favourable to King George and bis cause. It proved 
BO accordingly. 

Simon Fraser arrived in Invemess-shire, and hastened to 
form an intimate alliance with Duncan Forb^, brother of John 
Forbes of CuUoden, and a determined friend to Government 
Forbes was an excellent lawyer, and a just and religious man. 
At another time he would probably have despised associating 
himself with a desperate outlaw to bis country, black with the 
charges of murder and double treachery. But the case was an 
extreme one, in which no assistance that promised to be av^- 
able was to be rejected. Simon Fraser obtained pardon and 
favour, and the influence of the patriarchal system was never 
more remarkably illustrated than in his person. His character 
was, as we have seen, completely Infamous, and his state and 
condition that of an adventurer of the very worst description. 
But by far the greater number of the clan were disposed to 
think that the chiefsbip descended to the male heir, and there¬ 
fore preferred Bunuu’a title to that of Fmsenkle, who only 
commanded them as husband of the heiress. The mandates 
of Fraser, now terming himself Lovat, reached the clan in the 
town of Perth, They were respected as those of the rightfiii 
chief; and the Frasers did not hesitate to withdraw from the 
cause of the Chevalier de St George, ud march northwards, to 
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place tbemselvee under the command of their restored patriarch 
by male descent, who had embraced the other side. This change 
of sides was the more remurkuble, as most of the Fmsers were 
in personal opinion J^icobiies. \Vc bu70 already noticed that 
the desertion of the Frasers took jiLwe the very morning when 
Mar broke u]> to march on Dunblane; and, as a bold and war- 
like clan, their abeeuce, on the 12 th November, was of no 
small disadvantages to the (uirty from wlioni tliey had retired. 

Shortly after this, the operations of this cUn, under their 
new leader, became directly hostile to the Jacobite cause. Sir 
John MacKensie of Cool loid» at the period of the Earl of Sea* 
forth’s march to Perth, been left with four hundred MacKcusies 
to garrison InvemesB, which may be termed the capital of the 
North Highlands. Hitherto his task had been an easy one, 
but it was DOW likely to become more difficult Acting upon a 
plan concerted betwixt liim and Duncan Forbes, Lovat assembled 
his clan, and with those of the Monroes, Rosses, and Grants, 
who had always maint^ed the Whig interest, attacked Inver¬ 
ness, with such success, that they made themselves masters oi 
the place, which Sir John MacEenzie found himself compelled 
to evacuate without serious resistance. The Earl of Sutherland 
also, who was still in arms, now advanced across the Moray 
Firth, and a considerable force was collecting in the rear of the 
rebels, and in a poeition which threatened the territories of 
Huntly, Seaforth, and several other chief leaders in Maris army. 

These various events tended more and more to depress the 
spirits of the noblemen and heads of clans who were in the 
Jacobite army. The indefinite, or rather unfavourable issue of 
the affair of Sheriffmuir, had discouraged those who expected, 
by a decisive victory, if not to carry their principal and original 
purpose, at least to render themselves a foe to whom the Govern* 
ment might think it worth while to grant houourable terms of 
accommodation. 

Most men of reflection, therefore, now foresaw the inevitable 
ruin of the undertaking; but the general, Mar, having fonn^y 
invited the Chevalier de St. George to come over and put himself 
at the head of the insurrectionary army, was under the necessity, 
for his own honour, and to secure the chance which such an 
impulse might have given to bis affairs, of keeping his troops 
to^Uier to protect the perBon of the Prince, in case of bis 
icoepting this perilous invitation, which, given before the battle 
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of Sheriffmuir, M'a/i likely to be complied with. In tills dilemma 
he became dcsirona, by every of cofini'vinenty to bind 

those who bad enrolled tliemselvce under tiic fatal standard 
not to quit it. 

For tluA puiiK)SC a inilitjoiy oatli proposed, in name of 
Kioff Jamofl VlII.; an ongJijeTneut, which, however solemn, 
has been seldom found stronger tiuui tlic severe com pulsion 
of necessity o])eratiug ajjaiuct it. Many of the gcutlcmen 
engaged, not willing to preclude themselvcH from Cii<ieavouriug 
to procure terms, iu case oi* need, refuse^] to <'ome under this 
additional obligation. The ex)>ndient <'f an assodatiun was 
next resorted ^ and Mstr sumiooued a goneiul council of the 
principal persons in the anny. This was the fourth time such 
a meeting had \mn convoked eince the commcncx^ment of the 
insurrection; the first hail taken place when Macintosh’s 
detachment w:is in ]icrU; the second for the purfKjse of sub- 
scribing on invitation to the ObovaUcr do St George to join 
them, and the third on the field of battle ut Sheritlmuir. 

The Marquis of Huntly, who hod already wellnigb deter* 
mined on taking separate measures, refused to attend the meet- 
ing, but sent a draught of an association to which he was 
willing to Bubserihe, and seemed to admit tliat the ineui'gents 
might make their peace separately. Mar fiung it sconifully 
aside, and said it might be a veiy proper form, providmg it 
had either sense or grammar. He then recommended his own 
draught, by which the subscribers agreed to continue in arms, 
and accept no conditions unless under the royal authority, and 
by the consent of the majority of tlie gentlemen then in arms. 
The proposed measure was opposed by the Ma*^tcr of Sinclair 
and many of tlic Lowland gentieiocu. They cctmplaiued, that 
by using the phrase **royul authority,” they might bo considered 
as throwing the free power of dedding fi)r themselves into the 
hands of Mar, as the royal general, with whose management 
hitherto they had little reason te be satisfied. The Master of 
Sinclair demanded to know what persons were to vote, as 
constituting the majority of gentlemen in arms, and whether 
voices must be allowed to all who went by that general name, 
or whether the decii^iou was to be remitted to those whom the 
General might select Sir John MocLean haughtily atiswered, 
that unless some such [>ower of selectiou were lodged in the 
commander* in •chief, all his regiment of eight hundred meo 
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must he admitted to vote, since every MacLcan was a gentle- 
nuui. ^lar undcavoured to snotho tlie disaffected. He admitted 
the King's affairs were not in such a state as he could have 
desircil; hut couteinle*! that they wei'c far desperate, 

intimated that he stitl entertained bo]>eB, and in the same 
breath deprecated answering the questions put to him on the 
natiu’c of liis cxjh* stations. He was, however, l»ome down with 
(lurries ; and lacing remhidod that he could not propt^c remain^ 
ing at JV.rtli, when the Puke of Argyle, reinforced by six 
thousMud Dutch, shutdd move against him on (»ne aide, and 
Sutherland, with all the nortlicrn cltas in the Government 
interest, should advance oo the otijer, it was demanded where 
he proposed to make a stand. Invomess was named ; and the 
shire of Moray wa^ poiutetl out as sufficient to find subsistence 
for a considerable urmy. But Inverness, if not already fallen, 
was in imminent danger; Moray, though a fertile country, 
was a narrow district, which would be soon exhausted; and it 
seemed to be the general opinion, that if pressed by the Govern¬ 
ment forces, there would be no roeourcc save falling back into 
the barren regions of the Highlands. The Master of Sinclair 
asked at what season of the year forage and other necessaries 
for cavalry were to be found in the hills t Glengarry made a 
bizarre but very intelligible reply, ^‘That such accommodations 
were to be found in the Highlsuids at every season—by those 
who wore provident enough to bring them with them.” 

The main argument of Mar was, to pre^s upon the dissen¬ 
tients the dishonour of deserting the King, when he was on 
the point of throwing himself on their loyalty. They replied, 
be alone know the King’s motions; of which they had no such 
assurances as could induce them to refuse any opportunity of 
saving themselves, their fiimilies, and estates from perdition, 
merely to preserve some punctilious scruples of loyalty, by 
which the King could gain no real advantage. They com¬ 
plained that they bad been lured into the field by promises of 
troops, arms, ammunition, treasure, and a general of military 
talent—all to be sent by France and that these reports prov¬ 
ing totally false, they did not incline to be detained there upon 
nimours of the King’s motions, which might be equally fallacious, 
as they came from the same quarter. In a word, the council of 
war broke up without coming to a resolution, and there was, 
from that time, established in the army a party who were 
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opposed to Mar’s conduct of affairs, who declared for opening a 
negotiation with the Duke of Argyle, and were distinguished at 
headquarters as gruinhlers and mutineers. 

Those pentlemcn held a meeting at the Master of Sinclair’s 
quarters, and opened a communicvitioii with Mar, in wliich 
they urged the total inadequacy of any resistance which they 
could now offer—the exhaustion of tlioir supplies of am muni- 
tion, provisioiK and money—the imposaibility of their making 
a Btaikd until tlicy reached the Highland inountains—and the 
equal irai^ossihility of subsisting their cavalry i( they plunged 
into these wildernesses. They declared, that they did not 
desire to separat^^ tbcinselToa from the army; all they wishes] 
to know was, whether an lionourable capitulation could be ob 
tained for all who wem engaged; and if dishonourable terms 
were offered, they exj>resscd theniBelvcs determined to fight to 
the death ratlier than accept them. 

While such were tho sentiinents of the Low-country gcntlo> 
men, dqjccted at their total want of success, and tho prospect 
of misery and min which they saw fast approaching, the High- 
land chiefs and clans were totally diuncliucd to any terms of 
accommodation. Their warlike disposition made the (^paign 
an enjoymeut to them; the pay which Mar dispensed liberally 
was, while it lasted, an object with people so poor; and, finally, 
they entertained the general opinion, founded upon the con- 
vention made with their ancestors after the war of 1688^9, 
that they miglit at worst retreat into their hills, where, rather 
than incur the loss of men and charged uccessary for suppres- 
sing them, the Government would be glad to grant them peace 
upon their awn terms, and, perhaps, not averse to pay them 
for accepting it Another class of men having influence in 
such a singular camp, were the nobility, or men of quality, 
who had joined tlie cause. Most of these were men of high 
titles but broken fortunes, whose patrimony was overburdened 
with debt. They bad been early treated by Mar with distinc¬ 
tion and preference, for their rank gave credit to the cause 
which their personal influence could not greatly have advanced. 
They enjoy^ posts of nominal rank in the insurrectionary 
army; and the pay conforming to these was not less acceptable 
to them than to the Highlanders. It may be also supposed 
that they were more particularly acquainted than others with 
the reasons Mar hod for actually expecting the King; and 
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might, witli spirit worthy of their birth, bo willing to incur 
the worst extremities? ol* war, rather than desert their mouarch 
at the moment when, by their own inyitatioii, he came to 
throw himself on their fidelity. These imhlemcu, therefore, 
supported the measures and authority of the commander, and 
(liscouatcDanco<l any ])ropo6alB to treat. 

Notwithstanding the aid of the nobles and the Highland 
chiefs, Mar found himself compcll<*d so fur to listen to the 
representations of tlie discontented party as to consent that 
application should be made to tiie Duke of Argyle to learn 
whether any capitidation could l>o allowed. There was so 
little faith betwixt the otlicerB and their goneml, that the 
former insi^^tod on naming one of the delegates who were to 
bo sent to Stitliiig about the proposed negotiation. Tlie offer 
of submission upon tem^s was finally entrusted to Lieutenaut- 
Colonel Lawrence, the officer of highest rank who had been 
made prisoner at Sheriffinuir. The Colonel, agreeably to a 
previous cngageuient, rctume^I with an answer to the proposal 
of submission, that tho Duke of Arg>'lc bud no commission 
Irom court to treat with the insurgents as a body, but 
only with such indiyidinils as migiit submit themselves; but 
his Grace promised that he would send the Duke of Koxburglie 
to court for the purpose of soliciting such powers for a general 
pacification. A more private negotiation, instituted by the 
Countess of Murray, whose second son, Francis Stewart, was 
engaged in the rehellioti, received the same answer, with this 
addition, that the Duke of Argylc would not hear her pronounce 
the name of Mnr, in whose favour she had attempted to make 
some intercession. 

Upon this uDfavcmnitle reception of the proposal of snbmiB- 
sion, it was not difficult to excite the resentment of those who 
bod declared for war, against that smaller party which advo¬ 
cated peace. The Highlanders, whose fierce temper was easily 
awakened to fury, were encouraged to insult and misuse 
several of the Low-country gentry, particularly the followers of 
HuDtly, tearing the cockades out of their hats, and upbraiding 
them as cowwis and traitors. The Master of Sinclair was 
publicly threatened by Farquharson of Inverey, a Highland 
vassal of the Earl of Mar; but his well-known ferocity of 
temper, with his habit of going continually armed, seem to 
have protected him. 
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About this time there were othera among Mnr’s principal 
asBOciates who became deairoiib of leaving hia camp at Perth. 
Huntly, mucli disgusted with the insulta oflered to hie vaBRals, 
and the despemte state of things at Perth, was now prcimring 
to withdraw to his own country, aUcghig that his presence was 
necoBsury to defend it against the tArl of Sutherland, whose 
march southward must U) destructive to the estates of bis 
lamily. The movements of the same Earl witli the clans of 
Rosses, MacKays, Frascis, Grants, and others, alarmed Sea^ 
forth also for the security of his dominious in Kintail; and ho 
left Perth, to march nortliward, for the defence of his property, 
and the wives, thinilies, and houses of his vassals in arms. 
Thus were two great limbs loppctl otf from Mi\fs array, at the 
time when it was about to be a8Sivi1e<l by Government with 
collected strength. ludividnals uIhu became dispirited, and 
deserted the enterprise. Tltere was at least one man of coo 
sideration who went home from the hold of battle at Sheriff’ 
muir—sat down by his own hearth, and trusting to the 
clemency of the Government, rcuounend the trade of king- 
making. Otljcrs, in parties or separately, had alicady adopted 
the same course; and thoee who, lictter known, or more active, 
dared not remmo at home, were seeking jiaasagcB to foreign 
parts from the eastern ports of Scotland. The Master of Sio- 
clair, after exchanging mutual threats and defiances with Mar 
and his friends, left the camp at Perth, went north, and visited 
the Marquis of Huntly. Ue afterwards escaped abroad from 
the Orkney islands. 

Amidst this gradual but iucrcasing defection, Mar, by the 
course of his policy, saw himself at all rates obliged to keep his 
ground at Perth, since he knew, what others refused to take 
upon his authority, that the Chevalier de St. George was very 
shortly to be expected in his camp. 

This Prince, unfortunate from his very infancy, found him¬ 
self, at the time of this stru^lc in his behalf, altogether unable 
to a^ist his partisans. He bad been expelled txom France by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, and even the provision of arms 
and ammunition which ho was able to collect from his own 
slender funds and those of his followers, or by the munificence 
of his hllies, was Intentepted in the ports of France. Having, 
therefore, no more effectual mode of rendering thorn assistance, 
be generously, or desperately, resolved to put bis own person 
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in tbc hazard, and live and die along with them. As a soldier, 
the OheTalier de St. George had shown courage upon several 
occasions; that is, he had approached the verge of battle as 
near as persons of his importance are usually suffered to do. 
He was handsome in person, and courteous and pleasing in his 
manners ; but bis talents were not otherwise conspicuous, nor 
did he differ irom the ordinary class of great persons, whose 
wishes, hopes, and feelings are uniformly under the inffuence 
and management of some favourite minister, who relieves his 
master of the inconvenient trouble of thinking for himself upon 
subjects of importance. The arrival of a chief graced with 
such showy qualities as James possessed, might have given 
general cntbi^iasni to the insurrection at its commencement, 
but could not redeem it when it was gone to ruin; any more 
than the unexpected presence of the capt^ on board a half- 
wrecked vessel can, of itself, restore the tom rigging which 
cannot resist the storm, or mend the shattered planks which 
are yawning to admit the waves. 

The Chevalier thus performed his romantic adventure:— 
Having traversed Normandy, disguised in a mariner's habit, he 
ombarked at Dunkirk aboard a small vessel, formerly a priva¬ 
teer, as well armed and manned as time would admit, and laden 
with a cargo of brandy. On the 22d December 1715 be 
landed at Peterhead, having with him a retinue of only six 
gentlemen; the rest of his trmn and equipage being to follow 
him in two other small vessels. Of theso^ one reached Scotland, 
but the other was shipwrecked. The Earl of Mar, with the 
Elarl Morificbal, and a chosen train of persons of quality, to the 
number of thirty, went from Perth to kiAa the hands of the 
Prince for whose cause they were in anna. They found him at 
Fetteresso, discomposed with tlie ague,—a bad disorder to brings 
to a field of battle. The deputation was received with the 
courtesy and marks of favour which could not be refused, 
although their news scarce deserved a welcome. While the 
Episcopal clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen congratulated them¬ 
selves and James on the arrival of a Fiincc ironed, like Moses, 
Joseph, and David, in the school of adversity, his general had 
to apprise bis sovereign of the cold tidings that his education 
in that severe academy had not yet ended. The Chevalier de 
St. Ooorgo now for the first time received the melancholy 
intelligence that for a month before his arrival it had been 

60 
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determined to abandon Perth, which bad hitherto been their 
headquartcrB, and that, aa eoon aa the enenoy began to advanco, 
they would under necessity of retreating into the wild 
Highlands. 

This was a reception yery different from wliat the Prince 
anticipated. Some hojics were still entertained tliat the news 
of the Ohevalieris actual arrival might put new life into their 
sinking caufic, bring Imck the friends who bad left their standard, 
and encourage new ones to repair thither, and the experiment 
was judged worth trying. For giving the greater effect to his 
presence, be a])peared in royal state as he passed through 
Brecliin and Dundee and enti^ Perth itself with an affecta> 
tion of majesty. 

James pi'oceedod to name a privy council, to wliom be made 
a speech, wliich had little in it that was encouraging to bis 
followers. In spite of a forced air of hope and confidence, it 
was too obvious that the language of the Prince was rather that 
of despair. There was no rational expectation of aasistance in 
men, money, or arms, from abroad, nor did bis speech bold out 
any such. He was come to Scotland^ he said, merely that those 
who did not choose to discharge their own duty might not 
have it in their power to make his absence an apology; and the 
ominous words escaped him, ** that for him it was no new thing 
to be unfortunate, since his whole life, from his cradle, had been 
a constant series of misfortune, and he was prepared, if it so 
pleased Qod, to suffer the extent of the threats which his 
enemies tlirew out against him.^ These were not encouraging 
words, but they were the real sentiments of a spirit broken with 
disappointment. The Qmnd Council, to whom this royal 
speedi was addressed, answered it by a declaration of their pur¬ 
pose of fighting the Duke of Argyle; and it is incredible how 
popular this determination was in the army, though reduced to 
one-fburth of their original numbers. The intelligence of the 
arrival of the Chevalier de St George was communicated to 
Seafortfa, Lord Huntly, and oiher persons of consequence who 
had formerly joined bis standard, hut they took no notice of his 
summons to return thither. Be continued, notwithstanding, 
to act the sovereign. Six proclamations were issued in the 
name of James the Eighth of Scotland and Third of England: 
The first appointed a general thanksgiving for his safe arrival 
in the British kingdoms—a second, commanded prayers to be 
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offered up for him in a]] churchee—a third, enjoined the cur¬ 
rency of foreign coins,—a fourth, directed the sunitnoniiig to¬ 
gether the Scottish Convention of Estates—a fifth, commanded 
all the fencible men to join his standard—aod a sixth, appointed 
the 23d of January for the ceremony of his coronation. A letter 
from the Earl of Mor was also })ublifihed respecting the Xing, 
as he is eddied, i?i which, ^dtli no happy selection of phrosCi he 
is termed the jin^si gentleman in )>erHnn and inannerB, with the 
finest j^arta and capacity for business, and the finest writer whom 
Lord Mar ever saw; in a wonl, cverj* way fitted to make the 
Scots a hapjiy pcoph>, were hia subjects worthy of liim. 

But with the^e ilattcring annimciations came forth one of 
a different ehainct^r. The village of Auchtcrardor, and other 
hamlets lying between Stirling and IV'rtli, with the houses, com, 
and forage, were ord«re<l by James's edict to be destroyed, lest 
they should afford quarters to the enemy in their advance. In 
consequence of this, the Uiwu a1»ove named and sevcravl villages 
were burned b) the grotmd« while their inhshitants, with old 
men and wuinou, children and infinii p('r8onR, wero driven 1mm 
their houses in the extremity of one of the hanlcst winters 
which had for a long time been experienced cv*'n in these cold 
regions. There is every reason to believe that the alarm 
attending this violent measure greatly overbalanced any hopes 
of better times excited by the flotirishing proclamationfi of the 
oewly-an'ived candidate for royalty. 

While the insurgenta at Perth were trying the effect of atlu* 
latory proclamations, active measures of a very different kind 
were in progress. The Duke of Argyle had been in Stirling 
since the battle of 12th November, collecting gnulually the 
means of totally extinguishing the rebellion. His secret wish 
probably was, tliat it might be ended without further bloodshed 
of his misguided countiymen, by dissolving of itself. But 
the want of a battering tinin, and the extreme severity of the 
weather, served as excusee for refraining from active operationa 
The Duke, however, seems to have been suspected l:^ Oovern- 
ment of being tardy in his operations; and perhaps of hariug 
entertained some idea of exteoding his own power and interest 
in Scotland by treating the rebels with clemency, and allowing 
them time for submission. This was the rather beUeved, as 
Argyle had been the ardent opponent of Marlborough, now 
Oaptain-Oenerat, and could not hope that his measures would 
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be faronrablj judged b; a political and pereonal eoemj. The 
interceesioa of a part of En^h mimstiy, who declared 
agamst the impeachment of the rebel lords, had procured them 
punishment in the lose of their places; and, notwithstanding 
the serviceB he had performed, in arresting with three thousand 
men the progress of four times that number, Aigyle’s slow and 
temporising measures subjected him to a shade of malcTolent 
suspicion, which his message to Qoyemment, through the Duke 
of Boxborgbe, recommending an amnesty, perhaps tended to 
increase. 

Yet he bad not neglected any opportunity to narrow the 
occupation of the country by the rel^K or to prepare for their final 
suppression. The EngUsh ships of war iu the firth, acting under 
the Duke*e orders, had driycn Mar’s forces from the castle of 
Burntisland, and the royal troops had established themselyes 
throughout a great part of Fifeehire, formerly held exclusiyely 
by the rebel army. 

The Butch auxiliaries now, howeyer, began to join the 
camp at Stirling; and as the artillery designed for the siege of 
Perth lay wind-bound in the Thames, a field-traiu was sent 
from Berwick to Stirling, that no further time might be lost. 
Qencral Cadogan also, the intimate friend of Marlborough, was 
despatched from London to press the most actiTO operations; 
and Argyle, if be had hitherto used any delay, in pity to the in- 
surgenta, was now forced on the most energetic measures. 

On the 24th of January the adyance from Stirling and the 
march on Perth were commenced, though the late hard frost, 
followed by a great fall of snow, rendered the o|>erations of the 
army slow and difficult. On the last day of January the troops 
of Ajgyle crossed the Earn without opposition, and adyanced 
to TuUibardine, within eight miles of Perth. 

On the other hand, all was confusion at the headquarten of 
the rebels. The Cheyalier de St George had expressed the 
greatest desire to see the little kings, as ho called ^e High 
land chiefs, and their clans; but, though professing to admire 
their singidor dress and martial appearance, he was astonished 
to perceive their number so greatly inferior to what bo had 
been led to expect, and expressed an apprehension that he had 
been deceived and betray^ Nor did the appearance of this 
Prince excite much enthusiasm on the part of his followers. 
His person was fall and thin; bis look and eye dejected by his 
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late bodily illiieBS; and his whole beariiig lacking the anima^ 
tion and fire which ought to characterise the leader of an 
adventurous, or rather desperate cause. He was slow of 
speech and difficult of access, and seemed little interested in 
reviews of his men, or martial displays of any kind* The 
Highlanders, struck with his resemblance to an automaton, 
asked if lie could speak; and there was a general disappoint¬ 
ment, arisiug rather, perhajis, from tlie state of unxiety and 
depression in which they saw him, than from any natural want 
of courage in the unhap])y Princo liimself His extreme 
attaclmiciit to the Oathulj<t religion also reminded such of his 
adherents as acknowledged the reformed chuicb of the family 
bigotry on account of which Ids father had lost his kingdom; 
and they were much disappointed at bis refusal to join in their 
prayers and acts of worship, an<l at the formal precision with 
which he adhered to his Popish devotions. 

Yet the Highlanders, though few in numbers, still looked 
forward witli the utmost spirit, and something approaching to 
delight, to the desperate conflict which they oouceived to be 
just approachiug; and when, on the 28tb January, they learned 
that Argylo was actually on his march towards Perth, it seemed 
rather to announce a jubilee thiiu a battle with fearful odds. 
The chie& embraced, drank to each other, and to the good day 
which was drawing near; the pipes played, and the men pre¬ 
pared for action with that air of ^acrity which a warlike people 
express at the approach of battle. 

Y/hen, however, a nimour, first slowly whispered, then 
rapidly spreading among the clans, informed them that not¬ 
withstanding all the preparations in which they bad been en¬ 
gaged, it was the general’s purpose to retire before the enemy 
without fighting, the grief and indignation of these men, taught 
to think so highly of their ancestors’ prowess, and feeling no 
inferiority in theiaselves, rose to a formidable pitch of fury, 
and they assailed their principal officers in the streets with 
every species of reproach. What cun we doV^ was the help¬ 
less answer of one of these gentlemen, a confident of Mar. 
‘‘Dot” answered an indignant Highlander; Let us do that 
which we were called to arms for, which certainly was not to 
run away* Why did the come hither 1—was it to see 
his subjects butchered like dogs, without striking a blow fc» 
their lives and honour! ^ When the safety of tbe King’s per- 
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Bou was urged as a reason for retreat, they answered—“ Trust 
bis safety to us; and if he is willing to die like a prince, he 
shall see there ore ten thousand men in Scotland willing to die 
with him.” 

Such were the geuonil exclamations without doors, and 
those in the councils of the Oliovalier were equally violeut. 
Many military men of skill gave it as their opinion that 
though Perth was an open ti>WD, yot it was so far a safe post 
that an army eouhl not, )»y a coui>-do*u)aiu, take it out of the 
hands of a garrison determined on its defeuca Tho severity 
of the snow-storm and of the frost prccliidod the opening of 
trenchos; the country ai'oiind Perth was laid desolate; the 
Duke of Argylc’s army consisted in a great measure of Eng¬ 
lishmen and forcjgners, unaccustomed to the severe climate of 
Scotland ; and vague hopes were expres-sed that, if tho general 
of Government should press an attack upon tlie town, be might 
receive such a check os would restore the balance between the 
parties. To this it was repbod, that not only the superiority 
of numbers, and the advantage of discipline, were on the side 
of the royal army, but that the garrison at Perth was destitute 
of.the necessary provisions and ammunition; and that the 
Diike of Atgyle had men enough at once to form the blockade 
of that town, and take possession of Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
all the counties to the northward of the Tay, which they lately 
occupied; while the Chevalier, coopiyl up in Perth, might be 
permitUid for some time lo see. all tlio Burronnding country in 
his enemy’s possession, until it would finally bccouie impossible 
for him to escape. In the end it was resolved in the councils 
of the Chevalier do St. George that to attempt the defence of 
Perth would be an act of desperate chivalry. To reconcile the 
body of the anoy to the retreat reports were spread that they 
were to make a halt at Aberdeen, tbero to be joined by a con¬ 
siderable body of troops which were expected to arrive from 
abroad, and advance again southwards under better auspices. 
But it was secretly understood that the purpose was to desert 
the enterprise, to which the contrivers might apply the lines of 
the poet— 

" In an ill hour did we these .wme commence, 

Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent bcoce.” 
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Wkatkvke ropurts were spread amon^ the aohliora, the pria- 
ripul leiulers bud deteimiBod U) e4)iuiueneu a retrcut> at the 
head of a diaeuuteiitetl army, degnule<l in thfir own opinion, 
di»tni5tfiU of tboir oillcerA, and capable, uhould ibe.se suspicious 
ripen into a fit of fury, of carryiui; off both King and general 
into the ilighlatnk, and there waging an irregular war after 
their own unmner 

On the litjtb of January an alann w«na giren in Perth of 
the Duke of Argyle's approach; and it is remarkable, that, 
although in the confusion the general olhcers had isBued no 
orders what measures were to bo taken in cuso of this probable 
erent, yet the clau» themselves, with intuitive sagacity, took 
the strongest posts for checking any attack; and, notwith* 
stunding a momenbiry disorder, were heard to cheer each other 
with the ezpresstoiij ‘^tbey should do well enough/’ The 
unhappy Prince blmself was far from displaying the spirit of 
his paxtisana He was observed to look dejected, and to Bhed 
tears, and heard to say, that instead of bringing him to a 
crown they had led him to bis grave. Weeping,” said 
Prince Eugene, when he beard this incidout, is not the way 
to conquer kingdoms.” 

The retreat commenced under all these various feeling 
On the 30th of January the anniversary of Charles the Flint’s 
decapitation, and ominous therefore to his grandson, the High* 
land army filed off upon the ice which then covered the Tay. 
The town was shortly after taken possession of by a body of 
the Duke of Argyle’s dragoons; but the weather was so severe, 
and the march of the rebels so regular, that it was impossible 
to push forward any vanguard of strength sufficient to annoy 
their retreat 
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Ou the aiTival of the rcl)cls at the eeaport of Montrose, a 
rumour arose amon^ the HigblanderB that the King, as he 
waa termed, the Sail of Mar, and some of their other principai 
leaders were about to abandou them, and take flight by sea. 
To pacify the troops, orders were given to continue the route 
towards Aberdeen; the equipage and horses of the Chevalier 
de St. George wore brought out before the gate of his lodgings, 
and his guards were mounted as if to proceed on the journey. 
Kut before the hour api)ointed for the march James left his 
apartments privately for those of the Earl of Mur, and both 
iib p«i ^ by-road to the water's edge, where a boat 

waited to cany them in safety on board a small vessel 
prepared for their reception. The safety of these two personages 
being assured, boats were sent to bring off Lord Drummond, 
and a few other geutlemen, most of them belonging to the 
(Chevalier's household; and thus the son of James IL once 
more retreated from the sliores of his native country, which, on 
this last occasion, he seemed to have visited for no other purpose 
than to bring away his general in safety. 

General Gordon performed the mehmeholy and irksome duty 
of leading to Aberdeen the disheartened remains of the High¬ 
land army, in which the Lord Mariscbol lent him assistance, 
and brought up the rear. It is probable that the rage of the 
men, on finding themselves deserted, might have shown itself 
in some acts of violence and insubordination; but the approach 
of the Duke of Argyle’e forces, which menaced them in different 
columns, prevented this catastrophe. A sealed letter, to be 
opened at Aberdeen, contained the secret orders of the Chevalier 
for General Gordon and his army. When opened, it was found 
to contain thanks for their faithful services; an intimation 
that disappointments had obliged biin to retire abroad; and a 
full permission to bis adherents either to remain in a body and 
treat with the enemy, or disperse, as should best appear to suit 
the exigency of the time. The soldiers were at the same time 
apprised that they would cease to receive pay. 

A general burst of grief and indignation attended these com¬ 
munications. Many of the insurgents threw down their arms 
in despmr, exclmming, that they had been deserted and betrayed, 
and were now left without either king or general. The dans 
broke up into different bodies, and marched to the mountains, 
where they dispersed, each to iU own hereditary glen. The 
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geutlemeii and Lowlandora who had been engaged either ekulked 
among the mouutaiD^ or gained the more northerly Bhires of 
Ihe country^ where veeBele, eent from France, to receive them» 
carried a grout part of them to the Continent 

Thus ended the Kebclliou of 1716» without even the usual 
sad eclat of a defeat. It proved fatal to many ancient aud 
iilustrious families in Scotland, aud apficai's to have been an 
undertaking too weighty for the talents of the person whom 
chance, or his own presumption, placed at the heiul of it It 
would be unjust to the memoiy of the unfortunate Mar not to 
acquit him uf cowardice or treacLer)', but bis genius lay for the 
intrigues of a court, not the laboius of a campaign. He seems 
to have fully shared Uie chimerical hopes which he inspired 
amongst his followers, ^ind to Lave reliod upon the foreign 
assistance which the Regent Duke of Orleans wanted both power 
and inclination to adbrd. He believed, also, the kingdom was 
BO ripe for rebellion that nothing was necoHsary save to kindle 
a S])ark in order to produce a general conllagration. In a word, 
his trust was reposed in what is called the chapter of accidents. 
Before the battle of SheiiSmuir his inactivity seems to have 
been unpardonable, since be suifered the Duke of Argyle, by 
assuming a tirm attitude, to neutralise and control a force of 
four times his numbers; but after that event, to continue the 
enterprise was insanity, since each moment he lingered brought 
him neaxer the edge of the precipice. Yet even the Chevalier 
was invited over to share the dangers and disgrace of on inevit¬ 
able retreat L) short, the whole history of the insurrection 
shows that no combination can be more unfortunate than that 
of a bold undertakiug with an irresolute leader. 

The Earl of Mar for several years afterwards managed the 
state affairs of the Chevalier de St Oeorge, the mock minister 
(ji a mock cabinet, until the beginning of the year 1721, when 
he became deprived of bis masters confidence. He spent the 
rest of his life abroad, aud in retirement. This unfortunate 
Earl was a man of fine taste, and in devising modes of improving 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, was more fortunate than 
he bad been in schemes for the alteration of her government. 
He gave the first hints for several of the modem Improvements 
of the city. 

The Duke of Argyle having taken the most active meaauias 
Cor extiuguishing the embers of the BebeUion, by dispersing the 
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bodies of men who were etili in arms, dircotcd movable columns 
to traverse the Highlands in every directioi), for receiving the 
BubmisfiioQ of siicb as were hiimlded, or exerciBing force on 
those wlm might resist H« arrived at 15<linburgh on the 27th 
of February, wlion the niiigistrates, w)io had not forgot his bold 
march to rescue the city when menaced by 6rig!i<Uer Mac¬ 
intosh, entertained him with maguiticence. From thence ho 
proceeded to London, where he was received with distinction 
by Geoige I. 

And now you are doubtless desirous of knowing with what 
new honours, augiuented power, <>r increased w'ealtb, the King 
of England rewarded the mau whose genius had supplied the 
place of fourfold uua;bcrK, and who had sectired to }iis I^Iujesty 
the crown of one at least of his kingdoms, at a moment when 
it was tottering on his heiul I will answer you in a word. In 
a very short wldle after the conclu.'^ion of tlic war ili^ DuJee 0 / 
Avgylt \Ba4 iUpriml of all his employments. The cause of this 
extraordinary act of court ingratitude must be sought in the 
personal hatred of the Duke of MarU>orougb, in the high spirit 
of the Duke of Argyle, which rendered him a troublesome and 
unmanageable member of a ministerial cabinet, and probably in 
some approbeosion of this great man’s increasing personal influ¬ 
ence in his native country of Scotland, where he was universally 
respected and beloved by many even of the party which he had 
opposed in the field. 

It is imagined, moreover, that the Duke’s disgrace at court 
was, in some degree, connected with a legislative euactment of 
a very doubtful tendency, which was used for the trial of the 
rebel prisoners. W c have already mentioned the criminal pro¬ 
ceedings under which the Preston prisoners suifered. Those 
who had been taken in anus at Sberifimuir and elsewhere in 
Scotland ought, according to the laws both of Scotland ond 
England, to have been tried in the country where the treason 
was committed. But the KugliBli lawyers bad in recollection 
the proceedings in the year 1707, when it was impossible to 
obtain ftom Grand Juries in Scotland the verdict of a true bill, 
on which the prisoners could be sent to trial. The close con¬ 
nection, by friendship and alliance, even of those families which 
were most opposed as Whigs uid Tories, made the victorious 
party in Scotland unwilling to be the means of distressing the 
ranquisbed, and disposed them to afford a loophole for escape, 
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eTen at the expense of strict justice* To obviate the difficulties 
of conviction, which might have been as encouragement to 
future acts of high treason, it was resolved, that the Scottish 
offenders against the treoson^awe should be tried in England, 
though the offcTice had been committed in their own country. 
Tliia was no doubt extremely convenient for the prosecution, 
but it remains a question where such uiuovaUons are to 
stop, when a governnient takas on itself to alter tlie formal 
proceedings of law in order to render the conviction of 
crimiDals more tuny. The Court of Oyer and Terminer sat, 
notwithstanding, at Oarlislo, and might have been held by the 
same parity of reason at tlie Land’s End iu Coniwall, or in the 
isles of Scilly. But there was a studied moderation towards 
the accused, which seemed to intimate that if the prisoners 
abstained from challenging the irregularity of the court, they 
would bo favourably dealt with. Many were set at liberty, and 
tiiough twenty-four were tried and condemned, not one was 
ever brought to execution. It is asserted that the Duke of 
Argylc, as a Scottish mao, and one of the framers of the Union, 
bad in his Majesty’s councils declared against an inuovation 
which seemed to iuiringe upon that measure, and that the 
offence th;is given contributed to the fall of his power at 
court. 

Free pardons were liberally distributed to all who had 
seceded from the Rebellion before its final clase* The High* 
land chiefs and clans were in general forgiven, upon submission, 
and a surrender of the anna of their people. This was with 
the disaffected chiefs a simulated transaction, no anna being 
given up but such as were of no value, while all that were 
serviceable were concealed and carefully preserved. The loyal 
clans, on the other hand, made an absolute Burrender, and were 
afterwards found u^ianned when the Government desired their 
assistance. 

Meantime the principles of Jacobitism continued to ferment 
in the interior of the country, and were inflamed by the numer* 
ous exiles, men of rank and influence, who were ^gitives from 
Britain in consequence of attainder. To check these, and to 
intimidate others, the estat'Cs of the attainted persons were 
declared forfeited to the crown, and vested in trustees, to be 
sold for the benefit of the publia The revenue of the whole, 
though comprising that of about forty families of rank and 
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coQsideratioD; did not amount to £30,000 ^earl^. These for- 
feited estatee were afterwurds purchased from Government b; 
a great mercantile com|>aDy in Lundoii, originaUy instituted 
for Bupplying the city with water by ruieing it from the Thames, 
but which, having f^en under the management of speculative 
persone, its funds, and the facilities vested in it by charter, 
liad been applied to very different purposes. Among others, 
that of purchaaing tlie forfeited estati^s was one of the boldest, 
and, could the company have maintaino<i their credit, would 
liave been one of the most lucrative transactions ever entered 
into. But the immediate return arising from Ibis uumensc 
extent of wood and wildemess, inhabited by tenants who were 
disposed to acknowledge no landlords but the beijs of the ancient 
families, and lying in remote districts where law w;is tram* 
moiled by feudal privileges, and affording little protection to 
the intruders, was quite unequal to meet the interest of the 
debt which that company had meurred. The purchasers were, 
tiierefore, obligi^d to let the land in many cases to friends and 
connections of the forfeited proprietors, tlirough whom the 
exiled owners usually derived the means of 6ul)sifiting in the 
foreign land to which their erroiB and misfortunes liad driven 
them. The affairs of the York Buildings Company, who had 
in this singular manuer become Scottish proi)rietorB to an 
immense extent, afterwards became totally deranged, owing to 
the infidelity and extravagance of thdr managers. Attempts 
were, from time to time, made to sell tbeii Scottish esta^, 
but very mclUcuntly, and at great disadvantage. Men of 
capital showed an unwillingness to purchase the forfeited pro¬ 
perty ; and iu two or three instanoes the dispossessed families 
were able to repurchase them at low rates. But after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the value of this species 
of property began to be better understood, rival purchnsera 
came forward, without being deterred by the scruples which, 
in earlier days, prevented men from bidding against the heirs 
of the oiigiiLal possessor. Every new property as exposed to 
sale brought a higher pric^ aometimee in a tenfold proportion, 
than th<»e which had been at first disposed of, and after more 
than a century of insolvency, the debts of the bankrupt company 
were oomplet^ discharged. 

Before proceeding to lees interesting matter, I must here 
notice two plans originating abroad, which were founded upon 
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aa expectation of again reyiving in Scotland the intestine war 
of 1715. Two years after that buj^r period Baron Oorz, 
minister of Oharles XII. of Sweden, a man whose politics 
were aB chimerical as his mat^teris schemes of conquest, devised 
a coiifeclora (7 for dethroning George L and replacing on the 
throne the heir of the House of Stewart. Bis fiery master 
was burning with indignation at George for having possessed 
himself of thr towns of Bremen and Venlen. Oharles’s ancient 
enemy, the (Jsar Peter, was also disposed to countenaDce the 
scheme, and Cardinal AJheroni, then the all-powerful minister 
of the King of Spain, afforded it his warm support. The plan 
was, tlmt a descent of ten thousand troops should be effected 
in Scotland, under the command of Charles XII. himself, to 
whose redoubted character for courage and determination the 
success of tho enUTprise was to be entrusted. It might be 
amusing to consider the probable consequences which might 
have arisen from the iron-headed Swede placing himself at the 
head of an anoy of Highland enthusiasts, with courage as 
romantic as his own. In following the speculation, it might 
be doubted whether this leader and his troops would be more 
endeared to each other by a congenial audacity of mind, or 
alienated by Charles's habits of despotic authority, which the 
mountaineers would probably have found themselves unable to 
endure. But such a speculatioD woul<l lead us far from our 
proper path. The conspiracy was discovered by the spies of 
the French Government, then in strict alliance with England, 
and all possibility of the proposed scheme being put into 
execution was destroyed by the death of Charles XII. before 
Frederickaball, in 1718. 

But although this undertaking was abandoned, the eater- 
prising Alberoni continued to nourish hopes of being able to 
effect a counter-revolution in Great Britain by the aid of the 
Spanish forces. The Chevalier de St. George was, in 1719, 
invited to Madrid, and received there with the honours due 
to the King of England Six thousand troops, with twelve 
thousand stand of arms, were put on board of ten ships of war, 
and the whole armada was placed under the command of the 
Duke of Ormond But all efforts to assist the unlucky House 
of Stewart were frowned on by fortune and the elements. The 
fleet was encountered by a severe tempest off Cape Finisterre, 
which lasted two days, drove them b^k to Spun, and discon- 
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certed tbeir whole enterpriee. An inconsiderable part of the 
expedition, being two frigates from St. Sebastian, arrived with 
three bnndred men, some arms, ammunition, and money at 
16 th A rii place of destination in the island of Lewis. 

^ * The exiled leaders on board were the Marquis of 
Tullibarcline, the Earl Marischal, and the Earl of Scaforth. 

We have not had occasion to mention Seaforth since he 
B€i)arated from the army of Mar at the same time witli tlie 
Mai'quis of Huntly, in order to oppose the Earl of Sutherland, 
whom the success of Lovat at InvernCBB had again brought 
into the liehl on the part of the Oovemment. Wlien the two 
Jacobite leaders readied their own territories, they found the 
Earl of Sutherland so strong, and the prospects of their owji 
party had assumed so desperate an aspect, that they were 
induced to cuter into an engagement with Sutherland to submit 
themselves to Government. Huntly kept his promise, and 
never again joined the rebels, for wliich submission he received 
a free pardon. But the Eurl of Scafortli ag<un assumed arms 
in his island of Lewis about the end of February 171546. A 
detachment of regular troops was sent against the refractory 
chief, commanded by Colonel Obolroondely, who reduced those 
who were in ariua Seaforth had escaped to France, and from 
thence to Spain, where be had re8i<lcd for some time, and was 
now, in 1719, despatched to his native country, with a view to 
the assistance so powerful a chief could give to the projected 
invasion. 

On his arrival at bis own island of IjcwIs, Seaforth speedily 
raised a few hundred Highlanders, mid crossed over to Kintail, 
with the purpose of giving a new impulst^ to the insurrection. 
Here he made some additions to liis clan levies; but, ere he 
could gatlier any considerable force, General Wightman marched 
against him mth a body of regular troops from Inver ness, aided 
by the Monroes, Koeses, and other loyal or Whig clans of the 
northern Highlands. 

They found Seaforth iu possession of a pass called Strachells, 
near the great valley of Glenshiel A desultory combat took 
place, in which there was much skirmishiDg and sharp^hooting, 
the Spaniards and Seaforth’s men keeping the pass. George 
Munro, younger of Oulcaim, engaged on the side of Government, 
receiv^ during this action a severe wound by which he was 
disabled for the time. As the enemy continued to fire on him. 
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the wounded chief commanded hie servant, who had waited by 
him, to retire, and, leaving him to his fate, to acquaint his 
father and friends that he had died honourably. The poor 
fellow burst into tears, and, asking his master bow he could 
suppose he would forsake him in that condition, he spread him¬ 
self over his body, so as to intercept the balls of the enemy, 
and actually received several wounds designed for his master. 
They were botli rescued from the most imminent peril by a 
sergeant of Culcum’s company, who had sworn an oath on his 
dirk that he would accomplish his chief’s deliverance. 

The batth; wiis but slightly contested; but the advantage 
was on the side of the MucKcnQes, who lost only one man, 
while the Government troojn liad several killed and wounded 
Tlicy were compelled to retreat without dislodging the enemy, 
and to leave their own wounded on the field, many of whom 
the victors are said to have despatched with their dirks. But 
though the MacKcnzies obtained a partial success, it was not 
such as to encourage persoverance in the undertaking, especially 
as their chief, Lonl Seaforth, being badly wounded, could no 
longer direct their enterprise. They determined, therefore, to 
disperse as soon as night fell, the rather that several of their 
allies were not disposed to renew the contest One clan, for 
example, had been lent to Seaforth for the 8 ervi <'0 of the day, 
under the special paction on the part of the chief, that however, 
the battle went, they should return Ivefore next morning—this 
occasional assistance l)eing only regarded in the light of a 
neighbourly accommodation to Lord Seaforth. 

The wounded Earl, with TuUibardiuo and Mariscfaal, escaped 
to the Continent The three liundred Spaniards next day laid 
down their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners. The 
affair of Glenshiel might be called tbc last faint sparkle of the 
Great Rebellion of 1716, which wa.s fortunately extingiushed 
for want of fuel A vague rumour of Earl Marischal’s having 
re-landed, had, however, wellnigh excited a number of the 
most zealous Jacobites once more to take the field, but it was 
contradicted l>efore they adopted so rash a step. 
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ri/tns for the VacififxUvm and TmproveinrM ofths Hi^hla'nd*^ 
Jkeay of Jactihitim-^The PorUoui Afob 

It might well hare been expecte^l, after the fotindations of the 
throne had been eo ahaken by the etorm in 1715, that the 
OoTemment would have lookc(i earnestly into the canscH which 
rendered the Higliland cUoa <¥> damgeroua to the public tran 
quillity, and that some measures would haye been taken fox 
preyenting their ready yalour being abused into the means of 
ruining both tbcmselvca and others. Accordingly, the English 
ministers lost no time in resorting to the more forcible and 
obyious means of military subjugation, which necessarily arc, 
and must be, the most immediate remedy in such a case, though 
far ftom being the most effectual in the long nm. The law for 
disarming the HighlanderB, although in many cases eyaded, 
hod yet been so generally enforced as to occasion general com* 
plaints of robbery by ban<ls of armed men, which the country 
bad no means of resisting. Those complaints were not without 
foundation; but they were greatly exaggerated by Simon 
Fraser, now called Lord Lovat, and others, who were desirous 
to obtain arms for their vassals, that they might serye purposes 
of their own. 

Accordingly, in 1724 a warrant, under the sign manual, was 
granted to Field-Marshal Wade, an officer of sidll and experi¬ 
ence, with instructions narrowly to inspect and report upon the 
state of the Highlands; the best measures for enforcing the 
laws and protecting the defenceless; the modes of communica¬ 
tion which might be opened through the country; and wbateyer 
other remedies might conduce to the quiet of a district so long 
distracted. In 1726 a new sign manual was issued to the 
same officer for the same purpose. In consequence of the 
Marshal’s report, various important measures were taken. The 
clan of the MacEenries bad for years refused to account for the 
rents on Seaforth’s forfeited estate to the collector nominated 
by Qoyemment, and had paid them to a factor appointed 
amongst themselves, who conveyed them openly to the exiled 
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Earl« This state of things was uow Btoppe<l, and the clan 
compelled to submit and give up their arms, the Government 
liberally granting them an indulgence and remission for such 
arrears as they barl transmitted to Seaforth in their obstinate 
fidelity to him. Other clans submitted, and made at least an 
ostensible surrender of their anus, altliough many of the most 
serviceablo wc^re retained by the clans which were hostile to 
Government. An armed vessel was stationed on Lochness to 
command the shores of that extensive lake. Barracks were 
rebuilt in somo places, founded anew in others, and filled with 
regular soldiers. 

Another moasurc of very dubious utility, which had been 
resorted to by King William and <Usused by George 1., was 
now again h^ recourse to. This was tbo establishment of 
independent compaiucs to secure the peace of the Highlands, 
and suppress the gangs of thieves who carried on bo bold a 
trade of depredation. These companies, consisting of High- 
landerB dressed and armed in their own peculiar manner, were 
placed under the command of men well affected to Government, 
or 8U]ipo8ed to be so, and having a great interest in tho High¬ 
lands. It was truly said that such a militia, knowing the 
language and manners of the country, could do more than ten 
times the numl)er of regular troops to put a stop to robbeiy. 
But, on the other hand, it had been found by experience that 
the privates in such corps often, from clanship or other motives, 
connived at the thefts, or compounded for them with the delrn* 
quents. Their officers were accused of imposing upon Govern¬ 
ment by false musters; and above all, the doubtful faith even 
of those chiefr who made the strongest show of affection to 
Government, rendered the re-establisbmeot of Black soldiers, 
as they were called, to distinguish them from the regular troops, 
who wore the red national uniform, a measure of precarious 
policy* It was resorted to, however, and six compant^ were 
raised on this principle. 

Marshal Wade had also the power of receiving submisaion 
and granting protections to outlaws or others exposed to punish¬ 
ment for the late rebellion, and received many them into the 
King’s peace accordingly. He granted, b^des, licenses to 
drovers, foresters, dealers in cattle, and others engaged in sudi 
traffic, empowering them to carry arms for the defence of their 
persons and property. In all his proceedings towards tlie 
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HigbiandcrB, tbcrc may be distinguished a general air of bumau> 
ity and good sense which rendered him a popular character 
even while engaged in executing orders which they looked upon 
with the utmost degree of jealou^ and suspicion. 

The Jacoluto i^avtisans in the meanwhile^ partly by letters 
from abroad, partly by agents of ability who traversed the 
country on purpose, did all in tlicir jiower to thwart and inter¬ 
rupt the measures which were taken to reduce the Highlands 
to a state of jieacciul cultivation. The act for disarmiug the 
body of the peojdc they reprcscnte<l in the most odious colours, 
though, indc^, it is Imrdly possible to ^^gravate the feelings 
of shame and dishonour in which a free people must always 
indulge at being deprived of the means of* s(0f-defence. And 
the practical doctrine was not new Ut them, that if the parties 
concerned could evade this attempt to deprive them of their 
uatural right and lawful property, cither by an elusory sur* 
render, or by such professions as might induce the Qoveruiuent 
to leave them in ;K)8seBsion of their weapons, whether under 
license or as mombei*s of the independent companies, it would 
l>c no dishonour in oppressed men meeting force by craft, and 
eluding the unjust and unreasonable demands which they 
wanted moans openly to resist Much of the quiet obtained by 
Marshal Wade’s measures was apparent only; and while he 
boasts that the Highlanders, instead of going armed with guns, 
swords, dirks, and pistols, now travelled to churches, markets, 
and fairs witii ouly a stuff iu their hands, the veteran General 
WAS ignorant how many tbousund weapons, landed from the 
Spanish frigates in 1719, or otherwise introduced into the 
country, lay in caverns and other places of concealment, ready 
for use when occasion should offer. 

But the gigantic part of Marshal Wade’s task, and that 
which he executed with the most complete success, was the 
establishment of military roads through the rugged and desolate 
regions of the north, ensuring the passage of regular troops 
in a country of which it might have been said, while in its 
natural state, that every mountain was a natural fortress, every 
valley a defensible ims. The roads, as they were termed, 
through the Highlands, bad been hitherto mere tracks, made 
by the feet of iiicn and the cattle which they drove before 
them, interrupted by rocks, morasses, torrent^ and all the 
features of an inaccessible country, where a stranger, even un< 
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opposed^ might have despaired of making his solitary way, but 
where the passage ol a regular body of troops, with chivalry, 
artillery, and l)aggage, was ^together impossible. These rugged 
paths, bv the labours of the soldiers employed under Field * 
Miirahal Wa<le, were, by an extraordinary exertion of skill uud 
labour, converted into excellent roads of great l)rcadth and sound 
fomuttion, which have ever since his time ailbrded a free and 
open communication through all parts of the Scedtish Highlands. 

Two of these highways enter among the hills from the low 
country, the one at Crieff, twenty miles north of Stirling, the 
other at Duukehl, fifteen milca north of Perth. Penetrating 
around the mountains from different quarters, tliese two brmndies 
unite at Habiucardocb. From thcuce a single line leiuls to 
Dalwhiiniio, where it again divides into two. One road runs 
nortb-w«‘8t through Garviemorc, and over the tremendous puss of 
Corryamw^lc, to a new fort raised by Marshal Wade, caUed Fort 
Ai^ustus. The second line extends from Dalnacardoeh north 
to the biirmcks of Ruthven, in Lochaber, and thence to luvorness. 
From that town it proceeds almost dtie westward across the 
island, connecting Port Augustus, above mentioned, with Inver- 
ness, and so proceeding to Fort William, in Lochaber, traversing 
the country inhabited by the Cuinorons, the hlacDonalda of 
Glengarry, and other clans judged to be the worst affected to 
the reigning family. 

It is not to be supposed that the H ighlanders of that period 
saw witlj indifTerence the det'eoaive character of their country 
destroyed, and the dusky wildcmessen, which hod defied the 
approach of the Komaiis, rendered accessible in almost every 
direction to the regular troops of the Government Wo can 
suppose that it affected them as the dismantling of some im- 
pr^gTiable citadel might do the inhabitants of the country which 
it protected, and that the pang which they experienced at seeing 
their glens exposed to a hostile, or at least a stranger force, was 
similar to that which they felt at the resignation of the weapons 
of their fathers. But those feeling and circumstances have 
passed away, and the Highland military roads will continue 
an inestimable advantage to the districts which they traverse, 
although no longer required to check apprehended insurrection, 
and will long exhibit a public monument of skill and patience, 
not unworthy of the ancient Romans. Upon the Roman 
principle, al^, the regular soldiers were employed in this 
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lOrboriouB work, and rcxvjDcUed to the task by eome tiifling 
addition of pay; an experiment which succeeded so well as to 
excite some surprise that public works have not been more 
frequently executed by rimilar weans. 

Other measures of the most laudable charseter were resorted 
to by the Government and their friends, for the improvement 
of the Highlands; but as they wore of a dest^iption not qualified 
to produce ameliorating effect^ save after a length of time, they 
were but carelcflsly urged. They related to the education of 
this wild population, and the care necessary to train the rising 
generation in moral and religious principles; but the Act of 
Parliament framed for this end proved in a great measure in*^ 
effectual. Those exertions, which ought to have been national, 
wore in some degree supplied by the ^cicty for tlic Propagation 
of Obristian Knowledge in the Highlands and Islca, who, by 
founding chapels and schools in different places, did more for 
enlightening the pt'ople of that country than had been achieved 
by any prince who had yet reigned in or over Scotland. 

While Marshal Wade was employed in pacifying the High¬ 
lands, and rendering them accessible to military forces, a sub¬ 
ject of discontent broke out in the Lowlands which threatened 
serious consequences. The Crovemment had now become desir¬ 
ous to make the inrx)me of Scotland a source of revenue to the 
general exchequer, as hitherto it had been found scarcely 
adequate to maintain the public institutions of the kingdom, 
and to pay and support the troops which it was necessary to 
quarter there for the general tranquillity. Now a surplus of 
revenue was desirable, and the Jacobites invidiously reported 
that the immediate object was chiefly to find funds in Scotland 
for defraying an expense of about ten guineas weekly, allowed 
to every N(^b British Member of Parliament for supporting 
the charge of his residence in London. This expense bad been 
hitherto imposed on the general revenue, but now, amd the 
Jacobites, the Scottiah members were made aware by Sir 
Robert Walpole that they were to find, or acquiesce in, some 
mode of ma^ng up this sum out of the Scottish revenue; or, ao' 
cording to a significant phrase, that they must in future lay their 
account with tying up their stockings with their own garters. 

With this view <if rendering the Scottish rev^ue more 
efficient, it was resolved to impose a tax of rixpence per barrel 
on all ale brewed in Scotland, TTpon the appearance of a des* 
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{)€rate resistance to this proposal, the tax was lowered to tiuee- 
])euce per barrel, or one-half of what was originally proposed. 
In this modified propos:il the Scottish nicnibers accjuiesced Yet 
it did not become more popuhir in Scotland; for it went to 
enclianco the rate of a ccjuimodity in daily request, and excited 
by the inilummatory language of those whoso interest it was to 
incense the populace, tlic principal towns in Scotland prepared 
to resist the iia{K>biti<iu at all ha 2 ar<ls. 

Glasgow, eminent for its loyalty in 1715, was now at 
the head of this op)> 08 ition; and on the 23d June 1725, 
when the duty was to be laid on, the general voice of the people 
of that city declared that they would not submit to its payment, 
and piles of stones wore raised against the doors of the breweries 
and malt-houses, with a warning to all exdse officers to keep 
their distance. Ou the appearance of these alarming symptoms, 
two companies of foot, under Captain Busbell, were marched 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow to prevent further disturbances. 
When the soldiers arrived, they found that tbe mob bad taken 
puBsessioD of the guard bouse, and refused them admittance. 
The provost of the city, a timid or treacherous man, prevailed 
on Captain Busbell to send bis men into their quartern without 
occupying tbe guard-house, or any other place proper to serve 
for an alarm-poet or rendezvous. Presently after the rabble, 
becoming more and more violent, directed their fuiy against 
Daniel Campbell of Shawfield, member for the city, and tbe 
Bet of borouglis in which it is included. His mansion, then the 
most elegant in Glasgow, was totally destroyed; and the mob, 
breaking into his cellars, found frebh incitement to their fury 
in the liquors there contained All this was done without 
opposition, although Captain Busbell ofle^ the assistance of 
hia soldiers to keep the peace. 

Next day the provost ventured to break open the guard-room 
door, and the soldiers were directed to i^epair thither. One or 
two rioters were also apprehended. Upon these symptoms of 
reviving authority an a!:uin was beat by the mob, who assembled 
in a more numerous and formidable body than ever, and sur¬ 
rounding Busbell’s two companies, loaded them with abuse, 


maltreated them with stones, and compelled them at lost to 
fire, when nine men were l^ed and many wounded. The 
rioters, undismayed, rung tbe alarm bell, broke into the town 
magazine of arms, seized all the muskets they could find, and 
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continued the attack on the soldiers. Oaptain Bushell^ by the 
command, and at the. entreaty of the provost, now commenced 
a retreat to Dumbarton Castle, insulted and ptumied by the 
mob a third part of the way. 

In the natufiil resentment excited by this fijrmiihible insur- 
rectiun, the Lord Advocate for the time (the celebrated Duncan 
Forbes) advanced to Glasgow at the head of a considerable 
army of horse, foot, and artillery. Many threats were thrown 
out against the rioters, and the magistrates were severely 
censured for a gross breach of duty. But the cool s:tgaeity 
the Lord Advocate anticit)atod tho difficulty which, in the 
infianied state of the jmblic mind, be was likely to ex])cricnce 
in procuring a veniict again'.i nueb offenders as he might bring 
to trial. So that tho affair imssed away with less noise than 
might have been expected, it having been ascertained that tho 
riot hml no politick tendency; and though inflamed by the 
leading Jacobites, was begun and carried on by the people of 
Glasgow solely on the principle of a resolution to drink their 
twopenny ale untaxed. 

The metropolis of Scotland took this excise tax more coolly 
than the iobabitants of Glasgow, for though greatly averse to 
tho exaction, they only opposed it by a sort of v%$ inerticB, the 
principal brewers threatening to resign their trade, aD<l, if the 
impost was continued, to brew no more }ile for the supply of 
the public. The Lords of the Court of SesBion declarod by an 
Act of Sederunt, that the brewers had no right to withdraw 
themselves from their occupation; and when the brewers, in 
reply, attempted to show that they could not be legally 
compelled to follow their trad^ after it had been rendoi^ a 
losing one, the court appointed their petition to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, assuring them they would 
be allowed no alternative between the exercise of their trade or 
imprisonment. Finally, four of the recusants were actually 
thrown into jail, which greatly shook the flrmneBs qf these 
refractory fermentatora; and at length, reflecting that the 
ultimate loss must fall not on them but on the public, they 
returned to tho ordinary exercise of their trade, and quietly 
paid the duties imposed on their liquor. 

Tho Union bavii^ now begun in some degree to produce 
beneficial effects, the Jacobite party were gradu^y losing much 
of the influence over the public mind which bad arisen out of 
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the gocenU prejiidiroa against that inea.siin', and the natural 
disgust at the man nor in which it was carried on anti concluded. 
Accordingly, the next narrative of a Idstorical character which 
occurs as proper to toll you is uuiuinglcd with politics of Whig 
and Tory, and must be simply r^urdod ns a strong and 
powerful display of the cool, stem, and resolved inauner in 
which the Scottish, even of the lower classes, can concert and 
execute a vindictive purpose. 

The coast of Fife, full of little boroughs and petty seaports, 
was, of course, much frequented by smi^glers, men constantly 
engaged in disputes with the excise ofllcers, which wore Bome* 
times attendc<l with violence. Wilson and Robertson, two 
[icrsons of inferior rank, but rather distinguished in the contra* 
baud trade, had sustained great Ions by a seizure of smuggled 
goods. The step from Ulicit trailing to positive robbery is not 
a long one. The two men robbed the collector, to iudotonify 
thcinselves from the effects of the seizure.^ They were tried 
before the Court of Justiciaiy, and condemned to death. 

While the two criminals were lying under sentence in the 
tolbootb of Edinburgh, two horse-stcalcrs, named HatcUffe and 
Stewart, were conEned in the room immediately above where 
they lay. These last having opened a communication with 
their unfortunate companious by boring a large hole in the 
floor of their apartment, about two o^clock in tbe morning 
hauh^i them up; this done, they commenced by means of 
spring saws and other instnimenta, with which they bad 
provided themselves, to cut through the thick iron bars that 
secured a window on the inside, and afterwards the cross* 

^ “ Wilson, with two of bis Msociates, eutemt tbe coUectorV apartment, 
while Robertson, the fourth, kept wakb at the door, with & dra^n) 
cutlass in bis band. Tbe officer of tbe Customs, concoivin^ his life in 
dsiLgcr, escaped out of bis bedroom window, aud fled in bis shirt, so that 
the planderors, with much ease, powesaed themselves of about two 
bundreil pounds of public money. This robbery was conuuitted in a very 
audacious manner, for several {wreona were ]iasR$Dg in the street at the 
time. But RoberUnn, representing the ooise they beard ns a dispute or 
fraj betwixt the collector and the people of the house, the worthy citixens 
of Pittenweem felt themselves no way called on to interfere in bell a If of 
the obnoxious revenue officer; so, satisfying themselves with this very 
superficial account of the matter, like the Levlte in the parable they 
passed on tbe opposite elde of tbe way. An alarm was at length given, 
military were called in, tbe depredators were pursued, tbe hocdyrecoveiled, 
and WUson and Robertson tried and condemned to death, cbJsfiy on tbs 
•vidence of an accomplice,*'-*- Mid-LotAiaru 
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gratings on tbo out. One party sung pealms, to drown the 
noise, while the others were sawing. Having opened what they 
supposed a BudideDt aperturo, one of the horse-stealers was let 
down in safety, and the others might have escaped but for the 
obstinacy of Wilson* This man, of a bulky person, insisted on 
making the next essay of the breach which had been ac* 
complislied, and having stuck (tist between the bars, was unable 
either to get through or to return back. Discovery was the 
consequence, and precautions were taken against any repetition 
of such attomi)ts to escape. Wilson reflected bitterly on him¬ 
self for not having permitted his comrade to make the first 
trial, to whom, as being light and slender, the bars would have 
been no obstacle. Ho resolved, with a spirit worthy of a better 
man, to atone to his companion, at all risks, for the iujury he 
had done him. 

At this time it wa^ the custom in Edinburgh for criminals 
under sentence of death to be carried, under a suitable guard, 
to bear divine service, on tbo Sabbath before tlie execution, in 
a church adjacent to the jirison. Wilson and Ko1)ertBon were 
brought thither accordingly, under the custody of four soldiers 
of the city-guard. Wilson, who was a very strong man, 
suddenly seized a soldier with each hand, and calling to his 
comrade to fly for his life, detained a third by grappling his 
collar with bis teeth. Robertson shook himself clear of the 
fourth, and making his escape over the pews of the church, was 
no more heard of in EdinburglL The common people, to whose 
comprebeusion the original crime for which the men were 
condemned had nothing very abhorrent in it, were struck with 
the generosity and self-devotion that this last action evinced, 
and took such an interest in Wilson’s fate that it was generally 
rumoured there would be an attempt to rescue him at the place 
of execution. To prevent, as was their duty, any riotous plan 
of this kind, the magistrates ordered a party of the guard of the 
city, a sort of marechausw or gensdarvus^ armed and trained as 
soldiers, to protect the execution. 

The captain of the parfy was the celebrated John Porteous, 
whose name will long be remembered in Scotland. This man, 
whose father was a burgees and citizen of Edinburgh, bad 
himself been bred in the regular army, which recommended 
him to the ma^trates, when in the year 1716 they were 
desirous to give their dvic guard something of a more effective 
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military character. As an active ]K>lice officer Porteous was 
ncce6S^mly often in collicion witlj the rabble of the city, and 
being etriet, and even severe tu the manner in which he 
repressed and c)iaatls<^d petty nuts and delinquencies, he was, 
as is usual unth ])er 80 DS of his calllug, extremely unpopulai* 
and odious to the rabble. They also accused him of abusing 
Die authority re]>oscd in him to protect the extravagancies of 
the rich and powerful, while he was inexorable in punishing 
the license of the {>oor. Porteous hod, l>esidcs, a good deal of 
the pride of his profession, and set^ms to have 1)oen determined 
to show that the corps he couimaiuled was adequate, without 
assistance, to dis])e] any commotion in the city of Edinburgh. 
For this reason, he ftiU8ideri*d it nttlicr as an affront that the 
magistrates, on occasion of Wilson^s execution, had ordered 
Moyle’s i*egimcnt to be drawn up in the suburbs to enforce 
order, should the city-guard be unable to maintiun it It U 
probable from what followed that the men commanded by 
Porteous shared their leader’s jealousy of the regular troops, 
and bis dislike to the populace, with whom in the execution of 
their duty they were often engaged in hostilities. 

The execution of Wilson, on the 14tb of April 1736, took 
place in the usual manner without any actuid or menaced 
interruption. The criminal, according to his sentence, was 
hanged to the death, and it was not till the corpse was cut 
down that the mob, according to their coinoion practice, began 
to insult and abuse the executioner, i>cltmg him with stones, 
many of which were also thrown at the soldiers. At former 
elocution 6 it had been the custom for the dty-guard to endure 
such insults with laudable patience, but on this occasion they 
were in such a state of irritation that they forgot their usual 
moderation, and repaid the pelting of the mob by pouring 
amongst them a fire of musketry, killing and wounding many 
persons. In their retreat also to the guard-house, as the rabble 
pressed on them with furious exccratioDs, some Bohilers in the 
rear of the march again faced round and renewed the fire* In 
consequence of this unauthorised and unnecessary violence, 
and to satisfy the community of Edinburgh for the blood 
which had been rashly shed, the magistrates were inclined to 
have taken Porteous to trial under the Lord Provost’s authority 
es High Sheriff within the cify. Being advised, however, by 
the lavyerB whom they consult, that such proceeding would, 
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be subject to challenge, Portooua wiia brought to trial for 
murder before the Uigh Court of Juatidary. Ho deoied that 
he ever gave command to fire, suid it waa proved that the fusoo 
which ])o biiiiBelf carried haii never been discharged. Ou the 
other hand, in the perplexe«l and contradictory eddenoe which 
was obtained, where so inaiiy persoDs witnessed the same events 
from different positions, and perhaps with different feelings, 
there were witncsscss who said they a*\w Portcous take a 
musket from one of his men and firo it directly at the crowd. 
A jury of incensed citizens took the worst view of the case, 
and found the prisoner guilty of murder. At this timi' King 
George II. was on the Continent, and the regency was chiefly 
in the bands of Queen Ocoline, a woman of vciy considerable 
talent, aud naturally disposed to be tenacious of the crown's 
rights. It at^pcared to her M.'gwty and hor advisers that 
though the actiou of Porteous and his soldiers was certainly 
rash and unwarranted, yet that, considering the purpose by 
which it was dictated, it must fall considerably short of the 
guUt of murder. Captain Porteous, in the discharge of a duty 
imposed on him by legal authority, bod unquceiionably been 
assaulted without provocation on hk part, and had therefore a 
right to defend himself; and if there were excess in the means 
he had recourse to, yet a line of conduct originating in self* 
defence cannot be extended into murder, though it might 
amouut to homicide. Moved by these considerations, the 
Rsgenoy granted a reprieve of Porteous's sentence, prelimiuary 
to his obtaining a pardon, which might perhaps have been 
clogged with some conditions. 

When the news of the reprieve reached Hdinburgh, they 
were received with gloomy and general indignation. The 
lives which had been taken in the affray were not those of 
persons of the meanest rank, for the soldiers, of whom many, 
with natural humanity, desired to fire over the heads of the 
rioters, had, by so doing, occasioned additional misfortune, 
several of the balls taking effect in windows which were 
crowded with spectators, and killing some persons of good 
condition. A great number, therefore, of all ranks were desirous 
that Porteous should atone with his own life for the blood which 
had been so rashly spilt by those under his command. A 
general feeling seemed to arise, unfavourable to the unhappy 
criminal, and public threats were cast out, though the preciae 
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bouree could not be that the reprieve iUelf Rhould not 

save Porteous froui the vcngeancu of the citizens of Edinburgh. 

The 7th day of September, the day previous to that appointed 
for hifl execution, had now arrived, and Porteuiw, rontideut of 
bis speedy deliveruoce from jiul, liad given au entertai lament to 
a party of friends, whom be fcasteil within the tolbootli, when 
the festivity was strangely ioterrupted. Edinburgh was then 
surrounded by a wall on the east and south sides; on the west 
it was defended by the castle, on the north by a lake cuUod tho 
North Loch. The gaUs w'ere legularly closed in the evening 
and guctrded. It was about the hour of shutting the ports, as 
they were colled, when a disorderly assemblage began to take 
place in the suburb called Portsburgh, a quarter which has been 
always the residence of labourers and persons generally of 
inferior rank. The rabble continued to gather to a head, and, 
to augment their numbers, beat a drum which they had taken 
from tho man who cxercis^ the function of drummer to the 
suburb. Finding themselves strong enough to commence their 
oporatioDs, they seized on the West Port, nailed and barricaded 
it. Then going along the Oowgate and gaining the High Street 
by the numerous lance which run between these two principal 
streets of the Old Town, they secured tho Cowgate Fort and 
that of the Netherbow, and thus, except on the side of the 
castle, entirely separated the city from such mUitary forces os 
were quartered in the suburbs. The next object of the mob 
was to attack the city-guio'd, a few of whom were upon duty as 
usml. These the rioters stripped of their arms, and dismissed 
from their rendezvous, but without otherwise maltreating them, 
tho\igh tho agents of the injury of which they complained. The 
various halberds, Lochaber azea,^ muskets, and other weapons, 
which they fouud in the guard-house, served to arm the 
rioteiB, a large body of whom now bent their way to tho door 
of the jail, while another body, with considerable regularity, 
drew up across the fh>nt of the Luckenbooths. The magistrates, 
with such force as they could collect, made an effort to disperse 
the multitude. They were strenuoasly repulsed, but with 
DO more violence than was nceesaary to show that, while the 


^ A long pole, aamcly, with so axe si the extremity, and s hook st 
the back of the hatchet. The hook wsa to enable tlie bearer of the Loch* 
sber sxe to eosle s gateway by grappling the top of the door, and swinging 
himirelf np by the staff of his weapon .’*—NoUf Swri qf Mid-Lothiaiu 
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populace were tiim in their purpose, they locauk to accomplish 
it with aa little injury ea possible to any one, eK^ptiug their 
destined victim. There might have been bome interruption 
of their undertaling had the soldictB of Moyle's rc^ment 
made their way into the town from the Canoogato, whei’c they 
were quartered, or had tlje garrison debcendod from the castle. 
But neither Colonel Moyle nor the govemor of the castle 
chose to interfere on their own responsibility, and no one 
dared to cany a writton warrant to them on the part of the 
magistrates.^ 

In the meantime the multitude demanded that Porteoua 
should be dcUvcrc<l uji to them; and as they were refused ad- 
mittance to the jail they prepared to burst oi>cn the doors. The 
outer gate, as was neeGSs:u 7 to serve the purpose, was of such 
uncommon strength as to reeist the united efforts of the rioters, 
though they employed sledge hammers ami iron crows to force 
it open. Fire was at length called for, and a large bonfire, 
maintained with tar-barrcIs and such remly combustibles, soon 
burnt a bole in the door, through which the jailer flung the 
keys. This gave the rioters free entrance. Without troubling 
themselves about the frte of the other criminals, who naturally 
took the opportunity of escaping, the rioters or their leaders 
went in search of Porteoua. They found him cone^ealed in the 
chimney of his apartment, which he was prevented from ascend¬ 
ing by a grating that ran across the vent, as is usual in such 
edifices. The rioters dragged their victim out of his conceal¬ 
ment, and commanded him to prepare to undergo the death he 
had deserved; nor did they pay the least attention either to 
bis prayers for mercy or to the offers by which he endeavoured 
to purchase his life. Yet, amid all their obduracy of vengeance, 
there was little tumult, and no more violence than was insepar- 

^ Mr. Lindsay, member of ParliameDt for the city, volunteered the 
perilous task of carrying a verbal message from the Lord Provost to 
Colooel Moylo, the commander of the re^ment lying in the Oanongate, 
requestiDg ilm to force the Netherbow port, and enter the city to put 
down the tumult But Mr. Lmdsay declined to charge himself with any 
written order, which, if found on persou by an enraged mob, might 
have cost him bis life; and the itsae of the application was, that Colonel 
Moyle, having no writieu requisition fit>m the civil authorities, and having 
the fate of Porteous before eyes as an example of the severe construo- 
tion put by a jury on the proceedmgs of militai^ msn acting on their own 
responsibility, de^sd to eneount^tbe risk to which the l^vost’s verbal 
eocnmunication invited \daL^-—Heart ef Mid-Loihian, 
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able from the action which they meditated. Porteoua was 
permitted to entrust what money or papers ho had with him 
to a friend, for the behoof of his family. One of the rioters, a 
grave and respectable looking man, undertook, in the capacity 
of a clergyman, to give him ghostly consolation suited to his 
circumstances, as one who had not many minutes to live. He 
was conduct'd from the tollKKith to the Grassmarket, which, 
l>oth os being the usual place of execution and the scene where 
their victim had fired, or caused his soldiers to fire, on the 
citizens, was selected as the jdaco of putiisfaiuent They 
marched in a sort of procession, guarded by a band of the 
rioters, misnellancouHly armed with muskets, battle-axes, etc., 
which were taken front the guard-house, while others carried 
links or ilaiubeaus. Porteous was in the midst of them, and 
as he n^fused to walk, be was carried by two of the rioters on 
what is in Scotland called the King’s cushion, by which two 
persons alternately grasping each others wrists, form a kind of 
seat on the bocks of their hands, upon which a third may be 
placed. They were so cool as to halt when one of the slippers 
dropped from his foc^t, till it m'os picked up, and replaced.^ 

The citizens of the better class looked from their windows 
on this extraordinary scene, but terrified beyond the power of 
interference, if they bad possessed the will In descending the 
West Bow, which leads to the place of execution, the riotera, 
or conspirators—a term, perhaps, more suited to men of their 
character—provided themselves with a coil of ropes, by break¬ 
ing into the booth of a dealer in such articles, and left at the 
same time a guinea to pay for it; a precaution which would 
hardly have occurred to men of the lowest class, of which in 
extem«il appearance tim mob seemed to consist A cry was 
next raised for the g^Ulows, in order that Porteous might die 
according to all the ceremony of the law. But as this instru¬ 
ment of punishment was kept in a distant part of the town, 
BO that time must be lost in procuring it, they proceeded to 
hang the unfortunate man over a dyeris pole, as near to the 
place of execution as posable. The poor man’s efTorts to save 
himself only added to his tortures; for as he tried to keep hold 

^ **Tbis little incideot, obaraeioriAtie of tlie extreme compoatire of this 
extraordinary mob, waa witnoMed by a Udy who, disturbed like others 
from her alniubera, had gone to the window. It was told to the sutbot 
by the lady’s daughter/ Beart of Mid-lMhia/h. 
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of the beam to lie was imspeiuled, they struck liis hands 

with guns and Lochaber axes, to make him quit his hold, so 
that he suffered more thau usual in the struggle wliich dis- 
mifisod him from life. 

When PorteouR was datui the rioters dispeiscd, withdrawing 
without noise or disturbance all the outposts which they hi\d 
occupied for preventing intemiption, and leaving tlic city so 
quiet, that had It not been for the relics of the iire which Liul 
l^ea applied to the jail door; the arms which lay scjiittcrcd in 
disorder on the stiTct, as the rioters bad flung them down; 
and the dead body of Poiteoiis, which remaiued suspended in 
the pla/:e where he died ; there was no visible symptom of so 
violent un explosicMi of popular fury having taken |>la(^. 

The OovcrniDont, highly offeudi^ at sui:b a daring contempt 
of authority, imposed on the crown ctmnsel the task of prose¬ 
cuting the discovery of the rioters with the utmost care. The 
report of Mr, Charles hirskinc, then 8oIi<;itor-gencrnl, is uow 
before me,^ and bears witness to his exertions in tracing the 
reports, which were numerous, in assigning to various persona 
particular shares in this nocturnal outrage. All of them, 
however, when examined, proved totally grouiKUess, and it 
was evident that they had been either wilful fldsehoods, sent 
abroad to deceive and mislead the investigators, or at least idle 
and un authenticated rumours which arise out of such commo¬ 
tions, like bubbles on broken and distracted waters. A reward 
of two hundred pounds was offered by Oovcnimcut for the 
discovery of any person concerned in the riot, but without 
success. 

Only a single person was proved to have been present at the 
znob, and the circumstances in wiiich he stood placed him out 
of the reach of punishment. He was footman to a lady of 
rank, and a creature of weak inteUecU. Being sent into 
Edinburgh on a message by his mistress, he had drunk so much 
liquor as to deprive him of all capacity whatever, and in this 
state mixed with the mob, some of whom put a halberd in his 
hand. But the witsossce who proved this apparent accession 
to the mob, proved also that the accused could not stand without 
the support of the rioters, and was totally incapable of knowing 
for what ptupose they were assembled, and consequently of 
approving of or aiding their guilt He was acquitted accord- 

* Oiren in Note D. to the ffmri Mid-LoMan, 
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iogly, to the etill further dissati^fuctiou of the Ministry, unci of 
Qtieen Caroline, who cooBidcred the commotion, and the im* 
punity with which it was followed, as an insult to her personal 
authority.^ 

A bill was prepared and brought into Parliament for the 
punishment of the city of Edinburgh, in a very > indictive 
spirit, proposing to al>oUAh the city charter, deiuolisli the city 
walls, take away the town guard,^ and declare the Provost in¬ 
capable of hohliug any ofhcc of public trust A long investi¬ 
gation li>ok place on the o(tcasion, in which many persons were 
examiucil at the l>ar of the IToiimo of Lonls, without thi'owing 
the least light ou the eubjc<^t of the Portcous Mob, or the 
cluiractor of the jX'Tsons by whom it was conducted. I'hc penal 
conclusions of the bill wore strenuously combated by the Duke 
of Argyle, Duncan Por1)C8, and others, who rc})re8ented the 
injustice of punishing witli dishonour the capita) of Scotland 
for the insoleuce of a lawless mob, which, taking advantage of 
a moment of bccurity, had committed a great breach of the 
|K^ace, attonded with a cruel murder. As men’s minds coolod, 
the obnoxious clauses were dropped out of the bill, and at 
length its penal consequonoee were restricted to a fine of 
£2000 sterling on the city, to be i»aid for the use of Captain 
Porteous’s widow. This person, having received other favours 
from the town, accepted of £1500 in full of the fmc; and so 
ended the atfair, so far us the <dty of Edinburgh was concerned. 

But, as if some fatality had attended the subject, a clause 
was thrown in, compelling the ministers of the Scottish Church 
to read a proclamation from the pulpit, once every month 
during the si>ace of a whole year, ogling on the congregation 
to do all in their power for diacovering and bringing to justice 
the murderers of Captain Portcous, or any of them, and 
noticing the reward which Government had promised to such 
as should bring the malefactors to conviction. Many of the 

^ ii etih recorded in popular trsdltioii that her in the 

height of her diapltsssure, told the celebrated John, Duke of Aigyle, 
that sooner than Habmit to such an insult (tbe execuUon of Porteous^ 
she would make Scotland a hunting-field.—*1 d that case, Madam/ 
answered that high-spirited nobleman, adih a profound bow, 'I will take 
leave of your Majesty, aud go down to roy own country to get my hounds 
ready.' The import of the reply had more than met tbe ear/'^fAs 
Heart tif Mid-LUhian^ 

^ Tliis ancient corps was disbanded tn 1817. 
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Scottish clergy resented this imjmsition, ns indecorously render¬ 
ing the pulpit a veldcle for a hue and cry, ^ud still more as an 
attempt, on the |)art of the state, to interfere with the spiritual 
authorities of the kirk, which antounted, in their opinion, to 
an Erastian heresy. Neither was it held to he matter of in¬ 
difference that, in reading the proclamation of the Legislature, 
the clergymen were compelled to describe the bishops as the 
Lords Spiritual in Parliament assembled an epithet seem- 
ingly ackiKiwle<lgIng the legality and the rank of an order 
.iiaavowed by all true Calyinists. The dispute was the more 
violent as it was immediately subsequent to a schism in the 
church, on the fruitful subject of patronage, which had divided 
from the communion of the Established Church of Scotland 
that large (dass of dissenters generally called Sccedcrs. Much 
ill blood was excited, and great dissensions took place l)etwixt 
those clergymen who did, and those who did not, read the 
proclamation. This controversy, like others, had its hour, 
during which little elec was spoken of, until in due time the 
subject was worn threadl)arc and forgotten. 

The origin of the Porteous Mob continued long to exercise 
the curiosity of those by whom the event was remembered, 
and from the extraordinary mixtnre of prudence and audacity 
with which the purpose of the multitude had been conceived 
and executed, as well as the impenetrable secrecy wit!) which 
the enterprise was carried through, the public were much 
inclined to suspect that there had been among its actors men 
of rank and character, far superior to that belonging to the 
multitude who were the ostensible agents. Broken and iini>erfect 
stories were told of men in the disguise of women and of common 
artisans, whose manner betrayed a sex and manners different 
from what their garb announced. Others laughed at these as 
unauthorised exaggerations, and contended that no class were 
BO Ukely to frame or execute the plan for the murder of the 
police officer as the populace to whom his official proceedings 
bad rendered him ohnozious, and that the secrecy so wonder* 
fully preserved on the occasion arose out of the constancy and 
fidelity which the Scottish people observe towards each other 
when engaged in a common cause. Nothing is, or probably 
ever will be, known with certainty on the subject; but it ia 
understood that several young men left Scotland in apprehen¬ 
sion of the strict scrutiny which was made into that night’s 
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proo^iogs; and Ui joiur graiulfather’s younger days the 
Toice of fame pointed out individualA, who, long ab&eut (toxr 
their country, had returned from the Eaat and West ludi^ 
in improved circumstanced, as persons who had fied abroad 
on account of the Porteous Mob. One story of the origin 
of the conspiracy was stated to me with so much autho¬ 
rity, and seemed in itself so simple and satisfactory, that 
although the degree of proof, upon investigatioo, fell far short 
of what was necessary as full evidence, 1 cannot help con* 
sidering it as tbc most probable account of the mysterious affair. 
A man, who long boie aii cjcttellent ebanutter, and 611ed a 
place of some trust as forester aud carpenter to a gentleman 
of fortune in Fife, w«as aliirmod to have made a confession on 
his deatb’bed that he bad been not only one of the actors in 
the hanging of Porteous, but one of the secret few by whom 
the deed was schemed and set on foot. Twelve persons of the 
village of Pathdie^ul—so this mau’s narrative was said to pro¬ 
ceed—resolved that Porteous should die, to atone for the life 
of Wilson, with whom many of them had been connected by 
the tiee of iriendship and joint adventure in illicit trade, and 
for the death of thoso shot at the eiecution. This vengeful 
band crossed the Forth by different ferries, and met together 
at a solitary place near the city, where they distributed the 
party which were to act in tho bnsinesB which they had in 
hand; and giving a beginnmg to the enterprise, soon saw it 
undertaken by the populace of the city, whose minds were 
precisely in that state of imtability which disposed them to 
follow the example of a few desperate mem According to 
this account, most of the original devisers of the scheme iled to 
foreign paiis, the surprise of the usual authorities having occa¬ 
sioned some days to pass over ere the investigations of the 
affair were commenced. On making inquiry of the surviving 
family of this old man, they were found disposed to treat the 
rumoured confession as a detioii, and to allege that although 
he was of an age which seemed to support the story, and had 
gone abroad shortly after the Porteous Mob, yet be had never 
acknowledged any accession to it, but, on the contrary, main- 
tmned his innocence when taxed, as he sometimes was, with 
having a concern in tho affair. The report, however, though 
probably untrue in many of its circumstances, yet seems to 
give a veiy probable account of the origin of the riot in the 

62 
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viDdictiTe piirpose of a few resolute men, whose example was 
quickly followed by the multitude, already in a state of mind 
to catch fire from the sli^^htcst spark. 

This extraordinary and mysterious outrage seems to be the 
only cimunstiince which can be intcrc.‘<tiDg to you, as exclu¬ 
sively belonging to tlie history of Scotland, betwixt the years 
immediately fiucroecling the civil war of 1715 and those pre 
ceding tho Inst explosion of Ja<x)bitism in that country in 
1745^46. 


CBArTKR LXXV 

SiaU q/ ^^coilaiid prior U the last aiteinpt of Ou Sfe^yitari 

tivn of Prinet Charles to try his foriwu in Scotland ••he Embarks-- 
and lAinds at Moidart.—VoTP^ Personal Appearance and Demean- 
our of Prince Charles 

1736-1745 

Aftku the temporary subjection of the Highlands in 1720, 
and the years immediately succeeding, had been in appearance 
completed by the establishment of garrisons, the formation of 
military roads, and the general submission of tiie Highland 
clans who were most opposed to Oovernment, Scotland en¬ 
joyed a certain degree of internal re)) 08 e, if not of prosperity. 
To estimate the nature of this calm, we m\i3t look at the state 
of the country in two points of view, as it concerned the High¬ 
lands and the Lowlands. 

In the Lowlands a superior degree of improveinent began tn 
take place, by the genei^ influence of civilisation rather than 
by the effect of any specific legislative eitactment. The ancient 
laws, which rested the administration of justice in the aristo¬ 
cracy, continued to be a cause of poverty amongst the tenantry 
of the country. Every gentleman of considerable estate pos¬ 
sessed the power of a baron, or lord of regality, and by means 
of a deputy, who was usually his factor or land-steward, exer¬ 
cised the power of dispensing justice, both civil and criminal, 
to those in his neighbourhood. In the most ordinary class of 
lawsuits one party was thus constituted tlic judge in his own 
ca\ise ; for in all cases betwixt landlord and tenant, the ques¬ 
tions were decided in the court of the baron, where the land¬ 
lord, by means of an obsequious deputy, in fact possessed the 
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judicial power. The nature of the engagements between the 
proprietor and tlie nultiTator of the ground rendered the eitua- 
tioD of the latter one of great hardship. The tenants usually 
held their farm.^ from year to year, and, from the gencr^ 
poverty of the country, could pay Vnit little rent in money. The 
landlords, who were usually struggling to educate their children 
and set them out in the world, wore also necessitous, and 
pursued indirect expedients for stibjecting the tenants in ser¬ 
vices of a nature which had a marked connection with the old 
slavish feudal tenures. Thus tlie tenant was bound to grind 
his meal at the baron’s mill, and to pay certain heavy duties 
for the operation, though be could have had it ground more 
conveniently an<l cheaply clsewbere. In some instances he 
WHS also obliged to frequent the brewery of his landlord. In 
almost every case he was compelled to discharge certain ser* 
vices, of driving coals, casting peats,^ or similar domestic 
labour, for the projrietor. In tljis manner tlio tenant was 
often called tipon to perform the field work of the laird when 
that of his own farm was in arreaTi and deprived of that free- 
dom of employing his powers of labour to the best possible 
account which is the very soul of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, tboogli the Scottish lairds had the means of 
oppression in their hands, a judicious perception of their own 
interest prevented many, and doubtless a sense of justice 
warned others, from abusing those rights to the inj^iry of their 
people. The custom, too, of giving farms in lease to younger 
sons or other near relative tended to maintain the fannera 
above the rank of mere peasantry, into which they must have 
otherwise sunk ; and as the Scottish landholders of those days 
lived economically and upon terms of kindness with their 
tenants there were fewer instances of oppression or ill-usage 
than might have been expected from a Bystem winch was radi¬ 
cally bad, and which, if the proprietors had been more rapaci¬ 
ous, and the estates committed bi the management of a mere 
factor or middle-man who was to make the most of them, 
must have led to a degre^r of distress which never appears to 
have taken place in Scotland. Both parties were in general 
poor, but they united their efforts to bear their indigence with 
patience. 

The younger sons of gentlemen usually went abroad in some 

^ Digging pests for fneh 
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Ime of life in which thej might speedily obtain wealth, or at 
least the meaiiB of subsistence. The colonies afforded oppor¬ 
tunities of advancement to many; others sought fortune in 
England} where the calmer and more providcTit character of the 
natioD, joined with the ready assistance which each Scotsman 
who attained prosperity extended to those who were struggling 
for it, very often led to succcak. The elder sons of the Scottish 
landholders were generally, like those of France, devoted to the 
law or to the sword, bo that in one way or other they might 
add some means of increase to the family estates. Commerce 
was advancing by gradual steps. The colonial trade had opened 
slow but increasing sources of exertion to Glasgow, which is 
80 conveniently situated for the trade with North America, of 
which that enterprising town early acquired a respectable 
portion* 

The Church of Scotland still afforded a respectable asylum 
for such as were dispoee<l to tom their thoughts towards it. 
It could, indeed, in no shape afford wealth, but it gave stiili- 
cieney for the mcKlerate wants of a useful clergyman, and a 
degree of influence over the minds of men which, to a generous 
spirit, is more valuable than opulence. The respectability of 
the situation and its importance in society reconoiled the 
clergyman to its poverty, an evil little felt where few could be 
termed rich. 

Learning was not eo accurately cultivated as in the sister 
country. But- although it was rare to find a Scottish gentle’ 
man, even when a divine or lawyer, thoroughly grounded in 
claBsical lore, it was still more uncommon to And men in the 
higher ranks who did not possess a gezieral tincture of letters, 
or, thanks to their spten) of parochial education, individuals 
even in the lowest classes without the knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. A certain degree of pc<]antry, indeed, 
was considered as a characteristic of the nation, and the limited 
scholarship which it argued proved eminently useful to Scots¬ 
men, who, going abroad, or to England, which they considered 
as a foreign coxmtiy, mixed in the strviggle for success witli the 
advantage of superior Information over those of the same class 
elsewhere. Thomson, M^et, an<l others engaged in the pur- 
Buits of literature, were content to receive their reward from 
the sister country; and if we except the Poems of Allan 
Bamsay, praieed by his countiymen, but neither relished nor 
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uuderstood by iSoutli KritonK, tlie Scots made little figure in 
compodition compared to the ])eriod of Gawiu Duuglus and 
Dunbar. Upon the whole^ the situation of Scolluiul duiing the 
early pujl of tlie eighteenth eeiitury was liko that of a newly 
transplantod forest-licc, stioug enough to maintain itself in its 
new situation, but too much influenced by the recent Tiolence 
of the (diange of position to develop with freedom its prin- 
ciples of growth or increase. 

The principal cause which rendered Scotland stationary in 
its advance tow^ards improvement was the malevolent influence 
of [xtlitical party, ^'o ciforts seem to have been made to heal 
the rankling w-ounds which the civil war of 1715 had left 
behind it. The ]iartj in favour failed not, as is always the 
case, to repn*s(mt thobo who were excluded from it as the most 
dangerous cjicmics of the Kiug on the throne and the constitu* 
tion by w'hich he reigned; and those who were branded as 
Jacobites were coufiniiod in their opinions by flndiug themselves 
shut out from all prosi)ect of countenance and official employ¬ 
ment. Almost all beneficial situations were barred against 
those who were suspected of harbouhDg such sentunents by the 
necessity imposed on them not only of taking oaths to the 
established government, but also such as expressly denounced 
and condemned the political opinions of those who differed from 
it. Men of high spirit and honourable f<M^liugs were averse to 
take oaths by which they were required openly to stigmatise 
and disown the opinions of their fathers and nearest relatives, 
although perhaps they themselves saw the fallacy of the pro* 
scribed tenets, and were disposed tacitly to abandon them. 
Those of the higher class, once falling under suspicion, were 
thus excluded from the bar and the army, which we have said 
were the professions embraced by the elder sous of gentlemen. 
The necessary consequence was that the sons of Jacobite 
families went into foreign service and drew closer those con- 
nectioufi with the exiled family which they might have other- 
wise been induced to drop, and became confirmt^ in their party 
opinions even f^om the measures employed to suppress them. 
In the rank immediately lower many young men of decent 
fomilies were induced to renounce the privileges of their birth 
and undertake inechanicai employments iu which their conduct 
could not be obstructed by the imposition of the obnoxious 
oaths. 
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It was fortuixatc lor tlie {>6ace of the kiogdom that, though 
mau.Y of the landed gentry were still much imbued with the 
principles of JacobitisEU, they did not retain the induence which 
so long rendered them the active disturbers of the Govern¬ 
ment ; for although the feudal rights still subsisted in form, 
it was now a more diMcult matter for a great lord to draw into 
the held tbo vassals who held of him by military tenure. The 
various oonhscutions which had taken ])Iace operated as serious 
wamiugB to such great families as those of Gonlon, Atholc, 
Seaibrth, or others, how they rashly hoisted the standard of 
rebellion, while the provisions of the Clan Act and other 
statutes enabled the vassal so sumuioued to dispense with 
attendance upon it without hasanling* us in former times, the 
forfeiture of his lief. Nor wus the iuUueucc of the gentry and 
landed proprietors over the farmers and cultivators of tho soil 
less abridged tbau that of tlic great nobles. When the pro¬ 
prietors, as was now generally tiie case throughout the Low¬ 
lands, became dctenuiue<l to get tho highest rent they could 
obtain for their land, the fanner did not feel his situation either 
AO easy or eo secure that he should, in addition, be called on to 
follow his landlord to battle. It must also be remeTnbered 
that though many gentlemen, on the north of the Tay especi¬ 
ally, were of the Bpiacojjal persuasion, which was almost 
AynonymouA with being Jacobites, a great proportion of tlie 
lower classes were Presbyterian in their form of worship and 
Whigs in {)olitical principle, aiul every way adverse to the 
couDter-rcvnliition which it vvjia the object of their landlords to 
establish. lu the south tind west the influence of the estalv 
lished religion wus general amongst both gentry and peasantry. 

The fierce feelings occasioned throughout Scotland generally 
by the recoUectioos of the Union h^ died away with the 
generatioD which experienced them, and the benefits of the 
treaty began to be visibly, though slowly, influential on their 
descendants. The Lowluds, therefore, being by far the 
worthiest and most important part of Scotland, were much 
disposed to peace, the rather that those who might have taken 
some interest in creating iresh disturbances had their power of 
doing so greatly diminished. 

It is also to be considered that the Lowlanders of this later 
period were generally deprived of arms and unaccustomed to 
use them. The Act of Security, in the begiiining of the 
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oi^btceutb century, had been made tiie excuse for introdoclug 
quantities of arras Into Scotland aud disciplining the p<^puIation 
to the use of them ; but the consequences of ^is general arm* 
ing and training act had long ceased to ojicrate, and| excepting 
the militia, which were officered and n^ceived a sort of dis¬ 
cipline, the use of arms was totally neglected in the Lowlands 
of Scotland. 

The Highlands were in a very different state, and from 
the tenacity with which the inhabitants retained the dress, 
inuguiige, manners, and customs of their fathers, more nearly 
resembled their pi^deccssors of ccutmios long since }>ast than 
any other nation in Euroi)e. It is true they were iiu longer 
tl]e ignorant and irreclaimable barbarians, in which light they 
were to be regarded so late |)crhape as the sixteenth century. 
CiTilisatkiu had approached their mouiitaius. Their manners 
were inflio need by the presence of armed strangers, wliose 
fortresses were a clieck to tlio fire of their restless courage. 
They were obliged to yield subjection to tlie law, and in appear' 
ance, at Iciist, to pay respect to those by whom it was admin¬ 
istered. But the patriarchial bystem still continued, with all 
the good and bad which attached to its influence. The chief 
was still the leader in war, the judge and protector in peace. 
The whole income of the tribe, consisting of niuncrous but 
petty articles of rude produce, was paid into the purse of the 
chief, and served to support the rude hospitality of his house¬ 
hold, which was extended to the poorest of the clan. It was 
still the object of each Iea<lcr by aU possible means to augment 
the number capable of bearing arras; and, of courae, they did 
not hesitate to harbour on their estates an excess of {>opula- 
tion, idle, haughty, and warlike, whose only labour was battle 
aud the chase, and whose only law was the command of their 
chieftain. 

It is true that in the eighteenth centuiy we no longer hear 
of the chiefs taking arms in their own behalf, or fighting pitched 
battles with each other, nor did they, as formerly, put them¬ 
selves at the head of the parties which ravaged the estates of 
rival clans or the Lowlands. The crenghs or inroads took place 
in a less open and avowed manner than formerly, aud were 
interrupted frequently both by the regular soldiers from the 
garrisons, and by the soldiere of the independent companies, 
called the Black Watch. Still, however, it was well unde^ 
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stood that ou the estates, or counirteSf as they are called, of the 
great chiefs, there was Buffered to exist, under Boine lx)nd 0/ 
understood but unavowed conditions of allegiance on the one 
aide, and protection on tlie other, amonget pathless woods and 
gloomy Talleys, gangs of banditti ready to execuL^ the will of 
the chief by whom they were sheltered, and uijol a hint darkly 
given and caeily caught U]% willingly disposed to avenge his real 
or supposed wrongs. Thus the celebrated Rob Roy, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, was able, though an 
outlawed aD<l desperate man, to inmntain himself against every 
effort of the Hontrose family, by tliC coimivajjce which he 
received from that of Argylo, who allowed him, as the phrase 
then went, wood and water,” that is to say, the protection of 
their lakes and forests. 

This primitive state of things must, in the gradual course 
of events, have suffered great innovations. The young High 
landers of fortune received their e^lucation in English or Low¬ 
land schools, and, gnniually adopting the ideas of those with 
whom they were brought up, must have learned to value them- 
selves less on their solitary and iiatriarchal power tlian on the 
articles of personal expenditure aud display which gave distiuo 
tioD to those around them. This new passion would have been 
found in time in consistent with the performance of the duties 
which the tribe expected and exacted from their chief, and the 
bonds which connected them, though so singularly intimate, 
must have in time ^ven way. The Reverend Peter Rae, bis* 
toriau of the Rebellion in 1715, states that, even in his own 
time, causes of the nature wc have hinted at were beginning to 
operate, and that some chiefs, witli the speuf/Uin, or assumption 
of consequence not uncommon to the Cdtic race, had addicted 
themselves to expenses and luxuries to M^hich their incomes 
were not equal, and which began already to underimne their 
patriai'cbal power and authority over their clans. 

But the operation of such causes, naturally slow, was ren* 
dered almost imperceptible, if not ^together ueutr^ed, by 
the strong and counteracting stimulus i^brdcd by the feelings 
of Jacobitiam common to the western chiefs. These persons 
and their relations had many of them been educated or served 
as soldieiB abroad, and wore in close intercourse with the exiled 
family, who omitted no means by which they could ensure the 
attachment of men so able to serve them. The communicatioD 
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of the Stewart familj with the Highlands wae constant and 
unceai^ing, and was, no doubt, roost effectual in maintaining the 
patriarchal system in its integrity. Each chief looked upon 
himself as destined to Im raise<l to greatness by the share he 
might be able to take in the eventful and impending struggle 
which was one day to restore the noiise of Stewart to the 
throne, au<] that share must be greater or less according to the 
number of men at whose Learl he might take the field. This 
prospect, which to their sanguine eyes appeared a near one, was 
a motive which influenced tlio lives, and regulated the conduct, 
of the Highland chiefs, and winch had its natural effect in 
directing tlieir cmulotis attention to cement the bonds of clan¬ 
ship, that migltt otlierwise have been gradually relaxed. 

But though almoftt all the chiefs were endeavouring to pre¬ 
serve their i>eople in a stAte to take the field, and to assist the 
cause of the heir of the Stewart family when the moment of 
enterprise should arrive, yet the individual character of each 
modified the manner in which he endeavoured to provide for 
this common object; anrl I cannot propose to you a stronger 
contrast than the niatnicr in which tire patriarchal power was 
exercised by Donald Cameron of 1/xAM, and the notorious 
Prascr of Lovat. 

The former was one of the most honourable and w'ell inten¬ 
tion ed persons in whom the patriarchal jwwer was ever lodged. 
He was grandson of that Sir Evan Dhu, or Black Sir Evan, 
who made so great a figure in CromwelVs time, and of whom I 
have already told you many stories in the former volume of 
this work,^ Far from encouraging the rapine which had been, 

^ I thnrc thst Sir Rtsq Dbn lived to extreme old age, and that he 
sunk at into a sort of second childhood, and was rocked to sleep 

lii^e an infant; but I have since had reason to think that the last part of 
the tradiUoti was an ezagseration. The ancient chieftain used a contriv¬ 
ance, sQcb as Is sometimes applied to elok-heds in the present day, for 
enabling the patient to tnm himself in bed ; and it was undoubtedly some 
mieconceptinn of the purpose of this machine which prodneed the report 
of his being rocked in a cradle. He was in perfect possession of his 
faculties during the year 1715, and expressed great regret tliat bis clan, 
the Camerons, being in the Earl of Mar’s loft wing, had been compeUed to 
fly on that occasion. Tlie Camerons/' he said, were more numerous 
than they were in bis day, but they were becctne much leas warlike.” 
This was a reproach which the clan speedily wiped away. From the 
evidence preserved in the family, it appears 8ir Fvu had preserved to the 
extremity of homen life the daring expression of command which digni* 
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for a long time, objected to tLe mcu of Lochaber, he m&do the 
mciet anzioms ezertiouB to put a stop to it by scrcic punishment; 
aud while lie protected his own people and his allies, would not 
permit them to iiilUct any iojiiry upon utbem. He encouraged 
among thorn sucli kinds uf imlustry as they coidd be made to 
apply tiieiuficlvea to; and in general united the high spbit of a 
Highland chief with the sense and intelligonce of a well-oducated 
English gontlemau of fortune. Although possessed of an estate, 
of which the income hardly amounted to seven hundred a year, 
this celebrated chief brought fourteen hundred men into the 
liebellioD, and he was honourably dUtioguished by his en¬ 
deavours on all occasions to mitigate the seventies of war, and 
deter the insurgents from acts of vindictive violence. 

A different picture must be presented of Lord Lovat, whose 
irregular ambition induced him to play the Highland chief to 
the very utmost, while he cared for nothing save the means of 
applying the power implied in the character to the advancement 
of his own interest. His hosfdtality was exuberant, yet was 
regulated by means which savoured much of a paltry economy. 
His table was filled with Frasers, all of whom he colled his 
cousins, but took care that the fare with which they were 
regaled was adapted, not to the supposed equality, but to the 
actual importance of his guests. Thus the claret did not pass 
below a particular mark on the table; those who sat beneath 
that limit had some cheaper liquor, which bad also its bounds 
of circulation; and the clsiusmeD at the extremity of the board 
were served with single ala Still it was drunk at the table 
of thdr chief, and that made amends for alL Lovat bad a 
Lowland estate, where he fleeced his tenants without mercy, 
for the sake of maintaining his Highland military retainers, 
He was a master of the Highland character, and knew how to 
avml himself of its pecttliaritics. He knew every one whom it 
was convenient for him to caress; bod been acquainted with 
his father; remembered the feats of his ancestors, and was 
profuse in his complimentary expressions of praise and fondness. 
If a man of substance offended Lovat, or, which was the same 

fled bis features, the tenacioiu power of hii gnpe, and hie ocuto roMikt- 
most of mjsriee. An EngUeh ofSc^r, who eame from Foit-WiliUm on % 
Tuit, hsTisg made w of eome words wlucb the old chief took uum, he 
looked on him stemly and said, “Had you used that eipreielon but a 
few months since, yoa had never lived to repeat it.*' 
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thiug, if he posscb&ed a troublesome claiiu against him , ami 
was determined to enforce it, one would hare thought that all 
the plagues of Egypt Iiad been denounced against the < obnoxious 
individual. His liouso was burnt, his flocks driven olT, his 
cattle houghed ; and if the perpetrators of such outniges were 
secured, the jail of lovcrnefis was never strong enough to de¬ 
tain tliein till punishment Thej always broke prison. With 
persons of low rank, less ceremony was used; and it was not 
uncommon for witnesses to a]i)>ear against them for some 
imaginary crime, for which Lord Lovat’e victims suflered the 
punishment of transportation 

We cannot wonder that a man of lA>vat'8 disposition should 
also play the domestic tyrant; but it wo'old be difficult to 
conceive the excess to which be carried enormities in this 
churacten After his return to Scotland in 171& he was twice 
married; tint in 1717, to a daughter of the Laird of Grant, 
by whom be had two sods and two daughters; his Becond, or 
rather bis third wife, was a Campbell, a relation of the Argyle 
family, it is supposed he married her with a view to secure 
the friendship of that great family. Finding himself disap¬ 
pointed in this expectation, he vented his resentmeDt on the 
I)Oor lady, whom he shot up iu a turret of his castle, neither 
affording her food, clothes, or other necessaries in a manner 
suitable to her education, uor permitting her to go abroad, or 
i>j receive any friend within doors. Dark ruaiours went forth 
of the treatment of the wife of this daring chief, who had thus 
vanished from society. She hud a friend, whose fearless interest 
in her fate induced her to surmount all sense of personal 
danger, and to visit Castle Downie with the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the situation of Lady Ixfnt She contrived to announce 
her arrival so unexpectedly, as to leave Lovat no apology by 
which he could escape her intrusive visit. He took his resolu¬ 
tion, went to the prison-chamber of his unfortunate wife, and 
aonouDccd to her the arrival of her friend. it is my 

pleasure, madam,*' be said, '*that you receive youi visitor in 
the character of a contested and affectionate wife, you will 
please to dress yourself** (laying proper apparel before her), 
** and come down with the easy and free air of the mistress of 
the mansion, happy in her husband’s affection and unlimited 
trust It will become you to be aware how yon give the least 
hint of any discord between you and me; for secret eyes will 
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be upoD you, anti you know vbat rcaaon you faaye to dread 
disobeying my commands.” In this manner the poor lady met 
her friend, with her tongue padlot^kcd concerning all that she 
would willingly Imve disclosed, Ijovat contri\nng all the while 
to maintain so constant a watcli on his wife and her visitor, 
that they could not obtain the least opportunity of spcaldiig 
apart The visitor, however, in the very silence and constraint 
of her friend, ha^l seen enough to satisfy her that all was not 
well ; and when she left Castle Downie, became importunate 
with Lady Lovat’s family to be active in her behalf. She in 
consequertce obtained a separation from her cruel husband, 
whom she long survived. 

Such acts of tyranny were the dismal fruits of the patriarchal 
power, when lodged in the hands of a man of framl nnd violence. 
Bat Lovat’s conduct was so exaggerated, as inclines us to 
believe there must liave ])een a certain mixture of deranged 
intellect with his wickedness ; a comp<iUnd perfectly reconcilable 
to the profound craft which displayed itself in other points of 
his character. 1 must not forget to notice that Lord Ix>VAt, 
having obtained the command of one of the Highland independent 
companies, in consequence of liis serv'icos in the year 1716, 
took advantage of the opportunity it gave him to make all the 
men of his clan fanuliar with the use of arms; for though be 
could not legally have inore than a certain number of men under 
arms at once, yet nothing was more easy than to exchange the 
individuals i^m time to time, till the whole younger Frasers 
had passed a few months at least in the corps. He became 
incautiouB, however, and appeared too publicly in some suspicious 
purchases of arms and ammunition from abroad. Government 
became aiaxmod al^out his intentions, and withdrew hie coxnmbh 
tion in the Black Watch. This happened in 1T«S7, and it was, 
as we shall })ercafter see, the indignation arising from being 
deprived of this independent company that finally determined 
him on rushing into the rebellion. 

Few of the Highland chiefs could claim the spollesB character 
due to liochieland none, eo far as is known to us, descended 
to such neiarious practices as Lovat The conduct of most of 
them hovered between the wild and lawless expedients of their 
predecessors in power, and the new ideas of honour and respect 
to the rights of others which recent times had introduced; and 
they did good or committed evil as opportunity and temptation 
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were presente<} to them. Id geDera), a spirit of honour and 
generositj was found to unite wi\j and gracefully with their 
patriarchal pretensiouB; and those who had to deal with them 
gained more hy an appeal to their feelings than by arguments 
adrlresaed to their understandings. 

Having thus taken a view of the situation of Scotland both 
in the Higlilande and L(»w]ands, wc must next take acme notice 
of the p(»litical cxindition of the two contending families, by 
whom the crown of Great Britain was at the time disputed. 

George, the first of his family who had ascended the British 
throne, had transmitted the important acquisition to his son, 
George II. Both sovereigns were men of honour, courage, and 
good sense; but, being bom and educated forcignerB, they wore 
strangers to the peculiar character, no leas than to the very 
complicated form of govemment, of the country over which 
they were called by Providence to reign. They were succes¬ 
sively under the necessity of placing the administration in the 
hands of a man of distinguished talent, the celebrated Sir 
Robert Walpole. Unfortunately, this great statesman was a 
man of a coarse mind, who, altogether disbelleviDg in the very 
existence of patriotism, held tbo opinion that every man had 
his price, and might be bought if his services were worth the 
value at which he mted them. His creed was as unfavourable 
to the probity of public men as that of a leader who should 
disbelieve in the existence of military honour would be degrad¬ 
ing to the character of a soldier. The venality of Sir Robert 
Wal])olc's administration became a shame and reproach to the 
British nation, which was also burdened with the means of 
supplying the wages of the national corruption. 

The kings also, George I. and 11., under whom Sir Robert 
Walpole conducted public affairs, were themselves unpopular 
from a very natural reason. They loved with fond partiality 
their paternal dominions of Hanover, and the manners and 
customs of the country in which they had been bom and bred. 
Their intimacy and confidence were chiefiy imparted to those of 
thdr own nation; and so for, though the preference might be 
disagreeable to their British subjects, the error flowed from a 
laudable motive. But both the royal father and son suffered 
themselves to be hurried further than this. Regard for their 
German territories was the principle which regulated their 
political movements, and both alliances and hostilities were 
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engaged in for interests and dispntes which were of a nature 
exclusively Ocmian, and with which the British nation had 
nothing to do. Out of this undue partiality for their native 
dominions arose a great clamour against the two drst kings of 
the House of Guelph, that, called to the govemment of so fair 
and ample a kingdom ns Britain, they neglected or sacrificed its 
interests for those of the petty and snhaltem concerns of their 
electorate of Hanover. 

Besides other causes of unpopularity, the length of Sir 
Bobert Waljiole’s administration was alone sufficient to render 
it odious to a people so fickle as the English, who soon become 
weary of one class of measures, and stiill sooner of the admini¬ 
stration of any one minister. For these various reasons, the 
government of Sir Roi>ert Walpole, especially towards its 
close, was highly unpopular in England, and the Opposition 
attacked it with a degree of fury which made those who watched 
the strife from a distance imagine that language so outrageous 
was that of men In the act of revolt. The foreign nations, 
wliose ideas of our constitution were as imperfect formerly as 
they aro at this moment, listened like men who hear what they 
conceive to be the bursting of a steam-engine, when the noise 
only announces the action of toe safety-valves. 

While the family of Hanover maintained an uneasy seat 
on an unpopular throne, the fortunes of the House of Stewart 
seemed much on the decline. Obliged to leave France, Spmn, 
and Avignon, and not permitted to settle in Germany, the 
Ohcralier de St. George was obliged, shortly after bis Scottish 
enterprise of 1716, to retire to Italy, whore the snfferings of 
bis father for the Roman Catholic religion gave him the fairest 
right to expect hospitality. He was then in the thirtieth year 
of his nge, the last male of his unfortunate family, when, by 
toe advice of his counsellors, he fixed his choice of a wife on 
the Princess Clementina Sobieski, daughter to Prince James 
Sobieski of Poland, and grand-daughter to that King John 
Sobieski wlio defeated the Turks before Vienna. This young 
lady was accounted one of the greatest fortunes in Europe. 
The dazzling pretensions to the British crown set forth by the 
negotiator of the marriage on the part of James, propitiated the 
parents of the princess, and it was agreed that she should be 
conducted privately to Bologna, with a view to her union with 
the Obevalier de St. George. Some extra preparation on the 
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part of the princess and her mother, in the way of dress and 
equipage, brought the intrigue to the knowledge of the British 
court, who exerted all their influence with that of Austria for 
the interruption of the match. The Emperor, obliged to keep 
uieafitiTes with Britain on account of his pretensions to Sicily, 
which were supported by the English fleet, arrested the bride 
as she passed tlirough Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, and detained 
her, along with her mother, prisoners in a cloister of that town. 
The Emperor also deprired Prince James Sobieski, the lady^s 
father, of his govern meat of Angsbu^, and caused him to be 
imprisoned. 

A bold attempt for the release of the princess was con¬ 
trived and ezecut^ by Charles Wogan, who bad l)cen one of the 
prisoners at Preston, and was a devoted partisan of the cause in 
which he liad nearly lost his life. Be obtained a passport 
froin the Austrian ambassador, in the name of Count Cernes 
and family, stated to be returning from Loretto to the Low 
Countries. A M^jor Misset and his wife personated the sup¬ 
posed count and countess; Wogan was to pass for the brother 
of the count; the Princess Clementina, when she should be 
liberated, was to represent the count’s sister, which character 
was in the meantime enacted by a smart girl, a domestic of 
Mrs. Misset. They represented to the wench that she was 
only to remain one or two days in confinement, in the room of 
a l^y whom Captain Toole, one of the party, was to carry ofi*, 
and whose escape it might be necessary to conceal for some 
time. Captain Toole, with two other eteady partisans, attended 
on the party of tiic supposed Count Cemes, in the dress and 
character of domestics. 

They arrived at Innsbrack on the evening of the 27th of 
* April 1719, and took a lodging near the convent. It appears 
that a trusty domestic of the princess had secured permission 
of the porter to bring a female with him into the cloister, and 
conduct her out at whatever hour he pleased. This was a 
great step in favour of thdr success, as it permitted the agents 
of the Chevalier de St. George to introduce the young female, 
and to cany ont Clementina Sobieski in her stead. But while 
they were in consultation upon the means of executing their 
plan, Jenny, the servant girl, heard them name the word 
princMf and afraid of being involved in a matter where per- 
tfini of such rank were ooncerned, declared she would bi^ve 
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nothing more to do with the plot. Many fair words, a few 
pieces of gold, and the promise of a fine suit of damask belongs 
lag to her mistress, overcame her scruples, and, taking advan¬ 
tage of a storm of snow and hail, Jenny was safely introduced 
into the cloister, and the princess, changing clothes with her, 
came out at the hour by which the stranger was to return. 
Through bad roads an<l worse weather they pushed on till they 
quitted the Austrian torritories, and entered those of Venice. 
On the 2d of May, after a journey of great fatigue and some 
danger tliey arrive<l at Bolc^a, where the princess thought 
it unnecessary to remain longer incognita. 

In the meantime, while his destined bride mailc her e8ca})c 
from the Tyrol, the CljcviUier had been suddenly called on to 
undertake a private expedition to Sp^iin. The laily was espoused 
in his absence by a trusty adherent, who ha<l tlie (Chevalier’s 
proxy to that effect, an<l the bridegroom’s visit to Spiiin liaving 
terminated in nothing satisfactory, he soon after returned to 
complete the marriage. 

The Jacobites drew many happy omens from the success 
with which the romaotic union of the Chevalier dc St. George 
was achieved, although, after tdl, it may bo doubted whether 
the Austrian Emperor, though obliged in appearance to comply 
with the remonstrances of tbo British Court, was either serh 
ously anxious to prevent the princess’s escape or extremely 
desirous that she should be retaken. 

By this union the Chevalier de Si George transmitted his 
hereditary claims, und with them his evil luck, to two sous. 
The first, Charles Edward, bom the Slst of December 1720, 
was remarkable for the figure he made during the civil war of 
1745-46; the second, Henry Benedict, bom the 6th of March 
1725, for being the last male heir, in the direct line, of the' 
unfortunate Houso of Stewart. He bore the title of Duke of 
York, aQ<l entering the Church of Rome was promoted to the 
rank of Cardinal 

The various schemes and projects which were agitated, one 
after another, in the counciln of the Chevulier 4]e St. George, 
and which for a time served successively to nourish and keep 
afloat the hopes of his partiBans in England and Scotland, were 
so numerous, so indifTcrently coucocterl, and so inoffoctual in 
their oonsequcncea, that, to borrow an expression from the poet, 
the voyage of his life might be said to be Bi)eut in siiallowa. 
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With whateTer court Britaia happened to have a qnarrel, 
thither came the unfortunate heir nf the House of Stewart, to 
show his tniscries and to boast his pretensions. But though 
treated with decency, and sometimes fed with hopes which 
proved altogether fallacious, the Chevalier found his eloquence 
too feeble to persuade any Government to embarrass themselves 
by making common cause with him after the miscarriage of the 
Spanish invasion of 1719, which only gave rise to the petty 
skirmish of Olenshiel. In the intervals of these ineffectual 
negotiations, the Chevalier's domestic establishment was divided 
by petty intrigues anmng bis advisers, in which his wife occa- 
Rionally took such keen interest, as to proclaim, in a public and 
BcandaiouB degree, their domestic disunion. From all these 
eirciimstances, from his advance in years, and the disappoint¬ 
ments which he brooded over, the warmest adherents of the 
House of Stewart ceased to expect anything from the personal 
exertions of 1dm whom they called their King, and repemed the 
hopes of their party in the spirit and talents of his eldest son, 
Charles EdwaM, whose ext<^mal appeoranro, and personal 
accomplishments, seemed at first sight to justify his high pr^ 
tensions, and to fit him well for the leader of any bold and 
gallant enterprise by which they might be euforretl. 

In attempting to describe to you this remarkable young 
man, T am desirous of qualifying the exaggerated pmise hcapc<l 
upon him by his enthusiastic adherents, and no less so to avoid 
repeating the dispara^ng language of public and political 
opponents, and of disconteute<l and disobliged followers, who 
have written rather under the infitiencc of their TcseutiDOuts 
than in defence of truth. 

Prince Charles Edward, styling himself Prince of Wales, 
was a youth of tall stature and fair complexion. His features 
were of a noble and elevated cost, but tinged with an expres¬ 
sion of melancholy. His manners were courteous, his temper 
apparently good, liis courage of a nature fit for the most des¬ 
perate undertakings, bis strength of constitution admirable, 
and his knowledge of manly exercises and accomplishments 
perfect These were all qnaliti^ liigbly in favour of one wlio 
prepared to act the restorer of an ancient dynasty. On the 
other band, his education had been strangely neglected in 
certain points ot the last consequence to his success. Instead 
of being made acqumnted with the rights and constitution of 
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the English nation by those irlio Baperintended his education, 
they had takeu care to train him up exclusirely in those 
absurd, perverse, exaggerated, and antiquated doctrines of dirine 
hereditary riglit and passive obedience, out of which had 
arisen tiie errors and misfortunes of the reign of his ancestor, 
James the Second of Eoglan<l He had been also strictly 
brought up in the Homan Catholic faith, which had proved so 
fatal to his grandfather; and thiis he was presented to the 
British nation without any alteration or modification of those 
false tenets in church and state so obnoxious to those whom 
be called hia subjects, and which bad cost bis ancestor a throne. 
It was a natural consequence of the high ideas of regal prero¬ 
gative in which he was tnuned, though it might also be in 
some respects owing to a temper naturally haughty and cold, 
that the young Prince was apt to consider the most impoilont 
services rendered him, and the greatest dangers encountered in 
his cause, as suificicntly to reward the actors by the internal 
conscious ness of having discharged their duties as loyal subjects; 
nor did he regard them as obligations laying him under a debt 
which required acknowledgment or recompense. This degree 
of indifference to the lives or safety of his followers (the effect 
of a very bad education) led to an indulgence in rash and 
sanguine hopes, which could only be indulged at an extravagant 
risk to all concerned. It was the duty of every subject to 
sacrifice everything for bis Prince, and if this duty was dis¬ 
charged, what results could be imagined too difficult for their 
efforts Y Such were the prindpleB instilled into the mind of 
the descendant of the ill-starred House of Stewart. 

It is easy to be imagined that these latter attributes were 
carefully veiled over in the imcounts of the character of the 
young Chevalier, as spread abroad by bis adherents within 
Scotland and England; and that be was hold up to hope and 
admiration as a shoot of the stem of Robert Bruce, and as one 
who, by every perfection of mind and body, was ordained to 
play anew the part of that great restorer of the Scottish 
monarchy. 

The state of the Jacobite party, both in the Highlands and 
Lowlands of Scotland, has b^n already noticed. In England 
it was far inferior to its strength in 1715; the fatal affair of 
Preston was rememl>ered with dread. But many great families 
attached to the High Oiurch principles continu^ to look with 
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A lo&giug eye towarda him whom they regarded aa the heir of 
tlie crown, by indefeasible right; and some, at considerable 
risk to their persons and estotes, maintained an intercourse 
with the agents of the old Chevalier de St. George, who thus 
received intelligence of their hopes and plans. The principal 
of these were the Wynnes of Wynnstoy, in Wales, with the 
great funily of Windham. Other bouses, cither Catholics or 
High Oburchmenj in the west, were united in the same interest. 
A great part of tbe Churcli of England clergy retained their 
ancient prejudices, and the Universities, Oxford in particular, 
still boasted a powerful party, at the head of which was Ur. 
William King, Principal of St. Mary's Hall, who entered into 
tbe same sentiments. 

Such being the state of affairs when war was declared 
betsrizt Britain and Spain in 1740, seven daring Scottish 
Jacobites signed an assoemtion, engaging themselves to risk 
their lives and fortunes for the restoration of the Stewart 
family, provided that France would send a considerable body 
of troops to their a^istance Tbe titular Duke of Perth, the 
Earl of Traquair, Lochiel, and Lovat, were of the number who 
signed this association.^ 

The agent employed to advocate the cause of the Jacobites 
at Paris was Drummond, ediat MacGregor of Bohaldie, with 
wlioin was joined a person whom they called Lord Semple; 
these agents were supposed to have ready access to the French 
unnisters. Bohaldie was closely related to several chieftains 
of the Scottish clans, and in pai^cular to Cameron of Lochiel, 
on whose judgment and prudence the others were in a great 
degree di5{)osod to rely. But after a protracted negotiation, 
nothing could be resolved upon with any certainty; for tlie 
French ministers, on tbe one hand, were afraid that the 
Jacobites in their political seal might dupe bc»tb themselves 
and France by inducing them to hazard the forces of the latter 
kingdom upon a distant and dangerous expedition; while, on 
the other hand, the Jacobites, who wore to risk their all in the 
enterprise, were alike apprebensivc that France, if she could 
by their means excite a dvil war in England, and oblige its 
Goverumont to recall her troops from Germany, would not, 

^ The others were Sir Jennet Cempliel) of Ancbiohrcck, John Stuart, 
brother to Lord Traqnair, and LoM John Dnuomond. uncle to the 
Duke of Perth. 
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after that point was g^ne<], greatly concern herself about their 
Buccesa or failures 

At length, however, when France beheld the interest which 
Britain began to take in the Oennan war, aesiating the Em- 
press Queen botli with tnxjps and money, her administration 
seems amhlenly to liave taken into serious cousideratioi] the 
proposed descent upon Scotland. With a view to the arrange¬ 
ment of an enterprise, Cardinal do Tencia, who had succeeded 
Cardinal Fleury in the administration of France, invited 
Cbarics Edward, the eldest sou of the old Chevalier de St. 
George, to repair from Italy to Paris. The young Prince, on 
receiving a so flattering to hia hopes, left Romo if 

on a hunting expedition, but instantly took the road to Genoa, 
and, ombarkiug on board a small vessel, ran through the 
English licet at great risk of being captured, and arriving safe 
at AntiUes, proceeded to Paris. Tie there took part in counsels 
of «a nature highly dangerous to Great Britun. It had been 
settled by the French court that a French army of fifteen 
thousand men should be landed in England under the cele¬ 
brated Field-^larshal Saxe, who was to act imdcr the commission 
of the Chevalier de St. George as coininander-in-chicf. Having 
intimated this determination to the Earl Marischal and Lord 
Elcho, eldest son of the Earl of WemyK, who were then in the 
French capital, (Charles left Palis to superintend the destinet) 
embarkation, nod took up his residence at Grarclines, in the 
begimiing of February 1744. Here he resided in the most 
strict privacy, under the name of the Chevalier Douglas. 
BohaUie wrutcd .upou him his secretary. 

The Frenoli fleet was got in readiness, and the troops de< 
signed for the iuvosion embarked; but the alertness of the 
British navy dis(?o?icertcd this as it had done former expedi- 
tioDB. The French army no sooner appeared off Torbay than 
they were confronted by a fleet of twenty-one sail of the line, 
under Admiral Sir John Norris. The eleroents also took part 
in the strife, and, as usually happened on former occasions, 
decided against the House of Stewart. A heavy tempest arose, 
obliging both the English and Frencli to scud before the wind. 
The latter fleet were dispersed, and suflered damage. The plan 
of invasion was once more given up, and the French troops 
were withdrawn fr om the coast. 

It is in vain to inquire upon what principles the French 
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Ministry pT6ferred tlus attempt up>m England, at great expeusej 
and with a large army, to an invasion of Scotland, whore they 
were snre to be joined by a large body of Jacobites, aud where 
one-tliird part of the troops would have made a serious, perhaps 
a fatal impression. History is full of attempts to assist mal¬ 
contents in an enezoy’s country, which lia^e miscarried from 
being ill-concerted in point of place or time. That the present 
did not arise out of any very aa^uratc combinations is certain, 
fi>r BO little had the hVencI) Muiiatera thought ou the means of 
pjopitiatiug the liuglish Jacobites, that they did not at first 
design that the Duke of Ormond ehoold embark with the ex- 
]»cditioD, though tlie most popular of the Chevalier’s adherents 
in South Hritiiiu. The Duke was at length hastily summoned 
from Avignon to join the armament when it was on the eve of 
*Bailing, but receiving information while be was ou the road 
that the design was given up he returned to his residence. It 
is probable that the French were determined to make England 
the object of attack, merely because they could more easily 
either reinforce or bring off their expedition than if it was sent 
against Scotland. 

Lord Moriscltal hod repaired to the Prince at Gravelines, 
but was not much consulted on the objects of the expedition. 
When ho asked concerning the embarkalnon for Scotland, be 
was inforiued that it would take place after that to England 
was despatched. But after the miscarriage of the enterprise 
and disembarkation of the troops Charles Edward invited the 
Esirl to visit him at Gravelines, when he Berioudy proposed to 
ikire a boat and go with him to Scotland, where, be said, ho 
was 6Ui*e he bad mauy friends who would join him. This idea, 
from which he was diverted with difficulty, seems to have been 
the slight sketch which was afterwards the groundwork of the 
rash expedition of 1745-46. In the end of summer Prince 
Charles left Gravelines and went to Paris, where he resided 
for the winter, little noticed by French families of fashion, 
but much resorted to by the Irish and Scots who were in that 
capital. 

In the month of August 1744 John Murray of Broughton, 
who had been for three or four years an agent of the old 
Chevalier, aud much trusted by him and his adherents, returned 
to Paris Horn Scotland, carrying with him the joint opinion of 
the Jacobites in that countiy upon the subject of an mvaaion. 
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Mr. ilurray was a gontlemau of honourable birth and coiupeteut 
fortune, bciug the son of Sir David Muri^ay by his second wife, 
a daughter of Sir John Soott of AiicinioL. His early travels to 
Home gave him an opportunity of otferiug his services to the 
old Clicvalier, and ho had ever since retaiued his confidrnce. 
The npiuion which he now delivered to (Jharles, as the united 
sentiments of his friends in Scotland, that if he could per¬ 
suade ilic French Government to allow him eiix thousand aux- 
iliary troops, ten thousand stand of arm., and thirty tbousand 
louis-d’or, he might assuredly reckon on the supiH)^ of all his 
Scottish friends. But Murray had been charged at the same 
time to say, that if the Priuce coulil not obtain succours to the 
amount spcciiied, they could do nothing in his bcluilf. The 
answer which the Priuce returned by Murray to his Scottish 
adherents was, tliat he was weary and disgusted ^ ith waiting * 
upon the timid, uncertain, aixi fuitlilcas politics of the court of 
Fmucc; and that, whether with or without their assistance or 
couciuTcnce, he was determined to appear in Scotland in person 
and try his fortune. Mr. Murray lias left a ])Ositivc declara¬ 
tion that ho endeavoured as much as poBsible to divert the 
Prince from an attempt which rather announced desperation 
tlmn courage; but as there were other reasons for imputing 
blame to the agent, many of those who Buffered by the expedi¬ 
tion represent him as having Beci'etly eucouiaged the Priuce in 
bis romantic undertaking, instead of dissuading him from so 
rash a course. Whether encouraged hy Munuy or otherwise, 
Obarles Edward continued fixed in his determination to try 
what effect could be produced by bis arrival in Scotland, with 
such slender sujTpIies of money and arms as his private fortune 
might afford. 

With a view to this experiment, the Prince sent Murray 
back to Scotland, with commissioDS to those whom he regarded 
as the moat iuithful friends of his fiunily, given in his own 
name, as Prince of Wales and Regent for James VIII., for 
which last title he possessed an ample w'arrant from his father. 
The arrival of these documents in Scotland excited the utmost 
surprise and anxiety; and at a full meeting of the princi])al 
Jacobites held at Edinburgh, it was agreed to despatch Mr. 
Murray to the Highlands, to meet, if possible, the young 
adventurer on his fimt coming upon the coast, aud communb 
eating their general disapprelation of an attempt bo desperate, 
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to entreat him to reserve tiimsclf and the Scottish friends of 
his family for some period in which fortune luiglit bt‘ttur favour 
their exertions. The titular Duke of Perth alone dissented 
from the opinion of the meeting, and declared, in a spirit of 
high-straiDed loyalty, that he would join the Prince if he arrived 
without a single man. The othcre were unanimous in a dilier- 
eot Judgment, and Murray, empowered by them, reniuined ou 
the watch on the lligliland coast during the whole niojith of 
Juno, when, the Chevalier not appearing, be returned to his 
own seat in the south of Scotland, supposing naturally that the 
young man had I'enounced au attempt which hud in it so inuoli 
of the headlong rashness of youth, and which he might he 
fairly hoUeved to have laid aside on mature consider at ion. 

£ut the Chevalier liad rcsulved on his expedition. He was 
distrustful of the motives, doubtful of the real purposes of 
France, and was determined to try his fate ui>ou his own re- 
sources, however inadequate to the purpose he meant to effect. 
It is said that Cardin^ Tendu was the only member of the 
Freucb Government to whom bis resolution was made known, 
to which the minister yielded bis acquiescence rather than his 
countenance; and at length, as England and France were now 
engaged in open war, he generously consented that Charles 
should pursue his <leeporate enterprise upon his own risk and 
his own uicuns, without further assistauce than a very imllreet 
degree of encouragement from Franca The fatal defeat at 
Fontonoy happened about the same period, and as the British 
forces in Flanders were much weakened, the Adventurer was 
encouraged to hope that no troops could be spared from thence 
to oppose his enterprise. 

In consequence of the understanding betwixt Charles and 
Teucin, a man-of-war of sixty guns, named the ElizaheOi^ was 
placed at the disposal of the adventurous Prince, to which 
Charles Edward added a frigate or sloop of war, called the 
DouielUy which bad been fitted out by two merchants of Dun¬ 
kirk, named Butledge and Walab, to cruise ag^nst the British 
trade. In this latter vessel be embarked, with a very few 
attendants, and with the whole or greater part of the money 
and arms which he had provided. 

The expeditioti was detained by contrary winds till the 8th 
of July, when the vessels set sail upon this romantic adventure. 
But the chances of the sea seem to have been invariably un- 
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propitious to the liue of Stewart. The uezt day after they left 
port, the Lion^ an English Bhip of war, fell in with thcm^ and 
engaged the Elizabelk, The battle waa desperately maint^ed 
on both sides, and the vessels separated after much mutual 
it\jury. Tiie JKOzabeUi, in particular, lost her first and second 
captains, and was compelled to bear away for Brest to refit 

Tlie DoutelUy ou board of which was Charles Edward and 
bis suite, h^id kept at a distance duriug the action, and seeing 
its termination, stood away for the north-west of Scotland, so 
as to reach the Hebrides. Avoiding another large vessel, 
understood to have l>cun an English mau-of-war, which they 
mot in their course, the sloo]) that carried the yonug Frinco 
and his fortunes at length moored near the islan<l of South 
Uiat, 000 of the iilcs belonging to MacDonald of Olanranald 
and his kiusfulk. Glauramdd wjts himself on the maj aland; 
but Lis uucic, MacDonald of Boisdalc, by whose superior talents 
ami sagacity the young chief was much guided, was at that 
time ou South Uist, where his own property lay. On being 
summoned by tiio Prince, he came ou board the Doutelle. 

Charles Edward imuiodtately proposed to Boisdalo to take 
arms, and to eugage his powerful neighbours, Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and the Chief of the MacLeods, in his cause. 
These two chiefs could each bring to the field from 1200 to 
1500 men. Boisdale replied, with a bluntneas to which the 
Adventurer had not been accustomed, that the enterprise was 
rash to the verge of insanity; tliat lie could assure him that 
Sir Alexander MacDonald and the Lmrd of MacLeod were 
poritively detonniued nut to join him unless on his bringing 
trho forces stipulated by the unanimous determination of the 
friends of his family; and that, by his advice, his nephew 
Cbinrauald would also adopt the resolution of remaining quiet. 
The young Chevalier argued the point for some time, still 
steering towards the mainland; until, finding Boisdale iuezor* 
able, he at length dismissed him, and eufi'ered him to take his 
boat and return to South Uist. It is said that this interview 
with Boisdale had such an iniluciLce on the mind of Charles 
that be culled a council of the prindpsl followers who accom¬ 
panied him in the DouUlUy when ^ voices, save one, were 
unanimous for returning, and Charles himself seemed for a 
moment disposed to relinquish the eipcditioiL Sir Thomas 
Sheridan alone, an Irish gentleman, who hnJ been his tutor, 
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was inclined to proaccute the advouture further, and CDCouiaged 
hia pupil to gtand liis ground and couault acme more of hk 
Scottish i)artiaan6 before renouncing a plan on which he bad 
ventured au far, that to rolinquiBh it without further trial would 
be an act of cowardice, implying a renunciation of the birth* 
right be cuinc to seek. His ojmon detciinincd his pupU, who 
was on all occasions luucli guided by it, to juake another appeal 
to the spirit of the Highland leaders. 

Advancing slUl towards the maiulaud, Charles with his sloop 
of war entered the lay of Lucbnauuugb, between Moidart and 
Ariauig, and sent a messenger ashore to apprise Ohmrauuld of 
his arrival That chieftain immediately come on board, with 
his rclatiuii MacDonald of Kinloch-Moidort, and ouo or two 
others. Charles applieil to them the some arguments which he 
hud in vain exhausted upon Boisdale, their relation, and received 
the same reply, that au attempt at the present time, and with 
such slender means, could cud in nothing but mu i. A young 
Highlander, a brother of Kinloch^Moidart, bcffm now to under* 
stand before whom be stood, and, grasping his sword, showed 
visible signs of im{iatiencc at the roluctau^ manifested by his 
chief and his brother to join their Prince. Gharlee marked his 
agitation, uud availed himsctl' of it. 

Ho turned suddenly towards the young Highlander, and said, 
** You at least will not forsake met" 

will f(»llow you to death" said Ranald, *^wcrc there no 
other to draw a sword in your cause.” 

The Chie^ and relaUve of the warm* hearted young man, 
caxight his enthusiasm, and declared that, since the Prince was 
determined, they would no longer dispute his pleasure. He 
landed accordingly, and was conducted to the house of Soro* 
dale, as a teinporary place of remdence. Seven persons came 
ashure as his suite. These were the Marquis of TuUibardine, 
outlawed for bis share in the insurrection of 1715, elder brother 
of James, the actual Duke of Athole; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
the Prince’s tutor; Sir John MacDonald, an officer in the 
Spanish service; Francis Strictland, an English gentleman; 
Kelly, who had been im|>Iicatcd in what was called the Bishop 
of l^chesteris Plot; A^eas MacDonald, a banker in Paris, a 
brother of Einloch-Moidart; and Buchanan, who had been 
entrusted with the service of summoning the Dhevalier from 
Rome to Paria One of his attoadauU, or who immediately 
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afterwards joiued him, has been binco made generally known by 
the militaiy renown of Ida son, Marshal MacDonald, distin* 
guislicd by his integrity, courage, and capacity, during so luuuy 
arduotts scenes of the gi'cat revolutionary war.^ 

This nietuorable landing iu Moidart took place on the 25th 
of July 1745. The place where Chjirlea was lodged was re¬ 
markably well situated for concealment, and for communication 
with friendly clans, both in the islau<ls and on the mainland, 
without whose comiteuanco and concurrence it was impossible 
that Ills enterprise could succeed. 

Cameron of Loohiel had an early sumnioDs from the Prince, 
and waited on him as soon as be rccciyed it He came fully 
convinced of the utter madness of the undertaking, and deter^ 
mined, us ho thought, to counsel tho Adventurer to return to 
France, and wait a more favourable opportunity. 

** If such is your purpose, Donald,*’ said Cameron of Fossi^^ 
fern to his brother of Lochiel, “write to tho Prince your 
opinion; but do not trust yourself within the fascination of his 
presence. I know you better than you know yourself, and you 
will be unable to refuse compliance.*’ 

Fassiefem prophesied truly. While the Prince confined 
himself to argument Loclucl remained firm, and answered all 
his reasoning. At length Charles, finding it imi) 08 sible tu 
subdue the chiefs judgment, made a powerful appeal to his 
feelings. 

“ I have come hither,” he said, “ with my mind unalterably 
made up to rcchuni my rights or to perish. Be the issue what 
will, I am determined to display my standard, and take the 
field with such as may join it Lochiel, whom my father 
esteemed the beat friend of our family, may remain at home, 
and learn his Prince’s fate from the newspapers.” 

“ Not so,” replied the chief, much affected, “if you are re¬ 
solved on this rash undertaking, I will go with you, and so 
shall every one over whom I have influence.” 

Thus was Lochiel's sagacity overpowered by his sense of 

^ HU father was one of a tribe of MacDonalcU residing in South UUt, 
named MacBachuu, or eons of Hector, descended frcim tlio house of Clan- 
rantUd bj birth, and united with them hj iotenuatriaga Young Mac¬ 
Donald, or MaciUchen, bad been bred at Saint Omen, wiib a view to taking 
priMtU orders; he, therefore, nnderatood the Latin, u well as the Kuglisb, 
French, and Gaelic languagei, and his aervicea were important to Charles 
■s an interpreter, oi priTate secretary. 
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what he esteemed hoDour and loyalty, which induced him to 
front the prospect of ruin with a disiuterestixi devotion, not 
unworthy tho best days of cLiv;Ury, His decision was the 
signal for the coinmeuceuient of the Kebclliou ; for it was 
generally undei-stood at the time that there was not a iMef in 
tho Highlands w*ho would have risen if Locliicl had mHintjuned 
his pacific purpose. 

ilc had no sooner embniocd the Chevalier’s proposal, than 
messengers were dcspatclicd in every direction to snnnuon such 
clans a^ were judged friendly, announcing that the royal stand¬ 
ard wan to \)(y erected at Qlenfinnan on the ll)th of August, 
and re<[uinng them to attend on it with their followers In arms. 

Sir Alezatidcr LLicDonald of Sle^it, and MacLeod of Mac¬ 
Leod, were, as aln^y incnti<>ued, men of tho grcat><^st note in 
the Uebrides, und their joint forces were computed at more 
than three thoubund uicn. Tiicy had declared thoinsclvcs 
friendly to the Prince’s cause, an<l Olanranald was despatched 
to them to hasten their junction. The envoy found thorn both 
at Sir Alexandc)' MstcDonald’s, and said all be could to decide 
them to raise their following; but that chieftain alleged that 
he had never come under any explicit engagement to join 
Charles, nor could he be pcrsuade^l to do so in sucti a desperate 
undertaking. Mai^.Lcod’s eng^igemeots are said to Lave been 
more peremptory; but be appears to liave been us reluctant as 
Sir Alexander MacDonald to comply with Charles Edward^a 
summons, alleging that lis ^ooment depended on the Prince 
bringing certain auxiliaries and supplies, whicli were not forth¬ 
coming. He, moreover, pleaded to Clanrauald that a number 
of his men resided in the distant islauds, as an additional excuse 
for not joining tlie standard immediately. Chmranald’s mission 
was therefore unsuccessful, and the defection of these two 
powerful chiefs was indifferently supplied by the seal displayed 
by others of less power. 

Charles, however, displayed great skill in managing the 
tempers, and gaining the affections, of such Highlanders as 
were introduced to him during his abode at Borodale.^ The 


^ The Memoirs of sn officer immed MaoDonahl, engaged in Charles’s army, 
give an interesting account of his person and behaviour. He appears to 
have been one pf the seven gentlenido of Iho clan MacDooald who, being 
the eaiUeat to join Charles ^ward, were loog dUtioguiahed hy tbo uame 
of the Seven Men of Moidart Their c*mcsity had been excited by the 
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PriDce'e Lott land friends were also acquainted with his arriyal, 
and pro{)ared for his designs. 

Qovenimeut was, at the same time, rendered vigilant by 
the visible stir which seemed to take pla(^ ainot^g the Jacobites, 
and ])roceeded to the arrest of suspicious persons. Among 
these, one of tlio principal was the titular Duke of Perth, upon 
whose ancestor tlic court of St Germains had conferred that 
rank. He was boii of Ix>rd John Drummond who flourished in 
1715, and grandson of the unfortunate ICarl of Perth, Lord 
Chancellor to James VIL before the Bevolutiou. The present 
descendant of that honourable house was a man respected for 
his high rank, popular mouners, dauntless bravery, and sweet¬ 
ness of disposition, but not possessed of any extraordinary degree 

sppeanucti of the ThxddU wbeu it arrivod on the coiut, and they hattUned 
to the fthor« to learn the newe. 

** Wo collod for the ehip’e boat, and wore iiomediately carried ou board, 
and oiir bcart^ wore overjoyed to find ourselves bo dost our long-wished* 
for Prlnco. We found a largo tent erected with poles on the 8hi])'e deck, 
covered and well furnished with variety of wines aud spirits. As we 
euiurM thin ]»aviUoD, we were most cbearfuUy welcom'd by the Duko ot 
Atbole, to whom some of ns had been known in the year 1715. While 
the Duke was talking with us, Clanrsnold was amiasliig, aud bad, as we 
understood, been called into the Prince's cabin; nor did we look for the 
honour of seeing at least for that night. After being 3 hours 

with the 1\, i Han ran aid returned to us; and, in about half ane hour after, 
there entered the tent a tall youth, of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain 
black coat, with a plain ehi^ not very clean, and a cambric stock, fixed 
with a plain silver buckle, a fair round wig out of the buckle, a plain hatt, 
with a canvas string, haveiug one end fixed to one of his coat buttons; he 
had black stockius, and brass buckles in his shoes. At his first appearaucu, 
I found xny heart swell to my very throat We were immediately told by 
one Obriau, a churcbuian, that this youth was also an English clergyman, 
who bod long been possess'd with a desire to see ami converse with 
Highlanders. 

* * When this youth entere^l, Obrian forbid any of those who were sitting 
to rise ; he saluted none of us, and we only made a low bow at a distance. 
I chanced to be one of those who were standing when he came in, aud be 
took his scut near me, but imiuediately started up agoiu, and caused me 
sitt down by him upon a chest I at this time, taking him to be only a 
paasenger, or some clergy man, prcsuniecl to s^tcak to him with too much 
huniliarity, yet still reUinod some suspicion he might be one of more note 
than be was said to be. He asked me if 1 was not cold in that habite ? 
(vis. the Highland garb). I answered, 1 was so halMtuated to it that I 
Bhoold rather be so if 1 was to change my dress for auy other. At this 
he laughed heartily, and next inquired how I lay with it at night, which 
I explained to him. Ue aaid, that by wrapping myself so cloai in my 
plaid, 1 would be nnpiepansd for any sudden defenoe in the case of a 
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of talent. This Bobleman was residing at Oastle Bnimmond 
wlicn Captain Campbell of Inverawc, who commaiKled an inde- 
[K^ndent Highland company lying at Mathil in tlic neighbonr- 
hood, mccived orders to lay him under arrest. Carapbell, by 
the mediation of a friend, procured himself an irvitation to dine 
at Drummond Castle, an<1 cruised his men to approach the place 
as near as they could \i*itbout causing suspicion. When dinner 
was over, and the la^lies liad retired, lovemwe put the arrest 
into execution and told the Duke he was his priwinur, stating 
at tlje same time Ids orders in apolr>gy. The Duke Beemod to 
treat the thing with indifference, and said, since it was bo there 
was no help for it. But in heaving the apartment, he made 
the captain pasH before him as if by a natural motion of ]>()Utc- 
neBs, and turning short on his heel, instead of following him, 

Aurpribe. I answered, that in Aoeb times of danger or during a war, We 
bad a diHereut cuetbotl of oeiog ibo plaid, to that vritb one spritig, I 
could aUrt to my feet with drawn sword and cocked in my band, 
without being in the leaat encumbered with my hed^cloatbs. f^everal 
Bucb queitiona be pnt to me; then rising quickly from hi^ acat, be calls 
(or a dram, wheu tbe aame pereon whispered me a second time, to pledge 
the stranger, but not to drink to him, by which seasonablo lunt I wa^. 
coufirmed in my suspicioD who be wm. Having taken a glass of wine in 
bis band, be diwnk to us all rouud, and soon after loft us.’’ 

The writer then mentions tbe difficulties under which tlio Adventurer 
struggled, and adds^ 

all may judge, Low hazardous ane enteqirise we (i.e. 01auranald\ 
people) wore now engaged in, being for some time quite alone, who, 
Qotwithataoding, resolvt^ to follow our ?. meat chearfully, and risque 
our fate with bioi. We there did our best to give bim a most hearty 
welcome to our country, tbe P. and all his company, witli a guard of about 
100 mm, being all entertained in the houae, &c., of Angus McDonald of 
Borradol, in Arisaig, in as hospitable a manner u the ]dace coul<l afford. 
H.R.H. being seated in a proper place, had a full viow of all our company, 
tbe whole neigh bourlioud, without distinctiou of age or sex, croudisg in 
upon us to see ific P. A^r we bad all eaten plentifully and drank 
chearfully, drunk tbe grace drink in English, which most of Ui4 

understoofi; when it came to my turn, I presumed to Uistinguisb myseU 
by saying audibly in Erse (or Bigbland language), Deoch ulninX an 
H.R.Q. understanding that 1 bad drunk the King’s health, made me 
speak tbe words again in ErflC, and said, he could drink tbe King*a health 
likewise in that language, re]«ating my wonls; and tbe company n^eiktiou* 
lug my skill in the Highiaud language, H.RH. said I should be bis 
master for that language, and so 1 wa.s made to aak the healths of the 
Prince and Dnke.” 

Tbe original jonntal of this simple-minded and high-s]dritcd young 
HigbUndru*, who tfems to have woo^ danger as a bride, will be found 
in the Lockhart Papers, voL ii p. 47(1. 
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left the rcH>m, and by a priTate door fled from the house into 
the wood. There was an instant pursuit, and the Duke would 
probably have retaken had he not found a pony and leapt 
upon its back, with only a halter on its head and without a 
saddle. By the advantuj^ thus aflbnicd him he was enabled 
to escape to the neighiiouring Highlands, where he lay safe 
from pmaiiit, and soon after obtmed knowledge of the 
young Ohcvalicr's having landed, and made preparation to join 
him. 

John Miuray of Broughton, in the meanwhile, bad discharged 
the perilous task of having the manifestoes printed which were 
to be dispersed when the invasion should become public, as well 
as that of warning several persons who bad agreed to give 
supplies of money nod anus. Ho now left his house where he 
bad lived for the last three weeks in constant danger and fear 
of arrest, and set out to join the Prince. His active genius 
meditated some other exploits. By the assistance of a Jacobite 
friend, of a fearless and enterpriang disposition, he laid a scheme 
for surprising the Duke of Argyle (brother and successor to the 
famous Duke John) and making him prisoner at his own castle 
of luverary. Another project was to cause Government to re¬ 
ceive information whic^ though false in the main, was yet 
coloured with so many eircumsbinces of truth as to make it 
seem plausible, and which <^e to them through a channel 
which they did not mistrust. Tlie reports tlius convoyed to 
them bore that the Jacobite ehic& were to hold a great con¬ 
sultation in the wilds of Bannoch, and that Murray had left bis 
house in the south to be present at the meeting. It was pro* 
posed to those managing on the part of Government to seise the 
opportunity of dfsspatching parties from Fort William and Fort 
Augustus to secure the conspirators at their reodezvous. The 
object of the scheme was, that the Highlanders might have an 
opportunity of surprising the forts, when the garrison should 
be diminished by the proposed detachments. Mr. Murray hav< 
ing thus planned two exploits which, had they succeeded, must 
have been most advantageous to the Prince’s cause, proceeded 
to join Charles Edward whom he found at the house of Ma^ 
Donald of Eiuloch-Moidart, who had advanced to that place from 
Borodale. Many Highland genUemen bad joined him, and his 
enterprise seemed to he generally favoured by the chiefs on the 
mainland. Olanranald had alan joined with three hundred and 
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upwards of his clan. Rcfnil^r guards wore mounted on the 
person of the Prince ; his arms and treasure were disembarked 
from the Doutelle-i and distributed amongst those who seemed 
most able to serve him. Yet he remained straitened for want 
of proTiaioDB, wliich might have disconcerted his expedition had 
not the Poutelle fallen in with and captured two veseels laden 
with oatmeal, a supply which enabled him to keep bis followers 
together, and to look with confidence to the moment which bad 
been fixed for displaying his standard. 

Mr. Murray, to whose management so mu(^h of the private 
politics of Prince Charles bad boon eonfidcnl, was recognised 
as his Secretary of State, and troslcd with all the internal 
management of Uie momentous undertaking. 

CHAPTER LXXVI 

OmmenuiturU of ITosHlUies^Proi/rtMs </ the Hcbetlion 

^745 

In the meanwhile, and eren before the day appointed by 
Charles Edward for erecting his standard, the civU war com¬ 
menced. This was not by the capture of the Duke of Argyle, 
or the projected attack upon the forts, neither of which took 
place. But the hostile movementa of the Highlanders had not 
escaped the attention of the governor of Fort Augustus, who, 
apprehensive for the safety of Fort William/ which lay nearest 
to the disaffected clans, sent a detachment of two companies 
imder Captain John Scott, afterwords Oeneral Scott. He 
marched early in the morning of the I6th of August, with the 
purpose of reaching Fort William before nightfall. His march 
ran along the military road which passes by the side of the 
chain of lakes now connected by the Caledonian Canal. Captsun 
Scott and his detachment had pa86e<l the lakes, and were within 
eight miles of Fort Wiliiaui, when they approached a pass called 

^ ''Fort William, Fort Augustus, and Fort George, called also tbe 
Castle of Inrerness, formed tho cliain of forts which hu\ reached from 
the east to Die west sea. The country between Fort William and Inver¬ 
ness is one of the wildest parts of the UighUnds, Bn<l was theu inhabited 
aitogother by the disaffected ciauH."--HoMi. 
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High Bridge, where the riyer Spean is crossed by a steep aod 
narrow bridge, surrounded by rocks and woods. Here he was 
alarmed by the sound of a bagpipe, and the appearance of 
Highlandors in arms. Tins was a party of men belonging to 
MacDonald of Kcppoch, and commanded by his kinsman, 
MacDonahl of Tiendreich. They <Ud not amount to more than 
twelve or fifteen men, but showing themselves in different 
points, it impossible for Captain Scott to ascertain their 
number. He detached a steady BCigeaiit in advatioe, accoin* 
panied by a private soldier, to learn the meaning of this 
opposition; but they were instantly made prisoners by the 
mountaineers. 

Scott, who was a man of unciucsttonable courage, was de« 
sirous of pursuing hU route and fighting his way. But his 
officers were of a different opinion, con8i<lcring that they were 
to storm a strong pass in the face of an enemy of unknown 
strcngtli, and the privates, who were newly raiseil men, showed 
symptoms of fear. In this predicament Captain Scott was 
induced to attempt a retreat by the same road along which he 
had advanced. But the firing had alarmed the country; and 
the Highlanders assembling with cbaracterifitio promptitude, 
their numbers increased at every meunent Their activity 
enabled them to line the mountains, rocks, and thiclceta over* 
banging the road, and by which it was commanded, and the 
regulars were overwhelmed with a destructive fire, to which 
they could only make a random return ui»on an invisible enemy. 
Meanwhile the hills, the rocks, and dingles, resouTidcd with 
the irregular firiug, the fierce shrieks of the High! antlers, and 
the ycllings of the pibroch. The soldiers continued to retreat, 
or rather to run, till about five or six miles castwaixl from 
High Bridge, when Keppoch came up with about twenty more 
men, ha^^tily assembled since the skirmish began. Others, the 
followers of Glengarry, had also joined, making the number 
about fifty. The Highlanders pressed their advantnge, and 
showed themselves more boldly in front, fiank, and roar, while 
the ammunition of the soldiers was csliaustctl without having 
even wounded one of their assailants. They weic now closely 
surrounded, or supposed themselves to be so j their spirite 
were entirely sunk, and on Keppoch coming in front, and 
summoning them to suiTcnder, on pain of being cut to pieces, 
they immediately laid down their arms. Captain Scott was 
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wounded, as were five or six of his men. About the same 
number were slain. This disaster, which seems to have arisen 
from the comtnaudiDg officer’s neglecting to keep an advanced 
guard, gave great spirits to the Highlanders, and pbeed in a 
flattering light their peculiar excellence as light troops* The 
prisoners were treated with humanity, and curried to Lochicl’s 
house of Auchnacarrie, where the wonn<led were carefully 
attended to. As the governor of Fort Augustus would not 
permit a surgeon from that garrison to attend Captain Scott, 
Lochiel, with his wonted generosity, sent him on parole to the 
Fort, that he might have medical assistance. 

• The war being thus oj»only commenced, Charles moved from 
tlie House of Glcnaladale, which hod been his last residence, 
to be present at the raising of his standard at the place of 
remlezvoua in Glen finnan. He arrived early on the 19 th of 
August in that savage and sequestered vale, atten<Icd only by 
a company or two of the MacHonalds, whose clncf, Clanranald, 
was absent, raising his men in every quarter where he had in- 
flucnco. Two hours elapsed, and the mountain ridges still looked 
as lonely os ever, while Charles waitc<l as one uncertain of his 
fate, until at length Lochiel and the Camerons appeared. This 
body amounted to seven or eight hundred. They advanced in 
two lines, having betwixt them the two companies who had 
been taken on the 16th, disarmed and marching as prisoners. 
Koppoch arrived shortly afterwards with three hundred men, 
and some chieftains of less importance brought in each a few 
followers. 

The standard was then unfurled; it was displayed by the 
Marquis of TulUbardine, exiled, as we have already said, on ac¬ 
count of his accession to the rebellion in 1715, and now returned 
to Scotland with Charles in the DouUlU. He was supported 
by a man on each side as he performed the ceremony.^ The 
manifesto of the old Chevalier, and the commission of regency 
granted to his son Charles Edward, were then read, and the 
Adventurer made a short sjicech, asserting bis title to the 
throne, and alleging that he came for the happiness of his 
people, and bad chosen this part of the kingdom for the com¬ 
mencement of his CDtcrprise, because he knew he should find 

^ Standard erected at Glenflonan vm made of white, blue, and 

red silk; and when displayed waa about twice the alac of aa onlinary pair 
of colonra."— Home. 


64 
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a population of brave gentlemen, zcalona as tbcir noble prcde- 
cesfiors for their own honour and the rights of their Bovereign^ 
and as willing to live and die with him as he was willing at 
their head to shed the last drop of his blood.^ 

A leader of the clan of MacLeod appeared at this rendezvous, 
and renounced on the occaaion his (lependenee upon his chief, 
whom indeed he did not acknowledge as such, and promised to 
join with hU own following. Loebid and some others of the 
chiefs present took this opportunity of writing to MacLeod and 
Sir AlcKcudcr MacDonald, to engage them to join, as the writers 
alleged their honour obliged them. This letter gave great offence 
to both the chiefs, and to Sir Alexander in particular, who alleged 
the insinuation it contained as a reason for the part he after* 
wards took in this afiUr. 

Tidings were soon heard that the Government troops were 
in motion to put down the insurrection. 

Tho Prince bad resolvc<l to avoid the great mistake of Mar 
in tho year 1715, and to avail himself to the uttermost of the 
fierce and ardent activity of tlie troops whom he commanded, 
and it was with pleasure that he heard of the enemy’s approach. 
He remained for a few day a at Auchnacarrie, the house of 
Lochiel, and finding the unwillingness which the llighlandcrs 
evinced to carry baggage, the impossibility of finding horses, 
and the execrable chameter of the roads, he left a quantity of 
swivel-guns and pioneer’s tools behind, aa tending only to en¬ 
cumber bis march. In the meantime, be was joined by the 
following clans:—MacDonald of Glencoe brought with him 
150 men; the Stuarts of Appin, under Ardshlel, amounting to 

^ ''Glen fine an U s narrow vale, in whieli the river PinTian runs be* 
tween high and craggy niountiine not to bo aormounted but by traveUera 
on foot. At each end of the ^en is a lake (Loch £U and Loch Shtel) 
about twelve miles in length; and behind the mountain on one side of the 
glen is alao a lake, behind the other, an ana of the sea."—Hoits. At the 
bead of Loch Shlel there now stands a monument bearing, on three of its 
sides, a Latin inscription composed by the late Dr. Ongory of hklin- 
burgh, and translations of it is Oaalie and English : '*Od the spot where 
Prince Charles Edward first raised his standard on the 19lh day of August 
1745, when he made the daring and romantic attempt to recover a tbrooe 
lost by the imprudence of his anecstora, this column was erected by 
Alexander MacdoaaJd, Esq. of Gleaaladale, to commemorate tbe generous 
zeal, the undaxmted braveiy, and the invtolable fidelity of hie forefathers, 
and the root of those who fought and bled m that arduous and unfortunate 
enterprise." 
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250; Eeppocb brought 300 MacDonalds; ^ Glengarry, the 
younger, joined the army as it marched eastward with about 
300—making a total of nearly 2000 men. 

There was an association drawn up and signed at Auch- 
nacarvie by the chiefs who had taken the lu which the 
subscribers bound themselves never to abandon the Prince while 
he remained iu the realm, or to lay down their Jirms, or make 
peace with Government, without Lis express consent 

While the insurrection wan thus gathering strength and con¬ 
sistency, the hcjuls of tlie olHcial li^es at Ediuburgh became 
uppris(Hi of its cxislciicc, whicii, however nish on the part of 
the Adventurer, was yet very hazardous to the state, ou account 
of the particular time wlien it broke out. George II. was absent 
in Kauovcr, and the Goverumciit was iu the iianda of a Council 
of Kegcncy, called tiords Justiuts, whose councils seemed neitbev 
to have evinced sagacity nor vigour. 

Early iu summer they bad received intelligence that the 
young Chevalier liad a ilesigu to sail from Nautes with a single 
vessel; and, bitterly, tlwy hn<) heard a rumour that he had 
actually iuuilcd in the Jtighlandis. This lutelligcnce was sent 
by the Marctuis of Twecddalc to the commanderdn-chiof; to 
Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, who was much consulted iu state 
atfalrs; to the Lord Advocate, the President of the Court of 
Session, and the Lord Justice-Clerk. Those i>rineipul officers 
or advisers of Goventment formed u sort of council for the direc¬ 
tion of state afl'airs. 

The rei>ort of Charleses lauding at length reached Edinburgh 
with such marks ot authenticity as no lotiger to admit of doubt. 
The alarm wjis very considerable, for the regular forces of Britain 
were chiefly engaged on the Continent There were not in all 
Scotland qiute three thousand troojis, exclusive of garrisons. 
Of three battalions and a half of infantry, only one battalion 
was an old corps; the rest were newly raised. Two I'egiments 

^ Keppocli, it is said, would have brought more men to thd field, but 
there dieted a dispute betwivt him and hie clau,— a rare circuiustance 
iu itself, aud stiU more uncouimon as it arose from a point of religion. 
Keppoch was ^ Protestant, his clau ware Caihohes, a difference which 
would have bred no discord between them if Keppoch would have per* 
liiitled the priest to accompany his hearvra on the march. But the chief 
would not ; the clausuien took ofleuce, and came in loinller ouinbem than 
otberwiae would have followed him, for he was much and deeervodJy be* 
loTdd by theoi. 
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of dragoons, Hamilton's and Gardiner’s, were the youngest in 
the service. There were independent companies levied Jbr the 
purpose of completing the regiments which were in Flanders; 
and there were several companies of a Highland regiment, which 
Lord Loudon commanded, but who, I'leing Highlanders, were 
not to he much trusted in the present quarrel. Out of this 
small force, two of the newly raised companies had been made 
prisoners at High Bridge. Yet, rednoe<l as his strength was, 
Sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief, deemed it equal to the 
occasion, and resolved to set ont northward at the head of such 
troops as he could most h;istily assemble, to seek out the 
Adventurer, give him battle, and put an end to the rebellion. 
The Lords Justices approved of this as a soldierdike resolution, 
and gave orders to the general to proceed to put hia plan in 
execution. 

Sir John took the field accordingly on the Idth of August, 
and jnarched to Stirling, where he left the two regiments of 
dragoons, as they c^iild have been of little use in the hills, aud 
it would have b^n diffictUt to obtain forage for them. Hia 
infantry consisted of between fourteen and fifteen hundred men; 
and, togetlier with a train of artillciy and a superfluity of bag- 
gage, he had with him a thoosaud stand of spare muskets, to 
arm such loyal clans as he expected to join him. None sm^h 
appearing, he sent back 700 of the firelooka from Crieff to 
Stirling. His march was directed upon Fort Augustus, from 
which, aa a central point, he design^ to operate t^^inst tho 
insurgents, wherever he might find them. As this route was 
the same with that by which the Highland army were drawing 
towards the Lowlands, Sir John Cope had no sooner arrived at 
Dalnncardoch, than he learned, from undoubted intelligence, 
that the Highlanders were advancing, with the purpose of 
meeting and fighting him at the pass of Corrj'arrack. How 
this intelligence affected the motions of the English general I 
will presently tell you, but must, in the first place, return to 
the operations of the young Chevalier and his insurrectionary 
army. 

Amongst other persons of consequence with whom the Prince 
had held correspondence since his landing was the celebrated 
Lord Lovat, who, highly discontented with Government for 
depriving him of hie independent company, had long professed 
his resolution to return to his original aUegiance to ^e Stewart 
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dyriast}', aud waa one of those seven men of consequence who 
subscribed the invitation to the Chevalier in the year 1740. 
Ab no one, however, suspected Lovat of attachment either to 
icing or ])olitical (Kirty further than hU own interest was cou* 
eenied, and us the Chevalier had come without the troops, 
money, and arms, which hud been stipulated in that offer of 
service, thci-e was great reason to suspect that the old wily chief 
might turn against the Adventurer, and refuse him his support. 
It chanced, however, tliut Lovat liad attached considerable 
importance to the idea of becoming I>uk6 of Fraser, and Lord- 
Lieutciiunt of lovemesshire; au<l the ilesire of obtaining these 
objects, though but of ideal value, induced him, notwiths^mling 
his natural sellish sagacity, to endeavour to S(^;ure them, at the 
same moment while he was meditating how to escape from 
fultilling the pjxunibos of which these titular honours aud othceB 
were to be the guerdon. 

While the Chevalier lay at luvei^rry, Fraser of Gorttdeg, 
ail cspe^iil confident of Lovat, waited upon tbe Prince in the 
ca^mcity of his (tliief’s envoy, aud made an iiumblc request for 
the jiuteut of die dukedom and tbe lieutenancy, wlncii King 
James VIII. had ])rumised to him. At the same time the 
emissary brought a s])Ccious but evasive protestation of Lovat’s 
respect for the Stewart family, and his deep regret that his age 
and infirniitics, with other obstacles, would not permit him in- 
etantly to get his clau to take up arms. 

Such a message was easily seen to evince a desire to seize 
the bait, without, if possible, swallowing the hook it covered. 
But Lovat was a man of great importance at the time. Besides 
his own clan, wbicli be retained in high military order, be 
bod also great influence over the Laird of Cluny, his 8on-ia> 
bw, aud chief of the MaePhemons,—over the Macintoshes, 
the Farquhorsons, and other clans residing in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness, who were likely to follow his example in rising 
or remaining quiet. Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat, and 
the Laird of MacLeod, wore also much in the habit of t^ng 
his advice, and following bis example. He was not, therefore) 
to be disobliged; and as the ori^nal patents, subscribed by 
James himself, had been left behind with tbe heavy baggage, 
the Chevalier caused new deeds of the same tenor to be written 
out, and delivered to Oortuleg for Lovat’s satisfaction. 

The crafty old man, by the same messenger, made another 
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request, vbich had a relish of blood in it. I have told you 
that Lovat’s most iotimate friend had been Duncan Forbes, 
now Lord President of the Court of Session, to whose assistance 
he owed his establishment in the couiitr)* and estate of his 
ancestors, in the year 1715. They had continued since that 
period on the most intimate terms, Lord Lovat applying, accord¬ 
ing to his nature, every expression of devotion and llatteiy which 
could serve to secure the President’s good opiuiou. As Duncan 
Forbes, however, was a man of jxirfect knowledge of the world, 
he s{>eedily traced LovaPs growing dislike to tbc established 
government; and being, by his office, aa well as Ids di8})OBition, 
a decided friend to the ruling dynasty, he easily fathomed LovaPs 
designs, and laboured to render them abortive. Their correspond¬ 
ence, thougli still full of profession and adulation, on LovaPs side, 
asaumed a tone of mutual suspicion and alai m, which made the 
latter to grow weary of the President’s active, vi^plaot, and frequent 
remonstrances. Oortuleg, therefore, stated LovaPs extreme sense 
of the power which the President Lad to hurt the cause of the 
Stewart family, and demanded a warrant from the Prince, 
authorising him to secure his friend the President, dead or alive. 
The Prince declined granting it in the terms required, but signed 
a warrant for seizing the FreddeuPs person, and detaining him 
in close custody. With these documents Fraser of Gortulcg re¬ 
turned to his wily and double-dealing old master. 

In the meantime, Lovat’s conduct exhibited strange murks 
of indecision. He became apprised by the Lord President that 
Sir Alexander MacDonald and Macl^od had declined to join 
the Chevalier,—a resolution, indeed, to wliich the prudential 
advice of Forbes had strongly contributed,—and be expressed 
his own detcruunutioQ to acUere to the established govermnent. 

While these intrigues were in progress, the Chevalier ob¬ 
tained accurate accounts of Sir John Cope’s movements, from 
deserters who frequently left Lord Loudon’s coinpanied, which 
consisted chiefly of Highlanders, those men having a strong 
temptation to join the ranks of the Chevalier, in whose service 
their relations and chief were engaged. 

The Prince was so much animated at the prospect of battle 
that he summoned together his clans, now augmented by the 
Qrauts of Glenmorriston, iu number one hundred men—burned 
and destroyed all that could im})ede his march, and sacrifleed 
his own b^^age, that the men might not complain of hardship. 
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By d torccd march he assembled his adherents at InTorgaiTy, 
A'licre lie gave them some houre’ repose, in order that they 
might be the better fitted for the fatigues of the impeudmg 
battle. 

On the xnoming of the 2Cth August, the Obetalier marched 
to A))ci'challa(ler, within three nides of Fort Augustus, and 
rested for the evening. Oo the dawning of the nc\t morning, 
he resumed his march, to dispute mth Sir John Cope, whom 
all reports anuouix^ to be advancing, the passage of the rugged 
pass of Corryjirrack. Tliis mouutaiu is ascended by a part of 
Mnj'shal Wade’s military road, which attains the Bummit by 
a lung succession (scveiiteeu) of dg-zags, or traverses, gaining 
slowly and gradually on the steep and lugged elevation on the 
south side, by wiiicb Ocncral Coi>e was supposed to be advancing. 
The BUcc<^8&ion of so lu^ioy steep and obii<[ue windings on the 
side of the hill, the other {tarts of which are in the highest 
degree impracticable, Wars the appropriate name of tlie Devil’s 
Staircase. The side of the mouutdn, save whore intersected by 
this uncouth line of approach, is almost ioaccessible, and the 
traverses are themselves intersected by deep moiuitain 2 *avines 
and torrents, crossed by bridges which might be in a very short 
Ihne broken down, and, being flanked with rocks and thickets, 
nffoid innumerable points of safe ambush to sharpshooters or on- 
filmliug parties. The Chevalier hastened to ascend the nortliern 
side, and possess himself of the top of the hill, which has all 
tlie effect of a natural fortress, every traverse serving for a 
trench. He displayeil exulting hope and spirits, and while 
putting on a new pair of Highland brogues, said with high 
glee, ** Befure I throw these off I shall fight with General 
Ckipe.’' He expected to meet the English gcneml about oue 
o’clock. 

MacDonald of Lochgarry, with the Secretary Murray, were 
ordered to ascend the hill on the north side, and reconnoitre 
the position of the supposed enemy. But to their astonish¬ 
ment, when they reached the summit, instead of soeing the pre¬ 
cipitous path filled with the numerous files of Cope’s army in 
the act of ascent, they looked on silence and solitude. Not a 
man appeared on the numerom^ windings of the road, until at 
length they observed some people in the Highland garb, whom 
they at first took for Lord Loudon’s Highlanders, who, as 
familiar with the roads and the country, it wub natural to think 
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might form the advuuccd giiard of the Euglisb army. On a 
nearer a}>ijroach, these men were discovered to be deserters 
from Cope’s army, who brought the mtcUigouce that that 
general had entirely altered his line of march^ and^ avoiding the 
expected contest, w<ls iu full march to Inveruess. 

The truth proved to be that General Coj>e, when ho ap¬ 
proached within a day’s march of the Chevalier and bis little 
army, saw objections to his plan of seeking out the Adventurer 
and figlitiug him, which had not occurred to him while there 
was a greater distance between them. It could have required 
no great powers of anticipation to supjiose that the Highlanders 
would rally round tlicir Prince iu considerable numbers, im¬ 
pressed by the romantic character of his expedition; or to con¬ 
jecture that, iu BO very rugged a country, an irregular anny 
would take ]K)st in a defile. But Ccricrul Cope had not ima- 
giiuHl such a ni]ii<l asacmbling of the mountaineers as had taken 
pla(.*e, or a i^ass so formidable as the Devil's Staircase on Corry- 
arrack. This unlucky general, whose name became a sort of 
luugluiig-stock in Scotland, was not by any means a poltroon, 
as baa l^cn supjxiscd; but he was one of those second-rate men, 
who are afraid of responsibility, and form their plan of a 
eaxniiaign more with reference to the vindication of their own 
character than the success of their enterprise. He laid bis 
eiiibuiTassmonts before a council of w*ar, the usual refuge of 
generals who find themselves luable to decide, of their own 
judgment, upon arduous ])oiuts of dilEculty. He bad received 
exact information concerning the uumbei's and dis}> 06 itiou of the 
enemy &om Captain Swcetcuham, an Euglisli otiioer, who was 
taken prisoner by the insurgents while on his route to take the 
the command of three companies lying at Fort William, and, 
having been present at the setting up of the standard, described 
the geueial huzzas and clouds of bonnets which were fiung up 
on the occasioiu The prisoner had been treated with much 
courtesy, and dismissed to carry the report that the rebels in¬ 
tended to give General Cope l^ttla Sir John Cope laid the 
iDtelligence before the council He stated the unexpected 
numbers of the Highhind insurgents, the strength of their 
position, the disappointment which he had met with iu not 
being joined, as he expected, by any of the well-affected 
inhabitants of the country, and he asked the advice of hia 
othcera 
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It wad now too late to inquire whether tbc mmh into the 
Ilighlaiida was at oil a prudent measure, unless the English 
general has possessed such a predominant f<»rce os to he cuitain 
of crushing the rebellion at once; or whether the forming a 
camp at Stirling, and preveutiug the Ohovalier &om crossing the 
Forth, wliilc, at tlm same time, troo|)s were sent hy sea to rajs<» 
the nor them clans wlio wore fiieodly to (.lovcrimieut, in ttie rear 
of the Adventurer's little army, might nut have been a prefer^ 
able scheme. The time for option was ended. GeuenJ Cope had 
pvo}K)sed, and the Government had sauctioiiod, the advance into 
the north, and the plan Lad been acle^I upon. Still it d(K)s not 
a[)i)ear to have been necessary that Ooi)e shoidd have re- 
linquifihc<l his purpose so mc;uily wus implied in the marcli, or 
rather ilight, to luverucHs, Avhich so much dispirited hU truutts 
and gave surli catbusmstic courage to the insurgeaU. Indeed, 
no general ia his senses would have attacked the <lefile of Curry* 
ariack; but hiul Cope chosen to have eiicum{)od on the plain, 
about two miles to ilie south of Dalwhiauic, he could not have 
boon forced to tight but on IjU own terms, with the full advantage 
of his artillery aad liis su|>cnor discipline, and Charles must have 
either given buttle at u disadvantiige or suffered extremely 
by the want of money and provisions. Sir John, in tbc mean¬ 
time, might have drawn his supplies from Athole, and would 
have overawed that highly dissjSected district, the inhabitants 
of which, relieved from his presence by his inarch to Inverness, 
immediately joined the rebels. The 6Ui)criority of the Highland 
army in numbers was but trilling, and such as the dif^cipllne of 
regular troops had always been esteemed sutticient to com¬ 
pensate, although there is reason to think that it was greatly 
exaggerated to the English gcneraL None of this reasoning 
seemed to indueuco the council of war; they ga\'e it as their 
ojiiulon that tho troops should be drawn off to Invcrue.ss, instead 
of niakiiig a stand, or retiring to Stirlbg, although the option 
involved the certain risk of exposing the low country to the in- 
Burgenta 

Sir John Cope, having his motions thus sanctioned by the 
opinion of the council of war, advanced for a mile or two, on 
the morning of the 27th of August, in his original direction, 
till he reached the point where the road to Inverucss leaves 
that which leads to Fort Augustus, when the march was 
suddenly edtered, and tbc route to Inveaucss adopted. 
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The esultiition which filled the Highlaudm on learning 
Cope’s retreat was of u most exuberant description; but it was 
mingled with <iisH])pointmcnt, like that of hunto's wlrosc prey 
has GS<uaped them. 1'hcre was a unauimoua call to follow tho 
retreating general with all despatch and com pel him to fight. 
Cope had, indeed, some hours the start; but, in a council of 
chiefs, it was proposed to march five hundred picked men across 
the country, to throw themselves by rapid marches between 
Inverness and the English general’s Jbrcca, and detain the 
regulars until the rest of tlie army came up in their rear. The 
advantages to be gained by au unopposed march into the Low¬ 
lands were, however, superior to what could be obtained by the 
pursuit, or even the defeat of Sir John Cope, and the latter 
plan was given up accordingly. 

An attempt was made on the ]Kirt of the Highlanders to 
surprise or burn the barracks of Ruthven; but they were bravely 
defen<le<l by the little garrison, aud the attempt proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. They therefore directed their march southward upon 
Garviemorc. 

In the meantime, the intrigues of Ix>rd Lovat continued to 
agitate the north, while the Lord President Forbes endeavoured, 
by soliciting Goverumont for arms, by distributing commissions 
for independent eouj panics, of which twenty were on trusted to 
his disposal, and by supplying money from his private pui'se 
to animate the clans who remoinod atbiched to Government, 
aud to coiifiiin those which were doubtful. 

The old chief of the clan Fraser, apparently seconding all 
bis measures, was, in fact, counteracting them as far as be 
could, and endeuvouriug, if not to turn the scale in favour of 
the young Adventurer, at least to preserve the parties iu such 
a state of equality that be himself might have a chance of 
determining the balance when he could see on which side there 
was most to be gained. He feared, however, the shrewd sense, 
steady loyalty, and upright character of the President, and 
regarded him with a singular mixture of internal fear and 
hatred, and external alfect^ respect and observance. 

The line of conduct to 1)C adopted by MaePhersem of Clunyi 
whose numerous and hardy clan is situated chiefly in the distnet 
uf Badcoocli, w:i» at this time a matter of great importance. 
This chief was a man of a bold and intrepid disposition, who 
had shown more respect for the laws of jvoperty, and more 
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atteutiou to prevent depredations^ than any other chief in the 
Highlands, Lochicl perhaps excepted. He entered into ex ten* 
aive contracts with the Duke of Gordon, and many of the 
principal proprietors in coimtries exposed to the Highlaud 
catcrans, agreeing for a moderate sum of yearly black-mail to 
secure them against theft. Tliis 6]>ccics of eugageunmt wom 
often undertaIccTi by persons like liob iCoy, who prosecuted the 
trade of a frcelx>oter, and was in the habit of stealing at least 
as many cattle as he was the means of recovering. ]>ut Cluny 
MaePherson pursued the plain and honourable system expressed 
in the letter of his contract, and by actually sooiiring and bring¬ 
ing to justice the malefactors who coiaiuitted the depredationfi, 
be broke up the greater part of the numerous gangs of robbers 
in the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen. So much was this 
the case, that when u clcn^yniun began a sermon on the heinous 
natiu^ of the crime of thc^ an old Higlilauder of the audience 
replied that he might forliear treating of the subject, since 
Cluoy, with liis broadsword, had done more to check it than 
all the ministers in the Highlands could do by their sermons. 

MaePherson had been named captain of an independent 
company, and therefore remained, in appearance, a friend of 
Government; but, in fact, be only watched on opportunity to 
return to the allegiance of James VIII., wdiom he accounted 
his lawful sovereign. In compliance with bis father-in-law 
IjQvat's mysterious politics, Cluny waited on Sir John Cope on 
the 27th of August, and received that general’s ortlers to embody 
his clan. But on the next morning the chief of the MacPhciaons 
was made pnsoner in his own house, and earned otf to the 
rebel camp. Whether he was entertained there us a captive, 
or as a secret friend, we have not now the means of knowing. 
He was conveyed along willi the Higliland army to Perth, 
seemingly by constraint. 

On 28th August the Prince bivouacked at Dalwhinnie, 
himself and his principal dBcera lying on tlie moor, with no 
other shelter than their plaids. On the 29th he reached 
Oaluacardoch, being thus enabled by the retreat of the English 
army to possess liimsclf of the passes of the mountains between 
Budenoch and AtLoIc, and to desceud upon the latter country. 
On the 30th Charles arrived at Blair in Athole, a castle belong¬ 
ing to the Duke of Athole, whose family, with bis Grace’s 
elder brother, Lord TuUibardiue, and his uncle, Lord Naime, 
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were well dispgged to the cause of the Prince, though his Grace, 
who enjoyed the title, was favourable to Government. The 
familicB and claos of Stewarts (^f Atholc, Robertsons, and others 
of less luiporUuicc, were all iuclinod to sup]>art the ineurgents, 
having never forgotten the fame which their anccstorB had 
obtained in a like cause during the wars of Montrose. The 
name and authority of the Marquis of Tullibanlioo M'as well 
calculated to call these ready warriors to amis. Ho was, as 
w e have said, the elder brother of the Duke who enjoyed the 
title, and had been forfeited for his shaic in the rebellion of 
1715,—a luerit iu the eyes of most of the vassals of his family. 

The Prince remained two days at Blair, where he was joined 
by Viscount Strutlndlau and his sun; by Mr. Oliphant of (Jask 
ao<l liis sou; and the Honourable Mr. Murray, brother to the 
Earl of Hun more. John Roy Stewart, u most excellent i>arti- 
san ofticer, also joined the Prince (to whom he Inul devoted his 
service) at this place. Ho hod just arrived froijj the Contixient, 
and brought several letters with him from irersous of distinction 
abroad. They contained fair and flourishing promises of good 
wishes and services to be rendered, none of which civilities ever 
ripened into effectual assistance. 

On the 3d of September, in tlie eveuiog, the Highland army 
reached Perth, where it was joioe<l by two persons of first-rate 
consequence; namely, the Duke of Perth, with two hundred 
men, whom he had collected w'hile in hiding, iu consequence 
of the warrant which was out for the purpose of arresting him, 
and the celebrated Lord George Munuy, fiitb brother of the 
Marquis of Tullibaidlue, already mentioned. Both these noble¬ 
men were created lieuteiiautrgetierals iu the Prince’s service. 

It was at this time, and upon this occasion, that a sort of 
je^ousy took place between these two great men which had a 
sinister effect upon the future affairs of Charles Edward. 

We have already given the chaiacter of the Duke of Perth, 
as ho was called, a gentleman in the highest degree courtly, 
pleasing, and amiable, particularly calculated to be ^recable to 
a person educated abroad, like the Prince, and not likely to 
run the risk of displeasing him by rough admonition and blunt 
contradiction. All his habits and opinions had been formed in 
France, where ho bad spent the twenty years of his life. 
He even spoke English with some marks of a foreigner, which 
be conceal^ under the use of the broad Scottish dialect He 
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waa a nmn of the moet tmdoubtod oonragc^ hut hail no peculiar 
military talent. 

Lord George Murray waa a irian of original and powerful 
character. He had l)ocn engaged with his brother, the Mar¬ 
quis of Tullibardine, in the aOhir of 1716, was also present at 
the battle of Glcnshiol, in 1719, and had served for Rome time 
in the Sardinian army, then no bod school of war. lie had at 
a later period been reconciled to the reigning family by the 
interest of his brother, the actual Dube of Athole. It is said 
he had even solicited a commission in the English army. It 
was, however, refaec<l; an<l in 1746 he reassunicd his original 
sentiments, and joined Prince Charles Edward. Lord George 
Murray was in many respects an importiwjt acquisition. He 
was tall, hanly, and robust; and ha<l that intuitive acquaint¬ 
ance with the art of war which no course of tactics can teach. 
Eeing little instructed by early military education, he was un¬ 
fettered by its formal rules; and perhaps in teazling an army of 
Highlanders, themselves undisciplined, except from a sort of 
tact which seemed natural to them, he knew far better how to 
employ and trust their native energies than a tactician accus- 
tonic<l to regular troops would have ventured to attempt. He 
was, moreover, undauntedly brave, and in the habit of fighting 
sword-in-hond in the front of the battle; he slept little, medi¬ 
tated much, and was the only person iu the Highland army 
who seemed to study the movements of tho campaign. The 
chiefs only leil their men to the attack in the field, and the 
French and Irish officers had been so indifFerently selecte<l, that 
their military knowledge did not exceed the skill necessary to 
relieve a guard; and only one or two had served in a rank 
above that of captain. Over such men Lord George Murray 
bac^ great superiority. He had, however, his failings, and they 
were chiefiy those of temper and manners. He was proud of 
his superior talents, impatient of contradiction, and haughty 
and blunt in expressing his opinions. 

It happened also, not nnfrequently, that the Prince himself 
and his tutor Sir Thomas Sheridan, both extremely Ignorant 
of the British constitution and habits of thinking, suffered senti¬ 
ments of arbitrary power to escape them, as impolitic as they 
were ungracious. In checking and repelling such opinions, 
Lord George Murray did a most valuable service to his master; 
but the manner in which he performed a task necessarily on* 
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plca&ing often rude and aBsuming, and with the best in* 
tontions ho gave offence, which was not the less sensiblF felt 
by the Prince that his situation obliged him to suppress all 
outward inciic^ition of his displeasure. 

From this peculiarity of Lord George Murray's temper 
there was early formed in the Prince’s council a party who set 
up the Luke of Perth in opposition to him; although the 
gentle, honourable, and candid temper of the Duke mitigated 
the animosity of the internal faction. John Murray, the secre- 
tary, wlio Imviug liceu the early agent of Prince Cliarles^s party, 
possessed a groat sliarc of his master’s conhdonce, was sup* 
posed to have been chiefiy desirous of setting the claims of the 
Luke of Perth in opposition to those of Lord George Murray, 
as ho considered the former a person over whom his own ambi¬ 
tious and active diB|)ositiou might preserve an influence, which 
he could not hope to gain over the haughty and confident 
temper of the latter nobleman. Mr. Murray issup))osed chiefly 
to hnvo insisted upon Lord George’s having taken the oaths to 
Government, and having been willing to serve the House of 
Hanover. By these insinuations be impressed on the Prince 
a shade of suspicion towards the gene^ who w,aB the most 
capable of directing the movements of bis army, which was 
never entirely eradicated from his mind, even wliile he most 
felt the value of Lord George Murray’s services. Charles’s high 
idea of the devotion due to his riglits by his subjects rendered 
him jealous of the fidelity of a follower who hud not at all 
times been a pure royalist, or who had shown any incliiiation, 
however transitoiy, to make bis own i>estce by a compromise 
with the reigning family. The disunion arising from these 
intrigues had an existence even at Perth, in the very com¬ 
mencement of their enterprise, and continued till the very end 
of the affair to vex and perplex the councils of the insurgents. 

On his arrival at Perth also, the Chevalier first found the 
want of money, which has been well called the sinews of war. 
When he entered that town he showed one of his followers 
that his purse contained only a single guinea of the four hundred 
pounds which he had brought with him in the DoutelU. But 
Dundee, Montrose, and aU the Lowland towns north of the 
Tay, as far as Inverness, were now at his command. He pro* 
ceeded to levy the cess and public revenue in name of his father; 
and as such of his adherents who were too old or timid to join 
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the standard sent in contributions of money according to their 
ability, his military chest was by these resources tolerably 
supplied. Parties were sent for this purpose to Dundee, Aber- 
brothwick, Montrose, and other towns. They proclaimed King 
James VIII., but committed little violence except opening the 
prisons; and it is remarkable, that even in my own time, a 
chieftain of high rank had to pay a large sum of money on 
account of Ids anceittors having set at liberty a prisoner who 
was detained for a considerable amount of debt. 

It was no less necc8.sary to brigade the men assembled under 
this adventurous standard. This was, however, easily done, 
for the Higlilandcrs were familiar with a species of mauoeuvring 
exactly suited to tlicir own irregular tactics. They marched in 
a column of three abreast, and could wheel up with prompt 
regularity, in order to form the line, or rather succession of 
clan columns, in which it was tlieir fashion to charge. They 
were accustomed also to carry their arms with habitual ease, 
and bundle them with rca<Iy promptitude; to fire with a pre¬ 
cise aim, and to charge with vigour, trusting to their national 
weapons, tlie broadsword and target, with which tho first I'unk 
of every clan, being generally gentlemen, was completely armed. 
They were, therefore, .os well prepared for the day of battle as 
could be expected from them; and as there was no time to 
instruct them in more refined manoeuvres. Lord George Murray 
judiciously recommended to the Prince to trust to those which 
seemed naturally their own. Some modelling and discipline 
was however resorted to, so far as tho short interval would 
permit 

The time which Charles Edward could allot to supply his 
finances, arrange the campaign, and discipline his army, was 
only from the 4th to the lUh of September; for be had 
already adopte<l the daring resolution to give eclat to bis arms 
by taking possession of the Scottish capital, and was eager to 
advance upon it ere Sir John Cope could, with bis forces, return 
from the north for its defence. 
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PrejxfraUoiu for df/e/tdiwj Bdinburgh—Ttiken posif-vnm of 
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EniNBURaH hjwl long been a peaceful capital; little aceus- 
tomed to tho din of arm«, bnt oonaidcraWy <liv5dcd by factions, 
oa wofl the case of other towns in Scotianth Tlio mmoura 
from the Highlands ba^l sounded like distant thunder during a 
serene day, for no one seemed disposed to giro credit to tho 
danger as seriously approaching. The unexpected intelligence 
that General Cope hail marched to InvcmoBs, and left the 
metropolis in a great measure to its own resonrcea, excited a 
very different and more deep sensation, which actuated the in- 
habitants variously, according to their political Bentiments. 
The Jacobites, who were in considerable numlKrs, bid their 
swelling hopes under tho cover of ridicule and irony, with which 
they laboured to in term pt every plan which was adopted for 
the defence of the town. In truth, in a militoiy point of view, 
no town, not absolutely defenceless, was worse protected than 
Edinburgh. The spacioua squares and streets of the New Town 
had then, and for a long time after, no existence, the city being 
strictly limited to its original boundaries, established as early as 
the fourteenth or iifteenth century. It bad defences, but they 
were of a singularly antique and insufficient character A high 
and solid wall enclosed the city from the West Port to the 
Potterrow Port. It was embattled, but the parapet was too 
narrow for mounting cannon, and, except upon one or two 
points, the wall neither exhibited redoubt, turret, or re-entering 
angle, from which the curtain or defensive line might he flanked 
or defended. It was merely an ordinaTj park-wall of uncommon 
height and strength, of which you may satisfy yourself by look¬ 
ing at such of its ruins as still remain. The wall ran eastward 
to what is colled the South Back of the Canongate, and then, 
turning northward, ascended the ridge on which the town is 
built, foming the one side of a suburb called Saint Mary^s 
Wynd, where it was covered by houses built upon it from time 
to time, besides being within a few feet of the other side of the 
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wyncl) which is narrow^ and immediately in its front. In this 
imperfect state the defence reached Uic Netherbow Port, which 
divided the city from the Oauongate, From tills point the 
wall ran down Leith Wyiul, ainl terminated at tlie hospital 
called I*aul*8 Work, conuec^ting itself on that point with the 
North, or NoF Loch, so called because it was on tljc northern 
side of the city, and its sole defence on that quarter. 

The nature of the defensive protections must, from this 
sketch, be judged extremely imperfect; and the quality of the 
troops by which resistance must have 1 »ccq made good, if it 
should bo seriously thought n{)OQ, was scarce better suited to 
the task. The town’s pe^^ple, indeed, such as weie able to bear 
arms, were etuboilic^l under the name of Trained Bands, and bad 
firelocks belonging to them, which were kept in the town’s 
m^aziucs. They amounted nominally to sixteen companies, of 
various strength, running between eigljty and a hundred men 
each. This woulil have been a formidable force had thoii 
discipiiao and goc»cbwill corre6]X)Ddcd to their numbers. But, 
for many }'e^rs, the olUcers of the Tmued Bunds had practised 
DO other m^irtiul discipline than was implied in a particular 
mode of fiouriahiug their wine-glasses on festive occasions; and 
it was well understood that, if these militia were called on, a 
number of them were likely enough to declare for Prince Charles, 
and a much larger projKirtion would be unwilling to put their 
persona and property in danger for either the one or the other 
side of the cause. The only part of the civic defenders oi 
Edinburgh who could at ull be trusted was the small bcxly ol 
foot called the city-guard, whom we have already seen make 
some figiue in the alfair of Portcous. The tW'O regiments of 
dragoons, which General Oupe bad left behind him for tho pro¬ 
tection of the Lowlands, wci*e the only regular troops. 

Yet, thougli thus poorly provided for defence, there was a 
natural reluctance on tim part of the citizens of Fidiuburgb, 
who were in general fiieiidly to Govcnimont, to yield up their 
ancient metropolis to a few huiidrcd wild insurgents from tho 
Highlands without even an effort at defence. So early as the 
27th of August, when it was known in the ca])ital that the 
regular troops had marched to Inverness, and that tlie High¬ 
landers were directing their march on the Lowlands, n meeting 
of the friends of Oovemiuent was held, at which it was resolved 
that the city should be pot in a state of defence, its fortifica* 

66 
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tioDfi repaired or improved as well as time would permit, asd 
a regiment of a thousaiid men raised hj general subscription 
among tlie inhabitants. This spirit of resistance was consider¬ 
ably increased by the arrival of Captain Kogers, aide-de-camp to 
General Cope, who came from Inverness by sea, with dircctioiis 
that a number of tranai>f>rts, lying then at Leith, should be 
despatched, without loss of time, for Aberdeen. He announced 
that General Cope was to march liia troops from Inverness to 
Aberdeen, and embark them at tho latter seaport, by the means 
which he was now providing for that purpose. The General, 
he stated, would with his army thus return to Lothian by sea, 
in time, us lie hoped, for the safety of tho city, 

Those tidings highly excited the zeal of those who bad thus 
voted for <lcfcnding the capital As the regiment which had 
been voted could not be levied without the rrpress warrant of 
Government, several citizens, to the numl»cr of m hundred, 
petitioned to bo jicrmitted to enroll tbemselves as volunteers for 
the defence of the city. Their numlHirs soon uicreased. At 
length, on the 11th Septemlior, six companies were appointed, 
and 06)0613 naroeil to thon. In the meantime, fortifications 
were added to the walls, under the scientific direction of the 
celebrated M‘Laurin, professor of mathematics in the University 
of Ellin burgh. The volunteers were buight with all possible 
speed the most necessary i>arts of military discipline; cannon 
were ^so mounted on the walls, ebiedy obtained from the 
shipping at Leith, The whole city mug with the din of pre¬ 
paration ; and much seemed to depend on the event of a struggle 
for time. The party which was uppermost for the moment 
expressed their eager wishes and hoiics for General Cope’s 
arrival from Aberdeen ; while those who hoped soon to change 
positions witli them, whispered to each other in secret their 
hopes that tho English general would be anticipated hy the 
arrival of the Highland army. 

In the meantime Charles Edward, having stopped at Perth 
only long enough to collect some money, refresh and regulate 
his army, and receive a few supplies of men, proceeded on his 
venturous march on the 11th Septombon Ills manifestoes, in 
his father’s name aud hie own, already announced his pur¬ 
pose of remedying all the grievances of which the nation could 
compbum Among these the dissolution of the Union was 
proposed as a principal object of reformation. It certainly con- 
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tinued to be felt as a grievance by many of the country gentle- 
meu in Scotland, wlio.se importaDce it hud gri^atly diminiBhed; 
but tl)e coTumercial jjart of the nation had begun to be seneible 
of its advantages, anil w'ere not greatly captivated by the pro¬ 
posed dissolution of the national treaty, which had so much 
enbiged thoir sources of foreign traflic, Anotlier proidainatioii 
was issued, in answer to one which hail set the price of £30,000 
upon the Adventurer^B head. He should n^ply to this, ho said, 
by a similar anjiounccnient, but in <Hjiifidcnce that no adherent 
of his would ever think of doing aiiytlung to merit such a 
reward. Accordingly, he published a reward for the Elector 
of Hanover’s person. Charles’s original idea wos to limit the 
sum oflered to £30, but it was ultiiuatciy extended to the 
same amount which hod l^cn placed upon his own. 

On the evening of the Uth, the Cbovalicr reoche^l Dunblane 
with the vangitard of bis army, or rather detachments of the 
best men of every clan. It was Ibund very dilficult to nmovc 
the others from the good quarters and provisions of Pertli, 
which were superior to wliat they had to expect on a march. 
The fords of Frew, situated on the Forth, about eight miles 
above Stirling, wliich the Earl of Mar, with a much more 
numerous army of Highlanders had in vain atteir}ited to cross, 
formed no obstacle to the advance of their present more adventure 
ous leader. The great drought which j^revailed that year, and 
which in Scotland is generally most si'vei'e towards the end of 
autumn, made it easy to cross the river. Gardiner’s regiment 
of dragoons, which had been left at Stirling, oUcred no op> 
position to the enemy, but retreated to Lbilithgow, to inter¬ 
pose betwixt the Highlanders and lidinburgh,—a retrograde 
movement which had a visible effect on the spirits of the 
soldiers. 

In the meantime, the confusion in the capital wus greatly 
increased by the near approach of the insurgent array. Tlie 
volunteers had at no time amounted to more than at^ut four 
hundred men, a small proportion of tlie i>opu]ation of the city, 
sufficiently indicating that tlic far greater majority of the in¬ 
habitants were lukewarm, and probably a great many positively 
disaffected to the cause of Oovemment. Of those also who 
had taken arms, many had done so merely to show a xeal for 
the cause which they never expected would be brought to a 
serious test; others ba^l wives and famUies, houses and occupa- 
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tloRB, which they were, when it cume to the push, loath to put 
in hazard for any political consideration. The citizens also 
entertained a high i<lea of the desperate courage of the High¬ 
landers, aurl a dreadful presentiment of the outrages which a 
people 80 wild were likely to commit, if they should succeed, 
which appeared likely, in forcing their way into the town. 
Still, however, there were many young students and others at 
that period of life when honour is more esteemed than life, who 
were willing and even eager to prosecute their intentions of 
reaUtance and defence. 

The corps of volunteers, being summoned together, were 
informed that Gardiner’s dragoons, having continued to retreat 
before the enemy, were now at Oorstorpbino, a village within 
three miles of the city; and that the van of the rebels had 
reached Kirkliston, a little town about four or five miles farther 
to the west. In these critical circumstances, General Guest, 
lieutenant-governor of the castle of 12<iinburgh, submitted to 
the corps of voluTtteers, that instead of waiting to be attacked 
within a town, which their numbers were inadequate to defend, 
they should second an offensive movement which be designed 
to make in front of the city, in order to protect it by an instant 
battle. For this purpose he proposed that tlie second regiment 
of dragoons, called Hamilton’s, should march from Leith, where 
they were encami>ed, and form a junction with Gardiner’s at 
Corstorf^hine; und that they should be eupjH^rtcd by the volim- 
teer corps of four hundred men. The Provost, having agreed 
to this proposal, offercfl, after some hesitation, that ninety of 
the city-guard, whom he reckoned the best trooi>s at his 
disposal, should march out with the armed citizeus. Mr. 
Drummond, an active officer of the volunteen?, and who dis¬ 
played more than usual zt^al, harangued the aimed dissociation. 
The most spirited shouted with sincere applause, and by fai* the 
greater part followed their example. Out of the whole volun¬ 
teers about two hundred and fifty were understood to pledge 
themselves to tlie execution of the proposed movement in advance 
of the city. The sound of the fire-bell was appointed as the 
signal for the volunteers to muster in the Lawnmarket. In 
the meantime, orders were sent to Hamilton's rlragoons to march 
through the city on their way to Corstorphine. The parade 
and display of these discipliu^^ troops would, it was thought, 
add spirit to the raw soldiers. 
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The following day was Siuiday, the ]5tb of Soptemhcr, 
The fire-be] I» an ominons aud t11-ch(^n signal, tollo.<l for aa- 
Bemblhig the volunteers, aud so alarming a sound, during the 
time of divine somce, disi •creed those assembled for worship, 
and brought out a laigo crowd of the inhabitants to the street. 
The diagooii Togimeiit a]>]>earcd, (iquipp(*d fur buttle. They 
huzzaed uud clashed their swords at sight of the volunteers, 
their coinj)auioiiB iu peril, of which neither party were destined 
that day to sec iiiu<di. But other souuds expelled these war¬ 
like greetings from the cars of the civic soldiers. The relatives 
of the volunteers crowded around them, weepitig, protesting, 
and co^}uring them not to cx]x>ee lives so invaluable to their 
families to tiie broadsw(»rds of the savage Highlainlers.^ There 
is nothing ot which men, in general, are more eoi^ily persuaded 
than of the e\treme value of their own lives; nor are tl^ey apt 
to estimate them more lightly when they see they are highly 
prized by 0 tilers. A suddcD change of opinion took place 
among the body. In some companies, the men said that tboir 
oiEoers would not lead them on; in otbei's, tlie olGceis said 
that tho privates would not follow them. An attempt to 
march the corps towanls the West Port, whirli was their 
destined route for the field of battle, failed. The regiment 
moved, indeed, but tho files grew gradually thinner aud thinuer 
as they marched down tho Bow* and through the Grassmarket, 
and not above forty-five reached the West Port. A hundred 
more were collected with some difliculty, but it seems to ha^'e 
been tmdor a tacit condition that the march to Gorstorphine 
should be abandoned, for out of the city not one of them 

^ Many of tb6 Edinbargb corjis were moreover OMy(rt and Monf^w, 
as Faletaff says, men whose words upon 'Change wouhl go much briber 
than their blown in battle. Moet had shops to be plundejod, houses 
to be burned, chUdreii to be brained with LocLaber axes, aud wivofi, 
daughters, and favourite bandxnaideus to be treated according to the mice 
of war. 

^ The dosceut of the Bwo presented localities and facilities equally 
convenient for desertion ; aud a pain]»h)ctccr of that peho<l asaurefi us 
that a friend of his, who bad made a poetical description of the march of 
the volunteers from the J^avnunarket to the West Port, wheu they went 
out, or, more properly, ecaniod to be about to go out, to meet the ruthless 
rebels, bad invented a very fuagnificeut simile to illustrate his subject 
He com pared it to the course of the Ebine^ which rolling pompously 
its waves through fertile fields, instead of augmenting in its course is 
continually drawn oS by a thousand canals, and at last becomes a small 
rivulet, wUch loses itself in the sands before it reaches the ocoam 
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issued,' The yoluiitecre were led bade to their alarm-post, 
and dismissorl for the evciting, Trhen a few of the most zealods 
left the town, the defence of which l>egan no longer to be 
expected, and sought other fields in which to exercise their 
Talon r. 

In the meantime, tl\eir loss warlike comnides were doomed 
to hear of tlie near a}>i)roaeh of tlie Highland clans. On the 
morning of Monday, a poreon namofl Alves, who pretended to 
have approached the rebel army by accident, but who was, 
perhaps, in reality, a favourer of tljcir cause, brought word that 
he had seen the Duke of Pmli, to whom he was personally 
known, and had received a message to the citizens of Ediuburgh^ 
inferming them that if they o))cned their gates the town should 
be favourably treated, but if they attempted resistance, they 
might lay their account with militaiy execution; and he 
concluded,” said Alves, “ by uddrcitsing a young man by the 
title of Royal Highness, and desiring to know if such was not 
his pleasure.” This message, whiidi was publicly delivered, 
struck aflditional terror into the inhabitants, who petitioned 
the I’rovost to call a general meeting of the citizens, the only 
purpose of which must have increasefl the confusion in their 
councils. Provost Stewart refused to convoke such a meeting. 
Tlio town was still covered by two regiments of dragoons. 
Colonel Gardiner, celebrated for his private worth, his bravery, 
and his devotional character, was now iu command of Hamil¬ 
ton’s regiment as well as his own, when be was suddenly 
superseded by General Fowkes, who had been sent from 
London by sea, and arrived on the night of the 15th of 
September. 

Early the next morning the new gonc^ral drew up the 
dragoons near the north end of the Colt Bridge, wliich crosses 
the Water of Leith, about two miles from Corstorphine, frc«n 
which last village the Highlanders were now advancing. On 

^ We remerober an instance of a aioat Whit; and a very worthy man, 
a writing-maater by occupation, who had en^iconced hid bosom beneath a 
professional cuirase, consisting of two quires of long foolscap writing 
paper ; and donbtfal that even this defence might be unable to protect 
hifl valiant heart from the clay mores, amongst which its im poises might 
carry him, had written on the ontKide, in hts best flourish, ** This is the 
body of M—^; pray give it ChriKtian burial.'* Even this hero, 

prepared as one practised how to die, eooid not find it in his heart to 
acoompany the devoted battalion farther than the door of his own honse. 
which atood conveniently open about the head of the Zaimmarkei. 
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their vuD coining in Bight of the regulars, a few of the mounted 
gentlemen who had joincnl the insurgents wore despatched to 
reconnoitre. As this party rode up, and liieJ their pistols at 
the dragoons, after tl)e \isual maimer of skirmishei's, a humi¬ 
liating RpoctiU!le rnriU^Kl Tlic without returning a 

shot, fell into such disorder tluvt their olticcrs were compelled 
to move them from the ground, with the purpose of restoring 
their ranks. But no «ouMcr did tlic two regiments find them¬ 
selves in rctn at, than it liecaiuc iiuiios&iUc to halt or form 
them. Their panic incronflcd their sixHid from a trot to a 
gallop, and the further they evim from the very appearance 
of danger, the more excessive seemed tn bo their terror. 
Gullo|ung in the grciitest confusion round the b:iso of the 
castle, hy what were called the Lang Dykes, they pursued 
their diaordedy ccuirsc along the fields where the New Town is 
now built, iu full view of the city and its inhabitants, whose 
fears were reasonably enough rab><^ to extremity at seeing the 
shameful flight of the regular B<ddicrB, whose business it w^is to 
fight—a poor example to those who were only to lulce up the 
deadly trade as aniatoura. Even at Leith, to which, as they 
hod lost encamped there, tlicy returned by a kind of instinct, 
those recreant horsemeu could only be halted for a few minutes. 
Ere their minds liad recoverai f^rom their perturbation, some 
one raised a <<ry that the Highlanders were at hand; and the 
retreat was renewed. I’hey halted a second time near Preston- 
pans; but, receiving a third alarm from one of their own men 
falling into a waste coal-pit, the nice was again re^^umed in the 
darkness of the night, and the dragoons only stopped at Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and other towns on t)to cwist; none of them, 
at the same time, able to render a reason why they fled, or to 
toil by whom they were pursued. 

In Edinburgh the ciUzenB were driven to a kind of despera¬ 
tion of terror. Crowds gathered on the streets and surrounded 
the Provost, eutreatiog him to give np all thoughts of defend¬ 
ing the town, which would have been indeed an impossibility 
after the sr uQ<IalouR retreat of the di'c^oons. WJiatcver the 
Provost might think of the condition of the city ho maiutained 
a good countenance; and convoking a meeting of the magistracy, 
scut for the Justico-Clcrk, the Lord Advocate, and Solicitor- 
General, to come fuid iiartake their councils. But these 
functionaries bad wisely left the city when the danger of its 
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falling into the hands of the rebels became so very imminent, 
In the meantime, other citkens, uninvited, intruded tbciU' 
selves into tljc place where the council was held, which speedily 
assumed tlic ajjpivu’uuco of a disorderly crowd, most part cf 
whom were claiiiorons for eurreuder. Many of the loudest 
were Jacobites, who toot that mode of serving the IMnce’s 
cause. 

While the council was in this state of confusion, a letter, 
subscribed Charles Stewart, P. R., w^is handed into the 
meeting, but the Piovost would not permit it to be read, 
which gave rise to a furious debate. The volunteors, in the 
meantime, were drawn up od the street, amid the same clamour 
and consternation which filled the cmmciL Tlicy received uo 
orders from the I^rovost, nor from any one else. At tins 
juncture a in an, w'ho 1ms never since been discovered, mounted 
on a gray horse, rkIc along the front of thtur line, codling out, to 
the gi'eat augmentation of the general alarm, that the High* 
landers were just at hand, aud were sutecu thou^aud strong! 
The unlucky volunteers, disiieartcncd, and in a great measure 
desei-tcd, resolved at length to disembo<ly themselves, and to 
return their arms to the King’s mogaxino in the castle. The 
muskets were received tlicre accordingly, and tlio volunteers 
might be considered as disbanded as well as disuruied. If 
some wept at ])arting with their amis, we believe the greater 
part were glad to be fairly rid of the eoctunbrance. 

In tho interim the letter with the alarmiug signature was at 
lengtl) read in the council, and was found to contaiu a siunmous 
to BUiTcuder the city, under a promise of safety to the immuni* 
tics of the corporation, and the property of individuals. The 
conclusion declared, that the Prince would not be responsible 
for the consequences if he were reduced to enter the city by 
force, and that such of the inhabitants as he found in arms 
against him must not expect to be treated as prisoners of 
war. 

The peiusal of this letter uicreased the cry against resistance, 
which, indeed, the flight of the dragoons, and dispersion of the 
volunteers, rendered altogether impossible, the armed force 
being reduced to the city-guard, and a few recruits of the 
newly-raised Edinburgh regiment. It was at length agreed on, 
by geneial consent, to send a deputation of tbe councU to wait 
on the young Prince at Gray’s Mill, within two miles of the 
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city; they were iustr acted to require a euspenBion of hoBtilitiea 
uutil tiiey should luive tiiue to d(?liberate ou the letter which 
had becu for\^'ard6d to tlieiu. 

The deputatiou had Dot loug set forth on its destiuation, 
when one of those turns of fortune which so unexpectedly 
threaten lo derange the most profound calculation b of human 
prudeuce, induced many of the citizens to wisli that the step of 
commuuicatlQg with the rebels had l^eu delayed Intelligeucc 
arriml^ acquainting the magistnites and eouiioil that Sir John 
CojKi's army had arrived in the traneporte from Aberdeen, and 
that tlie fleet was seen oil Dunbar, w hero the General intended 
to land his troo]«, and move imstaatiy to the relief of Kdin* 
burgh. A messenger wju< stmt to rec^ill the deputation, but ho 
proved unable to overtake them. General Guest was renorted 
to with various pro{K»6als. lie was asked to recall the 
dragoouH; but replied, be considered it better for the service 
that they should join General Cop(^ The more zealous citizeus 
then requested a new issue of arms to the volunteers; but 
Qcucru.1 Guest soeiiis to have been unwilling to phveo them 
again in irresrdute bands; bo said the magistrates might arm 
thoRO whom they could trust from the city’s magazine. Still, as 
it a])peanxl that a day’s time gained might save the city, there 
we]*e proposals to resume the purpose of defence, at least for 
the time which Cope’s Knarcb from Dunbar was likely to occupy. 
It was therefore proposed to beat to arms, ring the fire-bell, 
and reassemble tlie volunteeiB, schemes which were abandoned 
as soon as moved, for it was remembered that the deputation 
of the magistrates and couuscllon were in the power of the 
liighlandmen, who, on the sound of an alarm in the town, were 
likely enough to hang them without ceremony. 

About ten o’clock at night tlic deputation returned, with 
an answer to the same purpose with the previous summons, 
demanding, at the same time, a positive reply before two in the 
morning. The deUberatious of the magistrates were further 
embroiled by this peremptory demand of instant surrender, 
which made them aware that the inBurgeots were as sensible as 
they could be of the value of ijours and luinutes in a discussion so 
critical. They could think of nothing better than to send out a 
second deputation to Gray’s Mill, with instructions to entreat 
for further time. It is important to state that this party 
wont to the Highland headquarters in a hackney-coach. The 
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Prince refused to see them, and dismissed tlicm without ao 
answer. 

In the mcantiuie the Chevalier and his counsellors agitated 
several plana for om*ying tlic Htyhy a sudden aul^^rise. There 
was more than one point wlii<th gave lluilitics for sucl) a coup- 
do-main. A house holongin" to a gentleman of the name of 
Kicolaon stood on the outside of the town wall, mily a few feet 
distant from it, and verj’ near the Potterrow )*urt. It was 
propos(!(l to take ijo^session of this house, aud, aftc'r clearing the 
wall by a fire of musketry from tho up|>cr windows, cither to 
attempt an escalade or to tnn a tnine nmlcr the fortification. 
At the same time, the position of the hospital called Paul's 
Work was favourably situated to cover an attack on tlic main 
sluice of the North Loch. Tlie College Church gave ready 
means of gaining the hospital; and an alarm on the northem 
termination of the wall would have aflbnled a \)oint of diversion, 
while the main attack might bo nuide by means of tho row of 
houses in St. Mary's Wynd, composing tlie westcni side of that 
lane, and actually built upon, and forming part of tlio wall, 
which in that place w^s^ merely a range of buildingB. Such 
were the points of assault which might be stormed simul¬ 
taneously, and with the greater pros])ect of success that their 
defenders were dcficiont both in numbers and courtage. 

With these and similar views, the Chevalier ordered Lochiel 
to get his men under arms, so us to be rca<ly, if the magistrates 
did not surrender at the ap]K)inted hour of two in the morning, 
to make an attack on cltlier of the points we have mentioned, 
or take any other opportunity that might occur of entering the 
city ; Mr. ihuray of Broughton, who w;ia familiar with all the 
localities nf Edinburgh, acting as a guide to the Camerons. 
The party amounted to about nine hundred men. The Rtrictest 
caution was recommended to them in marching, and they were 
enjoined to rigid abstinence from spirituous lii^uors. At the 
same time, each man was promised a reward of two shillings 
if the enterprise wos successful Colonel O'Sullivan was with 
the party as quartermaster. The detachment marched round 
by Merchistoii and Hope's Park, without being observeil from 
the custle, though they could hear the watches call the lounda 
within that fortress. Approaching the Ncthorbow Port, Lochiel 
and Murray reconnoitred the dty-wall more closely, and found 
it planted with cannon, but without sentinels. They could 
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tiierefore have forced ao entrance by any of the houses in St, 
Mary's Wynd; but hanug strict orders to observe the utmost 
caution, Lochiel liositated to resort to actual violence till they 
should have fiual comiDands to do so. In the meantime^ 
Lochiel sent forward one of liis people, disguised in a riding 
coat and huntiiig cap, witli (»r<ler8 to request admission by the 
Netherbow Port This man was to personate tlic servant of 
an English olHcer of dragoons, and in that character to call for 
admittance. An advanced guard of twenty Camerons were 
ordered tu ph^ce tliemselvos on each side of the gate; a supfx)rt 
of sixty men were stationed in deep sileiutc in St. Mary's Wynd j 
and tite rest ol the detachment remmned at some distance, near 
the foot of the lane. It was Locbiel's purpoi^e that the gatc> 
if ofKjneil, sitould have been instantly secured by tine forlorn 
hope of his pnrty. The watch, however (for there were sentinels 
at the gate, though none on the ci^-wall), refused to open the 
gate, threatened to fire on the man who desired ailmittanee, and 
thus compelled him to withdraw. 

It was now proposed by Murray, that as the morning was 
beginning to break, the detachment should retire to the craggy 
ground calliKl Smut Ijoonard's Hill, wlmre they would be secure 
from the cannon of the castle, and there wait for further 
orders. Just when the detachment was about to retreat, au 
accident happent^d which gratified them with an unexpected 
opportunity of entrance, 

I have told you of a second deputation scut out by the 
magistrates to entreat from the Chevalier additional time to 
deliberate upon his summons, which he refused to grant, 
declining even to see the messengers. These deputies returned 
into the city long after midnight, in the hackney-coach which 
had carried tliem to the rebel camp. They entered at the West 
Port, and left the coach after they had ascended the Bow and 
reached the High Street. The hackney-coachman, who had 
his own residence and his stables in the Canongate, was desirous 
to return to that suburb through the Nether bow Port, which 
then closed the hear! of the Canongate, The man was kuown 
to the waiters, or porters, as having been that niglit engaged 
in the service of the magistrates, and, as a matter of course, 
they opened the gate to let him go home. The leaves of the 
gate bad no sooner unfolded themselves, than the Camerons 
rushed in, and socured and disarmed the few watchmen. With 
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the saiDo ease they eeized on the city guaid-houfie, disarming 

such soldiors aa tbev found there. 

% 

Colouid O’Sidlivuu despatcJicd parties to the other military 
poflte and gutee uhoiit the city, two of whj<‘lj weie occupied 
with the eatne ease, and without a dro]) t»f blood being spilt. 
The Oamerona, iu the dawn of morning, were marched up to 
the Cross, when the castle, now alanDe<l with tho news of 
what had happened, fired a shot or two expressive of defiance. 
These warlike sounds waked such of the citizens of Etiiuburgh 
as tho tumult of the Highlanders* entrance had not yet roused, 
and many with deep anxiety, and others with internal ezulta^ 
tion, found that the capital was iu the hands of the insurgents. 

Much noisy wonder was expressed at the tame surrender of 
the metropolis of Scotland to the rebels; and, as if it had been 
necessary to find a scape-goat to bear the disgrace and blame of 
the transaction, a great projM>rtion of both was imputed to the 
Lord Provost Stewart, who, after a long and severe imprison¬ 
ment, wus brought to trial for high ti'cason, and although be 
was honourably acquitted, his name was often afterwards 
mentioned in a manner ns if his judicial acquittal bad not been 
sanctioned by the public voice. There is no room to inquire 
of what cast were Provost Stewart*a general politics, or how far, 
even from the mere circumstance of namesake, he was to be 
accounted a Jacobite. Neither is the chief magistrate of a 
corporation to be condemned to death as a traitor because he 
does not possess those attributes of heroism by means of which 
some gifted indlviduaJs iiave raised means of defence when 
hope seemed altogether lost, and, by their own energies and 
example, have saved communities and states which were, in 
the estimation of all others, doomed to despair. The question 
is, whether Provost Stewart, as an upright and honourable man, 
sought the best advice in an exigency so singular, and exerted 
himself assiduously to carry it into execution when received 1 
The flight of the dragoons, the disbanding of the volunteers, 
the discontiniiance of the defence, received no encouragement 
from him; even the opening a communication with the enemy 
was none of his fault, since be was one of the last who either 
despaired of preserving the city or used discouraging language 
to the citizens. But he could not inspire panic-struck soldiers 
with courage, or selfish burghers with patriotic devotion, and, 
like a man who fights with a broken weapon, was unequal to 
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inaiutain the cause which to all appearauce he bcoidb to have 
been sincere in defending. 

The Highlandei'Si amid circumstances so new and stimulating 
to them us attended the capture of E^lioburgh, behaved them- 
selves with the utmost order and propriety. The inhabitants, 
desirous to conciliate their new masters, brought them provisions, 
and eveu whisky; but having been enjoined by Lochiel not to 
taste the latter spirits, they unanimously r^ected a temptation 
whicli besets them strongly. They remained where they were 
posted, in tlie Parliament Square^ from five in the morning till 
eleven in the forenooD, without a man leaving his post, though in 
a city taken, it may be s«aid, by storm, anil s\irrounded with a 
hundred objects to excite tlieir curiosity or awaken their cupidity. 
They were tl^en quartered in the Outer Parliament House. 

About noon on this important day (the 17th of September) 
Charles Edw*ard prepared to take possession of the palace and 
capital of bis ancestors. 

It was at that time, when, winding his march roun<l by the 
village of Duddingston, to avoid the fire of the castle, he halted 
in the hollow between Arthur’s Seat and Salisbur)' Crags. As 
Charles approached the palace by the eastern access, called the 
Duke’s Walk, ho called for bis horse, as if to show himself to 
the populace, wlio assembled in great numbers, and with loud 
acclamations. The young Adventurer had begun his march 
on foot, but the immense crowd with which he was surrounded, 
many of whom piv^sscd to touch his clothes, or kiss his hand, 
almost threw him down. He again mounted his charger as 
he approached the palace, having on his right the Duke of 
Perth, on his left Lord Elcho, the oldest son of the Earl of 
Wemyss, who had joined him a few days before, and followed 
by a concourse of chieft and gentlemen. The personal appearance 
of the Chevalier was as prepossessing, as the daring character 
and romantic circumstances of his entcr;)riBe were calculated 
to excite the imagination. His noble mien, graceful manners, 
and ready courtesy, seemed to mark him no unworthy competi¬ 
tor for a crown. His dress was national. A short tartan 
coat, a blue bonnet with a white rose, and the order and emblem 
of the thistle, seemed all chosen to identify himself with the 
ancient nation he summoned to arms; and, upon the whole, so 
far as acclamations and signs of joy could express it, he was so 
favourably received, that none of 1^ followers doubted that be 
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might levy a tiiousand men in the etreetB of Edinburgh in half 
an hour, if he could but find anns to equip thom« 

But they who were able to look beyond the mere show and 
clamour, diacemed Byniptoinfi of inward weakness in the meana 
by which the Chevalier waa to execute his weighty undertaking. 
The dumh^wossals, or gentlemeu of the clana, were, imleed, 
martially attired in the full Highland dreas, wit)i the various 
arms wUch appertain to that garb, whu*h, in full equipment, 
comprehends a firelock, a broa^word, dirk, and target, a pair 
of pistols, and a short knife, used occasionally as a poniard. 
But such complete appointments fell the lot of but few of 
the followers of the Prince. Most were glad to be satisfied 
with a siDglc weapon, a sword^ dirk, or pistol Nay, in spite 
of all evasions of the HisanDing Act, it h^ been so far etTer.tual 
that several Highlanders were only armed scythe blades, 
set straight on the handle, and some with only clubs or cudgels. 
As arms were scarce among the Highlandera, so the scanty 
and iIl*clothed appearance of the poorer amongst them gave 
them an appearance at ouce terrible and wretched. Indeed 
many were of the ojunion of an old friend of your Grandfatlieris, 
who, as he looked on a set of haggard and fiorce-lookitig men, 
some wanting coate, some lacking hose and shoes, some having 
their hiur tied back with a leathern strap, without bonnet or 
covering of any kind, could not help observing that they were 
a proper set of ragamuffins with which to propose to overturn 
an established government^ On the whole, they wanted that 
regularity and uniformity of appearance which, in our eye, 
distinguishes regular soldiers from bainlitti; and their variety 
of weapons, fierceness of aspect, and sinewy limbs, combined 
with a martial look and mr proper to a people whose occupation 
was arms, gave them a peculiarly wild and l^barous appearance. 

The I^ce had been joined by many persons of consequence 
since he reached Lothian. Lord Eleho has already been 
mentioned. He was a man of high spirit and sound sense, but 
no Ja<^obite in the bigoted sense of the word; that is, no 
devoted slave to the doctrin&s of hei'odttary right or passive 
obedience. He brought with him five hundred pounds on the 
part of his father, Lord Wemysa, who was too old to take the 


^ My friend, who wi» the Jonathan Oldbuek of the Anti'/xwyt made 
hU observetioo rather at an ifi-choaen place and time, in conieqncnce of 
which be was neatly brought to trouble. 
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field in person. This was an acceptable gift in the state of the 
Princess finance Sir Robert ThrieplaJid had also joined him 
as be approached Edinburgh; and by the prh'ato information 
which he brought from his fiicnds in that city liad determined 
him to pei*8eve]e in the attack which proved so successfuL 

The Earl of Kclly^ I^ord Balmcrino, Lockliart, the younger 
of Carnwatii, Gruharo, younger of Airth, Kollo, younger of 
Powburn, iJauiilton of liangour, a poet of considerable merit, 
Sir David Mima}', and other geutlemeu of distinction, had also 
joined the standiml. 

Amongst these James Hepburn of Keith, son of that Robert 
Hepburn rcs|>ccting whr>^e family a remarkable anecdote is 
mentioned at page B71 of this volume, and whose esca])e from 
Newgate^ is narrated at {ktige 929 of the same, distinguished 
himself by the manner in which be devoted Uinself to the 
cause of Charles Edward. As the Prince ejitered the door of 
the p^dace of HoIyrcKx), this gentlcxuiui stepped from the crowd, 
bent his knee before him in testimony of homage, and, rising 
up, drew his sword, and, walking before him, marshallcd him 
the way into the palace of his ancestors. Hepburn bore the 
highest character os the model of a true Scottish gentleman. 
He, like Lord Elcho, disclaimed the slavish principles of the 
violent Jac^obites, but conceiving lus country wronged, and tiie 
gentry of ScotlaD<l dcgiaded by the Union, he, in this romantic 
manner, dedicated his sword to the service of the Prince who 
oflered to restore him to bis rights, l^lr. John Home, whose 
heart sympathised with acts of* generous devotion, from what¬ 
ever source they llowe<l, feelingly observes, that “Die best 
Whigs regretted that this accomplished gentleman—fho model 
of ancient simplicity, manliness, and honour—should sacrifice 
himself to a visionary idea of the independence of Scotland.’'^ 

I Jobu Home's professioQ as a Pmbyierian clargyruan, hi.H political 
opiniODi, and those of his fantily, the caase which he was to 

espouse, and he Wcame ooo of the most active and eager mernbers of a 
corps of volunteers, formed for the porpose of defeudiug liklinbargh 
against the expected af;sault of the iiiglkUDilors. Under less strong 
influence of education and profession, which was Indeed irresiKtible, it is 
possible be might liave made a less hap)>y o]itiou: for the feeling, the 
adveutui'e, the rontance, the poetry, all that was likely to interest the 
imaginatiOD of a yontliful |^iet—all, in abort, save the common sense, 
prudence, and sound oi the nationaJ dispute'—must be allowed to 

have lain on the side of thedarobites. Indeed, ultliongh mortally engaged 
against them, Mr, Home could not, in the latter part of his life, refrain . 
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I am enabled to add that, after having unpaired his fortune 
and endangered his life repeatedly in this ilhfated cause, Mr. 
Hepburn bcoamc convinced that, in the wonLs of Scripture, he 
had laboured a vain thing. He repeatedly said in hia family 
circle that )»ad he known, aa tlie after progress of the expedition 
showed him, that a very groat majority of the nation weri 
satisfied with the existing Government, he would uever have 
drawn sword against his follow-subjeo.te, or aided to raise a 
civil war merely to replace the Stewait dynasty.' 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

Prifclwmatxon oj Jamu VIIL fti Ikf f.Vnsi of Edinburgh'-^LaTuiiny 
qf Copo'a Artny ot DunU^r—Bit^Ut of ProsLonpantt—Total MoxU 
of Copt'i Army 

«74S 

Tbs poBseasion of Edinburgh threw a gloAin of splendour upon 
Charles Edward’s fortunes, but cau bcurcdy be said to have 
prorluceil very important consequences. 

King James VIII. was proclaimed at the Cross. At this 
ceremony the heralds and pursuivants were obliged to assist in 
their official dresses, and the magistrates in their robes. A 
great multitude attended on this occasion, and iDa<le the city 
ring with their acclamations. The gunners of the castle were 
dispoficd to give a different turn to this mirth, by throwing a 
l)omb, so calculated as to alight near the Cross^ and interrupt 
the ceremonial. Fortunately this act of violence, which might 
have endangered the lives of many of King George’s good 
subjects, whom mere cariosity hml drawn to the spot, was 
prohibited by General Guest. 

from tears ^hen menUeming the gallantry aad mi($forhQneA of some of the 
unfortuiuite leaden io the Highland army; aod ve have ourselves Aeon 
his feeltuga and principles divide him stnuguly when he came to apoak 
upon such topics.”— of Boitut'9 Idfo, 

^ A hereditary intimacy with the late Lieutenant * 0010116 ] Hepburn 
(son of Mr. Ho)»bum of Keith), and the friendship of the members of his 
surviring family, enable me to make this a&^ertion. No doubt there were 
many of the more liberal and intelligent Jacobites who entertained similar 
•entimsnts, and conceived that, in farthering tbo cause of the Pi^ce» 
they were asserting the rights of the country. 
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At night there w.v a splendid ball at ITolyrood, where might 
be seen a great display both of rank and beauty, the relatives 
of the gentlemen who were in arms. l>ut it was a remarkable 
and ominous circumstance that of the common people who by 
thousands crowded round the Priuco's person when he went 
abroad, pressing to kiss bis hands and touch his clothes, with 
every display of affection, scarcely one could be induced to 
enlist in his service. The reflection tliat a battle must take 
place iK^twbiit Prince Charles and General Cope in the course of 
a very few days Wtis to the populace of a large city a sufficient 
cheek upon their ptirty ta:q1. 

One of the most solid aitvantages which tho Prince obtiuned 
by his poHScssion of the city, besides the eucouragement which 
his aflhcrontR received from such a signal proof of success, was 
the acquisition of al>out a thousand muskets, iu indifferent con¬ 
dition, being the arms of the Trained Bands, which were lodged 
in tho city mngtiziue. These served to arm many of his 
followers, but still some remained unprovided with weapons. 
Charles also kid upon the city a military requisition for a 
thousand tents, two thousand targets, six thousand pairs of 
shoes, and six thousand cun teens. The magistrates had no 
alternative but to acquiesce, and employ workmen to get ready 
the articles demanded. 

Upon the 18th of Septemlier, the day after the occupation 
of Edinburgh, Lord Naime came up from the north and joined 
tho Highland camp with a thousand men, consisting of High¬ 
landers from Athole, together with the chief of MacLaucblan 
and his followers. The Prince visited his camp, and passed in 
review, at the same time with the rest of his forces, these new 
associates of his enterprise. 

While these things were passing in Edinburgh, General 
Cope landed his troops at Dunbar, anxious to repair tho false 
step which he had committed in leaving the Lowlands open to 
the young Adventurer, and desirous to rescue the capital of 
Scotland, since he had not been able to protect it. He began 
the disembarkation of his troops on the 17th, but it was not 
completed till the next day. The two regimeuts of cavaliy 
which had made such extraordinajy speed to join him were 
also uTiitcd to his army, though their nerves had not yet 
recovered the rapid and disorderly retreat from Colt Bridge to 
East Lothian. The number of infantry was about 2000, that 

66 
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of the two regimentfi of dragooofi about 600; Sir John Oope 
was also joined by volunteers, among whom the Earl of Home 
was the most coDspicnous, making his army up to near 3000 
mon in all. They had six }>iccc8 of artillery, but what seems 
strange, no gunners or artillerjrmcn to work them. In other 
respects they formed a small but very well-apjWnted force, and 
made an impressive appearance in a country so long disused to 
war as had been the case with Scotland. At the head of this 
respectable body of men Sir John departed from Dunbar, and 
marched as far us Haddington or its vicinity on his proposed 
advance on hidiuhui^li. 

In the meantime Charles Edward had taken a resolution 
corresponding with the character of his enterprise. It was that 
of moving eastward, to meet iHir John Cope upon his route, and 
give him battle. All his counsellors agreed in this courageous 
sentiment. The Pi'incc then asked the Chiefs what was to be 
expected from their followers. Tlioy answered by the moutlj 
of Kcppoch, who Lad served in the Frcncli army, that the 
gentlemen of every clan would load the atbick with determined 
gallautry, In whieli case there was no doubt that the clansmen, 
who wej*e much attached to their chiefs and suiwriors, would 
follow them with fidelity and courage. The Priucc declared 
he would himsell* load the van, and set them an example how 
to conquer or die. The Chiefs unanimously remonstrated 
against his exposing a life on which the wdiole success of the 
expedition must depend, and declared that, if lie persisted in 
that resolution, they would break up tlie army and return 
home. Tlierc can l>e little doubt that Oiiarles was sincere 
in his resolution, and no doubt at all that he was very wise 
in withdrawing from it on the remonstrance of his faithful 
followers. 

Ordei's were given to j prepare next morning for the evacua¬ 
tion of Edinburgh, in onlcr that the whole Highland army 
might be collected for the battle, which was expected to ensue. 
For this purpose, tiae troops employed in mounting the several 
guards of the city, in number 1000 men, were withdrawn to 
the camp at Duddingston. It might have been expected that 
a sally from the castle would have taken place in consequence 
of their retreat, if not for any ulterior purpose, at least to seize 
on the different articles which had been got ready at the 
requisition of the Prince, and put a stop to their completion. 
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The presence of mind of a common Highlander prevented this. 
The man being intoxicated when his countrymen were with¬ 
drawn, found himself, when he recovered bis senses, the only 
one of his party left in the town. Being a ready-witted fellow, 
to those who inqmrcd of him why he h;id lingered behind his 
countrymen, he answered, ‘‘That he was neither alone, nor 
alixrmed for his safety; five hundred Highlanders,*' he said, 
“ had been left in colhirs and secret places about town, for the 
purpose of cutting off any detachment that might sally from 
the castlo." These iaise tidings being transmitted to General 
Guest, were for the time n-ccived us genuine; nor was there 
time to discover the deceit liefore the victory of Prestonpans 
onal>lcd Charles Edward to return in triumpli to the capital 
The man's presence of mind secured also hU own safety. 

The men had lain on their arms the night of the 19tb, their 
Chiefs and the Chevalier occupying s\ich houses as were in the 
ncighbourhoovl. On the mom mg of the 20 th they were all on 
the march, in high spirits, detennined for action, and eager to 
meet the enemy. They formed in one narrow column, keeping 
the I ugh ground from Puddings ton towards Muraelburgh, where 
they CTOBScd the Esk by the ohl bridge, and then advanced to 
the eminence of which Carboiry Hill is the termination to the 
south-west, ne:xr which, about Mussolburgh or Invercsk, they 
exi)octed to meet the enemy. On putting himself at the head 
of his army, the Priiute drew his sword anti said to his followers, 
“Gentlemen, I have flung away the scabbard," which was 
answered by shouts of acclamation. Their movements were 
the simplest imaginable. On their inarch they formed a column 
of three men in front. When about to halt, each individual 
faced to the right or left as directed, and the column became a 
line of three men deep, which, by filing off from either flank, 
might again become a column at the word of command. Their 
handful of cavalry, scarcely amounting to fifty men, were occupied 
on the march in reconnoitring. They obtained a tolerably 
accurate account of the strength of Cope's army, excepting as to 
the number of hia guns, which one report augmented to twenty 
field-pieces, and none rated under twelve, though, as I have 
already said, there were only six in all 

When the Highlanders had advanced hs far as Falside Hill, 
near Carbciry, ^eir scouts brought in notice that they had 
seen parties of dragoons about Tranent, and it was reported 
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that Sir John Cope vros io that quarter with hia whole army. 
The Chevalier's army, which had hitherto marched in one 
column, now divided into two, being their intended line of battlo, 
and keeping towards the rights so as to preserve the upper 
ground, which was a great point iu Ilighland tactics, marched 
onwards with etcaJlness and celerity. 

When they arrived where the hill iinmwliatcly above Tranent 
elopes suddenly down \ipon a large cultivated plain, then io 
stubble, the harvest l)a7ing been unixsually early, the High¬ 
landers beheld the enemy near the western extremity of this 
plain, with their front towards the ridge of high ground whicli 
they themselves occupied. 

It appears that Sir John Co}X) had directed his mairh uuder 
tbs idea that because a road passiug from Seaton House to 
Preston was the usual highway from Haddington, therefore the 
Highlanders would make use of that, and no other, for tboii 
advance. lie either did not know, or forgot, that an irregular 
army of mountaineers, unencumbered with baggage and inured 
to marching, would not hesitate to prefer the rougher and less 
level road if it poasesned any advantages.^ 

Two mount^ volunteers, Francis Garden, afterwards Lord 
Gardenstone, and a Mr. Cuniiinghame, bad been detached by 
the English general to collect intelligcr<ce; but unhappily, as 
they hdted to refresh tlicmselves b^ond Musselburgh, they 
fell into the bands of John Hoy Stewart, a more skilful partisan 
than themselves, by wliom they were made prisoners, and led 
captive to the Chevalier^s headquarters.* Sir John Cope, 
deprived of the infonnation he expected from his scouts, seems 
to have continued to expect the approach of the rebels from the 
west, until he suddenly saw them ap]>car from the southward, 
on the ridge of the acclivity upon his left. He immediately 

^ On the present occasion he was, aa aportsmen aay, at fault. He 
well knew that the high-road from Edinburgh to the south lies along the 
eoaat, and it eeeme never to have occurred to him that kt wae possible tlie 
Highlanders might choose, even by preference, to ctosh the country and 
occupy the b eighth r st the bottom of which tho public roml takes its course, 
and thus have him and his army in bo far at their mercy, that they might 
avoid, or bring on battle at their sole pleasure. On the contrary, Sir John 
trusted that their Highland courteay would induce ibenk, if they moved 
from Edinburgh, to come by the very road on which he was advancing 
towards that city, aud Ihna meet him on eqnal terns ."—cj 

* 8ea/M. 
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changed his front, aud drew up bis troops with military precision 
in order of battle. His foot were pla(^ in the centre, with a 
regiment of dragoons and three piecoe of artillciy upon each 
fiank. The wall of Oolooc] Gardiner’s park (for bis nsansion 
was in the vicinity of the plain which was destined to prove 
fatal to him), as well as that of Mr. l^lrskine of Grange, covered 
the right dank of the regulars; 0oi>e’8 baggage was stationed 
at Cockenzie, on the rear of his left, and a small reserve was 
stationed in fre^nt of the village of l^estonpaos, which lay on 
the rear of the General’s right. 

In front of both aimies, and separating the higher ground 
on which the Highland army was drawn ujj from the firm and 
level plain on which the regulars were ]>oslcd, lay a piece of 
stcc)) and swampy ground, intcrsccted with ditches and enclosures, 
and travers^Hl near the lx>ttoiu by a thick strong hedge running 
along a broad wet ditch, and covering the front of the royal 
army. It was the object of the Chevalier to indulge the 
impatience of his troops by pressing forward to instant battle. 
For this purixjsc he employ^ an officer of ex))erience, Mr. Eci 
of Graden, who, mounts on a gray pony, coolly recountlitred 
the seemitigly impracticable giound which divided the armies, 
crossed it in several directions, deliberately alighted, pulled 
down gaps in one ur two walls of dry stone, and led his horse 
through them, many balls being fired at him wlule performing this 
duty. This intrepid gentleman returned to the Chevalier to 
inform him that the morass could not be passed, so as to attack 
the front of General Cope’s army, without sustaining a heavy 
and destructive fire of some continuance. A waggon^way for 
the conveyance of coal worked in the vicinity of Tranent, for 
the use of the saltworks at Cockenrie, did indeed cross the 
loorass, but it would have been ruinous to have engaged troops 
in such a narrow road, which was exposed to be sw^ept in every 
direction both by artillery and musketry. 

The position of Gcne^ Cope might therefore be considered 
as unassailable; and that general, with a moderation which 
marked his mediocrity of talent, was happy in having found, as 
he thought, safety, when he ought to have looked for victory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner, and other officers, pressed on 
the commander the necessity of a bolder line of tactics. They 
were of opinion that the n^;ular soldiers should be led against 
the rebels while the former showed spirit for the encounter. Mid 
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that r^m^ing merely on the defeimve was likely to Biiik the 
courage of the troops, as (ielay gave the infantry time to 
recollect that they hod uyoiih'd an encoimtor ^ith these High¬ 
landers at Oorryarrack, iind tho cavalry leisure to remcinher 
their recent and ignominious flight from the vicinity of Edin¬ 
burgh before this new description of enemy. The lieutenant- 
colonel pressed his advice with earnestness, dropped sotno ez* 
prcssioiiA of tho result which was to be apprehended, and, finding 
his suggestions rejected, made the preparations of a good and 
brave man for doing his duty, and, if ncccssaiy, for dying in 
the discharge of it 

Some movements now took place. The regular troops 
huzzaed to show their willingness to coino to action; the 
Highlanders re])lie<h in their manner, by vnM shouts. A party 
of Highlanders were stationed in Trauent churchyard, as an 
advantageous post; but Sir John Cope advancing two light 
ficld-pieccs, moile that position to<> hot for them. Still the 
insurgents continued anxiously bent on battle, and expressed 
the moRt earnest desire to attai^k the enemy, who, they supposed, 
in tended to escape from them, as at Corry arrack. They offered 
to make the attack through the morass, without regard to the 
difficulties of the ground, and to carry faHcines with tlicm, for 
the purpose of rendering tho ditch psissable. They were 
exhorted to patiem^ by their Chiefs; and, to allay their fears 
of the escape of the cnoiny, tlic Chevalier detached Lord Kairne 
with five himdred men to the westward, that he might be in a 
situation to intercept Sir John Oo])e In case he should attempt 
to move off towards Ediuburgh witliout fighting. 

Satisfied with this precaution, the Highlanders lay down to 
rest in a field of pease, which was made up in rii^ks upon the 
ground.^ The minds of tho Chiefs were still occupied with the 
means of discovering a path by which they might get clear of 
the morass, gmn the open and firm ground, and rusli down on 
Cope and his army, whom they regarded as their assured prey, 
if they could but meet them in a fmr field. 

^ ‘‘The roll of the dnns snd shrill sccomp&niment of the pipes swelled 
up the hill-»died sway—resomed its thiiDder—and was at length bushed. 
The trumpots and kettle-drains of the carolry were next beard to perform 
the beautifiil and wild point of war appropriated as a signal for that piece 
of noctumil daty, and then finally sunk upon the wind with a shrill and 
monmfal cadence. The western eky twinkled with eUrs, bvit a frost* 
Bdst, rising from the ocean, covered the eastern horison, and rolled li* 
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Thero was m the Chevalier’s army a gentleman named 
Anderson of Whithurgli, in East Lothian, to whom the ground 
in the vicinity was perfectly known, and who bethought him of 
a path leading from the height on which tlieir ariny lay, sweep* 
iiig through the morass, and round the left wiug of General 
Cope’s oi'Riy, as it was now disposed, and wliich might conduct 
them to tJic level and extensive fiat, since called the field of 
battle. Mr. Aiulersou communicated this important fact to 
Mr. Hepburn of Keitlu By Mr. Hepburn he was conducted to 
Lord George Miirmy, who, highly pleased with the intelligenoe, 
introduced lum to Prince Charles Edwanl. 

The candidate for a diadem was lying with a bunch of 
pease*straw beneath his head, and was awakened with news 
which assured him of battle, and promised him victory. He 
received the tidings with much cliecrfulness, and iuime^ately, 
for the night was well spout, prepared to put the scheme into 
execution. 

An aido*de*camp w:Lg instantly despatched to recall Lord 
Naimo from his demonstration to the westward, and cause him 
with his detachment to rejoin the army as R|>eedi]y as possible. 
In tlio meantime, the whole of the Highland army got under 
sirms, and moved forward with incredible silence and celerity, 
by the path proposed. A point of precedence was now to he 
settled, characteiistic of the Iligblauders. The tribe of Mao* 
Donalds, though divided into various fiimilies, and serving 
under various chiefs, still reckoned on their common descent 
from the great Lords of the Isles, in virtue of which they 
claimed, as the post of honour, the right of the whole Highland 
army in the day of action. This was disputed by some of the 
other clans, and it was agreed that tliey should cast lots about 
this point of precedence. Fortune gave it to the Camerons and 
Stewarts, which was murmured at by the numerous Olan-Colla, 
the generic name for the MacDonalds. The sagacity of Lochiel 

white wreaths along thu plain where the a^lvene army lay coached upon 
their arms* Thoir ad ran car) posta were pushed as far as the side of the 
great ditch at the bottom of the descent, and Lad kindled large Urea at 
different interrals, gleaming with obscuro uid hazy lustra through the 
heavy fog which encircled them with a doubtful halo. The Higbl&nders, 
* thick ofl leaves mVnilambroAa,' lay ftratebed a})on the ridge of the bill, 
buried (excepting their sentinels) m the most profound repose. How 
many of thcac brave fellows will sleep more soundly before to-morrow 
night I U 'averUff, 
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induced the other chiefs to resign for the day a point on which 
they were likely to be tenacious. The precedence was yielded 
to the MacDonalds accordingly^ and the first lino of the 
Highlanders moved off their ground by the left flank, in order 
that the favoured tribe might take the post of honour. They 
marched, as usual, in two columns of three men in front. The 
first of tlieee was led by young Clanranald with about sixty 
men, under the guidance of Anderson of Whitburgh. The 
first line consisted of the following clan regiments:—Qaiiranald, 
250 strong; Glengarry, 350; Keppoch and Glencoe, 450; 
Perth, with some MacGr^rs, 200 ; Appi?i, 250; and Lochiel, 
500. The second line consisted of three regiments, — Lord 
George Murray's Athole men, 350; Lord Nairne's regiment, 
350; and Menzies of Shiou's, 300. lA>rd StrathaJlan, with his 
handful of cavalry, was aj)poiDtcd to keep the height above the 
morass, that they might do what their Duni1)crB permitted, to 
improve the vicU^ry, in case it should be gained. This troop 
consisted of about thirty^ix horscmeiL From these details, it 
appears that the Highland aimy was about 3000 in number, 
being very nearly the same with Sir John Cope’s. 

Anderson guided the first line. He found the pathway 
silent and deserted; it winded to the Dorth*east, down a sort 
of hollow, which at length brought them to the eastern extremity 
of the plain, at tlie west end of which the King’s army was 
station^, with its left flank to the assailants. No guns had 
been placed to enfilade this important pass, tho\igb there was a 
deserted embrasure which showed that the measure bad been in 
contemplation; neither was there a sentinel or patrol to observe 
the motions of the Highlanders in that direction. On reaching 
the firm ground, the column advanced due northward across the 
plain, in order to take ground for wheeling up and forming line 
of battle. The Prince marched at the head of the second 
column, and close in the rear of the first The morass was 
now rendered ditiicult by the passage of so many men. Some 
of the Highlanders sunk kne^eep, and the Prince himself 
stumbled, and fell upou one knee. The morning was now 
dawning, but a thick fto&ty mist still hid the motions of the 
Highlanders. The sound of their march could, however, no 
longer be concealed, and an alann-gun was fired as a signal for 
Cope’s army to get under arms. 

Aware that the Highlanders had completely turned bis left 
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flank^ and were now adyaDcing from the eastward along a level 
and open plain, without iuterruptioD of any kind, Sir John Cope 
haatened to dUpoee his troops to receive them Though pro])- 
ably Bomewhat surprised, the English general altered the die- 
position which he had made along the morass, and formed anew, 
having the walla of Preston Park, and that of Bankton, the seat 
of Colonel Gardiner, close in the rear of his army; his left 
flank extended towards the sea, his right rested upon the morass 
wliicli ha<l lately I'leen in hia front. His order of battle was 
now extended from north to south, having the east in front. 
In otlier respects the disposition was the same aa already men¬ 
tioned, bis infantry forming bis centre, and on each wing a 
repment of horse. By some crow'ding in of the piipiets* room 
enough waa not loft for Gardiner's corps to make a full front 
upon the right wing, so that one squadron was drawn up in 
the rear of the other. The artillery was also placed before this 
regiment, a diKposition which the colonel is said to have remon¬ 
strated against, having too much reason to doubt the stcatiioeBs 
of the horses, os well as of the men who composed the corps. 
There was no attention paid to his remonstrances, nor was there 
time to change the disposition. 

The Highlanders bad no sooner advanced so far to the north¬ 
ward as to extricate the rear of tlio column from the passage 
across the morass, and place the whole on open ground, than 
tlrey wheeled to the left, and formed a line of three men deep. 
This thin long line they quickly broke up into a number of small 
masses or phalanxes, each, according to their peculiar tactics, con¬ 
taining an individual clan, which disposed themselves for battle 
in the manner following: The best-^m men of the tribe, who 
were also the best armed, and bad almost all targets, threw 
themselves in front of the regiment The followers closed on 
the rear, and forced the front forward by their weight ^fter 
a brief prayer, which was never omitted, the bonnets were pulled 
over the brows, the pipers blew the signal, and the line of clans 
rushed forward, each forming a separate wedge. 

These preparations were made with such despatch on both 
wings, that respective aides-de-camp of the l)uke of Perth 
and Jjord George Murray met in the centre, each bringing news 
that his gener^ was ready to charge. -The whole front line 
accordingly moved forward, and, as they did so, the sun broke 
out, and the mist rose from the ground like the curtoin a 
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theatre. It showed to the Highlanders the line of regular troops 
drawn up in glittering array liio a complete hedge of steel, and 
at the same time dis)>layed to Co{>e*8 soldiers the furious torrent, 
which, subdivided into such a number of columns, or rather small 
tnassea, advanced with a cry whicli gra<lua11y swelled into a 
hideous yell, and became intermingled with au irregular but 
well-directed fire, the mountaineers presenting their pieces as 
they rail, dropping them when discharged, and rushing on to 
close conflict sword in hand. The events of the prccetling night 
had created among the regulars an apprehension of their op¬ 
ponents, not usual to Hoglisb soldiers. General Cope’s tactics 
displayed a fear of the enemy rather than a desire to engage 
him; and now this dreaded foe, having sclccteil his own point 
of advantage, was coming down on them b\ all his terrors, with 
a n>ode of attack unusually furious, and unknown to modem 
war. 

There was but an instant to think of these Ujings, for this 
was almost the momeut of battle. But such tlioughts were of 
a nature which produce their efleot in an instant, and they 
addcfl to the ferocity of the Higlilanderfl, while they struck dis¬ 
may into tbeir opponents. The old seamen and gunners, who 
had been employ^ to serve the artillery on the right wing, 
showed the first symptoms of panic, and fled from tlic guns they 
had undertaken to work, carrying with them the priming flasks. 
Colonel Whitefoonl, who had joined Cope’s army as a volun¬ 
teer, fired five of the guns cm the advancing Highlanders, and, 
keeping his ground while all fled around him, was with 
difficulty saved from the fury of the Camerons and Stewarts, 
who, running straight on the muzzles of the cannon, actually 
stormed the battery. The regiment of dragoons being drawn 
up, as has been said, in two lines, the foremost squadron, under 
lieutenant-Coloncl Whitney, having received orders to advance, 
were, like the gunners, seized with a panic, dispersed under the 
fire of the Highlanders, and went off without even an att^pt 
to charge, riding down the artillery guard in their flight. The 
rearmost squadron, commanded by Gardiner, might, if steady, 
have yet altered the fate of the day, by charging the High¬ 
landers when disordered with attacUng the guns. Gardiner, 
accordingly, commanded them to advance and charge, encourag¬ 
ing them 1:7 ^ example to rush upon the confused 

masses before them. But those to whom he spoke were them* 
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Bclrea disordered at the rapid adyance of the enemy, and die- 
turbed Ly the waving of plaids, the brandishing and gleaming 
of broadswords and babtle-aies, the rattle of the dropping flie, 
and the ferocious cry of the combatants. They o^ade a feint to 
advance, in obedience to the word of command, but almost in* 
stantly halted, when first the rear rank went off by four or five 
files at a t[m(\ and then the front dispersed in like manner; 
none maintaining their grouudf except about a score of deter* 
mined men, who were resolved to stand or fall with their 
commander. 

On left tljc canso of King George was not more pros- 
perous. Hainilton’s dragoons receiving a heavy rnlling fire 
from the MacDonalds as they advanced broke up in the same 
manner, alcuoHt at the same moment, with Gardiner’s, and 
scattering in every direction, loft the field of blood, galloping 
some from the cneTuy, some, in the rct'.klessncss of thoir terror, 
past the enemy, and some almost through them. The dispersion 
was complete and the disorder irretrievable. They ded west, 
east, and south, iuid it wus only tlje broad sea which prevented 
them fi*oni flying to the north also, and making every point of 
the compass witness to their rout. 

Meantime, the infantry, though both their flanks were un¬ 
covered by the flight of the dragoons, received the centre of the 
Highland line with a steady and regular fire, which cost tlie 
insurgents several men,—among others, James MacGregor, a 
son of the famous Hob Roy, fell, having received five wounds, 
two of them from bolls that pierced through his body. He 
commanded a company of the Duke of Perth’s re^ment, armed 
chiefly with the straigiitcned scythes already mentioned, a 
weapon not unlike the old English bill. He was so little 
daunted by his woimds as to rmse himself on bis elbow, calling 
to his men to advaiuio bravely, and swearing be would see if 
any should misbcliava 

In fact, the first line of the H^hlanders were not an instant 
checked by the fire of the musketry; for, charging with all the 
energy of victory, they parried the bayonets of the soldiers 
with their targets, and the deep clum]», or masses, into which 
the clans were formed, penetrated and broke, in several points, 
the extended and thin lines of the regulars. At the same 
moment Lochiel attacking the infantry on the left, and Clan- 
ranald on the right flauk, both expos^ by the flight of the 
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dragooim, they were unavoidably and irretrievably routed It 
was now perceived that Sir John Cope had committed an im^ 
portaat error iu drawing up bU forces in front of a high park* 
wall, which barred their escape from their light-heeled enemief^. 
Fortunately there bad been breaches made in the wall, which 
])ernuttcd sotue few soldiers to escape; but most of them had 
the melancholy choice of death or submission. A few fought, 
and fell bravely. Colonel Gardiner was in the act of encourag¬ 
ing a small platoon of infantry, whicli continued firing, when 
he was cut down by a Highlander, with one of those scythes 
M^hich have been repeatedly mentioned. Tlje greater of 
the foot soldiers then Imd down their arms, after a few minutes’ 
resistance. The second line, led by Prince Charles biuxself, 
had, during the whole action, kept so near the first, that to 
most of Sir John Copers army they apjscared but as one body; 
and as this ujifortunate Prince’s courage has been im}>eaclied, 
it is necessary to say that ho was only fifty paces behind the 
vanguanl in the very commencement of the battle,—which 
was, in fact, a departure from bis implicit paction with the 
Chiefs that ho should not put hia person in imminent danger. 

Had there been any possibility of rallying the fugitives, the 
day might Imve been in some degree avenged, if not'retrieved, 
for the first line of the Highlanders disiiersed themselves almost 
wholly, in quest of spoil and prisoners. They were merciful 
to the vanquished after the first fuiy of the onset, but gave 
no quarter to the dragoon horses, which they considered as 
taught to bear a personal share in the battle. 

The second line were with difliculty restrained from disband¬ 
ing in like manner, until a rcjxirt was spread that the dragoons 
bad rallied, and were returning to the field. Lochiel caused 
the pipes to play, wliich recalled many of his men. But the 
dragoons looked near them no more. It is true, that Sir John 
Cope himself, the Earl of Home, General Whilney, and other 
officers, hod, with pistols at the men’s heads, turned a number 
of the fugitives off the high-road to Edinburgh, into a field 
close to Preston on the west, where they endeavoured to form 
a squadron. But the sound of a pistol, discharged by accident, 
renewed their panic; the main bc^y followed Sir John Cope in 
his retreat, while a few stra^lers went off at full gallop to 
Edinburgh, entered by the Watergate, and rode up the High 
Street in the most disorderly manner 
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An old (Hend, whom I have already quoted, gave me a pio« 
buresque account of the flight of such iugitives oa took this 
direction, which he bad himself witnessed. Although the 
city was evacuated by the Bighlanders, an old Jacobite of dis¬ 
tinction was, nevertheless, left there with the title of Qovenior. 
This <lignitary was quietly seated in a well-known tavern (after¬ 
wards Walkei’a, in Writers' Court), when a tremendous 
clatter on the street announced the arrival of the dragoons, or 
a part of them, in this disorderly condition. Tlio stout old 
commander [^resented himself \>eforc thon, with a pistol in bis 
hand, and suinnioncd them to surrender to his Royal HigLuess’s 
mercy. The dragoons, seeing but one or two men, receivcfl 
the proposal with a voUey of curses and pistol-balU, and having 
com pell thn Jaco))ite coinmaikdont to retreat within the Ther¬ 
mopylae of Writers* Court, they continued their race up to the 
CasUe-hill, thinking that fortress tbe most secure place of 
refuge. Uhl Ccneral Preston, who had now thrown himself 
into tbe castle, of which he was governor, and suix^rseded 
General Guest in his office, had no idea of admitting these ra- 
creaut cavaliers into a fortress which was probably on the eve 
of a siege. He therefore sent them word to l>egone from the 
Oastle-hill, or be would open his guns on them, as cowards, 
who bad deserted their officers and colours. Alarmed at this 
new danger, the nuiaways retreated, and scrambling down the 
steep declivity colled the Castle Wynd, rode out at the West 
Port, and continued their flight to Stirling and the west 
country. 

The greater part of the dragootis were collected by Sir John 
Cope, with the assistance of the Earls of Homo and Loudon, 
and conducted in a very disreputable condition by Lauder to 
Coldstream, and &om thence to Berwick. At the latter place. 
Lord Mark Ker, of the family of Lothian, a bouse which has 
tong had hereditary fame for wit as well as courage, received 
the unfortunate general with the well-known sarcasm, “ That 
he believed he was the first general in Europe who had brought 
the first tidings of his own defeat.” 

But the presence of the general in person on the field, since 
there was not even tbe semblance of an army, could not have 
remedied the disaster. Tliere was never a victory more com¬ 
plete. Of the infantry, two thousand five hundred men, or 
thereabout, scarce two hundred escaped; the rest were either 
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slain or made prisonera It has been generally computed that 
the slain amounted to four hundred, for the Highlanders gave 
little quarter in the first moments of excitation, though those 
did not laat long. Five ofRccrs were killed, and eighty made 
prisoners. The number of prisoners amounted to ujwards of 
two thousand. M<any of them cxhiliitcd a frightful spectacle, 
being hideously cut with the broadsword. The field-artillery, 
with colours, standards, and other trophies, remained in the 
hands of the victors. The military chest of the army was placed 
during the action in the bouse of Cockeuzic, tlie baggage in a 
large field adjoining, originally in the real' ol' Oqje’s line of battle, 
but at the moment of action upon the left. It was guarded by a 
few Highlanders of the regiment wliicb the Earl of Loudon was 
raising for Government, and which was much reduced by deser¬ 
tion, many of the privates joining their clans so soon as the 
Rel)cllion broke out The haggj^;c-g\jard suTTondered themselves 
prisoners on seeing the event of the battle, and the baggage 
and military chest, with £2500 in s])ccie, became the booty cd 
the conquerors. The Highlanders looked with surprise and 
amazement upon the Iuxnric.H of a civillscsl army. They could 
not understand the use of chocolate; aud watches, wigs, and 
other ordinary appurtenances of tlic toilette were equally the 
subject of wonder and curiosity. 

On the part of the victors, the battle, though brief, had not 
been bloodless. Four officers, and thirty privates of tlieir army, 
were Idlled ; six officers and seventy men wounded. 

Such were the results of the celebrated battle of PreatoU’ 
pans, in wliich the pride of military disfiipline received an 
indelible di.'sgrace at the hands of a wild militm. Sir John 
Cope, whom it would be easy to vindicate so far as personal 
courage goes, w’Jis nevertheless overwhelmed with a ridicule duo 
to poltroonery, as well as to want of conduct, and was doomed 
to reuiain 

■* Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the sad burden of a merry song.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

Priw. Charles'i ProclamalUms on reluming to Edinburgh—ResulU oj 
his Victory at i^cstonpans^I'^orf^inge in Edinburgh an l Match 
into Eng/and^Arrival at Derby—Retreat 

ms 

The night nfuT the battle of Prestonpans the Chevalier slept 
at Pinkie House, near Musselburgh; the next morning he re¬ 
turned to J.)udding6tou, and entered the capital, was roceired 
with the acclumations of the populace^ and all the honours 
which the oiticial authorities could render. Several proclama- 
tionB were iseuod U]>on his arrival, all of them adapted to influ¬ 
ence the pop^ilar niiiid. 

lie prohibited all rejoicings for the victory, assigning for his 
reason the loss which had been sustained by his fatlieris mis¬ 
guided subjects. The clergy of Edinburgh were, by another 
edict, exhorted to resume the exercise of theu- religious func¬ 
tions, and assured of the Prince's protection. Tliis venerable 
body sent a deputation to know whether they would be per¬ 
mitted, in the course of divine service, to offer up their prayers 
for King George. It was answered, on the part of the Chevdier, 
that to gi*ant the request a'ould bo in so far to give the lie to 
those family pretensions for the assertion of whicli he was in 
arms ; but tliat, notAvithstandiug, he would give them his royal 
assurance tliat they should not l>e called to account for any 
imprudent language which they might use in the pulpit The 
iniiusters of Edinburgh seem to have doubted the guarantee, as 
the only one who resumed his charge was the Kcv. Mn Mao- 
Vicar, minister of the West Church, who regularly otSciated 
there, under the protection of the guns of the castle. A number 
of the Highland otticers, as well as tlie citizens, attended on Mr. 

1 "The High!au‘lera by whom tUe Ihrince waj surrounded, in the 
license and extravagance of this joyful tnomcnl, fired theu* piecea repeatedly, 
and one of these Imviug 1>een accidentally loaded with ball, the bullet 
grazed a yonug lady’s temple, as she waved her haudkerchiitf from a balcony 
—Miss Naime, a lady with whom the author bad the pleaiiure of btu^ 
acquainted. 'Thanh Uod,' said she, the inaUut ahe recovered, Hhat tl^ 
accident happened to me, whoee principles are known. Had it befallen 
a Whig, they would have said it was done on purpose.’ 
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MacVicar^a ministry, in the course of which he not only prayed 
for Kioj' George, but stoutly asserted his right to tbe throne. 
This was represented to Charles Edward by some ofliis followers, 
ae a piece of inijustifiable insolence, deserving of pUTiishmcnt; 
but the Prince wisely replied that the mim was an honest fool, 
and that Le would not have him disturbed. I do not know if 
it was out of gratitiwle for this immunity, but Mr. MacVicar 
ou the following Sunday addeil to bis prayers in behalf of King 
George, a petition in favour of the Clievalier, which was worded 
thus:—“ As to this young person who has come among us 
seeking an earthly crown, do xnou, in thy merciful favour, give 
him a heavenly one.” 

A good deal of inconvenience had arisen in consequence of 
the banking compauies having retrcatc<l into the costlc, carrying 
with them the specie which supplied the cuntney of the country. 
A third proclamation was isstn^d, inviting these establishments 
to return to tbe town and resume the ordinary course of their 
business; but, like the clergy, tbe liankers refused to listen to 
the invitation. They, as well as the clergy, did not probably 
place much confidence in the security offei'cd. 

It is now time to take a more general view of the effects which 
the l»attle of Pi'cstonpans, or of Gludamuir,^ as the Jacobites 
preferred billing it, had produced upon the affairs of the young 
Adventurer. 

Until that engagement the Chevalier could not be said to 
possess a spot of Scotland, save the ground which was occupied 
by his Highland army. The victory had reversed this; and 
there was no place within the ancient kingdom of his ancestors, 
except the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, and the four 
small garrisons ou the Highland chain, which dared disavow his 

^ They affected this name to reconcile tbe victory bo some aneieot 
metrical pro}ibeciea which happen to fix on Gladsmuir aa a fii.dd of battle 
In which the Scottish shoold be victorioua 

*' On Qladamoir eaU tbe Iwttle be/’ 

saith the Book q/Propheci ^,—Printed by Andro TIart, Edinburgh, 1615. 

Oladamuir u a long mile from the actual place of conflict in 1745. 
Indeed, the old soothsayer deema to have bad a better judgment for 
selecting a field of battle than Sir John Cope. GlaiUmuir la a large bold open 
heath, on which hU cavalry would have hail full room to act, and he him¬ 
self a eommanding sitaation. It must be always subject of wonder that 
be did not halt to receive ibe Highlanders there, instead of cooping himself 
ip in a pinfold at Preeton, and waiting for the^ attack. 
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authority and abide by the consequences. It was tlicrefore a 
question of high import to decide in what manner this splendid 
advantage could be best improved* It was the opinion of many 
at the time, and has been repeated since, and was, it is said, 
originally the predominant sentiment of Charles Eelward himseir, 
that the blow at Prestonpans should be followed up as speedily 
as possible by an irruption into England. This, it was said, 
would rouse the spirits of the English Jacobites, surprise the 
Qovemmeut wdiile in a state of doubt and want of preparation, 
and, in short, give the readiest prospect of completing a counter¬ 
revolution, On consideration, however, the Prince, from reasons 
of the most cogent nature, was compelled to renounce an enter¬ 
prise which was, perhaps, not uncongenial to his daring temper. 
He could not but be sensildc that his army, after the l>attlc, 
was reduced o«^arly one-half, by the number of nighlanders who, 
according to their uniform custom, returned home to deposit 
with their families the booty which they bad taken in the field. 
This was not all; he was as yet deprived of the assistance of 
Lovat, McOcLeod, and Sir Alexander MacDonald, upon whom 
he had rested as main supports of his enterprise. These 
three chiefs might have augmented his forces to six or seven 
thousand men, with which strength he might have approached 
the English Borders, not without hopes of striking an important 
blow. But, besides the relics of Sir John Cope’s dr^oons, 
several British regiments, recalled from Flanders, bad already 
reached England; and six thousand Butch troops Lad, ss in 
the insurrection in 1715, been supplied by the States of Holland, 
as an auxiliary contingent which they were bound to send over 
to England in case of invasion. These regiments, indeed, were 
chiefly Swiss and German troops in Dutch pay, who bad been 
made prisoners by the French, and enjoyed their liberty under 
parole that they should not bear arms against his Most Christian 
Mcgeaty or allies. There was, therefore, some doubt 
whether they could regularly have taken a part in the British 
civil war. It was understood that the French Government had 
made a remonstrance against their being employed, founded on 
the terms of the capitulation. But the laws of war, as well as 
others, have their points of casuistry; and since the troops 
were sent to Britain, it can be Utile doubted that, being there, 
it must have been with the resolution of fighting, although 
at a later period, when the Chevalier actually bad in 

67 
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hU camp a French force, they were withdrawn from the 
conflict. 

It mu6t be also remembered that, in advandtig into England, 
the Chevalier, without being certain of any friends in the Souths 
must hare abandoned all chance of supplies from France, which 
he could only hope to receive in small quantities by means of 
Montrose, Dundee, and other ports on the north-eastern coast; 
while, at the same time, he must have withdrawn fn>m a junction 
with all the recruits whom he expected from the Highlands, 
and from the great clans, which he still hoped might join him. 

To conclude, the British and Dutch forces were cowing to 
a head at Kewcastle, under Field-Marshal Wade, to a number 
already superior to that of the Highland army. 

Having such a force in front, the advance of the Chevalier 
into England witli 1800 or 2000 men would have been an act 
of positive insanity. There remained only another course— 
that be should endeavour to augment bis army by every means 
in his power, and prepare himself for the prosecution of his 
adventure before he went farther. 

With this pur}x>se, the public money was levied in every 
direction, and parties were despatched as far as Glasgow, which 
city was subjected to payment of X5000 sterling. The utmost 
exertion was ma<le to collect the arms which bad been taken 
from the vanquished in the field of battle; and various gifts 
were received into the Prince's exchequer from individualB, 
wl)o, too old or too timid to join him, t<^k this mode of show* 
iug the interest which they felt in his cause. 

The news of the vict^, in the meantime, animated the 
Jacobites in every quarter of the kingdom, and decided many 
who had hitherto stood neutral Officers were appointed to 
beat up for volunteers, and dkl so with success; many Lowland 
gentlemen joined the ranks of the rebels,—General Gordon of 
Qlenbucket brought down 400 men from the upper part of 
Aberdeenshire; Lord Ogilvie led a body of 600 from Strath¬ 
more and the Meams; Lord Pitsligo, a nobleman of the most 
irreproachable character, aud already in an atlvanced stage of 
life, took the field at the bead of a squadron of uorth-coontry 
gentlemen, amounting to 120 in number; Lord Lewis Gordon, 
brother of the Duke, undertook to levy considerable forcos in his 
own country, though bis brother, disgusted, perhaps, with the 
recollection of 1715, declined to join the Chevalier's standard 
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The xicv forces were organised in all possible haste. Two 
troops of cayaliy were formed as guards^ one of which was 
placed under the command of Lord Elehoj the other, first des* 
tiued to the son of Lord Kenmuro, who declined to join, was 
finally conferred on the unfortunate Lord Btdmeriuo. A troop 
of horse-grenadiers was placed under the command of the 
equally i^ortuuate Earl of Kilinanioc‘k. This nobleman, if 
his early education is considered, could scarcely have been ex* 
pected to have enrolled himself os an adherent of the cause 
which cost him so dear. In the 1716, being then only twelve 
years old, ho appeared in anus with his father in bch^f of the 
Oovernment, at the bead of 1000 men, whom the influenco of 
the fitmily had raised in Ayrshire. He bad also enjoyed a pen* 
sion from George IL’e Government. Bnt bis wife, Lady Ann 
Livingston, daughter of James, Earl of Linlithgow and Cal¬ 
lander, was a sealous Jacobite, and it is supposed converted her 
husband to that unhappy faith. Lord Eilmmock was also in 
emharnissed circumstances, and his ambition was awakened by 
the gleam of success which shone on the Prince’s standard at 
Frcfitonpans, and which induced him to take the step which 
cost him his life. Mr. Murray, the secretary, desirous oi* a mili¬ 
tary us well as u civil command, made some progress in levy¬ 
ing a regiment of hussars, designed for the light-cavalry duties, 
which were commanded under him by an Irish officer in the 
French service, named Lieutenant-Colonel Bagot. 

While rectuits of considerable rank were thus joining the 
standard, the camp at Duddingston assumed a more regular 
and military appearance—the Highlanders being, with some 
difficulty, prevailed upon to occupy the tents whi^ had fallen 
into their possession, declaring, however, that they did so only 
out of respect to the Prince’s orders, as these hardy people pre¬ 
ferred the open air, even in the end of a Scottish autumn. 
The tents were very indifferently pitched, and only half in¬ 
habited, so that the appearance of the camp was extremely 
irregular. 

It may here be noticed that the behaviour of the Highlanders 
was, upon the whole, exemplary. Some robberies were, indeed, 
committed in the vicinity of EiUnburgh by persons in High¬ 
land dresses and wearing white cockades, but they were con¬ 
sidered os having been perpetrated by ordinary thieves, who 
had used the Prince’s unifortn as a disguise. On some occasions 
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the Highlandetfl forgot themeelTee, aod pref^euted their pieces 
at the citizeDS to extort monejr, htit the moderation of the de¬ 
mand bore a strange disproportion to the menacing manner in 
which it was enforced. It was generally limited to a penny, 
a circumstance strongly expressive of the simplicity of this 
singular people. 

The court at Holjrood was in tboso halcyon days of Jaco- 
bitism BO much frequented by persons of cU^tioction that it 
might almost have I’een supposed the restoration had already 
taken place. The fair sex, in {larticular, were dazzled with the 
gallant undertaking of a young and handsome Frince so uoex- 
pectedly suceossfiil, and the young men, of course, if in the 
least biassed in favour of the politics of the softer sex, found 
it difficult to differ from their opinions. In the eyes of the 
public, the young Chevalier, whether from policy or a natural 
good disposition, showed no sentimeuts but such as were hon¬ 
ourable and generous j and many anecdotes were circulated 
tending to exalt his character in the general opinion. It wa.9 
said, for example, as Charles rode through the field of battle at 
Prestonpans, tliat an officer describing the bodies with which it 
was covered as being those of his enemies, he replied, that he only 
beheld with regret the corpses of his father’s misguided subjects. 
It was more certain, that when the Chevalier proposed to the 
court of London to settle a cartel for prisoners, and when that 
proposal was refused, be was strongly advised to consider those 
English captives who were in his bands as hostages for the 
lives of such of Ida own party as might become prisoncra to the 
enemy. But Charles Edward uniformly rejected this proposal, 
dedariug that it was beneath him as a Prince to make threats 
which he did not inteod to execute, and that he would never, 
on any account, or under any provocation, take away the lives 
of unoffending men in cold blood, after baring spared them in 
the heat of action. 

Another opportunity occurred in which Charl^ had the 
means of exhibiting the same tone of generosity after his return 
from Prestonpans. He had established a blockade around ihe 
castle of Edinburgh; this could, in fact, do little more than 
occasion inconvenience to the garrison, by dc^mving them of 
fresh provisions, for of salted stores they an abundant 
supply: there was no great prospect, therefore, of reducing 
so strong a place by the effects of famine, nor did the Governor 
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take much notice of a proclamation forbidding any one to cany 
proTisioQB to the castle under pain of death. A few shots 
hred on the Highland gminls were the only acknowledgment 
of the insult ; but after this had lasted a few days General 
Preston^ the Goremor of the fortress, sent a message to the 
Lord Provost and magistrates) declaring that unless the com- 
munication with the city was opened he would cannonade the 
town, aoil by it in ashes. When this tlireat was communicated 
to the Chevalier, to whom the affrighted citizens naturally 
e^irried their appeal, ho observed, that nothing could be more 
uiyust than to make tho city resixinsible for the actions of an 
armed force wljich was not under tlieir control; that he might, 
by a parity of reason lug, be snmmont'd to evacuate the capital, 
or yield up any other advantage, by the same threat of destroy¬ 
ing the city. uud that, therefore, be would not permit his 
feelings, on the present occasion, to interrupt the plain course 
which his interest recommended. But to intiinidaio General 
Preston, the Chevalier caused him to be informed, that if he 
6red on the city of Edinburgh, bo would, in retaliation, cause 
the General's house, at Yalleyfield, in Fife, to be burnt to the 
ground. The stout veteran received tho threat with scorn, 
declaring that if Yalleyfield were injured, tho English vessels 
of war in the firth should in revenge receive instructions to 
burn down Wemyss Castle, which is built ou a rock overhanging 
the sea. This castle was the property of the Earl of Wemyss, 
whoso eldest son, Lord Klcho, was in the Prince’s camp. For* 
tmiately this exasperating speciee of warfare was practised on 
neither side. General Preston, in pity to the entreaty of the 
inhabitants, consented to suspend the cannonade until he should 
receive orders from St James’s. 

Some misapprehension, however, having taken place about 
the terms of this kind of armistice, General Preston, according 
to bis threat, opened a fire upon the city. Tho confusion was 
great; the garrison made a sally to dislodge the rebels from 
some posts near the castle; the streets were swept with cart* 
ridge-shot, and several of the inhabitants aa well as High¬ 
land era were slmn. It is scud that the Governor engaged is 
this sort of warfare, in order to induce the rebel army to remain 
before the fortress; and that be caused letters to fall into the 
bands of their council, expressing fears of a scarcity of provi¬ 
sions, so as to determine thorn to adopt the course of continuing 
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the blockade. CbarleS) however, feeling, or lUfceting to fed, 
much interest for the distress of the inhabitants, gave orders to 
open the communication with the castle, and the cannonade in 
consequence ceased. 

All this conduct on the part of the Adventurer was so far 
politic, as well as generous. But there were at the bottom of 
this apparent lenity and liberality private feuds, which rendered 
the Chevalier’s opinions and doctrines less acc<^ptable to some 
of those who immediately approached his person than to the 
adherents who only beheld events at a tlistmco. For this 
purpose I will transcribe the manuer in which his councils 
were conducted, as it is given by Lord Glcho. 

The Prince formed a eouned w hich met regultu'ly every 
morning in his drawing-rooju. The gentlemen whom he called 
to it were the Luke of Perth, Lord Lewis Gordon, Lord 
George Murray, Lord Elcho, Lord Ogilvic, Lord Pitsligo, 
Lord Nainie, LocLiel, Ecppoch, Clanrunald, Glencoe, Loch* 
garry, Ardshiel, Sir Tbonias Sheridan, Colonel O’Sulii^^an, 
Glcnbucket, and Secretary Murray. The Prince, in this 
council, used always Rist to declare what he himself w*a3 for, 
and then be asked everybody’s opinion in their turn. There 
was oue-third of the council whose principles were, that kings 
and princes can never either act or think wrong; so, in conse¬ 
quence, they always couHrmed whatever the Pz^ce said. The 
other two-thirds thought that kings and princes thought 
sometimes like other men, and were not altogetlier infallible, 
and that this Prince was no more so than others, and therefore 
begged leave to diilcr from him when they could give sufficient 
reasons for their difference of opinion. This very of Con was 
no hard matter to do; for as the Prince and his old governor, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, were altogether ignorant of the ways 
and customs of Great Britdn, and both much for the doctrine 
of absolute monarchy, they would very often, bad they not been 
prevented, have fallen into blundeis which might have hurt the 
cause. The Prince could not bear to hear anybody differ in 
sentiment from him, and took a dislike to everybody that did; 
for be had a notion of commanding this army as any general 
does a body of mercenaries, and so let them know only what 
be pleased, and expected them to obey without inquiring 
further about the matter. This might have done better had 
his favourites been people of the country; but as they were 
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Irisb^ aud b^ul Dothmg to risk, the peopio of fashioa that bad 
their all at stake, and consequeutly ought to be supposed pre¬ 
pared to give the best advice of which they were capa\)le, 
thought they had a title to know and be consulted in what was 
for the good of the cause in which tliey had so mucli concern; 
and if it had not been for their insisting strongly upon it, the 
Prince, when he found that his scmtiuients were not always 
approved of, would have abolished this council long ere he did. 

“ There was a very good jKiiHJr scut one day by a gentleman 
in Edinburgh, to be perus^ by this council. The Prince, 
when he hesird it read, said that it was below his dignity to 
enter into such a reasouing with subjects, and ordered the 
pa{)or to 1)0 laid aside* The paper uftcrwanls w^ts printed, 
under tlie title of The Prince's Declaration to tlio People of 
England, anrl Is esteemed tlic best maoifeKto published in those 
times, for those that were printed at Rome and Paris were 
reckoned not well calculated for the present age. 

‘^Tiio Prince created a committ^ for providing the army 
with forage. It wus com|K>sc<l of Lord Elclio, President;— 
QruhuiJi of Duntroon, whom they called Lord Dundee; Sir 
William Gordon of Park, Hunter of Burnside, Haldane of 
Lanark, and bis son * Mr* Smith, and Mr. Hamilton. They 
issued out orders in the Prince's name to all the gentlemen's 
houses who had employments under the Government, to send 
in certidii quantities of hay, straw, and com, upon such a day, 
under the penalty of military execution if not complied with, 
but their orders were very punctually obeyed* 

** There were courts-martial sat every day for the discipline 
of the army, and some delinquents were pmiished with death." 

Charles Edward, while bo exercised at Holyrood the digni¬ 
fied hospitality of a Prince, and gave entertainments to his 
most distinguished followers, and balls and concerts to the 
ladies of the party, of whom the Duchess of Perth and Lady 
Ogilvy formed conspicuous persons, omitted not the attention 
that might become a prudent general He visited the canip 
almost every day, exercised and reviewed his troops fre¬ 
quently, and often slept in the comp without throwing off his 
^tbes. 

While the interna] man^ement of the Prince's affiiirs, civil 
and military, was thus regulated, no time was lost in applying to 
every quarter from which the insurgenU might expect assUtanca 
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Immediately after the battle of Prestonpansi the Prince bad 
deapatebed a cosfideiitial ageut to France; tbe persoii entrusted 
with this mission was Mr. Kelly, already mentioned as an ao 
complice in tlie Bishop of Rochester’s plot. He had instruct 
tioDS to magnify the victory as much as possible in the eyes of 
the French King and Ministry, and to represent how fair the 
Prince’s enterprise bade for success, if it should now receive the 
efifective 8U))])ort of his Most Christian Majesty. This mission 
was not entirely useless, though it may be doubted whether the 
French Ministers considered the opportunity as being so favour- 
able as was represented. Vessels were dee]);itche<l from time to 
time with money and supplies, although only in small quautitlea 
One of these vessels arrived at Montrose with £5000 in money, 
and two tbousaud five hundred stand of arms. There came 
over in this vessel Monsieur de Boyer, called Marquis B'Eguilles, 
son of a president of the Parliatnent of Aix, with one or two 
ofiicers connected with those already engaged in tho undertaking. 

The Prince received the Marquis D’EguiUeB with much 
studied ceremony, affecting to regard him as the accredited 
agent of the King bis master. The Chevalier also gave out 
that tbe Marquis l)ad brought him letters from the King of 
France in which be promised bis assistance, and asserted more 
specifically that his brother, Ueniy Benedict, calling himself tbe 
Duke of York, was to be despatched to Britain immediately at 
the head of a French army. This news raised tbe spirits of the 
insuigcnts to a very' high pitch; for an attempt at invasion was 
so obviously the policy of the French court at this period that 
nobody had the least difficulty in believing it. 

Three more ships arrived from France at Montrose and 
Stonehaven. A train of six brass four-poundeis, and in each 
vessel two thousand five hundred stand of arms and £1000 in 
money were received on this occaaioa Some Irish officers also 
came by these vessels. To intercept such communications, 
Rear-Admiral Byug entered tbe Firth of Forth with four or five 
ships of war, which obliged the cavalry of the insurgents to scour 
the coast by nightly {patrols. 

Neither was the Prince remiss in endeavouring to extend 
the insurrection in Scotland. We have mentioned already that 
AfaePherson of Cluny had been taken prisoner in his house by 
the Prince's soldiers and carried to Perth as a captive. While 
in that city be had been released upon coming under the same 
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engagement as the clans already in arms. On retumingp there- 
fore, to his house in Badenoch, he bad callod bis men together 
and led throe hundred MacPhorsons to join the Chevalier’s 
standard at Edinburgh. 

But though Cluny, the son-in-law of Lovat, had thus chosen 
his part, the crafty old chief himself continued to hesitate and 
to retain the mask of pretended loyalty to George the Second. 
Charles Edward corresponded with him, both by means of his 
secretary Hugh Fraser and \3y that of MacDonald of Barns- 
d^Ue, a partisan, who affected in a peculiar manner tho ancient 
Highland character, and was, therefore, supposed to be acceptable 
to Lord Lovat. Through the medium of these agents Charles 
stimulated the chiefs ambition by every object which he could 
suggest; and while he pretended to receive as current coin the 
apologies wliioh the old man made for delaying bis declaration, 
ho eagerly urged him to redeem the time which bad been lost 
by instantly raising his clam 

horat still hesitated. President Forbes possessed over him 
that species of siicendency which men of decided and honest 
principles usually have over such as are craity and uncouscien- 
tious. Iiovat was diiven, therefore, upon a course of doubtful 
politics by which he eudeavoured to give the Chevalier such 
underhand assistance as he could manage without, as he hoped, 
incurring the guilt of rebellion. Whilst, therefore, he made 
to the President empty protestations of seal and loyalty to tho 
Goverument, be maintained a private correspondence, expres¬ 
sing equally iuefficient devotion to the Prince; and mtbout 
joining either party, endeavoured to keep fair terms with both 
till he should make himself of such importance as to cast the 
balance between them by his own force. 

The vacillatiou and duplidfy of Lord Lovat was the more 
unhappy for the cause which he finally adopted, because his 
sample lost all the weight which a decisive resolution would 
have given it in the eyes of those who looked upon him as a 
model of cautious wisdom. It is generally allowed in the 
Highlands that bad Lovat taken arms in the beginning of the 
afiair the two great chiefs, Sir Alexander MacDonald of Slcat 
and MacLeod of MacLeod, would certainly have done the same. 
Tho power of these throe chiefs would have nearly doubled the 
num^rs which the Chevalier collected from other quarters; nor 
would it be too much to assert that with so great a force the 
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CheTalier might have ventured upon an instant march to England 
after the battle of Preston pans and made a fail* experiment of 
what impreseioD he could have effected in that country while the 
full fr^bness of victoiy shone upon his arms. But Lovat hod 
proposed to himself to exercise the influence which he po86e68e<l 
over these island chiefs in a very ditferent manner. He had 
formed a plan of uniting their men from the island of Skye and 
olscwljere with the MaePhersons^ under tlie command of Uluny; 
the Macintoshes, the Farquharsona, mnl other branches oi' tln^ 
Olan Cbattan, over whom ho possessed considerable inilaence ; 
with these he proposed to form a northern army at the pass of 
Corryarrack, which woiJd, as he calculated, probably have 
amounted to five or six thousand men, and might, at his own 
option, have boon employed in a decid^ manner, either for the 
purpose of effecting a restoration of the Stewarts, or for that of 
putting down the unnatural rebellion ogidnst King George, os 
miglit happen eventually best to suit the interests of Simon, 
Lord Lovat. 

This plan was too obviously selfish to succeed. The two 
chiefs of MacLeod and MacDonald of Slcat became aw^ure of 
Lovat’s desire to profit by their feudal power and following, 
and thought it as reasonable to secure to themselves the price 
of their own services. The ambiguous conduct aod delays of 
Lord Lovat iuclined the two chiefs to listen to tlio more sincere 
and profitable counsel of Lord President Forbes, who exhorted 
them by all means to keep their dependents from joining in the 
rebellion; and, finally, jiersuadod them to raise their vassals in 
behalf of the reigning sovereign. 

The President w^as famished with means of conviction more 
powerful than mere words. Government having, as already 
noticed, placed a hundred commissions of companies at the 
disposal of this active and intelligent judge, ho was enabled 
still further to improve his influence among the Highlanders, 
by distributing them among such clans as were disposed to 
take arms in behalf of the Government. Both Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and MacLeod w^ prevmled upon to accept some 
of these commissions; and when Alexander MacLeod of Muir- 
avonside, a sincere adherent of the Chevalier, went to Skye for 
the purpose of inducing them to join the Prince, he found that 
they committed themselves to tho opposite party, in a 
degree Car more active than the political principles which they 
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had hitherto professed gave the slightest rcasan to expect. 
The other chiefs among whom commissions were distributed, 
were the Lord Seaforth, the Earl of Sutherland, X^^rd Keay, 
Sir Robert Monro of Foulie, the Muster of Ross, and the Laird 
of Grant. The companies which were raised under these com 
missions, were ordered to assemble at InvemesB, and thus a 
northeru army of loyalists was on foot about the end of October, 
in the rear of the rebels, T\hilo the increasing forces under 
Maislial Wade threatened to prevent tbo possibility of any 
attempt upon England 

The dclbctioii of MacDonald and MacLeod roudered altogether 
abortive Lovut’s plan uf a northern army of Highlanders as* 
scmbling at Corryarrack, und it might have be^on expected that 
be would now have been forced openly to adopt either one side 
or the other. But, ingenious in overreaching himself, the wily 
old man imagined be had invented a scheme by \> hich he could 
render Charles Edward such aK<d<;tance as would gieatly forward 
his cnterjiriee, while, at the same time, be might himself avoid 
all personal responsibility. 

This plan, which be Gnally adopted, was, that his eldest 
son, the Master of I»vat, should join the Adventurer with 
seven or eight hundred of his best-armed ami most warlike 
followers, and take upon himself the whok^ guilt of the re- 
bellio]!; ^ while he, tbe father, should remain at home, affecting 
a neutrality between tbe contending {larties, and avoiding all 
visible accession to tbe insurrection. Even wlien he adopted 
the unnatural scliemo of saving himself from personal danger 
by making a cat’s-paw of his eldest son, tbo old lord inter* 


posed so many doubts and delays, that the Muster of Lovat, 


who was a noble and gallant gentleman, shed tears of rage 


and indignation at the train of dark and treacherous intrigue 


in which he was involved, and flung into the fire the white 


, ^ Tbe Tictory obtained by the Chevalier determined hia sentimenta ; 
and in presence of many of hu vassals, being urged by an emissary of the 
Prince to ''thro^iv off the mask/' he dnng doi^n hia hat and drank anccess 
to the young adventurer by the title which he claimed, and confusion to 
the White Morse and all his adherents. But with the Marhiavelisin in* 
herent io his nature he resolved that his own perstmal interest in the 
insurrection should be as little evident as possible, and determined that 
his son, whose safety he was h^und by the laws of God and man to prefer 
to his own, should be his sUlking-borse, and in case of need, his scape*, 
foai. 
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cockade which his father had cozumaodcd him to assmuej yet 
refused for a time to let him <lisplay in the field ^ 

When Lovat finally took the resolution of despatching hia 
son, with the best part of his clan, to the assistance of Cbailes 
Edward> a resolution which was not adopted without much 
hesitation and many misgivings, be feigned, with characteristic 
finesse, an apology for his march. It w*as pretended that some 
of the rebel elans had driven a great prey of cattle from the 
country of Lovat, and that the Master was obliged to march 
with his clan for the purpose of recovering them. It was even 
averred, that, advancing too near the insurgent army, the 
Frasers were obliged to join them by actual compulsion. 

It is singular to remark how the craft of Lovat disapi>oiQtcd 
his own expectations. lie had doubtless desired to give real 
assistance to the iusurrectiou, for be could hardly suppose that 
Ills neighbour, the Lord President, was imposed on by his 
pretext of neutrality; and be must have feared hoing called to 
a severe account, if tranquillity M'us restored under the old 
government And yet, notwithstanding the interest he toolc in 
Obarlcs^s success, he delayed bis son’s junction with the rebel 
forces BO late as to deprive that Prince of the assistance of the 
Frasers in bis march into England, which was begun before the 
Master of Lovat commenced his journey southward Tills 
delay induced the young nobleman to halt at Perth, w^here he 
united his corps with other reinforcements designed for the 
Prince’s army. Thus, the indirect policy of Lord Lovat, while 
it led him to contribute md to Charles’s cause, in such a manner 
as to ruin himself with Government, induced him, at the same 
time, to delay and postpone bis assistance until the period wag 
past when it might have been essentially useful 

The Chevalier was aware of the difficulties of his situation, 
and not inclining to remain at Edinburgh, like Mar at Perth, 
while they thickened around him, was disposed to supply by 
activity his want of numerical force. Having, therefore, re* 
ceived all such supplies as be seemed likely to bring together, 
he informed Lis council abruptly that he designed to inarch for 

^ It appears fi*Qm the eTidence of Fraser of Dauballcrcb and others, 
upon hard Lovat's tnal, that ail ihia while the threats and argnmentB of 
the father were urging the son (afterwards the hlghly^eeteemad General 
Fraser) to a itep of whieh he diaapproved, and that be waa still more 
disguated the duplicity and varsatiUty with which hia father qualified 
It 
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Kewcastle^ and give battle to Matshal Wade, who, he was con- 
vinced, would fly before him. This proposal seems to have 
been exclusively the suggestion of the sanguine temper which 
originally dictated his enterprise. His fathcris courtiers, who 
endeavoured to outvie each other in professing doctrines of 
unlimited obedience, had impressed the young man with an early 
belief that bis father’s cause, as that of an injured and banished 
monarch, was that of Heaven itself, and tiiat Heaven would 
not fall to befriend him, if he boldly asserted those rights with 
which Providence had invested him. He believed the opinions 
of his English subjects to be the same in which he himself 
had been brought up. The manner in which the populace of 
Edinburgh had received him, and the unexpected and decisive 
victory at Prestonpans, both confirmed him in his sanguine con* 
fidence of success; and be was strongly persuaded, that even 
the paid soldierB of the English would hesitate to lift their 
weapons against their rightful PriBcc. 

These sentiments, though they might well suit a Prince bom 
and educated like Charles ^ward, were too vague and visionary 
to gmn the approbation of his counciL 

To his proposal of marching into England, it was replied 
that the Scottish army which he now commanded, consisting 
only after eveiy augmentation of upwards of 6500 men, was 
far beneath the numl)er necessary to compel the English to 
accept him as their sovereign; that, therefore, it would be time 
enough for him to march into that country when he should be 
invited by his friends there, either to join them or to favour 
their rising in arms. Secondly, it was urged, that as Marshal 
Wade had assembled most of the troops in England, or lately 
arrived from Flanders, at Newcastle, with a view to a march 
into Scotland, it would be better to let him advance than to 
go forward to meet him, because in the former case he must 
of necessity leave England undefended, and exposed to any 
insurrection of the Jacobites, or to the lauding of the French 
armament, which the Marquis D’Egujlles and the Prince him¬ 
self seemed daily to expect. 

The council also observed that it was the Prince's interest, 
as it was imderstood to be the King of France's advice and 
opinion, to postpone a decisive action as long as possible, because, 
iu case of his sustaining a defeat, the French ministers would 
send no troops to support him, and the loss would be irretriev- 
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able; whereas the longer the ioHurgente remained unbroken 
and in force^ the greater would be tbo interest and encourage* 
meat which their allies would have in aifording them effectual 
assistance. To tliese argumenla the Prince only replied by 
again asserting that he was confident the French auxiliary force 
would be landed by the time he could cross the Border } and 
that he possessed a strong party in London and elsewhere, who 
would receive him sa the people of Edinburgh harl done. To 
wluch tim members of his council could only answer tljat they 
hoped it might prove so. They then dispersed for the night. 

The next morning the debate was renewed, and the Prince 
again proposed to march into England and fight Marshal Wade. 
As he found the council in no more complacent a. humour than 
they liad been the day before, nt: was induced for the time to 
be silent upon the main proposition in debate, and limit his 
proposal to a marcli to the Borders, in order that the troops 
might be kei>t in activity, and uiake some progress in learning 
their duty. This was agreed to, and orders were given out 
that the army ahould be ready to rendezvous at Dalkeith, and 
to march forward at the word of command. 

On the evening of that same day, the Chevalier, for the 
third time laid before his officers, then assembled in his own 
apartment, the proposal for a march upon Newcastle. To the 
objections which been formerly offered, be replied, by saying, 
in a positive manner, ** 1 see, gentlemen, you are determine to 
stay in Scotland and defend your country; but I am not less 
resolved to try my fate in England, though I should go alona’’ 

It being at. length dear that the Prince’s determination was 
token, and that they could not separate themselves from his 
project without endangering his person, and ruining the expe¬ 
dition irretrievably, Lord Geoi^ Murray and the other counsob 
thought of obtaining some middle conclusion betwixt their 
own plan of lemainiug in Scotland, and that of the Prince 
for marching directly to fight Marshal Wado. Lord George 
Murray, therefore, prop<»ed, that since the army must needs 
enter England, it should be on the western frontier; they 
would thus, he calculated, avoid a hasty collision with the 
English army, which it was their obvious interest to defer, and 
would, at the same time, afford the English an opportunity to 
rise, or the French to land their troops, if either were dispel 
to act upon it. If, on the contrary, Marshal Wade should 
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march across the oountiy towards Carlisle, io order to give 
them battle, he would be compelled to do bo at the eypeuse 
of a fatiguing march over a mountalDoua country, while the 
Highlanders would fight to advantage among hills not dissimilar 
to their own. This plan of the western march was not iiiBtantly 
adopted, but the Chevalier at length camo into it, rather than 
abandon bis favourite scheme of moving soutliward. 

On the Slst of October 1745 Charles Edward marched out 
of Edinburgh at the head of his guards, and of Lord Pitsligo’s 
horse; they rendezvoused at Dalkeith, where they were joined 
by other corps of their army from the camp at Duddingston, 
and different quarters. Here the AdventuroPs army was sepa- 
rated into two divisions. 

One of these consisted of the Athole Brigade, Perth's, 
Ogilvie’a, Iloy Stewart’s, and OlenbuckePs of foot regiments; 
Kilmarnock’s and the hussars, of horse; with all the baggage 
and the artillery. Tills division was commanded by the Duke 
of Perth, and took the western road towards Carlisle At 
Ecclefechan they were compelled, by the badueas of the roads, 
to leave a part of their baggage, which, after they bad marched 
on, was taken poesession of by the people of Dumfries. 

The other column of the Highland army consisted chiefly of 
the three MacDonald regiments, Oleogarry’s, Clanranald’s, and 
Keppoch’s, with EIcbo and PitsUgo’s horse; this division was 
commanded by the Prince in person. On the 6th of November, 
after baiting two days at Kelso, they marched to Jedburgh, 
thus taking a turn towards the west. Their original <lemon- 
stration to the eastwiud was designed to alarm Marshal Wade, 
and to prevent his taking any measures for moving towards 
OarliBle, their real object of attack. On Monday, the 6th, the 
Prince, marching by Hawick and Hagicliaugh, took post at the 
village of Brampton, in England, with the purpose of facing 
Wade, should be attempt to advance from Newcastle in the 
direction of Carlisle. 

In the meantime, the column under the Duke of Perth, 
consisting chiefly of Lowland r^meuts, horse, uud artillery, 
advanced more to the westward, and reached Carlisle. This 
town had long been the principal garrison of England upon the 
woBtem frontier, and many a Scottish army hail, in former days, 
besieged it in vain. The walls by which it was surrounded 
were of the period of Heuiy VIII., improved by additional 
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defencea in the time of Queen Klizaheth. The castle, Bituated 
upon an abrupt and Btecp eminence, and surrounded by deep 
(UtcheB on the only accessible point, was very ancient, but 
strong from its situation and the thicknesB of its walls. Upon 
the whole, although Car lisle was in no respect qualified to stand 
a regular siege, yet it might have defied the efforts of an enemy 
who possessed no cannon of larger calibre than four^pounders. 

It was a considerable discoar^ement to the Highland 
leaders that their men had deserted in groat numbers. The 
march into England was by no means popular among the 
common soldiers, who attached to the movement some super¬ 
stitious ideas of misfortune, which must necessarily attend their 
crossing the Border. When tho army of the Prince marched 
off from Dalkeith, it was upwards of 5500 strong, and they 
were computed to have lost by desertion at least 1000 men 
before the one column arrived at Brampton, and the other in 
the vicinity of Carlisle. 

Tlra town of Carlisle showed a spirit of defence. The 
mayor, whose name was Pattison, was at the trouble to issue a 
pre^amation to inform the citizens that he was not Paterson, 
a Scottishman, but Pattison, a true-born native of England, 
determined to hold out the town to the last The commandaut 
of the castle, whose name was Durand, and who had lately been 
sent down to that important situation, was equally vehemeDt in 
his protestations of defence. 

The Duke of Perth, who commanded the right column of 
the Prince’s army, thought it necessary, notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances, to attempt the reduction of this import¬ 
ant place. He opened, therefore, a trench on the east side of 
tlie town, and in two days afterwards began to construct a 
battery. On seeing these operations, the town of Carlisle, and 
its valiant Mayor, desired to capitulate. The Duke of Perth 
refused to accept of their submission unless the castle sur¬ 
rendered, but allowed them a reasonable time for determination. 
The consequence was, that both town 8Jid citadel surrendered, 
on condition that the privileges of the community should be 
respected, and that the garrison, being chiefiy militia, should 
be allowed to retire from the town, after delivering up their 
arms and horses, and engaging not to serve against the Chevalier 
for the space of twelve months. This capitulation was signed 
by the Duke of Perth and Colonel Durand, whose defence 
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must have been but a sorry one, siuco daring tlic short Bicgo 
there was only one man killed and another woundeil in the 
beeieging army* 

On tlie 17th of November the Prince himself made a 
triumphal entry into Carlisle. The inhabitants, who entertained 
no affection for his cause, receivetfl him coldly; yet they could 
not help expressing a sense of the gentleness with which they 
had been treated by the Duke of Perth, whose conduct towards 
them had been generous and liberal. Their expressions of 
gratitude, and those of favour which the Prince thought him¬ 
self obliged to bestow u{>on the Duke, were productive of great 
injury to the cause, by fostorjng the j^ialousy which subsisted 
between Lord George Murray and his Grace. We have already 
noticed that this (Dscord had its origin os early as the time 
when the Duke and Lord George lir&t joined the Prince at 
Perth, and that the Secretary Murray had sought to gratify 
bis own ambition by encouraging the pretensiona of the Duke 
of Perth (whom he found an easy, practicable person, very wilb 
mg to adopt his suggestions), in preference to those of Lord 
George Murray, who, U) 0 )igb an officer of much higher militazy 
talents, was haughty, blunt, and not unwilling to combat the 
opinions nf the Prince himself, far more those of his favourite 
secretary. 

There being thus a sort of jealousy betwixt these eminent 
persons. Lord Geoige considered the preference given to the 
Duke of Perth, to command the proceedings of the siege of 
Oarlisle, as an encroachment upon his own pretensions; he 
regarded also, or seemed to regard, the Duke’s religion, being a 
Oatholic, os a disqualification to hU bolding such an ostonsible 
character in the expedition. Under the inilaence of these feel¬ 
ings, he wrote a letter to the Prince, during the time of the 
siege, in which he observed he was sorry to see that he did not 
possess his Royal Highness’s confidence, and that, although a 
Lieutenant-General, others were employed in preference to him; 
for these reasons, be perceived he was likely to be of more 
service as a volunteer than as a general officer; so that be 
begged his Royal Highness’s acceptance of the resignation of 
bis commheion in the latter capacity. The Chevalier intimated 
to him, accordingly, that his resignation was accepted. 

Bui however acceptable the preference given to the Duke 
of Perth over Lord George Murray might be to Secrotaiy 

66 
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Murray, and to the immediate personal faTourites of tlie Princq, 
the Duke's principles and tencte being marc acceptable te them 
than thoiie of an \incoiD|iromi&ing soldier of high rank, there 
vas a general feeling of anxiety and apprehension spread 
through tlie bulk of the army, who had a much higher opinion 
of the luilitary capacity of Lord George than of that of the 
Duke, though partial to the extreme gtKxI-nature, iiersonal 
valour, aud gentlemanlike conduct of the latter. The principal 
persons, therefore, in the army, ebiefe, commanders of corps, 
and men who held similar situations of im)>ortance, united in a 
petition, which was delivered to the Prince at Carlisle, piaying 
that ho would be pleased to discharge all Roman OathoHca 
from 1)16 councils. This request wa^ grounded upon an allega- 
lion whicli had appeared in the newspapers, stating tliut the 
Prince was altogether gtiidcd by the advice of Roman Catliolics, 
and comparing Sir Thomas Slieridan to hie grandfut]}er, James 
tl)e Second’s fatlicr confeasor, the Jesuit Pe^ In allusion to 
the surrender of Carlisle, the petition expressed an affected 
alarm upon the subject of Papists assuming the discuuion and 
decision of articles of capitulation, in which the Church of Eng¬ 
land waa intimately concerned. To mark the application of 
the whole, the Prince was entreated to request Lord Georgo 
Murray might resume his command. To this last article of the 
petition the Prince returned a favourable answer j to the rest 
he waved making any reply. Thus the intrigue was for a 
period put a stop to, wliioh, joined to bis own rough anfl un- 
courtly style of remonstrance, had nearly deprived the instirgents 
of the invaluable services of Ix^rd O^rge Murray, who was 
undoubtedly the most able officer of their party. 

The Frinco might not have found it easy to extricate liim- 
self from this ilifficulty had the Duke of Perth remained tena¬ 
cious of the advantage which he had gfuned. He could not, 
indeed, be supposed to admit the principle of a petition, which 
was founded on the idea that the religion which he professed 
was a bar to his holding high rank in the Prince’s service, and 
accordingly repelled with spirit the objections to his precedence 
on this ground. But when it was pointed out to him that 
Ohm^Ies could not at that mom^t adhere to bis resolution in 
his favour, without losing, to tiie great disadvantage of his 
affairs, the benefit of Lord George Murray’s services, he at once 
professed bis willingness to serve in any capacity, and submit 
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t<' any tiling, by which the iatcrcet of Charles and the expedi¬ 
tion might be most readily promoted. 

While the Prince lay at Carlisle he received iiitelligenco 
which showed that his successes in Scotland had been hut 
momentary, and of a kind which had not made any serious im¬ 
pression upon the minds of the people. The populace of tho 
towns of Perth and Dundee had aJready mtimalcd their dislike 
of the Stewart cause, and their adherence to the House of 
llunover. Upon the birthwlny of King George, the iK^puloce 
in both plactcs aAsembled to celebrate the festival with the 
customary demonstrations of joy, notwithsUnding their Jacobite 
comnuuidaiits, and the new magistracy which had been nomi¬ 
nated in both towiiK by the prevailing party, At Perth, the 
mob had cooped up Mr. Olipbatit of Oaak, with his friends, in 
the council-hoitse, ami shots and blows had been ex (thonged 
Iwtwbct the i«irtiej?. At Dundee, Fotheringham, the Jacobite 
governor, had been driven from the town, an(i although both he 
aD<l Cask had been able to reassert their authority on the suc¬ 
ceeding day, yet the temt>orai 7 success of the citizens of both 
places showed that the p<>pular oinnion was not on the side of 
Prince Oharlce. 

A more marked expression of public feeling was now ex¬ 
hibited in the metropolis. The force which hod restrained the 
general sentiment in Edinburgh was removed by the march of 
the Eigliland army towards England. The troops from the 
castle had resuuied possession of the deserted city. The Lord 
Justice-Clerk, the Lords of Session, the Sheriffs of the tTirce 
counties of Lothian, with many other Whig gentlemen who 
hiul left the town on the approach of the rebels, had re-entered 
Edinburgh in a kind of .solemn prooesRion, and bad given orders 
to prosecute the levy of 1000 mun, formerly voted to Govern¬ 
ment. General Handy side also had marched into the capital 
on the 14th of November, with Price/s and Ligonieris regiments, 
which had come from Newcastle; also the two regiments of 
dragoons who had behaved so indiiferentiy at Frestonpans. 
The towns of Glasgow, Stirling, Paisley, and Dumfries, were 
also embodying their militia; and Colonel John Campbell, 
then heir of the family, Inul arrived at Inverary, and 

was raising the feudal interest of that poworhd house, as well 
as the militia of the county of Aigyle. 

All these were symptoms that showed the frail tenure of 
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the CfaeTalicr’s iofluence in Scotland, and that it waa not, in 
the Lowlands at least, likely to surviye long the absence of the 
Highland army. 

Neither were the Highlands in a safe situation, so far os the 
Prince’s interest was concemcHl Lord London was at Inver¬ 
ness with the MacLeods and MacDonalds of Skye, and over' 
awed the Jacobites north of Inverness, as well as those of Nairn 
and Moray. It is tnie, Lord Lewis Gordon, who commanded 
in Banff and Aberdeenshire, had raised three battalions for the 
Prince, commanded by Moir of Stony wood, Gordon of Abachie, 
and Farquharson of Monaltry. The rest of Charles’s reinforce¬ 
ments lay at Perth; they consisted of the Frasers, aa already 
mentioned, MacGillivray of Dnunnaglas, who commanded the 
Maclntosbcfl; the Farquharsons, the Earl of Cromarty, the 
Master of Lovat, with several detacbiDcnts of Ma(0o&aldB of 
various tribes, and one hundriHl and fifty of the Stewarts of 
Appin. A large body of M^'icGrcgore lay at Douue, under the 
command of MacGregor of Glengyle, and kept the country in 
great awe. All these troops maile a considerable force; those 
at Perth, in particular, together with Glengyle’s people, amounted 
to between three and four thousand men, as go^ as any the 
Prince had in his army, and Colonel MocLauchlan was despatched 
to order them immediately to march and join their countiymen 
in England. 

In those circumstances several of the Prince’s followers 
were much surprised when, in a council at Carlisle, the sanguine 
youflg Adventurer proposed that they should without delay 
pursue their march to London, as if the kingdom of England 
bad been w'holly defenceless. It was objected that the Scottish 
gentleineu had consented to the invasion of England in the 
hope of being joined by the English friends of the Prince, or in 
expectation of a descent ftt>m France; without one or other of 
these events they had never, it was stated, undertaken to effect 
the restoration of the Stewart family. To this the Prince 
answered that he was confident in expecting the junction of a 
strong party in Lancashire, if the Scots would consent to march 
forward. D’Eguilles vehemently affirmed his immediate expecta¬ 
tion of a French landing; and Mr. Murray, who was treasurer 
as well as secretary, assured them that it was impossible to 
stay longer at Carlisle for want of money. All these were 
urgent reasons for marching southward. 
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Whether the Prince bad any stronger reasons than he avowed 
for believing in the actual probability of a Jacobite rising which 
he averred, will probably never be exactly known. It is certain 
that many families of distinction were understood to be engaged 
to join the Prince in 1740, provided ho appeared at tlic bead of 
a French force, and with a certain quantity of money and arms; 
but the same difficulties occurred in England which he had 
encountered on his first landing in Scotland. Tho persons who 
had cumc under an agreement to join, under certain conditions, 
in a perilous enterprise, considered themselves as under no 
obligation to do so when these conditions were not complied 
with. It is probable, iieverthless, that many of those eealous 
and fanatical partisans, which belong to every uudertaking of 
the kind, and are usually as desperate in their plans as in their 
fortunes, might, since his eutering England, have opened a coin- 
munication with the Prince, and excited his own sanguine 
temper by their representations. But, at the same time, it is 
pretty clear that the Prince had no information of such ciedit 
as to be Imd before bis council; at least, if it were so, it was 
never seen by them; nor were Uiere any indications of a formed 
plan of insurrection in his favour, although there seemed a strong 
disposition on the part of the gentry in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Wales to embrace bis interest. As for Lord George 
Murray, and the counsellors who differed in opinion from Charles, 
they assented to the advance into England merely lest it might 
be said that, by their restiveness, the Prince had lost the chance 
of forming a union with hie English friends, or profiting by a 
descent from France. 

Tho army was now reduced to about 4400 men, out of which 
a garrison of two or three hundred were to be left in Carlisle ; 
with the remainder it was now resolved to march to London by 
the Lancashire road, although, including the militia and newly- 
raised regiments, there were upwards of 6000 men under arms 
upon the side of the Government, who lay directly in their way. 
It would, therefore, seem that the better course would hare 
been to have waited at Carliale until the reinforcements arrived 
from Perth; hut this proposal was made and overruled. On 
the 2lBt of Kovember the Prince marched from Carlisle, and 
arrived that night at Penrith, Lord George Murray command¬ 
ing the army as general under him. He halted a day at Pen-, 
nth, with the purpose of fighting hHeld-Marshal Wade, who had 
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made a demonstration to^^ards Hexham, to raise the siege ot 
Carlisle; but who had marched back, on account, as was alleged, 
of a heavy snowstorm. Wade was now an old niau, and bis 
military movements i>artook of the slowuess and irresolution of 
adyanced age. The Friuce, iieglccting the old marshal, pushed 
southward, resumed his adyenturouB march, and advauced 
through LancaKter to Preston, wliere the whole army arriTod 
on the 26th. They marched in two dimi(»ns, of which the 
first, commanded by Lord George Murray, compitihended what 
were called tbo Lowland regiments, that is to say, the whole 
army except the clans; although the greater part ao called 
Lowland, were Highlaudors by laugu^igo, and all of them by 
dress, the Highland garb being tbe uniform of all the infantry 
of the Jacobite anny. The Prince himself at the bead of the 
clans projicrly so called, each of which fonued a rc^ment, led 
the way on foot, with his target on his shoiddei, sharing the 
fatigues of his hardy followers. The Uttle anny was com])elled, 
for convenience o£ quarters, to move, as wc have said, in two 
divisions, wldch gcuenilly kept half a day^s march separate from 
each other. 

These adventurous movements, from the very audacity of 
their character,—for who could have supposed them to be 
hazarded on vague ex})ectatioDS t—struck a terror into the Eng* 
lish nation, at which those who witne&sed and shared it wore 
afterwards surprised and ashamed. It was concluded that an 
enterprise so desperate would not have been undertaken with¬ 
out some private assurances of intemid assistance, and every 
one expected some dreadfiil and widely-sjjread conspiracy to 
explode. In the meantime, the people remained wonderfully 
passive. “ London,’^ says a contemporary, writing on the spur 
of the moment, ‘‘lies open as a prize to the first comers, 
whether Scotch or Dutch; ^ and a letter from the poet Gray to 
Horace Walpole paints an indificrence yet more ominoiis tq 
the public cause than the general panic: “ The common people 
in town at least know how to be a&aid; but we are such un¬ 
common people here ’’ (at Cambridge) as to bare no more 
sense of danger than if the battle had been fought where and 
when the battle of Cannae was. I heard tiirec sensible, middle- 
aged men, when the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, and 
actually were at Derby, talking of hiring a chaise to go to 
Oaxton (a place in the highn^) to aee the Pretender and 
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Highlanders as they passed.” A further evidenoe of tlio feel* 
ings under which the public laboured duiing this crisis ia to be 
found iu a letter from the well-knowu Sir Audrew Mitchell to 
the Lord President.^ **If I had not,” says the writer, “lived 
long enough in Euglaiid to know the natiuul bravery of the 
people, particularly of the better sort, I should, from tlieir 
behaviour of late, have h<ul a very false upluiou of tliem; for 
the least sciup of good exalts them most absurdly, and 
the siuallest reverae of fortune depresses theui lucatily.” 

In fact, the Malta was not groundless; not that the number 
of the Chevalier’s individual followers ought to have been an 
object of serious, at least at permanent alarm, to bo great a 
kingdom; but because, iu muuy counties, a great proiKutiou of 
the lauded intercHt were Jacobitically dh^posed, although, with 
the prudein e which distinguished tho opix)sIte party in 1688, 
they declined joining the invaders until it should appear 
whether they could maintain their ground without them. 

Iu the mouQtime, the unfortunate Princo marched on in full 
confiilonco in his stars, bis fortunes, and his strength, like a 
daring gambler, eucuiuaged by a run of luck which was hitherto 
extraordinary; but his English friends remained as much palsied 
as his enemies, nor did anytliing appear to announce that general 
declaration in his favour wliich he had asserted with so much 
confidence. 

On uiTiving at Preatou, in Lancashire, Lord George Murray 
had to combat the superstition of the soldiers whom ha com* 
manded The defeat of the Duke of Hamilton in the great 
Civil War, with the subsequent misfortune of iirigadicr Mao 
Intosh in 1715, had given rise to a belief that Preston was to 
a Scottish army the fatal poln^ beyond which they wore not to 
pass. To counteract this superstition, Lord George led a part 
of his troops across the Kibble Bridge, a mile beyond Freston, 
at which town the Chevalier arrived in the evening. The 
spell which arrested the progress of the Scottish troops was 
thus supposed to be broken, and their road to London was con* 
sidered as laid open. 

The people of Preston received Charles Edward with several 
cheers, which were the first be had heard since entering Eng¬ 
land ; but on officers being appointed to beat up for recruits, 
no one would enlist. When this was stated to the Prince, he 

l CuHod^n Pspera 
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continued, iu reply, to assiixe bis followers with unabated con¬ 
fidence, that he would be joined by all Iiia Englisli fnends when 
they advanced aa far as Muncliestcr ; and Monsieur DTguiliea, 
with similar confidence, oifered to lay considerable wagers 
that tlie Fi'ench either had already landed or would land with¬ 
in a week. Thus the inurnmrers were once more roduood to 


silence. 

l^uritig this long and fatiguing march, CharlcSi as have 
already said, shared with alacrity the fatigues of his soldiers. 
Ho usually wore a Bighlund dress and marched on foot at the 
bead of one of tlie cohunns, insisting that tbo infirm and aged 
Lord Pitsligo sliould occupy his carriage. He never took 
dinner, but, making a bcarty meal at supper, thi'ew himself 
upon his bed about eleven o^cloclc, without undressing, and rosi^ 
by four the next morning, and, «is he had a very strong constb 
tution, su])ported this severe labour day after day. In all the 
towns where the Highland army iiassed, they levied the public 
revenue with great accuracy; and where any subscriptions had 
been levied in behalf of Oovemment, as was the case in most 
considerable places, they exacted an equivalent sum from each 
subscriber. 


On the march between Preston and Wigan the road was 
thronged with people anxious to see the army pass by, who 
expressed their good wishes for the Prince’s success; but when 
arms were oflered to them, and they were invited to enroll 
themselves in his service, they oDanimously declined, saying in 
excuse they did not understand fighting. On the 29tb, when 
the Prince arrived at Manchester, there was a still stronger 
appearnnee of favour to his cause; bonfires, acclamations, the 
display of white cockades, solemnised his arrival, and a con¬ 
siderable number of persons came to kiss his hand and to offer 
their services. About two hundred men of the populace were 
here enlisted, aud being embodied with the few who had before 
joined his standard, composed what was termed the Manchester 
regiment. The officers were in geneial respectable men, en- 
thuhiasts in the Jacobite cause; and Mr. Townley, a gentle* 
man of good family and considerable literary accomplishments, 
was named colonel of the regiment. But the common soldiers 
were the very lowest of the populace. All this success was of 
a character very inferior to that which the Prince had promised 
aud which his followers expected; yet it was welcomei and was 
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regarded ae the comiucucemeut uf a rising iu their favour, bo 
that Gveii Lord George Murray, M'beo cousultcd by a friend 
whether they should not uow renounce an erpedition which 
promised fio ill, gave it aa his opinion that, before doing bo, 
they should advance as far as Derby, undertaking that, if they 
were not joined by the Eiiglisli Jacobites in cousideiiible num* 
bera at that place, he would then propose a retreat. 

The Higldand army advanced accordingly to Derby; but in 
their road through Macclesfield, Leek, Congleton, and other 
places, were received with signs of greater aversion to their 
cause than they had yet experienced, so that all hopes founded 
on the encouragement they hail received from the junction of 
the Manchester Kegimeut were i^uito obecured and forgotten. 

They now also began to receive notice of the enemy. Colonel 
Ker of Gradon nearly surprised a party of English dragoons, 
and made [’risouer one Weir, a prindpal spy of the Duke of 
Cumberland, whom the Highland officers were desirous of 
sending to instant execution. Lord George Murray saved him 
from the gallows, and thus obtained some valuable information 
concerning the numbers and position of the enemy. Accuracy 
iu these particulars was of the last consequence, for, liaving 
amved at Derby, Charles might be smd to be at the very crisis 
of his fate. He was within 127 miles of London, and at the 
same time less than a da/s march of an army of 10,000 and 
upwards, which had been originally assembled under General 
Ligonier, and was now commanded by hiB Loyal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, who bod bis headquarters at Litch¬ 
field, somewhat farther from the metropolis than those of 
Charles Edward. On ihe other band, another EngUsh army, 
equal in nombers to their own, was moving up along the west 
side oi Yorkshire, being about this time near Ferrybridge, two 
or three marches in the rear of the Scottish invaders, who were 
thufi in danger of being placed between two fires. 

Besides these two armies George the Second was himself 
preparing to take the field at the head of his own Guards. For 
this purpose they were marched out of London and encamped 
upon Finchley Common. Several legiments who had served 
abroad were destined to compose this third army, and form the 
defence of the capital, should its services be required. 

The Frince showed no abatement of tbo high confidence 
which he hod hitherto outertoined of success. It seems to have 
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been his idea to push forward at the bead of his active tixiopa, 
and, eluding the Duke of Cuiubt^rland (which, from their 
mutual po^itiofi witli respect to London, be would not have 
found difficult, ixdug tlic neurcfit to the capital by nearly a day’s 
marcli), to press forward upon the metropolis, and di8}>ute the 
pretensions of the reigning nmnarch beneath its very walla. He 
continued to entertain the beliei* that (luorge tho Second was a 
detested usurper, in wh(»e favour no ou<^ would willingly draw 
his svrord; that the people of Lugland, as was their duty, still 
nourished that allegiance for the race of tbclr native princes 
which they were bound to hold sacred ; and tliat, if he did but 
persevero in his daring attempt, Heaven itself would fight in 
his cause. His discourse, therefore, when at tabic, at Derby, 
was entirely a))out the maimer in wliich be should enter 
London, whether on foot or horscb^ick, or whether in Lowland 
or Highland garb; wdthout hinting at the possibility of his 
having to retreat without making the final experiment on the 
faith and fortitude of the English. Ho remained at Derby for 
nearly two days to refresh hU forces. 

On the morning of the 5th of December Lord George 
Murray, with all the commanders of battalions and squadrons, 
waited on the Prince and informed him that it Wjia the opinion 
of all present that the Scots bad now done everything tliat 
could expected of them. They had marched into the heart 
of England, through the counties represented as most favour- 
able to the cause, and had not been joined, except by a very 
iusignificaut num^r. They had been assured also of a descent 
from France to act in conjunction with them; but of this there 
had not betoi the slightest appearance; nevertheless, Lord 
George stated that if ^e Prince could produce a letter from 
any English person of disthiction, containing an invitation to 
the Scottish army cither to march to London or elsewhere, they 
were ready to obey. If, however, no one was disposed to 
intcrineddlc with their afihira, he stated they must be under the 
necessity of caring for themselves, in which point of view their 
situation must be considered as criticaL The army of the 
Duke of Cumberland, ten thousand strong, lay within a day’s 
march in front, or nearly so; that of Marshal Wade was oidy 
two or three marches in their rear. Supposing that, neverthe* 
less, they could give both armies the slip, a battle under the 
walls of London with George the Second’s army wu inevitable. 
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He urged that with whouiBoever they fought they could not 
reckon even upou victory without such u loss as would make 
it impossible to gather in the fruits which ought to follow it; 
and that four or five tbousaud uicu wore an army inadequate 
even to taking possession of the city of London, although un¬ 
defended by reg^ilar troops, unless the populace were strongly 
in his favour, of Mdiich gootl disposition some friend would 
certainly have informed thenj if any such bad existed. 

Lord George Murray, to these causes for rctre^it, added a 
plan for a Scottish campaign, which he thought Uiight be pro¬ 
secuted to tulvantage. In relrt^ating to tliat (country the 
Prince had the advantage of nailing U]k>u his reiuforc^jments, 
which included the body of UiglilanderH lying at Perth, as well 
as a detachment of IVeneb troojis wiiich }iu<I been landed at 
Montrose under Lord John Drummond. Ifc therefore requested, 
in the name of the i>ersoa6 present, that they should go back 
and join their friends in Scotlauil, and live or die with them. 

After LoihI George had spoken, many of the council ex¬ 
pressed similar opinions. The Duke of Perth and Sir John 
Gordon only proposed penetrating into Walc^, to give the 
people there an opportunity to join. To this was opposed the 
necessity of fighting with the Duke of Cumberland with un* 
equal numbers, and perhai>s with Marshal Wade alsOi who was 
likely to strain every nerve to come up in their rear. 

Charles Edward hoard these arguments with the utmost 
impatience, expressed his detenniuation to advance to London, 
having gained a day’s march on the Duke of Cumberland, and 
plainly stigmatised as traitors all who should adhere to any 
other resolution. Ue broke up the council and used much 
argument with the members in private to alter their way of 
thinking. The Irish officers alone seemed convinced by his 
reasoning, for they were little accustomed to dispute his 
opinions; and besides, if made prisonera, they could only be 
subjected to a few months' imprisonment, as most of them had 
regular commissions in the French service. But at length the 
Chevalier, knowing that little weight would be given to their 
sanction, and finding that his own absolute commands were in 
dajiger of being disobeyed, was compelled to submit to the 
advice or remonstrance of the Scottish leaders. 

Oft the 6th, therefore, in the evening, the council of war 
was again convoked, and the Chevalier told them, with sullen 
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resignation, that he couaeiitcd to return to Scotland, but at 
the same time informed them that in future he should call 
no more cooncils since he was accountable to nobody for his 
actions excepting to Heaven and to bis Father, and would^ 
therefore, no longer either ask or accept their advice. 

Thus terminated the celebrated march to Derby, and with 
it every chance, however remote, of the Chevalier’s success in 
his romantic expedition. Wlicther he ought ever to have 
entered England, at least without collecting all the forces which 
he could command, is a very disputable point; but it was clear 
that whatever influence he might for a Umc possess, arose from 
the boldness of his advance. The charm, however, was broken 
the moment be showed, by a movement in retreat, that he had 
undertaken an entorpiise too difficult for him to achieve. 

OHAPTER LXXX 

of i)u Highland Anny/nm Derby—It re-entere Scotland 

1745 

UrOK the 6th of December the Highland army began its retreat 
northward. As they marched in the gray of the morning the 
men did not at first perceive in what direction they were 
moving; but so soon as the daylight gave them the means of 
perceiving that they were in retreat, an expression of deep regret 
and lamentation was heard among the ranks—with such confi¬ 
dence had these brave men looked forward to a successful issue, 
even in the precarious situation in which they were placed. 

It was also observed that from the time the retreat coni' 
menced the nigblanders became more reckless in their conduct. 
They bad behaved with exemplary discipline while there 
remained any possibility of conciliating the inhabitants. The 
English might then stare with wonder on men speaking an 
unknown language, wearing a wild and unwonted dress, and 
bearing much of the external appearance of barbarians, but 
their behaviour was that of an orderly and civilised people. 
Now, when irritated by disappointment, they did not scruple 
to commit plunder in the towns and villages through which 
they (massed ; and severHl acts of violence induced the country 
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people not only to fear them as outlandiah strangers but to bate 
them as robbers. In the advance th^ showed the sentiments 
of brave men, come, in their opinion, to liberate their follow- 
citizens ;—in the retreat they were as caterans returning from 
a creagh. They evinced no ferocity, however, and their rapine 
was combined with singnlar simplicity. Iron being a scarce 
commodity in their own country, some of them were observed, 
as they left Derby, to load themselves with bars of it, which 
they proposed to carry down to Scotland with them I 

The behaviour of the Prince also tended to dishearten the 
soldiers. He seemed to conduct himself on the retreat as if he 
were no longer commander of the army* Instead of taking 
the vangiiard on foot, at the head of his people, with hia target 
at his hack, as ha<l been his custom during the advatice, be now 
lingered behind his men, so as to retard them, and then rode 
forward and regained hie place in the column; he 8howe<l, in 
short, obvious marks of being dejected and out of humour. 

The few English insurgents by whom the Prince liad been 
joined were divided in opinion whether they should follow 
thia retrogado movement, which coincided so ill with their . 
more sanguine hopes, or remain behind, and desert the cause. 
Morgan, one of these English volunteerB, came up to Vaughan, 
a gentleman of the same country, and observed, in a tone of 
surprise, that the army wore going to Scotland; Be it so,^’ 
answered Vaughan, I am determined to go with them where- 
ever their course lies/^ Morgan replied, with an oath, it was 
better to be hanged in England than starved in Scotland. He 
had the misfortune to be banged accordingly, while Vaughan 
escaped, and died an officer in the Spanish service. 

The people of the country, who bad shown them little good¬ 
will upon their advance, appeared more actively malevolent 
when they beheld the Scots in retreat and in the act of pillaging 
the places they passed through. At a village near Stockport 
the inbabitantB fired upon the patrols of the Highlanders, who, 
in retaliation, set fire to the pl^. Most of the country people 
were in arms, and all stragglers were killed or made prisoners. 
The sick men, also, of the Jacobite army, who were necessarily 
left behind tiie march, were killed or treated with violence. 
On the 9tb of December the army ^>proached Manchester; but 
in that dty which bad lately appeared so friendly, they now 
enooxmtered oppositioa A violent mob was in poeseaeion ol 
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the town, and opposed tho quartcrmasterB of the Chevalinr’fi 
army* Two batt^onn and two squadrons were detu:bed to 
support the quartermasters, by whom the mob waa disperse^l. 
J&2500 was demanded frotu the town in consequence of this 
riot On leaving tho place the mob oven pursued and fired 
upon the lear of the Chev^ier’s army, although they uniformly 
retreated so soon as the rc^^guard faced a1x>ut. Tlie temper 
of the peoj)lo, however, served to show how little reliance could 
at any time have been placed upon their attachment. 

The Duke of Cumberland, who, as I already 8ai<l, was lying 
at Litchfield, while Prince Charles was at Derby, did not loam 
for two days that the Highlanders had left Derby for Ash bum 
on the 6th ; and did not commence any pursuit until tho 8tb, 
when the Duke marched Jiorthward with all his cavalry, and 
a number of infantry mountctl upon horses famished by the 
neighbouring gentry. The troops a<ivanccd with the utmost 
spirit. Tiir. n^treat of the Scottish army, whose advance harl 
been regnnlcd with a vague apprehension of terror, was natur¬ 
ally considered as an avowal of their inability to execute their 
purpose; and it was concluded by the regular soldiery that 
they were pressing upon the flight of a disappointed and dis- 
heartened bo<ly of adventurers, who hail faileil in uii attempt 
to execute a desperate object. The English troops also felt in 
spirits, as being under the command of a Prince of the blood, 
of undoubted experience and courage, who had arrived in Britain 
in time to assert the cause of bis father, and to fix upon hia 
head the crown which bad been so boldly struck at. They 
anticipated little opposition from an enemy in full retreat, and 
whom, it might ho supposed, a brisk att^k would throw into 
utter disorder, their cavdry*, therefore, pressed forward in 
Bpirita and by forced marches. 

On their part the Highlanders retreated with speed, regu* 
larity, and unabated courage. Lord George Muiray, to vindicate 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause he had embraced, 
imdcrtook the charge of the rearguard, the post of danger 
and of honour. This frequently debuned him a considerable 
time beyond the march of the main body, more especially for 
the purpose of bringing up the b^gage and artillery of the 
army, which, from the bad weather and bad state of the roads, 
was perpetually breaking down, and detained the rearguard 
conaiderably. 
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Towards the eveoiiig of the 17th of December the Priooe, 
with the main body of his army, had entered the town of 
Penrith, in the county of Cumberland. Lord George Murray 
bad, iu the meanwhile, been delayed so much by those various 
aecidoote, ihat he was forced to jiass the night six miles in the 
rear, at the town of Shap. The Glengarry regiment of High* 
landers were at that time in charge of the rearguard ; and at 
Shap I/)rd George found Colonel Roy Stewart, with another 
small regiment of 200 men. Tn the meantime the Chevalier 
had detennined to halt at Penrith until he was joined by his 
rearguard* 

Next <lay* being the 18th of Dcceinl)cr, Lord George Murray 
marche<i with both the corps which wc have mentioned. Tlie 
marcli began, as usual, before daybreak; but when it became 
brood daylight he discovered the village of Clifton, which is 
within three or four miles south of Penrith, and the heights 
Ixiyond it, crowned with several i)arties of cavalry, drawn up 
betwixt him and tlm villagr. The Highlanders, you must be 
reminded, had in fomior times an aversion to encounter the 
Lowland horse; but since their success at Prestonpans they had 
learned to despise the troops of whom they formerly Rtood in 
awe. They had been instnu^ied, chiefly by the standiug orders 
of Lord George Murray, tliat if they encountered the cavalry 
manfully, striking with their swords at the heads and limbs of 
the horses, they might be sure to throw them into disorder. 
The MacDonalds, therefore, of Glengarry, on receiving the word 
of command to attack those borsenicu who appeared disposed 
to interrupt their passage, stript off their plaids without hesita¬ 
tion, and rushed upon them sword in band. The cavalry in 
question were not regulara but volunteers of the country, who 
had assembled tli cm selves for the purpose of harassing the rear 
of the Highland army, and giving time for the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, who was in full pursuit, to advance and overtake them. 
On the fierce attack of Glengarry^s men they immediately 
galloped off, but not before sevei^ prisoners were made,—among 
the rest a footman of the Duke of Cumberland, who told his 
captors that bis Royal Highness was coming up in their rear 
with 4000 horse. 

Ijord George Murray despatched this information to the 
Chevalier at Penrith, requesting some support, which be 
limited to 1000 men. Colonel Roy Stewart, who was charged 
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with the message, returned with orders that the rearguard 
should retreat upon Penrith. At the saine time MaePherson 
of Cluny, with his clan, was sent back as far ae CliftoTihridge 
with the Appin regiment, under comman*! of Stewart of Aid 
shieL With the assistance of these reinforeementSi Lord 
George Murray was still far inferior in number to the enemy, 
yet he determined to make good his retreat. 

The Duke of Cumberland's whole cavalry was now drawn 
up in the roar of the Highland army, upon the open moor of 
Clifton j beyond the moor, the rearguard of the Highlanders 
must neccHRarUy pursue their retreat through large plantations 
of fir-trees, part of Lord Lonsdale’s enclosures. Lord George 
Murray foresaw an attack in this critical posture, and prepared 
to meet and repel it. He drew up the Glengarry reginieut upon 
the highroad, within the fields, placed the Appin Stewarts in 
the enclosures on their lei^, an<l agmn the MaePherson regi- 
ment to the left of them. On the right be stationed Roy 
Stewart’s men, covered by a wall. 

The night was dark, with occasional glimpses of the moon 
The English advanoeii about 1000 dismounted drogoonR, with 
the intention of attacking the Highlanders on the flank, while 
the Duke of Cumberland and the rest of his cavalry kept their 
station on the moor, with the purpose of operating in the rear 
of their opponents. lionl George Murray perceived, by a 
glimpse of moonshine, this large body of men comiDg from the 
moor, and advancing towards the Clifton enclosures. The 
MaePherson and Stowart regiments, which were under his im¬ 
mediate command, were stationed behind a hedge; but Lord 
George, observing a second hedge in fri>nt, protected by a deep 
ditch, ordered his men to advance and gain possession of it. 
It was already lined on the opposite side by the enemy, who, 
as was then the custom of dragoons, acted as infantry when 
occasion required. Lord George asked Cluny his opinion of 
what was to be done: I will attack the enemy sword in band,” 
replied the undaunted chie( provided you order me.” As 
they advanced, the MaoPhersons, who were nearest to the 
hedge of which they wished to take possession, received a fire 
from the soldiers who had lined it on the opposite side. Cluny, 
surprised at receiving a diiicharge of musketry, when he con- 
edved he was marching against a body of horse, exclaimed, 
^*What the devil is this!” Lord George Murray replied, 
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** There is no time to be lost—we must instantly charj;o !’' and 
&t the same time dmwing his broadsword, e^sclainiod, ^'Clay* 
more!” which was the word for atbicking sword in hand. 
The MacPhereons rushed on, hcoilcd by tiicir chief, with ua- 
controllable fury; they gave their fire, and then burse, swonl 
in hand, through the he<lge, and attacked the dn^igoons by whom 
it was lined. Lord George himself hca^led the assault, and in 
dashing through the hedge lost his bonnet and wig (the latter 
being then universally worn), and fought linrc-hcudcd, the 
foremost in the skirmish. Colonel Iloncywood, who com* 
inandcd the dragoons, was Icfl severely wounded on the spot, 
and his sword, of considerable value, fell into tho hands of the 
chief of the MaePbersons. The dragoons on the right wore 
compelled, with considerable loss, to retreat to their party on 
the moor. At the same moment, or nearly so, another body 
of dismounted flragoons pressed forward upon the highroad, 
and were repulsed liy the Glengarry regiment, and that of John 
Roy Stewart. The Highlanders were with ditbculty recalleil 
from the pursuit, exclaiming that it was a simmo to see no 
many of the King’s enemies standing fast u])on the moor with* 
out attacking them. A very few of the Maerbersons, not 
exceeding twelve, who ventured too far, were either killed or 
taken. But the loss of the English was much mr»re consider¬ 
able, nor did they feel disiK>sed to renew the attack upon tho 
roar of the Highlanders. Ijord George Murray sent a second 
message to the Prince, to propose that he sliould detach a ro* 
infoi-cement from the main body, with which he offered to 
eng^o and defeat the cavalry opi>oscd to him. The Prince, 
doubtful of the event, or jejdoua of bis general, declinod to 
comply with tins request 

On receiving this answer, Lord George Murray retreated to 
Penrith, and uinte<l the rearguard with the main body; and it 
seems that the Duke of CumlHrland became satisdod that a 
good detd of risk might be incuri'ed by a precipitate attack on 
the Highland army, since he did not again repeat the experi* 
ment^ The next day Charles retreated to Carlisle, and 

i OnmberUiid bis csvalry fled with precipitation, and In eucb 
great eonfaaion, that if the Prince bad been provided in a aufflclent ntun* 
bar of cavalry to have taken advantage of the dieorder, It is beyond qaei* 
Uon that the Duke of Cuniberland and the bulk of hie cavalry bad been 
token prisons re." —MTuksson's AfS, Memairt, quoted in AWm to 
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aiTiyed there with bifi army on the morning of the 19th of 
December. 

It wan thought desirable that the Highland garrison in that 
' town should be reinforced, but it was not easy to find forces 
willing to be left behind in a place almost certain to be sacri* 
ficed. The men of the Manchester regiment, who were dis< 
heartened at the prospect of a retreat into Scotland, were pitched 
upon for this duty, together with a number of French and 
Irish. The last bad little to fear, being generally engaged in 
the French service, and the English were probably of the mind 
of Captain Morgan, that hanging in England was preferable to 
starving in Scotland. 

The skirmiBh at Clifton seems to have abated the speed 
of the English pursuers, who no longer attempted to annoy the 
retreat of their active enemy. The Scottish army left Carlisle 
upon the 20th of December, aud effected their retreat into 
Scotland by crossing the at Longtown; the river was 
swollen, but the men, wading in arm in arm^ supported each 
other against the force of the current, and got safely through, 
though with some ditficulty. It is said that the Chevalier 
showed both dexterity and humanity on this occasion. He 
was crossing on homel^k, beneath the place where some of his 
men were fording the river, one or two of whom drifted from 
the bold of their companions, and were carried donn the stream 
in great danger of perishing. As one of them passed, the 
Chevalier caught him by the hair, called out in Gaelic, Cohtar^ 
echtarr that is, ‘‘Help, help!’’ supported the man till he 
was taken safely from the water, and thus gave himself an 
additional cls^ to the attachment of his foUowera. 

The Highland army, marching in two divisions, arrived at 
Annan aud Ecclefecban on the same day, and pursued their 
road through the west of Scotland. 

While the Scottish rebels were advancing, the utmost alarm 
prevailed in London; there was a sharp run upon the Bank, 
which threatened the stabUity of that national establishment \ 
the offers of support from public bodies showed the urgent 
of the crisis; the theatres, for example, proposed to raise armed 
corps of re^d not personated soldiers. There was the more 
alarm indicated in all this, because the Highlanders, who had 
not been at first sufilcieutly respected as soldiers, bad acquired 
by their late actions credit for valour of a most romantic cast 
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There was flomethiog alec ia the audacity of the attempt which 
inclmed men to give Charlea credit for secret resources, until 
his retreat showed that be wa.<4 possessed of none except a iirm 
belief io the justice of lus own cause, and a confidence that it 
wa>s universally regarded iu the same light by the lilnglish 
nation. The ui>atby of the English had dissipated this vision, 
few or none, excepting CathoIi<*a, and a handful of Jacobites 
of Manchester, having shown themselves disposed to actenow- 
ledge his cause. The retreat, therefore, from Derby was 
considered throughout England as the close of the rebellion; 
as a physician regards a distemper to be nearly overcome when 
be can drive it from the stomach and nobler parts into the 
extremities of the body. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

Vn Scotland--French —Meajrures of iht opponng 

Pofrlies—BattU of Palkirk-^The Duka Cumberland appointed 
to the Chief Command in Scotland 

1745-1746 

Thb state of Scotland bad materiaUy changed during the 
absence of the Prince and bis army upon the expedition to 
Derby; and the nation was now in the situation of one who, 
having received a stunning blow, recovers at last from his 
stupor, and aims, though feebly and with uncertainty, at retali¬ 
ating the injury ^lich be has sustained 

Invemcss was in the hands of Lord Loudon, commanding 
an army composed of the MacLeods, MacDonalds of Skye, and 
other northern clans, who, to the number of two thousand 
men, bad associated against the insurgents. The Earl of 
Loudon even felt himself strong enough to lay bonds on Lord 
Lovat in his own castle, named Castle Downie, and brought 
him to Inverness, where he detained him in a sort of honour¬ 
able captivity. Fraser of Gortuleg, one of his clansmen, re¬ 
lieved Lovat by a stratagem. The old chief, having made his 
escape, lurked in the Highlands, keeping up bis correspondence 
with Charlea Edward. The house of Gortuleg was Lovat'a 
chief residence. Matters in the north were, therefore, unfavou^ 
able to the Chevalier’s cause. 
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The capital of Scotland wafl again in posBessios of the 
constituted authorities, garrisoned by apart of Marshal Wade’s 
army, which had been sent down for the purpose, and preparing 
to redeem, by a more obstinate resistance to the Highlanders 
upon their return from England, the honour which they might 
he supposed to have lost by their Burronder in the September 
preceding. 

This spirit of resistance had reached the Western Border, 
where reports were generally disseminated that the Chevalier 
and his forces had been defeated in England, and were now 
flying across the Border in snch extreme confusion that the 
militia and volunteers of the country would have little trouble 
in totally destroying them. For this purpose, many of the 
peasants of Dumfrieashiro had assumed arms, but they showed 
little inclination to use them, when they saw the Chevalier's 
army return in complete order, and unbroken in strength or 
spirit. 

The Highland army, after croesiag the river Esk, was 
divided into three bodies. The first, consisting of the clans, 
moved with the Chevalier to Annan. Lord George Murray 
was ordered to Ecclefechan with the Athole brigade and Low* 
land regiments, Lord Elcho, with the cavalry, received orders 
to go to Dumfries, and to disarm and punish that refractory 
town. The Prince himself shortly followed with the infantry, 
which be commanded in person. 

Dumfries’s ancient contumacy to the Jacobite cause had 
been manifested, not only by their conduct in the year 1715, 
but by a recent attack upon the Chevalier^ bag^^ as be 
marched into England in the November preceding. The horse 
marched thither accordingly with purposes of vengeance, and 
wore speedily followed by the Prince’s own division. Be laid 
a fine of £2000 upon the town, and dcoxanded, for the use of 
the army, 1000 pairs of shoea. Some of the money required 
was instantly paid down, and for the rest hostages were granted. 
No violence was committed on the town or inhabitants, for the 
Highlanders, though they threatened bard, did not, in &ct, 
commit any violence or pillage,^ 

^ Tha proToat of Dumfries, t geuUemsn of &ail7 named Conan, who 
bad shown hin^elf a ftauooh adho^t of the Goveraineut, was menaced 
with the destroctioQ of hie houM and firoperty. It ie not rery long itnoe 
the lata Mn. MaeCulloch of Afdwell, daoghtar of provoat Coma, told 
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The magiatratea and community of Glangow were yet more 
guilty in the eyes of the Prince than those of the smaller town 
of Dumfries. That city had raised a body of 600 men, called 
the Glasgow regiment, many of them semog without pay, 
under the command of the Earls of Home and Glcncaim. Thjs 
cori)a had been sent to Stirling to assist General lilukeney, the 
governor of the castle, to defend the {>aaaca of the Forth. 
From Stirling, the Glasgow regiment fell hack with the other 
troops which bad assembled there and took post at Edinburgh. 
This was with u view to the defence of tlie capital, since 
Highlanders, having bent their march to the westward, were 
likely to pay Edinburgh the next visit. 

While tiio citizens of the capital were suffering from the 
apprehension of the neighbourhood of the rel>cls, those of 
Glasgow were paying the actual penalty attached to their 
presence, Olothing for the troops, and stores, wore demanded 
from the town to the extent of more than XI0,000 sterling, 
which they were compelled to pay, under the threat of military 
execution 

At Glasgow, the Prince learned, for the first time with some 
accuracy, the extent of the interest which France bad taken in 
bis cause, and the supplies of every kind which she had sent to 
him; supplies which, in amount, remind us of those adminis¬ 
tered to a man perishing of famine, by a comrade, who dropt 
into lus mouth, from time to time, a small sbell-fish, affording 
nutriment enough to keep the sufferer from dying, but not 
sufficient to restore him to the power of active exertion. 

The principal part of these succours came under Lord John 
Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, and a general officer 
in the army of France. They consisted of his own regiment in 
the French service, called the Royal Scots; the piquets of six 
Irish regiments; and FitxJames^s light home. Of the latter, 
not more than two squadrons appear to have mustered. He 
also brought some money and military stores. Lord John 
Drummond had been entinsted with letters from France, giving 

your Orandfutber that she remeiabercd wall, when a child of six ye&rb 
old, taken out of her father's bouse, if it was to be iustantly 

burnt Too young to be setuiible of the danger, she asked the Higbkcd 
officer, who held her iu bis anus, to show her the Pretender, which the 
good-natured Quel did, under eonditioo that little MUa Conan was in 
future to call him the Prince. Neither did they carry their threats into 
eseoution igainit ths proroet or his maniioa 
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an account how niatters had been condacted there, and w}iat 
was designed fur the assistance of the Chevalier. Charles’s 
brother, the titular Duke of York, Lad arrived at Paris in 
August 1745, and, ou the news of the battle of Preston pans, 
there had originated a sinrore desire on the part of the French 
to assist the attempt of the House of Stewart etfectuallj. 

The ori^ual plan was, to put the Irish regimeuts in the 
hYonch service under the command of the said Duke of York, 
and place them on board of fishing-boats, which should instantly 
transport them to England* This scheme was laid aside, and 
a much greater expedition projected, under the command of the 
Duke of llichelleu, which, it was designed, should amount to 
9000 foot and 1350 horse. The troo{)3 were assembled for 
this purpose at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais, and a number 
of small vessels were collected for the embarkation. The 
French, however, were so dilatory in their preparations, tiiat 
the design took air, and tlic English Oovernment, to wliom the 
expedition, bad it sailed during the time of Charles’s irruption 
into the west frontier, must have been higlily dangerous, 
insbtutly ordered Admiral Vemon, with a strong ilcet, into the 
Cbanneh and assembled an army on tbe coast of Kent and 
Essex. U]>oo this tbe French abandoned tbe expedition, the 
danger of which was greatly diminished by the retreat of the 
High landers from Derby. 

Tbe Prince did not, for a long time, either hear or believe 
that this scheme of a descent in favour of his family was 
ultimately abandoned; and his confidence that the French 
continued to persevere in it led him into more than one serious 
mistake. It w^is now agitated among the Prince and his 
adherents in which way his small body of forces could be best 
employed. Some were of opinion that they ought to direct 
their march upon the capital of Scotland. It is true, that part 
of the troops which had constituted Wade’s army at Newcastle 
were now preparing to defend Edinburgh, and that the rest of 
those forces were advancing thither under the command of 
General Ilawley. It was nevertheless alleged that the High* 
landers might, in this severe season, distress the English troops 
considerably, by preventing them from dividing in their winter 
march in quest of quarters, and by obliging them to keep the 
field in a body, and undergo hardships which would be destruo- 
tive to them, though little heeded by the hardy mountaineera 
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But although this schemd promised considerable advantages^ 
Charles preferred another, which engaged him in the siege of 
Stilling Castle, although his best troops were very unequal to 
that species of service. The Prince wjia no doubt the rather 
mclinM to this scheme, that Lord John Drummond had 
brought both battering guns and engineers from France; and, 
thus supplied, he prolKibly unagined that his success in sieges 
would hd equally distinguisbed with that which he had attained 
by open war. 

Before leaving the west country, the Highlanders burnt and 
plundered the village of licsmahagow, and particularly the clergy- 
man’s house, on account of the inhabitants having, under that 
reverend person’s direction, attat^ked and nuule prisoner Mac- 
Donald of Kinloch-Moidart, who was traversing the country 
unattended, having been sent by the Prince on a mission to 
the Wester a Isles. ^ 

Od the 3d of January Prince Obarles Edward evacuated 
Glasgow, and fixed his headquarters on the following day at 
the house of Bannockburn, wliile his troops occupied St. 
Ninian’s, and other villages in the neighbourhood of Stirling. 
The town was summoned, and not being effectually fortified, 
was surrendered by the magistrates, although there were about 
six hundred militia within it Some of these left the place, and 
others retired to the casUe, where there lay a good gaiTison 
under General Bhikncy, a brave and steady officer. Having 
summoned this fortress, and received a resolute refusal to 
surrender, the Chevalier resolved to open trenches without 
delay, and having brought him to this resolution, we will 
resume the narrative of what had happened in the north of 
Scotland, and also in England, that you may understand what 
new actors had now come upon this eventful stage. 

The arrival of Lord John Drummond at Montrose, already 
noticed, with his French forces, gave additional courage to 
Lord Lewis Gordon, who was levying men and money in 
Aberdeenshire in behalf of Prince Charles. He was a brave and 
active young man, brother of the Duke of Gordon, but had in 
the beginning seemed uncertain which aide to take in the civil 
turmoil At first he is said to have offered bis service to Sir 

^ This nnforttmate gentJetoso, &t whoss bouse Pnuce Cbsrlee landed 
on hi# flrat atrival, and who held thu ofbee of hii aide-de-camp, waa after 
wardi ezeeutod. 
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Jolia Cupe on his vay northward. But Lord Lewis received 
little oocourageineDt; and affronted^ it was supposed, with the 
neglect shown him by the commanderdn-cliief, he finaUy em¬ 
braced the cause of the Chevalier, and acted for him io 
Aberdeeusliire, where bis family interest and the Jacobite 
propensity of the country gentlemen gave him much influence. 
Thus streiigllieued, Lord Lewis was now joined by one part of 
Lord John Drummond’s auxiliaries, while the rest were sent to 
Perth to uuite with Lord Stratballaa, who, as we have seen, 
commanded in that city a considerable Highland reinforcement, 
destined to follow their countrymen into Kiigland had the 
Prince’s command been obeyed. 

Lord Loudon, wlm, on tlie part of the Government, com¬ 
manded at Inverness, was desirous to put a stop to the progress 
of Lord Lewis Cordon. For this purpose he dcBjiatrched Mac¬ 
Leod, with 450 of his own mtm, and 200 Monroes, and other 
volunteers, coiuuiuudid by Monro of Culcairn. ^Vith these be 
advanced as far as Inverury, about ten miles from Aberdeen, 
to dispute with the Jacobite leader tlio command of the north 
of Scotland. On receiving intelligence of their approach, liord 
Lewis Gordon got 750 under arms, chiefly Lowland men of 
Aberdeeusbire, under Moir of Stonywood, and Fan^uharson of 
Monaltry, with a ]>ro))ortioD of the Royal Scots regiment, and 
hastened against the enemy. MacLeod was nearly surprised, 
having sent many of his men to billet at a distance from the 
little town of Inverury. He bad, however, time to get those 
who remained with him under arms, and to take ]K)6sea8ion of 
the most defensible parts of the town, when Lord Lewis Gordon 
marched in at the other end of the place, and a sharp action 
of musketry commencccL It was remarkable on this occasion 
that the Islcsmcn who api>cared on the part of Government 
were all Highlanders in their pro]>cr garb; and that the 
greater part of those who fought for the Stewarts wore the 
Lowland dress, being the reverse of what was usually the caso 
in the civil war. Lord Lewis Gordon, however, made his 
attack >vitb much spirit—^thc firing continued severe on both 
sides—at length the Aberdeenshire men made a show of rushing 
to close combat, and the MacLeods gave way and retreated 
or fle<l. As the battle was fought at uight, the jiursuit did not 
continue far, or cost much bloodshed. The MacLeods fled as 
far as Forrea, having lost about forty of their men. 
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It was generally believed of that martial clan, that they 
^vould have beliav^ with more ateadincas if they had been 
lighting on the other eide.^ Lord Le^is Gordon, after this 
fiuccees, which he obtained on the 23d of Decemb^, marched 
his men to join the general rendezvous of Charles Edward’s 
reinforcements, which was held at rerth. 

There were tl)U6 assembled at Perth the Frasers, the Mac:' 
Kenzies, the Macintoshes, and the Farquharsons, all which 
dana had joined the cause since the Prince left Edinburgh ; 
there were also the various forces raised by Lord Lewis Gordon, 
together with the rcgiiaents of Kuyal Scots and French 
piquets, which had come over with Lord John Drummond: 
their number, taken altogether, might amount to 4000 men 
and upwards—of w'boiu more than oue-half were as good High¬ 
landers as an 3 in the Prince’s service. These reiuibreements 
had, you may remember, received an order from Prince Charles 
by the hand of Colonel MacLochlan, to follow the army up to 
England. The ILighlandiim lying at Perth were unanimously 
disposed to follow their Prince and countrymen, and to sliare 
their fate. Loi*d Strath<dlan, on the other hand, supported 
by the Lowland and French officers, demurred to obeying this 
order. The parties were considerably irritated against each 
other on this occasion, and the dispute was not ended until the 
return of the Prince from England, when an order was trans¬ 
mitted from Dumfries, summoaing the body of men in Perth to 
join the Prince at Stirling. 

By this junction the Adventurer’s force was augmented to 
about 9000 men, being the largest number which he ever united 
under his command. With this, as we have already said, Charles 

* Soversl of th« Macljeods, although they thooglit tbeij T^ird justified 
iu refusing to join Prince Cliorlea, since be came without the stipulated 
supplies of forces and inoner, were yet displeased at hia yielding to Presi¬ 
dent Forbes's persuaslous, and raising Lis clan on the side of GovcnimenL 
One gentleman, a subordinate cLieflain of the clan, who was summoned 
to arms by MacLeod, sent to his chieltain the twenty men W'hicb com¬ 
posed his immediate folio wen, with a letter to this purpose:—*^l>eaT 
Sir—1 pUoe at your i1is|)osa] the twenty men of your tribe who are under 
my immediate command, and in any other quarrel would not fail to be at 
their head; but in the present 1 most go where a higher and more 
imperious duty calls me." Acconlingly he Joined the camp of Charles 
Edward. of llaasa also took arms for the Prince, with oua 

hundred men. But the MacOillicchallam, as that chief is called, had 
always asserted hU independence of kl'Leod of Duuvegan. 
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formed the siege of the wiRtle of Stirling. He opened trenches 
before the fortreBa on the 10th of January 1746, bnt wab soon 
interrupted in his operations by the approach nf a formidable 
enen»y. 

Wo must now turn our eyes to a different quarter, and give 
an account of the measures the English Qoveniinent were 
taking for putting an end to the present disturbances. 

The Duke of Cuml>crland, whom we left after the skirmish 
at Clifton, di<l not, i)s already stated, renew bis attempt upon 
the rear of the Highland army. But they had no sooner 
crossed the Esic than he formed the investment of Carlide, in 
which the Highlanders had left a garrison of about 300 men. 
They refused to surrender to the Duke’s sunimons, conceiving, 
probably, which seems to have been the idea of C/harles 
himself^ that the Duke of Cnmbt^rland ba<l no battering cun non 
at his command; there were such, however, at Whitehaven, and 
he sent to obtain the use of them. They were placed on two 
batteries, the one commanding (he English and the otlicr the 
Scotti.s|j or North gate. The govenior of the place, upon a 
breach being made, although not yet practicable, sent out a 
white flag, demanding what terms should be allowed to the 
garriftoii. They were informed in reply, that if they surrendered 
at discretion they would not be put to the sword. These 
were the only conditions, the garrison being understood to 
bo reserved for the King’s pleasure* Colonel Townley, the 
commander of the Manchester R^ment, was hero made 
prisoner, with about twenty of his officers, and one Mr. 
Cappoeh, a clci^yman, who was designed by the Prince to be 
Bishop of Carliala Governor Hamilton, with about 100 
Scottish men, also surrendered, as did Geohagan and other 
Irish officers in the French service. The melancholy fate of 
the gentlemen included in this surrender might have been so 
easily foreseen, that the Chevalier was severely censured for 
leaving so many faithful adherents in a situation which neces¬ 
sarily exposed them to fall into the power of the Government 
which they had offended so seriously. The defence of the 
measure is, that, conceiving he might be presently recalled to 
England to aid a descent of the French, he deemed it essential 
to hold Carlisle as a gate into that country. But to this it 
may be replied, that, by blowing up the fortifications of Carlisle, 
and dismantling the castle, be might have kept that entrance 
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at ^ill times open without leaving a g:irmoii in so precarious a 
situation. 

()ji December the Slst the Duke of Cumberland entered 
Carlisle on horseback^ and presently softer received the con^atu- 
Utioua of deputies, not only from every place in the neiglibour* 
hood, but from Edinburgh itself, to congratulate him upon the 
advantages which he had obtained over the rebels. 

In the lueantime, the Duke^s pursuit of the Highlanders 
in petBon was interrupted by despatches which culled him to 
London, to be ready to t'ikc the commaud against the projected 
invasion from France. The greater part of the infantry, which 
hail Ix^cn lately under his command, when his headquarters 
were at Litchfield, was now marched to the coasts of Sent and 
Sussex, bedng the readiest force at hand in i^e the descent 
should actually take place. It was at the same time, however, 
resolved, that such part of the Duke’s army (being chiefly 
cavalry) at* Lad followed him to the neighbourhood of Carlisle, 
should continue their march northward, and unite themselves 
with the troops which had long Lun at Newcastle under the 
command of Field-Marshol Wade. This aged officer had not 
been alert in his movements during the winter campaign, par* 
ticularly in bis march for the relief of Carlisle, and was there* 
fore removed from his command. 

Oeneral Henry Hawley was in the meantime named by the 
Duke of Cumberland to the command of the forces destined to 
follow the Highland army. Hawley was an officer of military 
experience, but dreaded and didiked by the soldiers as a man 
of a severe and even savage disposition; and although person¬ 
ally brave, yet of a temper more fitted to obey than to command. 
This general had been a lieutenant in Evans's dragoons at the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, and as he fought in the right wing of the 
Duke of Axgyle's army, he had seen the success of the cavalry 
when engaged with Highlanders. This experience had given 
him a poor opinion of the latter force, and be bad frequently 
been heard to impute the miscarriage of General Cope to that 
officer's cowardice and want of conduot, and to affirm that 
a very different result might be expected from an encounter 
betwixt Highlanders and dragoons, when the last were properly 
led on to action. 

With these feelings of confidence in himself and with that 
experience of the Highland mode of fighting which his camprign 
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in 1715 was supposed to have given himp General Hawley 
marched into Scotland at the bead of a force which, when joined 
by the troops already at Edinburgh, amounted to 8000 men, 
two-thirds of whom were veterana The rest consisted of up¬ 
wards of a thousand Argyleshirc men, commanded by Colonel 
Campbell (afterwards Hukc of Argjde), and of the Glasgow 
regiment, to the amount of 600 men. Tbeie also joined, from 
Yorkshire, a body of volunteer light horse, called the Yorkshire 
Hunters, who were in arms for the House of Hanover and the 
established government. 

Hawley, on arriviug in Edinburgh, gave a specimen of his 
disposition, by directing gibbets to be erected, as an indication 
of the fate of the reUU who should fall into bis hands; a 
preparation designed to strike terror, but which rather inspired 
aversion and hatred. The time was speedily approaoluug when 
such vaunts were to be mside good by action. (JeaeraJ Hawley, 
at the head of such a gaUant force as he now couimanded, 
conceived himself fully able to march towards Stirling, and 
attack the rebels, who were engaged in the siege of the castle. 
Having accordingly directe<l his forces to move in two divisions, 
the first marched from Edinburgh on the 13tb of January, 
under the orders of General Quake, Hawley’s second in command. 
This gentleman was of sounder judgment and bettor temper 
than his superior officer; he had formerly been quartered in 
Scotland, and was well known and esteemed by many of the 
inhabitants. 

The Highland army, lying before Stirling, were regularly 
apprised of the movements of the enemy. Upon the 13th of 
January Lord George Murray, who lay at Falkirk, obtained 
intelligence that the people of the neighbouring town of Linlith¬ 
gow hod received orders from Edinburgh to prepare provisions 
and forage for a body of troops who were instantly to advance 
in that direction. Lord George, made aware of Hawley’s inteu- 
tion, resolved to move with a sufficient force and disappoint 
these measures, by destroying or canying off tlie provisions 
which should be collected in obedience to the requisitioiL 

The Jacobite general marched to Linlithgow, accordingly, 
with the three MacDonald regiments, those of Appiu and of 
Cluny, and the liorse commanded by Elciio and Pitsligo. Parties 
of the cavalry were despatched to patrol on the r<^ to Edin¬ 
burgh for iutolligenca About noon, the patrolling party sent 
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back information that they perceived a small body of drajtooiiB, 
being the advance of Oeneral Huskeys dirision, which, aa I bavo 
stated, marched from Edinburgh tliat morning. Lord George 
sent orders to the patrol to drive the dragoons who had shown 
themselves bock upon the main body, if they had one, and not 
retire until they saw themsclvea in danger of being overpowered. 
In the meantiTBc he drew up the in&ntry in line of buttle in 
front of the town of Linlithgow. Lord Elcho, according to bia 
onlers, drove back the advanced party of horse upon a detach¬ 
ment of sixty dragoona, and then forced the whole to retire 
upon a village in which there were masses both of horse and 
foot. Having thus reconnoitred close up to the main body of 
the enemy, Ijord Elcho sent to acquaint Lord George Murray 
what force he had in his front, bo far as he could discern, and 
received orders to retreat, leaving a small corps of observation. 
It was not Lord George’s purpose to engage an enemy whose 
strength, obviously considerable, was unknown to him; be tbero- 
tbre determined to remain in Linlithgow until the enemy arrived 
very near the town, and then to make his retreat in goo<l order. 
This object he accomplished accordingly; and, on his repaseing 
the bridge, there was so little distance betwixt the advanced 
guard of General Huske’s division and the rearguard of Lord 
George Murray's, that abusive language was exchanged between 
them, thougli without any actual violence. Lord George con¬ 
tinued his retreat to Fallrirk, where be halted for that night. 
On the next day he again retreated to the villages in the vicinity 
of Bannockburn, where be learned that General Huske, with 
half the Government army, bad arrived at Falkirk, and that 
General Hawley had also arrived there on the 16tb, with the 
second division ] that besides his regular troops be was joined 
by 1000 Highlanders, followers of the Argyle family, and that 
they seemed determined upon l^attle. 

Upon the 15 th and 16ib of January the Chevalier, leaving 
1000 or 1200 men under Gordon of Glenbucket to protect 
the trenches and continue the blockade of StirUng Castle, drew 
up his men in a plain about a mile to the east of Dannockbum, 
expecting an attack. His horse reconnoitred dose to the 
enemy’s camp, but saw no appearance of advance. On the 17tb 
the Btune manoeuvre was repeated, the Highland army being 
drawn up on the same open ground near Bannockburn, while 
that of the Government remained in Falldrk totally inactive. 
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The cauBe of this inactivity is stated to have been the coq< 
tempt which General Hawley enterttiiKHl for the enemy, and 
bia unhesitating belief that, far from ventuiing on any (^itensive 
movemont, the insiirgents were upon the point of dispersing 
themselves from the drca<l of his approach. It is moreover said 
that Genenil Hawley, having felt the influence of the wit and 
gaiety of the Countess of Kilmarnock (whose husband was in 
the Prince’s army), had been unable to resist her ladyship’s 
invitation to Callander House, and that he had resided there 
from the time of his arrival in Falkirk on the 16th until the 
afternoon of the 17th of January, old style, with less attention 
to the army which he commanded than became an old soldier. 
In the meantime rougher cheer was preparing for him than he 
probably experienced at Callander. 

The Highlanders, holding a council of war on the field where 
they rendesvoueed, had determined since the English General 
did not move forward to fight them that they would save him 
the trouble by an immediate advance on tbeir side. There were 
only about seven miles between the two arixiics; and General 
Hawley, with a carclessDcss very unbccoining a veteran officer, 
a]>pcarB to have sent out no patrols from his camp. This gave 
the insurgents an opportunity of trying a stratagem, which 
proved eminently successfuL It was detenoinod tliat Lord 
John Drummond, with his own regiment, the Irish piquets, 
and all the cavalry of the rebel army, should advance upon the 
direct road leading from Stirling and Bannockburn towards 
Falkirk. They were also to carry with them the royal standard 
and other colours, of which they were to make a display in front 
of the decayed forest called the Torwood. This march and 
position of Lord John Drummond was, however, only designed 
us a feint, to persuade the King’s army that the whole rebel 
force was advancing in that quarter. 

Meanwhile, Lon) George Murray, making a circuit by the 
south side of the Torwood, had crossed the river Garron near 
Diinipace, and was advancing to the southward of the high 
ground cidled Falkirk Moor, then an open and unenclosed com¬ 
mon, swelling into a consi<leral)le ridge or eminence which lay 
on the westward, and to the left of the royal camp. Qenord 
Huske, who as we have smd was second in command, was first 
aware of the approach of the enemy. About eleven o’clock 
Lord John Drummond’s divimon was visible from the camp, 
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and, &5 bad been designed, attracted exclusive attention, till 
about two bourn later, w))cn General Huske, by information, 
and by the aid of epy-glaasee, descried the approach of Lord 
George Murra/s division, from which the real attack was to 
be apprehended. 

But though Uuske saw the danger, General Hawley, whose 
task it peculiarly was to apply the remedy, was still at Colander 
House. In this dilemma the second in command formed the 
line of battle in front of the camp, but in the absence of his 
su[)6rior officer he had it not in lus power to direct any move- 
ineut either towards the ill vision of Highlanders which kept 
the road, under Lord John Drummond, or against that which 
was ascending the heights to the left, under the command of 
Lord George Murray* The regiments remuined on their ground 
in wonder, impatience, and anxie^, waiting for orders, and re¬ 
ceiving none. 

Hawley, however, at length caught the alarm. He suddenly 
appeared in front of the camp, and ordering the whole line to 
advance, placed himself at the head of three regiments of 
dragoons, drew his sword, and led them at a rapid pace up the 
hill called Falkirk Moor, trusting by a rapid movement to 
anticipate the Uighkuders, who were pressing on towards the 
same point from the opposite aide of the eminence. 

In the meantime that part of the Highland army which 
was designed to possess themselves of the heights, marched on 
in three divisions, keeping along the moor in such a manner 
that first the thickets of the Torwood, and afterwards the 
acclivity of the groimd, hid them in some measure from Hawley^s 
camp. In this movement tliey kept their columns ])arallel to 
the ridge; and when they had proceeded as far in this direction 
as was necessary to guiu room for their formation, each culumu 
wheeled up and formed in line of battle, in which they pro¬ 
ceeded to ascend the eimucuce. 

The first line consisted of the clans,—the MacDonalds 
having the right and the Camerons the left; in the second 
line, the Athole brigade had the right. Lord Lewis Gordon’s 
Aberdeenahiremen the left, and Lord Ogilvie’s regiment the 
centre; the third line, or reserve, was weak in numbers, 
chiefly consisting of cavalry, and the Irish piquets. It may 
be remarked that Lord John Drummond, who made the feint, 
remained with bis troops on the highroad until the whole 
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of the other diviBion had paaBcd the Oorrou^ ind then fell into 
the rear, and joined the cavalry wlio were with the Prince, 
thus reinforcing’ the third linn of the army. 

When Hawley eet off with his three regiments of dr^oons, 
the infantry <if the King's army followed in line of battle, 
having six battalions in the first line, and the same number 
in the second. Howanl's regiment marched in the rear, and 
formed a small body of reserve. 

At the nmment that the Higlilanders were ])ressing up Fal¬ 
kirk Moor on the one side, the dragoons, who had advanced 
briskly, had gained the eminence, and displayed a line of horse 
occupjdng about as much ground as one*half of the first line 
of the Chevalier's army. The Highlanders, however, were in 
high spirits, and their natural ardour was still further increased 
at the sigiit of the enemy. They kept their ranks, and 
advanced at a prodigious rate towards the riige occupied by 
Hawley's three regiments. The dragoons, having in vain 
endeavoured to stop this movement of the clans towards tiiem 
by one or two feints, resolved at length to mako a serious 
attack, while they still retained the advantage of the higher 
ground. Their first movement was to take the enemy in 
flank, but the MacDonalds, who were upon the right of the 
whole Highland line, inclined to a morass, which effectually 
disconcerted that scheme; the dragoons then came on in front 
at a full trot, with their sabres drawn, to charge the High- 
Ian<lera, who were still advancing. The clans, seeing the 
menaced charge, reserved their fire as resolutely as could have 
been done by the steadiest troops in Europe, until Lord 
George Murray, who was in front, and in the centre of the 
line, pi’esentod his own fuseQ within about ten yards of the 
cavalry. On this signal they gave a general discharge, bo 
close, and so well levelled, that the dragoons were completely 
broken. Some few made their way through the first line of 
the Highlanders, but were for the most part slain by those in 
the second line. About 400 fell, either man or horse being 
killed or wounded. The greater part went to the right in 
complete disorder, and fled along the front of the Highland 
line, who poured a destructive fire on them, by which many 
feU. 

This defeat of the cavalry began the battle bravely on tlie 
part of the insurgents, bnt they had nearly pmd dear for theii 
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success. At the instant when the attack counneuced i violent 
storm of wind and rain came on, which blew straight in the 
faces of the King’s troops, and greatly disconcerted them. 
Lord George Murray call^ to the MacDonalds to stanil fixst, 
and not to regard the flying horsemen, but keep tlicir ranks, 
and reload. It was in vaitL The Hig]ilan<lers, in their usual 
manner, rushed on sword in band, and <lropt their muskets. 
Their left wing, at the same moment, fell furiously sword in 
hand upon the right and centre of Hawley’s foot, broke them, 
and put them to flight; but the lines of the contending armies 
not being exactly parallel, the extreme right of Hawley’s Srst 
line stretched consideribly ]>cyi>nd the left of the Eigldanders. 
Three regiments, Price’s, Ligonicris, and BurrelVs, on the ex¬ 
treme flank, stoc^ fa^t, with tho greater advatitage that they 
had a ravine in front, which prevented the Highlanders from 
attacking them sword in band, ac&ivding to their favourite 
mode of fighting. These corps gallantly maintained this 
natural fortification, and by repeated and steady firing repulsed 
the Highlanders from the op{>a<ile side of tho ravine. One 
of the three routed regiments of dragoons, called Cobham’s, 
rallied in tho rear of this body of infantry wlio stood firm; tho 
other two, being the same which had been at Prestonpans, did 
not behave better, and could not well behave worse, than they 
had done on that memorable occasion. 

The battle was now in a singxilar state; Both armies,’’ says 
Mr. Home, *^were in flight at tho same Hawley’s 

cavalry, and most of his infantry, excepting those on his extrema 
right, had been completely thrown into confusion and routed, 
but the three regiments which <*outinuod fighting luid a decided 
adveutage over the Prince’s left, and many Eigldanders fled 
under the impression that the day was lost. 

The advantage, upon the whole, wxis unileniably with Charles 
Edward; but from the want of discipline amoug the troops he 
commanded, and the extreme severity of the tempest, it became 
difficult even to learn the extent of the victory, and impossible 
to follow it up. The Highlanders were in great disorder. 
Almost all the second lino were mixed and in confusion,—the 
victorious right bad no idea, from the darkness of the weather, 
what had befallen tlie left—nor were there any mounted 
generals or aides-de-camp, who might have discovered with 
certainty what was the position of affairs. In the meantime 

70 
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the Ecgluh r^menta vlnch had been routed fled down the 
hill in great confusion, both caralry and infantry, towards the 
camp and town of Fa&irk. General Biiske brought up the 
rear of a yery diaordcrly retreat, or flight, with the rogiments 
who had behaved so well on the right; this he effected in good 
order, with dnuna 1)eatiQg and coiouis flying Cobham's 
dragoons, such at least who had rallied, retreated in 
tolerable order. General Hawley felt no iuclinatiou to remain 
in the camp which he had taken possession of with such an 
affectation of anticipated triumph. He caused the tents to bo 
set on fire, and wiUidrcw his confused and dismayed followers 
to Linlithgow,^ and from thence the next day retreated to 
Edinburgh, witli his forces in a pitiable state of disarray and 
perturbat)<m. Tlie Glasgow regiment of volunteers fell into 
the power of the rebels upon this ocesaon, and were treated 
with consiilerablo rigour; for the Ilighlanden were observed 
to be uniformly disposed to severity against those voluntaiy 
opponents who,'"in their ofunion, were not, like the regular 
soldiers, called upon by duty to take part in the contention*^ 

Many valuable lives were lost in this battle; about twenty 
officers and four or five hundred privates were slain, on the part 

^ Oa tb€ night of tho ITtb, HavIeT't dwortlwd troopi wen quuiml 
in the paUce of Linbtligow, ftnd to make each great Area on the 
hearthi w to endenger the ufety of the edifice. A Udj of the LiTingitoii 
family, who bad epertmeote there, rtmoasirated with Genera] Hawley, 
who treated ber fears wiUi contempt can ran away from fire is 
fast as yon can, OeaenI/* answered the high-spirited dame, and with this 
lareasm took horee for BdinhvrgL Very soon after her departure her 
appreheneiona wen mlleed; the palace of Linlithgow caught fire, and 
was bunted to the ground. Tlie ruius alone remain to show its former 
splendour. 

^ Home, is his own History, is silent on the behiTiour of the Glasgow 
regiment, but not so a metrical chronicler, who wrote a history of the 
hisuirectiou, in doggrel mee indeed, hut sufficiently aceunte. This 
author, who U, indeed, no other than Dugald Grahame, bellmsD of Glasgow, 
says that the Eighlanden, haring baaten the hone— 

** The sooth side hdng fairly wnti, 

They faced north, as bad Wo done; 

Where, next atnod, tn Ude the crash, 

TtM tolonteera, who seelooi, 

Eept firing e\(^ till near Borroimded 
And br tlM flrina bone eoajbunded; 

Tber iQffered aair Into this ]duce, 

No Under pitied their ease: 

' Ton cuned nulltta,* they did swear, 

What a devil did taing yoo here" 
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of General Hawley; and Bercral pmoDers were made, of whom 
the greater pait were sent to Donne Caatle.^ 

The lose of the rebels was not consiMerable; and they bad 
only one made prisoner, but in amauDer rather remarkable. A 
Highland officer, a brother of MacDonald of Keppoch, had 
seised upon a trooper’s horse and mounted him, without accu- 
rately considering his own inca}iacity to nuinage the animal 
When the hoi'se heard the kettle-dniius beat to rally the 
ilragoons, the instinct of discipline prevailed, and in spite of the 
efforts of his rider he galloped with all speed to his own 
regiment The Highlander, finiiing himself in this predicament, 
endcayoured to pass himself for an ollicer of the Campbell 
regiment, but being detected was secured; and although the 
ludicrous manner in which he was taken might hare pleaded for 
some compassion, he was afterwards executed as a traitor. 

1 ''lliU DObU ruin hoUin t eomnidmUng nUtion on the bankj>i of the 
river Teith, and ha$ been one of tbo lars^t castles iu Scotland Murdock, 
Duke of Albany, the founder of this eiately pile, was beheaded on the 
Csitle«blU of StlrllDg* from «bich he might see the towers of Dunne, the 
monument of hU fallen greatnece. In 1745'6, a garrison on the port of the 
Chevalier wae put into the castle, then leu niinouj thin at present. It 
was commaudud by Mr. Stewart of R'xlloch, as governor for PriDce Charles: 
be wu a man of property near CaU.'^nder. This caetle became at that 
time the actual scene of a romantic escape made by John Home, the 
author of Doupiua, and some other priaonera, wbo, having been taken at 
the battle of Falkirk, were confined there by the ineurgeuts. The i)Oet, 
wbo had in his own mind a large stock of that romantic and entliosiastic 
apirlt of adventure which he has described as animating the youthful hero 
of his drama, devised and undertook the perilous enterprise of escaping 
from his prison. He inspired his companions with his sentimente, and 
when every attempt at open force was deen)(*d hopeless, they resolved to 
twist their bedclotbes into ropes, and thus to descend. Four persons, 
wiih Home himself, reached the ground in safety. Dnt the rope broke 
with the hfth, who was a tall lusty man. The sixth was Thomas Barrow, 
a brave young Englishman, a partieiilar hiend of Home's, Determined to 
take the risk, even in such unfavourable cireumstaucea, Barrow committed 
himself to the broken rope, slid down on it as far as it could assist bim, 
and then let himself drop. His friends beneath succeeded in breaking 
his fell. Nevertheless, be dislocated his ankle, and had aereral of his 
ribs broken. His compationa, bowavar^ were able to bear bim olf in 
safety. The Highlanders next momUig sought for thetr prisonen with 
great activity. An old gentleman told the author, he remembered seeing 
the oonuuander Stewart, 

* Bloody aith spurring, flery red with haste. 

riding furiously through the country in quest of the fugitives. 
to I T eesr to y. 
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The defeat at Falkirk etruck confiternation and terror into 
all parte of Britmo. The rehellion had been regarded ae ended 
when the Highlanders left and Hawle/s own asBcrtions 

had prepared all the nation to exjiect tidings very different 
from those which were to be gathered from the disastrous 
appearance of his army, and the humiliating confesaion of his 
own looks and demeanour. 

There were more yisagos rendered blank an<l dismayed by 
the unexpected event of the battle of Fidkirk than that of the 
unfortunate general. Throughout the whole civil war^ those 
of the better ranks in England bad shown thcmsolves more 
easily exalted and depressed than consiRtod witii their usual 
reputation for Btoodiriese. In the march upon Derby, they 
might have been said to be more afraid than the nature of the 
danger warranted, wci*e it not that the peril chiefly consisted in 
the very stupor which it jDRinro<l. After the retreat had com- 
moDced, the hoiyes and spirit of the nation rose again to spring- 
tide, BB if notliing further were to be apprehended from a band 
of men so desperately brave, who hod already done so much 
with such little means. The news of the defeat at Falkirk, 
therefore, were received with general alarm; and at court, 
during a levee held immediately after the battle, only two 
poTBODs appeared with countenances unmarked by signs of 
perturbation. These were, George the Second himself, who, 
whatever may have been his other foible, had too much of the 
lion about him to be afraid; and Sir John Oope, who was 
radiant with joy at the idea that Hawley’s mUfortime or mis* 
conduct was likely to efface his own from the public recollec¬ 
tion.' 

^ Hawley ha<I not a better head, aod cerUinly a much worse heart 
ibaa Sir John Cope, who wu a humane, good-tempered man. The new 
general ridiculed severely the conduct of his predecessor, and remember¬ 
ing that he had seen, in 1715, the left wing of the Highlanders broken hy 
a charge of the Duke of Ar^le*s horee, which came upon them across a 
morass, he resolved to manmuyre in the same manner. He forgot, how¬ 
ever, a material cireumetance—^thai the morass at Sheriffmuir was hard 
frozen, which made some difference in favour of the cavalry. Hawley’s 
manmuvre, aa conunAoded and exeented, plunged a great part of Ms 
dragoons up to the saddle laps in a bog, where the Highlanders cut them 
to pieces with so little trouUe that, as one of the perfonners assured, us, 
the feat was as easy as slicing heicon. The gallHutry of some of the English 
regiments beat off the Highland charge on another point, and, amid a 
tempest of wind and rain which has been seldom eqnalled, the ffeld 
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Ko lierson was now thought of sufficient cousequeuce to be 
placed at the head of the army bat the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was, therefore, aiqxiiuted to tlic chief command. Ilia 
Kuyal Highness sot off from Sk James’s on the 25th of 
January 1746, attended by LoiiJ Cathcait, Lord Bury, Colonel 
Conway, and Colouel York, his aides-de-camp. His arriTal at 
Holyiuod House restored tlie drooping spirita of the members 
of tbo Government. To the army, also, the arrival of the 
commander-in-chief was very accephrble, not only from a 
rolioDcc on hih talents, but as his presence put a stop to a 
course of cruel punishments instituted by GcTicral Hawley, who 
bud invoked the assistance of the gibbet and the scourge to 
)*Gctify a disaster which bad its principal source, perhaps, in his 
own want of military skill. The Duke's timely arrival at 
Edinburgh saved the lives of two dragoons wlio were under 
sentence of death, and rescued others who were destined to in- 
ferior punishments, many of which had already taken place. 

The ai*my which the Duke commanded consisted of twelve 
squadi'ous of horse and fourteen battalions of infantry; but 
several of them had suffered much iii the late action, and the 
whole were far from being complete. Every effort had, bow 
ever, been mado, to repair the losses which bad taken place on 
Falkirk moor; and it may be said the Duke of Cumberland 
was at the bead of us gallant and well-fumished an army 
as ever took the field. Uawley, who was a personal favourite 
with the King, continued to act as lieutenant-general under 
the Duke; and Lord Albemarle held the same situation. The 
in^or-generals were Bland, Buske, Lord Semple, and Brigadier 
Mordaunt. 

planted the aingular proepect of two armia^ tlyiug different weye at the 
same moment. The King's troope, however, ran fastest and farthest, and 
wore the l&yt to recover thoir courage; mdeod, they retreated that sight 
to Falkirk, leaving their gims, burning their tents, and striking a new 
panic into the Bntish nation, which was but just recovering from the 
flutter excited by what, in olden times, would have been called the Raid 
of Derby. In the drawing-rooin which took place at bt. James's on the 
day the news arrived, all countenances were marked with doubt and 
apprehension, excepting those of Georp* the Second, the K.irl of Stair, 
and Sir John Cope, who was radiant with joy at Hawley’s discomlitoro. 
Indeed, the idea of the two genends was so closely connected, that a noble 
peer of Scotland, upon the same day, iuldrened Sir John Cope by the 
title of Oeneral Cawley, to the no small amusomsut of those who heard 
tte (ui pro gwe. 
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In a council of war held at Edinburgh, it waa resolved that 
the troops sbonld inarch the next morning towards Stirling, in 
order to raise the siege of the castle, and pve battle to the 
rebels, if they aliould dare to acccjtt of it under better auspioes 
than that of FidkirlL Great puina bad been taken, in previous 
general orders, to ex{)lain to the common soldiers the mode in 
which the Highlandem fought,—a passagd so curious, that I 
shall extract it from the orderly b<K>k for your amusement 
Perhaps the most comfortable part of the instnietions might lie 
the assurance, that there wore but few true Higlilandem in the 
Prince's army.^ 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

Retrcai PHnu Charla'e Army /nm Stirling i>\to the Bigh}/vndf> • 

^lUitary OptnUwne on both 

Tbb insurgents did not reap such advantages from the battle 
of Falkirk as might have been cx|>ectcd. The extreme ooufusion 
of their own forces, and their consequent ignorance ree|)octiDg 
the condition of the enemy, prevented their pursuing lltiwley’s 

^ ** Edinlmrgh, \2th January 1746*6, Sunday, 

“ Parols 1.—Darby. 

Field-officer for the day, to-iDorrow, Major WilUou. The manner of 
the HighlanderB' war fighting, which there ii nothing so easy to resist, 
if officers and xdcd are not prepossessed with the lyes and accoants which 
are told of them. They commonly form their front rank of what they 
call their best men, or True Highlanden, the number of which being 
always but few; when they form in battalions, they commonly form four 
deep, and these Highlanders fbno the front of the four, the rest being 
Lowlauders and arrant scum. When these battalions come within a lai^e 
musket ehott, or three score yanis, this front rank gives their Are, and 
immediately throw down their firelocks, and come down in a duster, 
with their swords and targets, making a noise, and endeavouring to 
pearce the body, or battalion, before them, becoming 12 or 14 deep by the 
time they come up to the people they attack. The sure way to demolish 
them is at three deep to fire by ranks diagonally to the centre where tliey 
come, the rear rank first, and even that rank not to fire till they are 
within 10 or 12 paces; but if the fire is given at a distance, you probably 
will be broke, for you never get time to load a second cartridge; and If 
you pve way, you may give yourselves for dead, for ibey,^ being without 
a firelock or any load, no mao with hia arms, accoutremeuta, etc., can 
escape them, and they give no quarters; but if you wiU but observe the 
above direotiona, they are the most despicable anamy that are." 

^ The Hlghia&dsra. 
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army, which might, in all probabUity, have l>ceii an easy prey* 
Had they done so, they might on the spur ol* the momont have 
again obtained possession of the capital, with all the ecl&t 
attendant on such success. 

But the Chevalier, who had kept his word in convoking no 
(councils since the retreat from Derby, saving that held on the 
field of battle, acted only by the advice of his secretary Mr. 
Murray, his quartermaster John Hay, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and the Irish officers, who were suspected of being less ready 
to give unbiassed advice to the young Prince than willing to 
echo back bis own o)»inion& ()d this occasion he conceived 
that raising the siege of Stirling would be a disgrace to hie 
arms, and resolved, therefore, to proceed with it at all events. 
This proved an unlucky determination. 

M. Mirabelle de Gordon, the French engineer who conducted 
the siege, was imperfectly acquainted with ids profession. He 
constructed a battery upon the Gowan HiU; but opening it 
when only three guns were mounted, they were speedily silenced 
by the superior fire of the castle. Some skirmishing took place 
at the same time between the English armed vessels, which 
endeavoured to force their way up the Forth, and the lotteries 
which were established on the sides of the river; but these 
events were of little consequence. The progress of the siege 
seemed protracted, imd was liable to interruption by the advance 
of the Duke of OuniU?rlaud and his army. 

On the other hand, the Bighlatid army bad suffered great 
diminution since the battle of Falkirk, less from loss in the 
action than from the cfleets of the victory, which, as usual, 
occasioned a great desertion among the privates of the clans, 
who, according to their invariable practice, went home to store 
up their plunder. An accident also, which happened the day 
after the battle of Falkirk, cost the Ciievalier tlie loss of a clan 
regiment of no small distinction. A private soldier, one of 
C3aiiranald*B followers, was tampering with a loaded musket, 
when the piece went off, and by mishap killed a younger son 
of Glengarry, megor of that chief’s regiment. To prevent a 
quarrel between two powerful tribes, the unlucky fellow who 
had caused the mischief was condemned to death, though 
innocent of all intentional guilt, and was shot accordingly. 
This sacrifice did not, however, propitiate the tribe of Glen¬ 
garry ; they becante disgusted with the service on the loss of 
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In a council of war held at Edinburgh, it was resolved that 
the troops should march the next moruuig towards Stirling, in 
order to raise the siege of the castle, and gire battle to the 
rebels, if they should dare to accei>t of it under better auspices 
than that of Fed kirk. Great bad been taken, in previotu 
general orders, to expire to tlie common soldiers the mode in 
which the HighlundcrB fought,—a passage so curious, that I 
shall extract it fmm the orderly book for your amusement. 
Perhaps the most comlbrhible }nirt of the instnietions might be 
the assurance, that there u'l^re but few trw lligidanders in the 
Prince’s army.^ 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

RetrMi 0 / Prince CharUs'i Army from Stirling int4> Ifu highlands 

Mil^ry Opcmtion$ on b<4^ Si/iM 

Tnn insurgents did not reap siich adTantages from the battle 
of Falkirk as might have been e^]>ectcd. The eitrome couiuBioii 
of their own forces, and their consequent ignorance rcspocting 
the condition of the enemy, prevented their pursuing Hawley’s 

^ **^inhtrgA, 12M/mtMirp 1745-6, Sunday, 

Parole 1.—Derby. 

** Field-officer for the day, io^motrov, Major Willfloa The maruier of 
the Higblanders' way of fighting, which there it oothiug bo cany to roBiat, 
if oflicerB and mea are not prepossessed with the lyes and accounta which 
are told of tbeiiL They comiuonly form their fToot rank of what they 
call their best lucn, or True flighlaoden, the number of which being 
always bat few ; when they form in Itattaiions, they commonly form four 
deep, and these Highlanders form the front of the four, the rest being 
Lowlamiers and arrant ictun. When these battalions come within a large 
mnsket shott, or three score yards, this front rank gives their fire, and 
immediately throw down their firelocks, and come down in a cluster, 
with their swords and targets, making a noise, and endeavouring to 
pearce the body, or battalion, before them, becoming 12 or 14 deep by the 
time they come up to the people they attack. Ths sura way to demolish 
them is at three deep to fire by ranks diagonaUy t»i the centre where they 
come, the rear rank first, and even that rank not to fire till they are 
within 10 or 12 t'laces; bnt If the fire is given at a distance, yon probably 
will be broke, for you never get time to load a second cartridge ; and if 
you give way, yon may give youraelvea for dea^l, for they,^ being without 
a firelock or any load, no man with his arms, accootreiueuts, etc*, can 
escape them, and they give no qaarters; but tf you will but observe the 
above direotioua, they are the most despicable enemy that are."' 

) Ths Highlaaden. 
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army, which mighty in all probability, hav« been an easy prey. 
FTad they done so, they might on the spur of the moment have 
again obtained possession of the capital, with all the ecUt 
attendant on such success. 

But the Gfaevalier, wb(» haxl kept his word in convoking no 
councils since the retreat from Derby, saving that held on the 
field of biittle, acted only by the advice of lus secretary Mr. 
Murray, his quartermaster J(»hn Hay, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and the Irish officeis, who were suspected of being less ready 
to give unbiassed adviai to the young Prince than willing to 
echo back his own opinions. On this occasion he conceived 
that raising the siege of Stirling would be a disgrace to his 
arms, and resolved, therefore, to proceed with it at all events. 
This proved an unlucky determination. 

M. Miral)ellc dc Gordon, the French engineer who conducted 
the siege, was in]j>orfectly acquainted with his profession. He 
constructed a battery upon the Gowan Hill; but opening it 
when only three guns were mounted, they were speedily silenced 
by the suj^erior fire of the castle. Some skirmishing took place 
at the same time l»etwccn the English armed vessels, which 
endeavoured to force their w*ay up the Forth, and the batteriee 
which were establisbod on the sides of the river; but these 
events were of little consequence. The progress of the siege 
seemed ]jrotracted, and was liable to interruption by the advance 
of the Duke of CumlxTland and his army. 

On the other hand, the Highlatul army Ixtul Ruffered great 
diminution since the battle of lalkirk, less from loss in the 
action than from the ofleetR of tlie victory, which, m usual, 
occasioned a great desertion among the privates of the clans, 
who, according to their invariable practice, went home to store 
up their plmvler. An a<*4:i(lent also, which happened the day 
after the battle of Falkirk, cost tbe Chevalier the loss of a clan 
regimeut of no small distinction. A private soldier, one of 
Clanranald's followers, was tompering with a loaded musket, 
when the piece went off, and by mishap killed a younger son 
of Glengarry, major of that chief^s regiment. To prevent a 
quarrel between two powerful tribes, the unlucky fellow who 
had caused tbe miac^ef was condemned to death, though 
innocent of all intentional gnilt, and was shot accordingly, 
'.rhis sacrifice did not, however, propitiate the tribe of Glen¬ 
garry ; they became disguste<l with the service on tbe loss of 
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their mi^jor, aad most of them rcturoed to tbcir mountaios 
without obtainiug any leave, a desertion severely felt at this 
critical moment. 

The chiefs of gLiuk^ and men of quality in the army, obeerv* 
ing the diminution of their numbers, and disgusted at not being 
consulted upon the motions of the army, held a council by 
thrir own authority in the town of Falkirk, and drew up a 
jinpor addressed to the rrince, which was signed by them all, 
advising a retreat to the north. The purport of this document 
exprc6se<l that so many of their men bad gone home since the 
last battle tliat they were in no condition to prosecute the siege 
of Stirling, or to repel the army of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which was advancing to raise it They concluded by advising 
the Prince to retreat with his army to Inverness, there to 
anuiliilalc the forces of Lord Loudon, with his other enemies in 
that country, and to take or demolish the Highland forts, thus 
ninking himself com])lcte master of the north. This being 
effected, they assured Liia they w'ould be ready to take the field 
next e])ring, with eight or ten thousand nighlanders, to foUow 
liim wherever he pleased 

This advice, which liad, in the circumstances in which it 
was given, the effect of a command, came upon Charles like 
a clap of thunder. He had concluded that a battle w*a8 to be 
fought; and the sick and wounded, with the followers of the 
camp, had been sent to Dunblane with that view. Lord 
George Murray had also been at headquarters, and showed to 
Charles a plan which ho had drawn of the proposed battle, 
which the Prince had ai)))roved of, and corrected with his own 
hand. When, therefore, this proposition for a retreat was 
presented to him, he was at first struck with a feeling of 
despair, exclaiming, ^'Good God! Lave I lived to see thisf” 
He dashed his head with such violence against the wall, that 
he staggered, and then sent Sir Thomas Sheridan to Falkirk, 
to reason against the resolution which the chiefs bad adopted. 
But it was found unalterable, and their number and importauce 
were tou great for Charles to cemtend with.^ 

The Prince, after yielding to the measure of retreating, con- 

' Tlie address recomm ending tha rstmt was aignad by liord Oaorg<] 
Murray, Ixvchiel, Keppocb, ClanrsDsid, Ardshiel, liocbgsrry, Scatboose, 
and ilis Master of Lovet, sU penone of importance and of eonelderabU 
following, and nnqueationably mthfiil to hie canae. 
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certcd with Lord George Murray that on tlic let of February 
all the army should be ordered to cross the Forth at the fords 
of Frew very early in the momiDg; that the heavy caunou 
should bo spiked; that the ammunition which could not be 
<ULTricd along with the army ahould be destroyed; and, linally, 
that a strong rearguard, composed of 1200 picked Uighlauders, 
and Lord Klcho's body uf Ijursc, should jirotect the retreat of 
the army. 

None of these precautions were, however, resorted to; and 
the retreat, atteuded with every species of haste and disorder 
resembled a flight so muoh, that there was uowliere one tbou^ 
sand men together. The army passed the river in small bodies, 
and in great coiifusiou, leaving carta ami caunou upon the 
road behind them. There was no reargtiard, and Lord Elcbo's 
troop, which had been c<»miuauded to wait at the bridge o{ 
ilarroQ till further orders, w*as totally forgotten, and bad nearly 
boon intercepted by a body of troops from the town aud castle 
of Stirling, ei^e they received orders to retreat. This confusion 
w;is supjMDsed to have arisen from the recklessness with wliicb 
the l^ce altered the order of retreat, after it had Ix^u ad¬ 
justed betwixt himself and Lord George Murray; a recklessness 
which seemed to show that be was so much vexed at the moa- 
sure, as to be indifferent with what degree of order or confusion 
it was carried into execution. 

Accident added to the dsuuagc which attended this hasty 
movement. In destroying their luag-.iziiie at St. Kiniaus, the 
Highlanders managed so awkwardly as to blow up at the same 
time the church itself, by which several lives were lost. This 
w*aB represented, by the malice of party spirit, as having been 
an intentional act ou the part of the Prince’s army; a thing 
scarcely to be supposed, since some of themselves, and particu* 
larly the man who flrod the train, were killed by the explosion. 

The retreat from Stirling was, nevertheless, conduct4^ with¬ 
out much loss, except from temporary dispersion. The march 
of the Higliland army w’as by Punblane and Crieff. Ou the 
3d of February a council of war was hold at a place called 
Fainiton, near the latter tow'U. Here the argument concern¬ 
ing the necessity of the retreat from Stirling was renewed, and 
those oSicers who were hositile to Lord George Murray took 
care to throw on him the blame of a measure which, however 
Qooeasary, was most unpalatable to the Prince, and had been 
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in a great degree forced upon him. It was now ssud that the 
desertion was not half bo great as apprehended, and did not 
exceed a thousand men, and that the Piince need not, on 
account of such a deficiency, have l>ecii forced into a measure 
roaembling Sight, which, in a contest where so much de[)cnded 
on opinion, must, it was said, lower his character both with 
fnends and foes. But the resolution hiul been final)y adopted, 
and it was now necessary to follow it out 

At Crieff tlie army of Charles separated. One diTisiou, 
chiefly consisting of west Highlandem, marched northward by 
tlie Highland road. Another, under Lord George Murray, took 
the coast road, by Montroee and Aberdeen, to Inverness. It 
consisted chiefly of the Lowlan^l regiments and cavalry, the 
latter of whom suffered much, having lost many of their horses 
by forced marches at that inclement season of the year. The 
troopere being chiefly gentlemen, continued to adhere with 
fidelity to their iU-omened staudstrds. A small part of the 
army, belonging to that part of the Highlands, went by 
Broomar. 

The Duke of Cumberland followed the Highlanders as tar 
as Perth, and found that, moving with rapidity and precision 
amid their disorder, they ha^l accomplished their purpose of 
retreating to the Highlands, and carrying off their garrisons 
from Montrose and elsewhere. The presence of Charles in 
Inveniefis^shire, was likely to be attended with advantages 
which might protract the war. It is a mountunous province, 
giving access to those more western Highlands of which the 
Jacobite clans were chiefly inhabitants, and itself containing 
several tribes devoted to his cause. It was also thought the 
Prince would obtsun recruits both in Caithness and Sutherland. 

The Chevalier’s only enemy in the north was the small 
army which Lord Loudon had raised by means of the Grants, 
Monroes, Rosses, and other northern clans, with whom had 
been united the MacDonalds of Skye and the Macl^eoda 
Their number, however, was not such as to prevent the 
Prince’s troops from spreading through the country; and, to 
indulge the humour of the Highlanders, as well as for their 
more easy subsistence, they were suffered to stroll up and 
down at pleasure, Prince Charles retaining only a few hundreds 
about his person. He appeared, inde^, to be everywhere 
master in the open country; and the little army of Lord 
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Loudon, amounting at the utmost to 2000 men, remained 
cooped up in Invcmess, wbicL they had in some degree lortiiied 
with a ditch and i)alisa<lc. In these circuiaHtauce^, Obarlee 
found it easy to attack and take the barruckB at Kuthven of 
Badenoch, which had resisted him on his descent from the 
Highlands; and after this success, lie went to reside for two or 
three days at the oiistle of hloy, Uie chief seat of tlie Laird of 
Maclntosl), a distinction which was well deserved hy the zealous 
attachment of the Lady hlaclntosb to Lis cause. Tlie husbanfl 
of this kdy, ^Eneas or Angus Macintosh of that Ilk, appears 
to baT6 had no steady {loiitical attaehmenU of his own; for 
at one time he seems to have nourishod the pur]>oso of rmsing 
his clan in behalf of the Chevalier,^ notwithstanding which, 
he continued to hold a commission in Lord Loudon’s army. 
Not so his lady, who, olieeiring the indecimon, perhaps we 
ought to say the imbecility, of her husband, gave vent to her 
own Jacobite feelings, and those of the clan of Moclntoslj, 
by levying the iightitig men of that ancient tribe, to the amount 
of three hundred men, at whose head she rode, with a man’s 
bonnet on her head, a tartan riding-habit richly laced, and 
pistols at her saddle bow. MaeGillivray of Lnimnaglass com- 
manded this body in the field as colonel The spirit excited by 

^ There is on sneient dispute botveeu the families of MacTntoeb and 
MaePberson, coaceming tbe leading of the confederated tribes forming 
the Clan Cbattan. Tbe Chevalier, U woaM teem, hod assigned tbe right 
of leading tbe whole tribe to Cluny, who was bis own adherent. In the 
snbeeqneut letter, it wiU be seen that Macintosh bavii^, for tbe luomeni 
resolved to join the Prince, was deeirons to assert his claim to the patri* 
archal following 

"IP* 8^*—As I am now fully determined to command my owii 
people 0 ) 1(1 ran the same fate with tliom, having yesterday rece^ a letter 
from the Princei and another from the Duke of AthoU, I ho^te, notwith* 
standing of the order yon obtained from the Prince, you will not oder 
to middle with any of my men, sk we are booth deeigned on the same 
errand. I am resolved to maintain the renh due to my family, and if 
yon think proper to accept the nixt ruuk to me, yonl be very Wellcome. 
If yoQ judge otherwise, act oa yon have a mind. But do not put me to 
the necessity ot requiring my men of you in a more publick maner, tlie 
consequence of which may be disagreeable to booth. My Irinde com* 
plements to l^y Cluny and Hies Fraser, and 1 am, IH S'* your most 
humble eerv^ and cJTectionat cousine, 

(Signed) " A!n laS MacLiTOsa. 

** Inverness, lot October." 

Directed on the bock, 

"To Evan MoePhereon, Younger o( Cluny, Ksq." 
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ibis gallant Amazon called at leaat for every civility which 
could be shown her by the Priooe, and that of a visit at her 
csistlc was considered as the most flattering. 

Chailes Edward was living there in perfect security, aud 
had not more tlian three hundred men about his person, when 
Lord T^udon mmle a bold attempt to end tlic civil war by 
making the Adventurer prisoner. For this purpose he proposeil 
to employ chicily the liighlanders of MacLood’s elan, as well 
qualiiicd to ez(^cute a swift and secret entorprise. They were 
accompanied by several volunteers. It is said that Lady 
Macintosh bad private intelligence of tliis iutentiou; at any 
rate, she had employed the blacksmith of the clan, a i^erson 
always of some im])ortance in a Highland tril)C, with a few 
followers, to patrol betwixt luvcmces and Moy Castle. On 
the night of the IGth of February this able and intelligent 
partisan fell in with the vanguard of the MacLco<ls, bending 
their course in secrecy and silence towards Moy. The party 
thus advancing consisted of one thousand five hundred men. 
The Bmith and his followers, not above six or seven in all, 
divided into different parts of the wood, and Qi'ed upon the 
advancing columns, who could not discover the numbers by 
which they were opposed. The Macintoshes, at the same 
time, cried the war-cries of Lochiel, Eeppocl), and other well* 
known sounds of the most distinguished clans; and two or 
three bagpipers played most furiously the gathering tunes of 
the same tribes. 

Those who are engaged in an attempt to surprise others are 
generally themselves most accessible to surprise. The sudden 
attack astonished the MacLeods, who conceived that they had 
fbUen into an ambush consisUng of tlio Chevalier’s whole army. 
The consequence was, that they tivmed their backs, and fled 
back to Inverness in extreme confusion, incurring much danger 
and some loss, not from the fire of the enemy, but from 
throwing down and treading upon each other. The confusion 
was so great that the Master of Itoaa, a gallant officer, who 
was afterwards in many perils, informed Mr. Home that he 
bad never been in a conditioD so grievous as what was called 
the Soul of Moy. 

Some accounts state that the Prince was never disturbed 
from sleep during all the confusion attending this attack, which, 
but foi the presence of luiud of the lady, so admirably seconded 
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by her retainer^ might have put an end to hia enterprise and to 
hie life. It is at any rate certain, that early on the following 
day Cbarlos assembled his army, or such part of it as could 
immediately got together^ and adTsnced upon InveracBB with 
the purpose of repaying to Lord Loudon tlic unfriendly visit 
of the preceding night. Neither the strength of the place^ nor 
the number of Lord lioudon’s forces, entitled him to make any 
stand against an army so superior to his own. He was there¬ 
fore compelled to retreat by the Kessocb ferry; and Laving 
carried the boats with him, he prcvente<l for a time tho pursuit 
of the rebels. But Lord Oronuirty, having marched round the 
head of the ferry, dislo<lge<l Lord Loudon from the town of 
Cromarty, afterwards ])ursued him to Tain, and compelled him 
finally to cross the Ortvit Ferry into Sutherland. 

The Highland army took possession of Iiivcmcss on tho ISth 
February, and on the 20ib the citadel, called Port George, was 
also yielded to them. By these movements it was proposed to 
follow up the plan of tactics recommended in the Address of 
the chiefs at Rolkirk—that on retiring to the north they should 
employ the winter season in destroying Lord Loudon's power 
and reducing the forts held in the Highlund^i. Witli the latter 
purpose, the siege of Fort Augustus was form.^d by Lord John 
Drummond’s regiment and the French piquets. Tlio batter¬ 
ing cannon proving too small for the purpose, ennoma were 
employed to throw shells, by means of which the garrison, 
being only three companies, was compelled to smreuder. It 
was determined by the Prince to send the officers to France, to 
remain as hostages for such of his own followers as had already 
fallen into the bands of the Government, or might have that 
fate in hiture. We have seen that such a scheme had been pro¬ 
posed after the battle of Prestonpans, and was refused by the 
Prince from motives of gener^ity; and that the prisoners were 
diamisaed into Angusshire upon their parole of honour. At 
the time of General Hawle/s movement upon Stirling, some 
risings had taken place in support of Government in the county 
of Angus, of which the prisoners of war had availed themselves, 
under the idea that they were thns liberated from their parole. 
The Highlanders were of a different opinion, and expressed 
their sentiments in a singular manner after the battle of Fal- 
kirk. General Hawley bad, previous to that action, been pleased 
to foresee occasion for an extnordinaiy number of executioner 
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iu biB camp. As some of those functionaries became prisoners 
to the iiistirgent army after the battle, they endeaToured to 
express their scorn of the behaviour of the regular officers who 
had, as they alleged, eluded their ]>arole, by liberating tiicse 
hangmen on their word of honour, as if equally worthy of trust 
with those who bore King Gcoi^’r commi^ion. The scheme 
of sending the captive officers to France might have operated 
as some check on the Government’s judicial proceedings after 
the close of the rebellion, hod it been adopted iu the early part 
of the insurrection. As it was, the current of the insurgents’ 
success had begun to turn, and there was no further prospect 
of succeeding by this method, which was adopted too late to be 
of service. 

While the Highlanders wore pushing their petty and unim* 
portant advauiages against the forte in the north, the Duke of 
Cumberland, advancing on their rear, and occupying succes¬ 
sively tlic districts which they abandoned, wus already bringing 
up imj)ortaot succours, by which he lioped to narrow their 
quarters, and, finally, to destroy their army. Following the 
track of the Highlanders, he Inid arrived at Perth on the 6th 
of February, mu{ detached Sir Andrew Agnew, with 500 men, 
and 100 of the Campbells, to take possession of the cattle of 
Blair-in-AthoIe, while Lieutenant-Colonel Leighton, with a 
aimilar force, occupied Oastle Menzies. These gairisons were 
designed to straiten the Highland army, and to prevent their 
drawing reinforcements from the countries in wliich their cause 
had most favour. 

About the same time the Duke of Cumberland learned that 
a body of auxiliarieSi consisting of 6000 Hessians, had disem¬ 
barked at Leith, under the command of Prince Frederick of 
Hesse-Cassel. These troope had been sent for, because a 
dilemma had occurred which occasioned the withdrawing of 
the 6000 Dutch troops originally d^tined to assist the King of 
England. So soon as Lord John Drummond bad arrived with 
the French auxiliaries a message bad been despatched to the 
Dutch commandant, formally acquainting hkn that the colours 
of France were displayed in the Cbevalieris camp, and that, as 
troops upon their parole not to serve ag^st that country, the 
Dut^ were dted to withdraw themselves from the civil war of 
Britmn. They recognised the summons, and withdrew their 
forces from Britain accordingly. 
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In order to replace tliese auxiliaries, the King of Great 
Britain concluded a subsidiary treaty with the Prince oi 
Ees^e^Cassel, which was confimied in Parliament, and it was 
in consequence of this engagement that the Heasian troops had 
DOW anived at Leith. The Duke of Cumberland made a hasty 
vi^it to Edinburgh, where he bold a council with the Prince of 
Hesse and the principal olRccrs. A general opinion was enter- 
tained and expressed, that the Highlanders would bn^ak up 
and disperse, unci never ventiue a battle against the Duke of 
Cumberland and his army. Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, 
being asked to deliver his sentimenta, was of a different opinion. 
He declared himself persuaded that tlie RighlanderB would, 
according to their ready habits, again unite in a large body and 
make another struggle for the accomplishment of their enter¬ 
prise. 

This opinion of Lord Milton made a deep impression u]xm 
the Duke of Cumberland's mind, who rcsoly^ to proceed upon 
the probability that a battle would be necessary, and to move 
northwards slowly, but with an overpowering force. For this 
purpose he returned to Perth, and sending three regiments of 
infantry to Dundee, proceeded with the main body of hie amiy 
to tlie north, and reached Aberdeen on the 27tb of February. 
The Hessian tr(x)pe, with their Prince, urrived at Perth after 
the Duke of Cumberland’s departure. Their mustaches and 
blue dress occasioned some sutprise to the Scottish people, 
who were greatly edified, however, by their quiet and civil 
behaviour, wiiich formed a strong contrast to the profligate 
language and demeanour of the Engliab soldiery. The country 
between Perth and Aberdeen, including Blair-in-A thole, and 
some posts still further north, were occupied by parties, both 
of the Campbells and of the regular tr^ps. The Duke of 
Cumberland’s headquarters were at Aberdeen, where it was 
geuerally believed by the rebels he intended to remain till 
summer. 

In the meantime, the clans resolved to complete the sutyec- 
tion of the chain of forts, of which Fort William still remained 
in possession of the King’s troops. General Campbell had 
taken care that it should be provided with everything necessary 
for a siege, and bad reinforced the garrison with some eompauies 
of bis own followers, so that it amounted to about six hundred 
men, under a commandant named Campbell Lochiel and Kep* 
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poch formed the blockade, but could not cut off the garriBon's 
communications by sea, ob two sloops of war supported them with 
their guns. General Stapleton soon after came up with the 
French piquets, and forni^ a regular battery against the fort; 
butt as we shall hereafter see, to little purpose. 

About this time Charles heard news of the succours from 
France, which he bad expected so anxiously. On the 23d of 
February he received a letter from Captain Slice of Fitx-James’s 
dragoons, acquainting him that he made part of an armament 
commanded by the Marquis <lc Fimarion; that he hail landed 
with a part of tbo above regiment; that the rest of the squadron 
conveyed about eight hundred luon, and that each of the ships 
brought a certain sum of moTiey. 

In confirmation of this news, the Prince was informed that 
one of the squadron announced by Captain Shee, having ap[>cared 
off Peterhead, had landed two tliousand loui6-<l'or for his service, 
but had declined to land the soldiers who were on board, with* 
out an order from the Marquis D’Eguillee, called the ambassailor 
of France. Prince Charles despatched I/ord John Drummond 
and the Marquis D'Eguilles, with a strong bo<}y of troops to 
superintend the lan<ling of this iznportmit nnnforccment; but 
they came too late. The Duke of Cumberland, moving with 
all his forces, had arrived at Aberdeen on the 27tb; and Moir 
of Stonywood, who commanded there for the Prince, was com¬ 
pelled to retreat to Fochabers, where be, and Captain Shee who 
accompanied him, met with Lord John Diumtnond, who had 
advanced so far to protect the diRembarkation. A piquet of 
Berwick’s regiment was also safely landed at Portsoy, but no 
other troops of this expedition afterwords reached the Prince’s 
army. The remainder of Fits-Jamei’s cavalry were taken by 
Commodore Knowles, and sent to the Tliamcs. The Marquis 
de Fimarion, having held a council of war, thought it most 
prudent to return to Franco. 

Thus unpitiably rigorous was fortune, from beginning to end, 
in all that might 1^ considered as the chances from which Prince 
Charles might receive advantage. The miscarriage of the re* 
inforcements was the greater, as the supplies of treasure were 
become almost indispensable His money now began to run 
short, BO that he was compelled to pay his soldiers partly in meal, 
which caused great discontent. Many threatened to abandon 
the enterprise; some actually deserted; and the army, under 
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these adverse circumstaBces, In'came more refractory and un 
manageable than heretofore. 

Yet their spirit of military adventure was still shown in the 
instinctive ingenuity with which they carried on enterprises of 
irregular warfare. This wjia particularly evident from a series 
of attacks planned and c\<'cutcd by Ocorgo Slnrray, for 
delivering hia native country of A thole from the small Ibrta 
and military stations wliich liad hcvn esbiblishod there by the 
Duke of Cnmb»‘r]and. This cx]Hv!il.i(Mi wa'< underbiken in the 
middle of Mutch, and hmi (leorgc himself coinmunded the do- 
tachment destined for the service, which amounted to 700 men. 
one-half of these were natives of Atliolc, the other half were 
MacPhcrsoriH, xmlcv the ciJUimand of Cluny, their chief. They 
marched fn^m D^ilwhiiinie when daylight iK^gan to fail, uod 
halted at Daliia?>pulal about mubiight, when it was explniued to 
them thnt the pur]>ose ol* the cX|Hulitioii w^is to sur})ri86 and 
cut off all the milit-iiry |iosts iu Atholo, which were occupied 
either by the rcguhtr troojis or by the Cauipl)ella. 

These ix)sts wore very nmucroiis, and it was noccssaiy they 
should he all attuikcd aUiut the same time. The most ini- 
portant were gen tie men’s housc'^j, such as Kinnachin, lUairfettie, 
liUde, FaskuDy, ami the like, which, in iIk llighlainU, and 
indeed throughout Scotland gcuorully, were of a ca^.tellatcd 
form, and cajiablc of defence. <U!jcr soiall posts were slightly 
fortified, uud commanded by muM'otnmissioned oflicers. Lent 
Qeorge Murniy^s force ol 700 men was divided into as many 
small parties as there were tK>std to be carried; and in each 
were inclnded an equal numlicr of Atholc men afid MarPIiersotis, 
Each party was expeeb^d to perform the duty a-'signed to it 
before daybreak, and ail were then to U’jKiir to the Bridge of 
Bruar, within two miles of the castle of Blair iu-Athole. The 
various detuclimctits set out with eagerness ujk>u an enterprise 
which promised to rtlicve their country or neighb^>urhood from 
invasion ami military occupation; and Lonl George and Cluny, 
with only 25 men, and a few elderly gentlemen, proceeded to 
the bridge of Bniar, being the rendezvous, there to await the 
success of their umlertaking and the return of their companions. 

It had nearly chanced that, in au (fiterprise designed to 
surprise others, they hail l>cf n surprisccl themselves. For, in 
the gray of the morning, a man from the village of Blair came 
to inform Lord George Murray that Sir Andrew Apiew, who 
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cominaDded at Bliir hail caught thi> alarm, from an 

attack ou a acigh))i)urii]g peat; had got a great proportioD of 
his garriKou of f)00 lucn uialcr arms, aud was julvaticing to the 
Bridge of Briiar, to see wliat enemies were in the neighbourhood. 
Lord licorge Mumiy and CluJiy were in no noiulition to eng^e 
the veteran ; and it was pioposed, as the m\y mode of cscaiw, 
to hKako thcm8olvc.s to the neighl>ouring njonnUiinB. Lord 
George Murray rejected the i>rojX)sitjon. “If,” he said, “w’e 
leave tiic place of rendezvous, our parties, tia they return in detail 
from difichar^Dg the duty entrusted to tliem, wdll \yc liable to bo 
surprised by tlie enemy. This must not lie. I will rather try 
what can be done to impose upon Sir Atidrew Agnew’s caution, 
by a Actitious display of strength.’’ 'With this resolution Lord 
George took possession of a turf-dyko, or wall, which strcrtche<l 
along a neighbouring field, an<l disposed his followers behind it, 
at distant intervals fruiu each other, so as to convey the idea 
of a very extended front Tlic colours of Ixitb regiments were 
placed in tlic ceiitje of the pretended line, and every precaution 
used to give tlic ap]>caratt(« of a continued line of soldiers, to 
what was in ideality only a few men placed at a distance from 
each other. The bagpipers were not forgotten; they had orders 
to blow up a e.lamorous pibrocii, so soon as the advance of the 
reguhvifi should be olwcrveii, upon the j*oad from Bbxir. The sun 
just arose when Sir Andrew’s troops came in sight; the pipers 
struck up, an<i the luou Indiind the t\uf wall braudisbed their 
broadswords, like ofiicers at the he;ul of their troops preparing 
to chaise. Sir Andrew w^as deceived into the idea Uiat he had 
before him a large body of Highlanders drawm up to attack him, 
and anxious for the safety of his ixist, he marched back his 
garrison to the castle of Eliur-in-A thole. 

Lord George Murray remained at the bridge to receive his 
detachments, who came in soon after sunrise: they had all 
succeeded more or less completely, and brouglit in upwards of 
300 prisoners, t^ikcii at the various posts, which, great and 
small, amount ed to thirty iu number. Only one or two of the 
clansmen were killed, and but live or six of the King’s troops; 
for the Highlanders, tliough iu some respects a wild and fierce 
people, were seldom guilty of unnecessary bloodshed- En¬ 
couraged by this success, Ixird Gcoige Murray was tempted to 
make an effort to possess himself of the castle of Blair, notwitli- 
standing its natural strength, aud that of its garriBon. With 
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this view he iavested tlic place, which was a very large, strong 
old tower, long a prineij:^ residence of tbo Atholo family. 
There was little hope from l«tteriug with two light lichl-pieces 
a castle whose walls were s<?veii feet thick; the situation was 
so rocky as to put mining out of the qm'stiou; but Lord 
George, as the garrison was nmnemus, and supposed to be in¬ 
differently provided for a siege, conceived the iwssibility of 
reducing the place by famine. For this purpose he formed a 
close blockade of the place, and firal ynih his Uighland 
marksmen upon all who showed themselves at the windows 
of the tower, or ujion the battlrnienU And here, as in this 
motley world that which is ritliculous is often intormixed with 
what is deeply serious, I may tell you an anecdote of a ludicrous 
nature. 

Sir Aiidrew Agnew, famous in Scottish ti^aditiou, was a 
soldier of the old military school, severe in discipline, stiff and 
formal in manners, brave to tlie la^t degree, but somewhat of 
s humorist, upon whom bis young olliccia were occasionally 
tempted to play tricks not entirely consistent with the respect 
due to thoir comniamlant. At the siege of Blair some of 
the young M^ags i)ad obtained au old uiufono Cf^at of tlie ex- 
eellent Sir An(lrc»w, which, haring sttiffed with straw, they 
placed in a small window of a turret, with a spy-glass in the 
hand, as if in the act of reitfiUDoitriiig the iK'siogcrs. This 
apparition did not escape the hawk’s eyes of the Tlighlaodcrs, 
who continued to pour their fire upon the turret window, with¬ 
out producing any adequate effect Tbo l»est doer-stalkers of 
A thole and Badcnoch perse vereil, ncverthela^s, and wasted, as 
will easily be believed, their ummunition in vain on this impos- 
sible commander. At length Sir Andrew himself iH^ixkme 
curious to know what could possibly induce so constant a fire 
upon that particular point of the castle. He made some 
inquiry, and discovered the trick which had been played. His 
own head being as insensible to a jest of any kind as his peruke 
had proved to the balls of the Highlanders, he jdaced the con¬ 
tumacious wags under arrest, and threatened to proceed against 
them still more seriously, and wt>uld certainly have done so, 
but, by good fortune for them, the blockarle was raised after the 
garrison had suffered the extremity uf famiuc. 

The rmslng of the hlockado was chiefly owing to the advance 
of a body of Hessians from Perth, together with some troops 
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under tiie Earl of Crawfonl. Lord George Murray on this 
oi^<M\sion Rent no express to the Prince that, if be could spare 
him 1200 men, he would undortake to engage tbo Prince of 
Hesse and Lord Crawford. Obarles returned for answer that 
he could Dot Ri^irc the njon, lieing in the art of concentrating 
his anny. Lonl George Murray was therefore obliged to relin¬ 
quish the bl(»rl<ado of Klair, and withdiTw liia forces into 
StratliHpoy, and from tbeocc to Si»nyside. Jfe himself went 
to the Chevalicria headquarters wljorn Uo found that !ur ex¬ 
ploits in the field hiul not been able to save him from enemies, 
who had matle a bul use ol lUeir master’s car. 

We have seen that, from Uie very first meeting at Perth, 
Mr. Murniy, the 8ccrct4iry, had filled the Prinf!e’s mind with 
suspicions of Lord Oesnge, sis a person who, if disposed to 
serve liini, w^ia not inclincil to do so u]>oti the pure ]irinciplos 
of unlimited monarchy. The self-will ami olwtinaoy of this 
nobleman, a brave soldier, but an unskilful courtier, gave all 
tlie advantage which his enemies could desire; and in dcRpite 
of his gallant achievcnieuts, the Prince was almost made to 
believe tliat the beat officer in his army was capable of betray¬ 
ing him at least, if not actually engaged in a amspirary to do 
so. Thiis prepossessed, though usually eager for fighting, the 
Chevalier, Iwth at Clifton, aud on the present occAsion, declined 
entrusting Lord GoiUge wit!) n separate command of troops, to 
avail himself of a favourable opportunity for action. 

On the present occiusiou, Charles entertiiined tlie opinion 
that Lori Georgia might have taken the cjistlc of Rloir had he 
been so fUsposed; but that he abstained, lost by doing so be 
might iiyure the hcu.-^c of his brother, the Duke of A thole. 
Lord (h'orge was altogether undeserving of such a suspicion, 
llmre being perh:i)>s no man in the Prince’s army who had 
fewer indirect iimtives to decide his political creed than this 
nobleman. If the Prince succeeded iu his enterprise, his eldest 
brother would recover the dukedom, now held by the second, 
But it does not appear tliat Lord George Murray could be thus 
personally benefited. It is no small merit to lain, that, faith¬ 
ful while Buspa^ted, and honest though calumniated, he adhered 
to the tenor of his princiides, and continued to serve with zeal 
and fidelity a master by whom he knew he was not beloved 
nor fully trusted. It is even s«d by Lord Elcho that the 
Prince teld some of the French and Irish officers that be 8U» 
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pectcd Lord Ocorire; and it ib added, tliat bciug requested to 
watcb wlicther Lis conduct iu Luttio autlinribccl such a bus- 
piciou, they uudertook to pul liim lu death if such should up})ear 
to be the ease. 


ClIAPTLIl LXXXIIJ 

Furtlur Mihiu,i'y on boUi titles—Faille oj Onlhulcn 

Apiil 174O 

Tii£ filial act of this great domestic tragedy was now about 
to begin, yet there reiuaiu souie other ineidouts to notice ei^e 
wo approach that catastrophe. The uuti»osts of the prineipal 
aroiies were exteoded along the river S|>cy, and the lligldundorK 
appcuretl dis]K;sM fur a time to prciscrvc the line of that river, 
although a dofeusivc war is not tlml which IJigLIauderK could 
bo expected to wage with uiost success. It is probable the; 
did liot expect the Duke of Cuuilierlaud to make a serious ad¬ 
vance from hifi headquarters at Aberdecu, until the suiunier whh 
fairly commenced, when tlieir army would be rra*wcmbleii 
Several atfaira of posts took place betwixt General Lluud, who 
eommandiid the advauce of the Duke's army, aud Lord John 
Drummoud, who was op{> 0 £>ed to him on the siilc of the Chov* 
alicr. The Highlanders had rather the advantage in this irre¬ 
gular sort of warfare, and, in {rarticular, a {»arty r/f a hundred 
regulai's were surprised at the village of Kcitlu and entirely 
slain or made prisouers by John Itoy Stewart. 

About the Bume time, Prince Charles sustained a heavy loss 
in the Hazard sloop of war, which made her appearauce in the 
North Sea, having on board 150 troujis for his service, and, 
what he needed still more, a sum of gold equal to £10,000 or 
£12,000. This vessel, with a cargo of so niueb imjwrtance, 
being chased by an English frigate, was run ashore by her citiw 
in tlie bsiy of Tongue, in the shire of Sutherland, and the sailors 
and soldiers e8ca[nDg adiorc, carried the treasure along with 
them. They were, however, in a hostile, as well us a dosolato 
country. The tribe of the MsvcKays aKHcmbled in arms, and, 
with soiiic bands of Lord L«>udon'5 army, pursued the strangers 
BO closely os to oblige them to surrender themselves and the 
specie. It is said only £8000 of gold was found upon them, 
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tlic rest having been euil)ez£lccl, cither by tlicir captors or by 
others after they came ashore. This loss of the IJazard^ which 
was productive of injurious consequences to the Highland army, 
was connected with a series of transactions in Sutherland, which 
I will here briefly tell you of. 

Lord Loucl(ui, you will n^colKv.t, bad retreated from laver- 
ucBS into lioRS-sbirc, at the bc:u1 of about 2000 men, composed 
of the Whig dans. In the begiuumg of March Lonl Cromarty 
had been cicspatched by tlie Prinw, with bis own repmout, 
together with the MacKinm^ns, MacCregors, and Larrisdale^s 
people, to dislodge Lord Loudou; this they effected by the 
temjwrury aid of Lord George Murray. Lord Loudon, re¬ 
treating before an army which now c( insisted of the flower of 
the Highlanders, dis]>os(^d bis forces at vaiicmi ferries u[)ou the 
firth which divides the shire of Sutherland from that of Ross, 
in order to dcfiuul the piissage. 

On the 20th of March, however, the rel>e)s, under Lord 
Cromarty, pushed across near a place calhd the Moiklc Ferry, 
and nearly surjirised a {>arty that kept guard there. The Earl 
of Loudou, informed of this invasion, coududed that, as his 
forces were inferior in number, and much scattered, there was 
no jiOBsibility of <lniwiiig them togctlior for the purpose of 
makiug a stand; be therefore sent orders to the otiicers com- 
niaiiding the different posts to jirovide for their safety by march¬ 
ing the meu whom they commanded into their several districts. 
Loudon himself, with the Lord President, and other i)ei'sons of 
rank, who might be supposed particularly obnoxious to the in¬ 
surgents, embarked with the MacLeods and MacDonalds, and 
returned with them to the isle of Skye. The army, therefore, 
might be said to be dispersed and disbanded. Owing to this 
dispersion, it happened that some of Lord Loudon’s soldiers 
were in the MacRays* country, and assisted in taking prisoners 
the crew of the Hazard sloop erf war when they landed. 

Lor<i Cromarty was now in full possession of tlio coast of 
Sutherland and of the castle of Dmtrobin, which the Karl of 
Sutherland had found it ]m])ossible to defend. The Jacobite 
general could not, however, exercise much influence in that 
country; the vsissalage and tenantry not only declined to join 
the roltols, but kept possession of their arms, and refused the 
most favourable terms of submission. The Earl of Cromarty, 
indoed, collected some money, emptied the Earl of Suther 
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land^B ptablcs of miictecii or twenty jjood horses, mul cut hia 
carriage into pieces in onier to concert the leather and brass 
mounting into targets; but the country itself being lioatile to 
the Jacobite caiLse, obliged the Jiirl, though a inihl good- 
natured u)an^ to use some scTcrity 011 this occasion. The houses 
and property of two of tho csipbuns of the militia were plun¬ 
dered aud burnt, in or<!er to strike tcn*or into other recreants. 
This was idicii to t!ur iucliuations of Si»mc of the ITiidilandcrs, 
the gentleness of whose conduct iuul liithorto been the subject 
of suq>risc and |>anegyric. “I like not this raising of Arc,” 
said an old Highlander, who looked on during the devastation ; 
^hitherto five of us have put twenty to Aigld, but if we 
follow this iidiuuian course, wo may look for twenty of us to 
Hy before five of our cnciiiieH.” hi the prophecy was not 
far from Us accomplish mciiL The Karl of Cromarty extended 
his operations even into the islaiids of Orkney, but received as 
little encouragement from the iMliabitnnts of that arehiiielago 
as from the people of Sutherland. Jii Caithness a few gentle* 
men of the name of Sinclair mlopted their cause; but it is 
said that not abovo A^rly’three men in :dl from that country 
joined the Obevalirr’s standard. The beginning of April was 
now come, and the indications of tho i)uko of Cuml^rland’s 
advance in iH^rson mode it jdaio that the insurgents would be 
no longer penniltcd to pr(dv:ict the camiiaign by a war of 
posts, but must cither fight or retire into the lUghianda. The 
last measure, it was foreseen, must toidlly brwik up Prince 
Charleses Lowland cavalry, many of whom had already lost 
their horses in the retreat; it was necessary, therefore, to form 
them into a body of foot-guar<ls. 

The Prince did not hesitate a moment which course to pursue. 
He entertained, like otliers who play for deep stakes, a tendency 
to fatalism, which had fostered by his success at Preatonpans 
and Falkirk, aud he was detemiim*d, like a dosjierate g?imeater, 
to push his luck to extremity. The kind of warfare which be 
had been waging for some weeks pist had uewfssarily led to a 
great di8pei*sion of his forces, and in tout uj>on the imix^nding con¬ 
test, he now summoned bis dctaclimentR fnmi every side to Join 
his own standard ut luverncsa. 

The powerful body of men under tho Eiirl of Cromarty 
received similar orders. MacDunnld of Barrisdalr, in great 
haste to obey, sot out on hia march upon the 14th of April. 
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On the 15tb be was to have been followed by tbe Earl of 
Cromarty juul Ijis regiment. Tliis projected evacuation of 
Sutljerland, wliicli ought to have been kept secret, was impHi- 
dently suffurod to transpire; and the Sutberlau<l men resolved 
to amioy tijc rear of their unwelcome visitants us they left the 
country. ^Vitli this view, a groat many of tlie armed militia 
collected from the hills, in which they hiul tukcti shelter, and 
prepared to take such advHUtag<^ of tlic retreating iusurgents as 
opportunity should permit. Al>ont two buudred men assembled 
for this pur]) 08 e, and Hpproacho«l tiiccoai^t One John MucKay, 
a vintner in Golspie, Invd a division of aliout twenty to act under 
hU own separate command. The Va\t\ of Cromarty, for whom 
tbe militia were lying in ambusli, woa far from &UH))ecting the 
danger he w^us in. ILc rcnmbicd, %sith liU son Lord MacLeod, 
and several other ofliccrs, at the castle of Duurobin, witnessing, 
it is snid, the tricks of a juggler, while his men, three hundred 
and fifty in numl>er, were inarclnHl, under the command of 
subalterij uificei's, and with little precaittion, to the ferry where 
they were to embark. The consequence were fatal. John 
MuclCay, with hia twenty men, threw Ijimself between tlje rear 
of the nmin body and Loni Uri>Uiarty au<l bis othcors, who were 
following in imagined security, and suddenly iinng, with con- 
sideniblo execution, u]K)ii the Earl and his attendants, forced 
them buck to l^uurobin Castle, which they had just left. The 
same active iiartisan contrived to gain admittance into the castle 
without a single follower, and boldly siunmoned the Earl and 
his officers to surrender, which at length, under a false apprebeu* 
sion of the amount of force by which they were surrounded, 
they wore iufhiccd to do. Tbe Earl of Cromarty, Lord MacLeod, 
and the other officers of Lord Croiuaiiy'd regiment, who had not 
marched with their men, w^ thus made prisoiiers, and put on 
board the //ounrf, a British sloop of war. The rebellion, there* 
fore, was thus extinguished in Sutherland on the 16th of April, 
the very day on which it was put an end to throughout Scotland 
by the great battle of CuUodem 

Having given a short account of these distant operations, we 
must return to the motions of the main armies. 

The Duke of Cumberland, with tbe last division of his army, 
left Aberdeen on the 8th of April, with the intention of moving 
upon Inverness, being Charles’s headquarters, in the neighbour* 
hood of which it was understood that tbe Priuce designed to 
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make a stand* As he advanced iK^rltiward, the Duke wa£ 
}oinc<l by Genci'alis Uland and Mmlaant, who emnu^auded las 
advanced divisions, and the whole arm}’ assembled at the towu 
of Cullen, about ten milcfs from the iKitiks of the SjKy. 

An opinion had bi'en enterUiincd, to wliicli wc have al really 
alludc<l, that the Highlanders iutendc<l to defend the };»issage 
of this deep and rapid riven A trench uud some remains of 
works seemed to show tlrat such had been tlioir original pur) ) 0 sc, 
and a considerable division of the Lowland troops were drawn 
up under l^onl John Drummond, with tlic apparent puri>oso of 
maintaiiuuy tln^se dcfcinx'S. The IViucoV ultimate orders, how 
ever, wore, tliat Lord John should retre^tt io Ll^in as soon as 
tho enemy should ap]iroa*b in force the south-oustem bank of 
the river. He did so, and the Duke of Cumberland forded tho 
Spoy with his army in tlirce divisions, his music jdaying a tune 
c;Uculated to insult ids anta^onUlA.^ Several lives were lost, 
owing to the strength of tlio stream; they were clilcHy females, 
followers of the camp. 

On the 13th of April the Duke of CHunbcrlaJid’s aniiy 
[uarched to the niuor of Aives, and 011 the 14 th advanced to 
Nairn, whei'e thert^ was a blight skirmish iK'.twrou their advance 
and the reiiTgmml of the Highlanders, who were just leaving the 
town. The last were unei|icct4MUy HU)>ported in thtur retreat, 
about five miles from Naim, by the Chevalier Idmself, who 
arrived suddenly at tiie heiul of his guaids and tho Maclutosh 
Kegimaut, at a place callod the Loch of the Clans. On the 
appeiirancd of tide additional force, the vanguard of tlic Duke’s 
army retreated upon their main body, whicli was emjainjHjd near 
Nairn. 

It is DOW necessary to examine the state of the cunteodiiig 
armies, who were soon to be called \i\'hju to dcci<le the fate of the 
contest by a bloody battle. 

The Duke of Cumberland was at the head o{ an anny of dis¬ 
ciplined troops, completely organised, and supported by a fleet, 
which, advancing along the coast, could Buj)ply them with pro¬ 
visions, artillery, and evciy other ntatcriul requisite for the 
carrying on of the campuigu. They were under the command 
of a Prince whose authority was absolute, whoso courage was 
undoubted, whose high birth was tlic boast of IiIk tioops, and 

’ Will yoQ play me fair play, 

Jk»xini« laddie, Ui^blaud laddie? 
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wlioee military ^kill aud experience were, in the opinion of his 
foliowcrs> completely adequate to the successful termination oi 
the war. 

On the other hand, the army of Prince Charles lay widely 
disiKJrsed, on account of tlie ditliculty of procuring subsistence; 
BO tliat there was great doubt of the possibility of assembling 
them in an united body within the short space alfordcd them 
for that purpose. The councils also of the adventurous Priuco 
were unhappily dividnl; aud those dissensinns which had ex¬ 
isted even in their days of prosperity, were increased in the 
present critical moment, even by the pressure of the emergency. 
The first difficulty might be iu some degree surmounted, but the 
last wus of a fatal character; and T must oucc more remind you 
of the causes in which it originatr<L 

The aversion of tlic IMnce to Lord George Murray has been 
already sbited; and altliougb the fact may seem surprising, the 
uu war ran ted suspicion with which this individual was regarded 
by the Chevalier is pretty well uadcrstootl to have extended 
itself about this period to a great part of his other Scottish 
followers, more especially as the present state of the contest, 
joined to tlie private disaffection, or rather discontent, among 
the clans, tende<l to weaken the confidence of the commander. 
Such sparks of disagreement assume more importance in the 
time of adversity, os lights, little distinguished of themselves, 
are more visible on the aj^proach of durlcness. Since the council 
at Derby, the Princo had convoked or advised with no public 
assembly of bis chiefs and followers of rank, as he hod formerly 
been wont to do, if w'o except the council of war held near Crieff, 
which was in a manner forced on him by the retreat from 
Stirling. During all that time he had, in the fullest sense, 
commanded the army by hia own authority. His trust and 
confidence had been cliiefly reposed in Secret*iry Murray, iu Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, his former tutor, an<l in the Irish officers, 
who made their way to bis favour by assenting to all he pro* 
posed, and by subscribing, without hesitation, to the most un* 
limited doctrine of the monarch's absolute power. On the other 
hand, the Scottish nobility and gentry, who had engaged their 
lives and fortunes iu the quarrel, naturally thought themselves 
entitled to be consulted concerning the manner in which the 
war was to bo conducted, and were indignant at being excluded 
from offering their advice, where they themselves were not 
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ooly principally interested, but best acquainted with the 
localities and maimei's of the country in wliicb the war was 
waged 

They were also displeased tiiat ui Ids coiummiicatioii with the 
court of France, annuunciug bis succcbscs at Prestonpaus and 
at Falkirk, tlie Prince had eutrast<*<l the negotiations with the 
court of France to Irislujieu in tlio French service. They sus¬ 
pected, unjustly p^^haps, that instead of pleading the caiwc of 
the insurgents fairly, and describing and insisting upon the 
amount and nature of the succours wliicli were reijuisite, these 
gentlemen would be satisfied to make sucb representations 
as might give satisfaction to the French ministers, and insure to 
the messengers their own advancement in the Fnmch service. 
Accordingly, all the offitjcrs sent to France by CHiarles received 
promotion. The Scots also suspected that the Irish aud French 
officers, willing to mainbun thcmi»e]vc.s in exclusive favour, en¬ 
deavoured to impress the Prince with 6Us])icions of the fidelity 
of the Scottish people, and itivi<liously recalled to his memory 
the conduct of the nation to Charles I. It is said that Charles 
was not entirely couvinced of the falnehood of these suspicions 
till the faithful services of so many of that nation, during the 
various perils of his esi'^ape, would have rendered it base in¬ 
gratitude to harbour them longer. 

There Wixa another subject of discontent in the Prince’s 
army, arising, perhape, from too high pretensions on the part 
of one class of bin followers, and too little cou.sideratian on that 
of Charles. Many of the gentlemen who served as privates in 
the Prince’s cavalry canccive<l that they were entitled to more 
personal notice than they received, and complained that they 
were regarded more in tlic light of ordinary troopers than as 
men of estate and birth, who were performing, at tlieir own 
expense, the duty of private soldiers, to emce their loyalty to 
the cause of the Stew'arts. 

Notwithstanding these secret jealousies, Charles remained 
unaltered in the ^stem which be had adopted. Neither did 
the discontent of his followers proceed further than murmurs, 
or in any case break rmt, as in Mar’s insurrection, into mutiny, 
or even a desire on the part of the gentlemen engaged to make, 
by submission or otherwise, their separate peace witli Govern^ 
ment Notwithstanding, however, what has been said, tba 
gallant bravery and general deportment of the Prince secured 
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him popularity with the commou soldiers of his army, thou^li 
those with higher pretensions were less e<aBily satisfied, when 
mere civility was rendered instc^id of confidence. 

The Clievfilicr hail been unwell of a feverish complaint 
during several days of his residence at Elgin in the month of 
March. On his retreat to Inverness, he seemed perfectly re¬ 
covered, and em]iloyed himself by bunting in the forenoon, 
and in the evciiiijg with 1)^, concerts, aiid parties ol pleasure, 
in which ho ap))eared in as good spirits, and as confident, us 
after the battle of Frestonpaos. This cxit^rior show of confi¬ 
dence would have been well ba^l there been good grounds for 
its foundatio)!; but those alleged by Charles ivstcd upon a firm 
conviction that the army of the Duke of Cuinhcrlaud would 
not seriously venture to oppose in brittle their la>^ful Prince; 
an idea which he found it imjKJssible to impress u]) 0 u such ol 
his followers os were in the least ac<juainted with the genius 
and temper of the English soldiery. 

While the Princo was at Inverness, two gentlemen of the 
name of Haliburton arrived from France, with tidings of a 
cold descriiitioB. They informed him that the court of that 
country ha^l entirely laid aside the thoughts of an iuvsision 
upon a large scale, and tliat his brother, the Duke of York, 
who had l)een destined to be i>laced at tlic hood of it, hud left 
the coast, being recalled to Paris. This put a final end to the 
most reasonable ho])e8 of the unfortunate Adventurer, wliicb 
had always rested upon a grand exertion of France in his 
&VOUV ; tdthougl), indeed, he luight have l)ecn convinced, that 
since they had mmie no such effort during the time of his in 
road into England, when his affairs U»ro an as])ect unex¬ 
pectedly favourable, they would not undertake any considerable 
risk to redeem him from the destruction which seemed uow 
to be impeotliug. 

Besides the discords in the Prince’s camp, which, like a 
mutiny among the crew of a sinking vessel, prevented 
unanimous exertion to provide for the common safety, the 
separation of his forces, and the pecuniary difficulties which 
now pressed hard upon him, were material obstacles to any 
probability of success in an action with the Duke of Cumber* 
land. Charles endeavoured, indeed, to concentrate all his 
army near lovemess, but without entire success. Genend 
Stapleton, who had boon engaged io attempting to reduce Fort 
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William, nbaudoDcd that enterprise and retumcfd to the 
Prince’s luimp, together with Locliiel aTj<l tlic other Highland- 
era l>y whom that iiTegnlar aiege hail l)een sup]K>rtcd. Bnt 
the Master of Fraaer, who was employed in levying tho full 
strength of his clan, together with Barriailalo and Oroniarty, 
engaged as wo have seen in Sntherlund, were absent from the 
niaiij army. Cluuy and his MacPiicrsons had been despatched 
into Biulenoeb, with a view to their more easy 8ul>si8tenee iu 
their own country, and were wanting in tlie hotir wlicn tlieir 
services were most abscdutcly nccesaary. There were 1)68ides 
800 or 1000 mou of diflerent llighland clans who were disi^rsed 
in visiting thoir own several glens, and would certainly have 
returm^d to the imny if sjxicc hail been allowed tliem Idr so doing. 

It is also proper to mentum that, as already hinted, the 
cavalry of tho Prince had eull'cred greatly. That of Lord 
Pitftligo might bo said to have l>ecn entirely destroyeil by their 
liard duty on the retreat from Stirling, and was iu faet cou^ 
verted into a ooinpuny of foot-guards. Now, although these 
horsemcat, consisting of gcntletncn and their servants, might 
have boon unable to stanil the shock of heavy and regular 
regiments of horse, yet from their spirit uud inteliigonoe, they 
had l)eGn of tho greatest servif^ us light cavalry, and their loss 
to Charles Edw.ard’s army was a great misfortune. 

The force which remained witli the Prince was discontented 
from want of jKiy, and in u hUitc of considerable disorganis¬ 
ation. The troops were not <luly supplied with provisions 
and, liki? more regular soldiers under such circumstances, were 
guilty of rejHeated mutiny and disobedience of ordci*8. For all 
these evils Charles Edward saw no remedy but in a general 
action, to which be was the more disj>oscd that hitherto, by 
a variety of chuncca in liis favour, iis well as by the native 
courage of his foIlo^ye^s, be bad come off victoriou.H, though 
against all oixliuary expectation, in every action in which he 
had been engaged. On such an alternative then, and with 
troojis inulinoua for wruit uf pay, hsilf starved for w'ant of ])ro- 
visious, aud diminished in numl»cr8 from the aUvnee of 3000 
or 4000 men, he dctennincil to risk an oi^tion witli the Duke 
of Cumberland, at the beail of an army consiilcrably outnum¬ 
bering bis uwrn, and possessed of alt those advantages of which 
he himself at the moment was so comph^tely deprived. 

The pr^rations for the engagement were not made with 
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more prudence than that vhich was shown in the resolution to 
give instant battle. Charles drew out bis forces upon at) ex> 
tensive moor, about five miles distant from Inverness, called 
Dnimmoasic^ but more frequently known by the name of Oul- 
loden, to wijicb it is adjacent The Highlanders lay upon 
their arms all the night of the 14th; on the next moruiug 
they were dt'awn uj) iti onler of battle, in the position which 
the Chevalier pixtposed they should maintuiD daring the action. 
On their right there were some park walls, on their left a de¬ 
scent which slopes down upon Culloden House ; their front was 
directly east. They were drawn up in two lines, of which the 
Atliole brigade held the right of the whole, next to them 
Locbiel. The dans of Appin, Fnisor, and MsuJntosh, with 
those of MacLaucblau, MaclAu, and Farquharso)!, composed 
the centre; and oti the left were the three regiments of Mac¬ 
Donalds, styled, from tbeir chiefs, Clanranalcl, Keppoeb, and 
Glengarry. 

As if a tatc had himg over the councils of Charles, the dis¬ 
position of this order of battle involved the decision of a point 
of honour, esteemed of the utmost iniportance in this singular 
army, though in any other a mere qucnliou of idle precedence. 
Tiie MacDonalds, as the most powerful and numerous of the 
clans, had clumed from the beginning of the expedition the 
privilege of holdiug the right of the whtde army. Loch id and 
Appin had waived any dispute of this claim at the battle of 
Prestonpans ; the MacDonalds had also led the right at Falkirk ; 
and DOW the left was assigned to this proud surname, which 
they regarded not only as an affront but as an evil omen. The 
Prince’s second line, or reserve, was divided into three bodies, 
with an inter\^al bctwcjcn each. On the right were Elcho’s, 
Fitz-James’s, and Lord Strathallan’s horse, with Abachie’s and 
Lord Ogilvie’s ix'giments of infantry. The centre division was 
foiinod of the Irish piquets, Lord John Drummond’s regiment, 
and that of the Earl of Kilmarnock. The left wing of the 
second line consisted of the hussars, witli Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman’s and Moir of Stonywooil’s Lowland battalions. The 
number of the whole first line might be about 4700 men; that 
of the second line 2300, of which 250 were cavaliy; but, as I 
will presently show you, the numbers which appeared at the 
review were very considerably diminished before the action. 

A great error on the part of the commissaries, or such as 
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acted in that capacity iu the Highland army^ was exhibited in 
the almost total want of prorieionfi; a deficiency the more in- 
ezcuBable a.i it was said there was plenty of meal at luvemcaa. 
The RoldierB, however, received do victuals, except a single 
biscuit per man during the whole day of the It)th, and this 
dearth of ])rovisions was such, that whctlicr the army had been 
victorious or vanquished, upon Uie day of the 16th, they must 
have dispersed to distant quarters for the mere purpose of ob¬ 
taining BuhsistcDcc. 

Early on the loth of April Li^rd Elcho was despatched to 
reconnoitre the camp of the Duke of Cumberland, situated near 
the little town of Naim. It was the anniversary of the royal 
Duke^s birthday, which was Hi>p:ireDtly dedicated to festivity 
and indulgence on the \xirt of the soldiers wliom he commanded. 
Lord Elcho remained within view of the ensiny until high noon, 
and then retired to announce that, to all a}>]>carancc, the English 
army did not mean to move that day. 

Upon this repfirt the Prince assembled the chief ofiicers of 
bis army, being the first council of war which he had held 
since that in which the retreat from Derby was resolved upon, 
excepting the meeting at Fainiton, ne-ar Crieff. Olmrlos opened 
the business by asking the ojiinion of the amncil what was best 
to be done. There was a (livorsity of opinions. The want of 
provisions alone rendered a battle inevitable, but tbc. place and 
mode of giving that battle were matter of discuss ion. Lord 
George Murray, as usual, was the first to give Ids opinion, and 
enlarged much on the advantage whicii a Higliland army was 
sure to possess in taking the enemy by surprise, and izi darkness 
rather than in daylight. Itcgular soldiers, he said, depend 
entirely on their discipline, an advantage of which they are 
deprived by darkness and confusion. Highlanders, on the 
contrary, hil, he observed, little discipliuc but what was of an 
intuitive nature, independent either of light or regularity. Ho 
concluded by giving his opinion that tlic first line should 
march in two divisions at the dusk of the evening; he himself 
offered to lead that composed of the right wing of the first 
line, with which he designed to march round the town of 
Naim, and attack the Duke of Cumbcrlamrs camp in the 
rear; at the same time he proposed that the Duke of Perth, 
with the left divUiou of the first line, should attack the camp 
in front, when be did not doubt that tlie confusion occasioned 
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by the Budden onset on two points, joined to the effects of the 
past day’s festivity, would throw the regulars into total con¬ 
fusion, and afford the Priuce a complete victory. This plan 
also included a inarrli of the whole second line, nr body of 
reserve, under tlm command of the Prince himself, to support 
the front attKOck. 

To this proposal several objections were ma<1c; one was, 
that it was a j’ity to luizard anything until the MaePhersons, 
a great part of the Frasers, MacDonald of Barrisdalc, filengyle, 
with his Maedregora, the Earl of (Vomarty, whose misfortune 
was not known, and other roinfornemeuta at present al)sont, 
should have joined the army. It was also stated, that in al) 
probability tlie Duke would receive notice of the intemled 
movement, either by his spies or his putrol.s; that in cither 
case it would be <tiihcult to provide against the necessary con¬ 
sequences of such <li8covery; and tliat, if the Highlanders were 
once thrown into confusion in a night att^ick, there would be 
no possibility of rallying them. Tlic principal answer to these 
objections was founded on the exigency of the moment, which 
required a considerable hazard to l>e incurred in one shape or 
other, and tliat the plan of tije night attack was us feasible 4is 
any which could bo proposed. 

Another objection, strongly urged, was the impossibility ol 
marching twelve miles, being the distance between On linden 
and the enemy’s camp, between nightlall and dawn. To this 
Lord Georgia Murray returned for answer that he would pledge 
himself for the success of the project, providcil secrecy was 
observed. Other plans were proposed, but the night march 
was finally resolved upon. 

Between seven and eight o'clock the Chevalier ordered the 
heath to be set on fire, that the light might convey the idea of 
his troops being still in the same position there, and got all his 
men under arms, as hail been agreed upon. 

It was explained by the Prince’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Ker 
of Gradon, that during the attack on the camp the Highlanders 
were not to employ their firearms, but only broadswords, dirks, 
and Ix^cliabcr axes, with which they were instruijted to heat 
down the tent-poles, and to cut the i^opcs, taking care at the 
same moment to strike or stab with force wherever they ob¬ 
served any swelling or bulge in the fallen canvas of the tent 
They were also instructed to observe the profoundest silence 
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dufiijg the time of the mar<^]r, and the watchword ?is.signcd to 
them was “ King James the VUl/^ 

Thus far all was well; and for resolute men, an attempt so 
desperate presenttxl, from its very desperation, a considerable 
chance of auccesa. But an hiconvcnirncc occurred on the 
march, for which, and the c<nifusioii which it was sure to occar 
sion, due all<j\vanco seonis swc-ely to liave been made in the 
original prnjci^t. It had bt^en pro)w)scd by Lord George Murray 
that the army should nmndi in thn^e columns, consisting of the 
tirst line in two divisions, and tin* wh(de reserve, or spcniid line, 
under the Princo himse lf But frfuu the ucoeaaity of the throe 
columns keeping the same roa<I as far as the house of Kilravook, 
where the fii^t divisimi was to diverge from the others, and 
cross tlic river Nairn, in onlcr to get in the rear of the enemy's 
ramp, it foilow'ed that the army, instead of forming three distinct 
c^diimus of march, each on its o\vxi ground, comjn^sed only one long 
one, the Rceond line following the first, and the third the second, 
upon the same trnck, which greatly diminishod tlm iK)wcr of mov¬ 
ing with ru};i(lity. Tlie night, besiiles, was very dark, which mode 
the progress of the whole column extremely slow, especially as 
there was a frequent necessity for turning out of the straight 
road, in onlcr to avoid all inhabited places, from which news of 
their motions might have sent to the Duke of Cumberland. 

Slow tlie inarch was, the van considerably outinarcdicd 
the rear. A gap, or int^Tval, was loft in the centre of tlie 
whole, otid mosHuges were sent repeatedly to Ixichiel, who waa 
in front, and to Lord George Murray, who commanded the liead 
of the liue, requesting them t«> halt until the rear of the columns 
should come up. Fifty of these messages were brought to the 
van of the column before they had mar<died ahove eight miles, 
by which time tliey had reached Kilnivoek, or Kilraick House, 
within four miles of the Duke of CunilwrkiurR camjx 

Hitherto Lonl George Murray had not halted ujfoii his line 
of march ; but had only obeyed the uidc?^-de-camp by marcliing 
more slowly, in the hope that Ihe rear might come up. But 
at this place the Duke of Perth himself, who commanded the 
second division, came up to Tjonl George Murray, and putting 
his horse across the road, insL<^tcd that the rear could not ad^ 
vance unless the van was hultcfl. Lord Gctirgc Murray baited 
accordingly and many of tlje principal officers camo to the 
bead of the column to consult what was to be done. They 

72 
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reported that many of tiic Highlandere bad straggled from the 
ranks, and Itun down to sleep in the wood of KilmTOck; which 
must have becu owing to faintness, or want of food, since an 
eight milcs^ inarch could not bo supposed to liavc fatigued these 
hardy mountaincors to such an It wus sdso said that 

more wore left in the line than one, and that there was no 
possibility of the rciu* keeping with the lieatl of the column. 
Watches were next consulted. It bad been projxwod to make 
tlie attiick before two o’clock in the nioming; but that hour 
was now come, and the head of the column was still four miles 
distant from tho English earn]). Tlie object of the expedition, 
therefore, was frustrated. S(»me of the gentlemen volunteers 
were of opinion that they oiiglit to proceed at all risks; but os 
they must have marched for nt least two miles in broad light, 
all hopes of a surprise must have been cnde^l In these doubtful 
circumstances Mr. O’SullivuM found the officers at tlie Ijead of 
the column, wl>en he came to Ix>rd George Murray with orders 
from the Prince, expressing it to be his desire, if possible, tljat 
the attack should proceed; yet referring to Lor<l George, as 
nearest to tho head of the column, to form his own judgment 
whether the attempt could be made with advantage or not. At 
this moment the distant roll of the drums from the Duke of 
Ouinlierland’s camp announced that his army wes upon the 
alert, and tliat the moment was gone by when the camp might 
have been taken by surjiriae. “ They arc awake,’* Knid Ijord 
George. ‘‘ I never exjicctcd to liavc found them otherwise,” 
said Mr. Hepbuni of Keith, who had joined the van as a voIuH' 
teer; “but we may yet find them unprepared.” Ivord George 
applauded Hepburn’s courage, but considered that, from the 
lateness of the hour, and the great diminution of the strength 
of the attacking column, the plan could not be persevered in 
with any ho])e of success. He therefore ordered the troops to 
march back with as much expedition as pa'u^ible. 

As tliis retreat, tljough apjiarently unavoidable, was executed 
by Lord George Murray without the express orders of the Prince, 
though in execution of an n)»iioQal power reposed in Lord George 
himself, it was at tiic time, and lias liern since, used as a handle 
by those who were iucline<l to accuse that nobleman of treachery 
to a cause which be had served with eo much valour and talent.^ 

’ I Imvc tHken liortl George Murray'R accouut of this nigUt march ai 
bo himMlf gave it, for vindi ration of Vin own conduct The Chevalle? 
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It may be here rcroarkcd that the Duke of CumbcrlaiuVs 
army took no alarm either from the march nr coimtcrmarcli of 
the enemy, and that, but for the iunuHpicions circiimstancos 
which delayed the movement, the atfcicking column had a groat 
chance of success. 

The retreat wj« cxeciite<l with much more rapidity than the 
advance, it being unnecesKary to hike any preciintioijs for con¬ 
cealing their motions; so that the whole army I mil regained 
the heights of Culloden moor lieforc five o'ch^k in the inomiiig. 
T)ie disadvantages of the night march, and of the prowling 
(lay’s abstinence, hccame now visible. The men went off from 
their colours in great numlwrs, to seek foul at InveniCRS and 
the neighl^muing villages. They were un{«vul, unfed, exhausted 
with famine ami want of slu^p, ami n*.|i)iud with imiilfcreoco to 
the officers who endeavoured to force them to return to their 
colours, that they might slioot them if they cliusc, but that 
they would not return till they hjid procured some foul. The 
principal officers tljcmwdves were cxliaustei) from want of rest 
and sustenance. They went, as if instinctively, to the house 
of Culloden, where they hail prcviotisly n-ssembled, but were so 
worn out, that, instead of holding ix council of war, each laid 
himself down to sleep on beds or tables, or on the floor where 
such conveniences were not to be had. 

The time w’as now nrrived for putting into cicciitiou the 
alternative proposed in the coumul of war of the preceding day, 
which was only postponed to the pm|x>scd marcli to Nairn, 
This was, that the Highland army should retire and lake up a 

himself, then called Comte B'Aihanie, retnnicd a Uilfcrent answer to 
somo inquiries on the part of Mr. John Home. It is singalar enough that 
his reply acquits I^ord George Murray of the alleged rrimo of conimaod* 
ing the retreat rviihout orders, eyon more complotfily than rx>rd (*eorge*s 
own account acquits himself. The Chevalier says that ho mOo up in 
person to the head of the column, and was at first anxious for advancing ; 
but when he beard Lord Ceorge*s reasoning against it, he himself gave 
orders for the retreat. This striking dllf^ence between the evulenco of 
two persons deeply interested in a subject of such imp/n*Umce to both, 
proves the nncertainty of human evidence. But it Is natural to suppose 
Lord George Murray's account the more correct, because it was given as 
early as 1749. Besides, it is not Ukely he should make hia own case 
worse than it really was, hy noting his defeni-e on the option trausmittctl 
to him by O'Sullivan, if, in fact, it was the Prince himself who gave the 
order for retreat, which Ix)rd George ww cenenre<i for having issued con¬ 
trary to his intentions. 
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BtroDg position beyond the river Nairn, ioacccsBible to cavalry. 
Such a movc'inont would ha\'c been no difficult matter, bad the 
confused state of the Chevalier’s army, and the total want of 
provisions,' permitted them to teke any stej^s for tlieir preser¬ 
vation. Ail, however, which looked either like foresight or 
common sense scemnd to be abandoned on this occasion, under 
the ph 3 mical cslmustion of fatigue and famine. The army 
remained on the upi)Ci' jjart of tlic open moor, having their flank 
covered on the right by llie park walla which we iiavc men¬ 
tioned, their only protection from c^tvulry, and as it proved a 
very slight one. ' 

About two hours after the Prince had again rc4ichc<l Cullodcn, 
that is, about seven or eight o’clock, a ]Xktrol of horse brought 
in notice that a party of the Duke of Cumberland's cavalry was 
within two miles tlie whole of his army not above four 
miles distant. Upon this aluru) the Vrinco and the Duke of 
Perth, Lord George Murray and Lord John Drummond, mounted 
their horses, and ordered the drums to beat, and the pipes 
to pbvy their respective gatherings. This sudden pxraraons to 
arms caused much imrry and conAision amongst men half de.'ul 
with fatigue, and roused from the sleep of which they had so 
much need. The chiefs and officers did what was possible to 
get them together; but, as they were dispt'rsed in every direc¬ 
tion, as fir as Inverness itself, nearly two thousand of the High¬ 
landers who were at the review of the preceding day were absent 
from the battle of the 16tiu 

It would have been yet time to retreat by the right of their 
line, to cross tlic water of Nairn, and to draw up on grounr] iuao- 
ceesible to the Duke of Cumln^rland’s army, when they might, 
after sunset, have rcncwe<l, if it was thought arlvisable, the 
attempt to surprise liis camp; for it Wits believed that the Duke 
was not, till some time afterwards, made aware of their purpose 
of the previous night. No motion, however, w.as made to this 
effect. The Chcv;dicr talked confidi^ntly of a l^attlc and a vie* 
tory ; and those w ho did not share his hopes were prepared to 
die, if they did not exjject to conquer. 

The Duke of Cimjberlaud’s army now appeared about two 

^ This havs been reiDcdietl, in so far os ibe simple wants of a 

Highland array were coucrme<l, if a part of tho troops hai bees employed 
on the night of the 15th April to tiring meal from Inremeee< and cattle 
from the neighboorhnod. 
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luilca olt; advancmg straight in front of tic Prince’s Hue of 
battle. His Koyal Kigboebss force coQSL\tcd fill ecu bat¬ 
talions of foot, viz.—Pultcucy^K, 500; The Jioyals, 500; 
Cliolmondely's, 500; l^rice^e, 500; Scots Fusilicra, 500; 
Dejean'SjSOO; PuiTcll's, 50(J; liattcreaii’s^bOO; Blakhney’s,500; 
Howard's, 500; Fleming’s, 500 ; Sitckville’s, 500; Seuipiirs, 
500; Conway’s, 500 ? Wolfe’s, 6O0; autl COO Conipbells; wliicii 
with Lord Mark KcFs drsigoons, 300, Oobhara’s, 300, ami 
KingsUm’s horse, 300, made 8100 foot, and 1*00 horso. Tho 
day of the battle they were dniwn up in two lines, tujvcn bat¬ 
talions in tlio first, and eight in the sctx^nd Hue, supported by the 
Uvo squadrons of horse on tiic right, and fimr squiulroim of 
dragoons on the left. The CampbelU were on tho left with tlie 
dragoons. There were two pieces of cannon U^twixt every but* 
talioii iu the first line, three on the right, and on the left 
of tho second. The army was ^munaiidiHl in chief by tho I)i)ko 
of Cuiuborlaud, and imdcr him by Li'nitcuunt'Gcnerals Earl of 
Albemarle, Hawley, and Bland, Ms\jor^Ocucr;u Huske, Brigadiers 
Lord Senipill, Clioluiondoly, and Mordaunt 

Had the whole Highland army been collected, tljcre would 
have been very little, if arjy dlilcrcnce in numln^ra Iwtwoen the 
contending parties, each of which amounted to about 9000 
irien ; but have already sliowu that the Prince was dq^rived 
of about 2000 of his troops who hml never come ui>, and the 
stragglers who left his staijdard U'tWi*cu the time of the review 
and the buttle amounted to at kust 2000 more ; so that, upon 
the great aud decisive Uattic of Oullodeu, only 5000 of the in¬ 
surgent aJ*uiy were opposed to 9000 of the King’s trooj«, The 
men who were absent, also, were ciiicfly Uighlanders, who 
Conned the peculiar strength of the Chevalier’s army. 

There was no ap|)eanuice of discouragement on either side; 
the troops on both sides huzzaed repeatedly as they came within 
sight of each other, and it seemed as if the Higlilauders bad lost 
all sense of fatigue at sight of tlie enemy. The MacDonalds 
alone had a sullen and discontented look, arising from their 
having taken offence at the post which had been aseigoed 
them. 

As the lines approached each other, the artillery opened 
their fire, by which the Duke of Cumberland’s array suffered 
very little, and that of the Ilighlandeni a great deal; for the 
English guns, being well sci*ved, made lanes through the ranks 
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of the Gucniy, while the French artillery Bcarcely killed a man. 
To remain steady and inactive under this galling fire, would 
have been a trial to the boat diBciplined troops, and it is no 
wonder tliat the lliglilandcre showed great impatience uudor an 
annoyance peculiarly irksome to their character. Some threw 
themselves down to C8ca|>c tlie artillery, some called out to 
advance, mid a very few broke their nmks and fled. The 
cannonade ];iatcd for about an hour; at length the clans became 
so imi)aticiit that Lord George Murray was about to give the 
order to advance, when the Highlanders, from the centre and 
right wing, rushed without orders furiously down, after their 
usual manner of attacking sword in Land. Heing received 
with a heavy flic, 1>oth of cannonmle and grape-shot, they be¬ 
came so much confused that they got huddled together in 
their onset, without auy interval or distinction of clans or 
regiments. Kotwlthstanding this disorder, the fury of their 
cliorge broke through Monro’s and Burrell’s regiments, which 
formed the left of the Duke of Cuiiilx^rlarid’s line. But that 
General hod anticipated the possibility of such an event, and 
had strengthened his second line so as to form a steady support 
in case auy {xui of his first should give way. The High¬ 
landers, jiartly victorious, continued to advance with fury, and 
although much ilisordered by tboir own success, and partly 
disarmed by having thrown away their guns on the very first 
charge, they rushed on Sempill’s regiment in the second lino 
with unabated fury. That steady corps was di^awm up three 
deep, the first rank kneeling, and the third standing upright. 
They reserved their firo until the fugitives of Burrell’s and 
Monro's broken regimcDts had escapcil round the flanks, and 
through the intervals of the second line. By this time the 
Highlanders were within a yard of the bayonet point, when 
ScmpiU’s battalion poured iu their lire with so much accuracy 
that it brought down a great many of the assailants and forced 
the rest to turn bade A few pressed on, but, unable to break 
through Sempill’s regiment, were bayoneted by the first rank. 
The attack of the Highlanders was the less efficient, that on 
this occasion most of them had laid aside their targets, crpectiog 
a march rather than a battle. While the right of the Highland 
line sustained their national character, though not with their 
usual success, the MacDonalds on the left seemed uncertain 
whether they would attack or not. It was in vain the Duke 
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of Perth culled out to tbeni, “ Claymore I ” telliiij; the munnuvers 
of this haughty tribe, “That if they U^liaved with their 
usual valour tliey would convert the left into the right, and 
that he would in future call himself MacDonaM.’^ It was 
equally in vain that the gallant Keppoch charged with u few 
of his near rehitiona, while his chin, a thing before unheard of, 
remained stationary. The chief was neiir the front of the 
enemy, and was exclaiming with fuelings \\iuch cannot be ap¬ 
preciated, “ My Ood, have the childl’cu of my tribe f irsaken 
me!” At this he rcceivwl several shots, wliich closed 

his earthly account, leaving him only tiuio to advise his 
favourite nephew to shift for himself. The tlirec regiments of 
MacDonalds were by this time aware of the route of their 
right wing, and retreated iu good order u{K>n the second line. 
A body of C4ivalry, from tho riglit of the King’s arn^y, wok com- 
inanded to attack them on their retrofit, but was checked by a 
iiro from the French piquets, wlio advanced to support the 
MacDonalds. But at the aame moment another decisive 
advantage gained by the Duke^s army over the Highland 
right wing. A body of horse, nnikiug GUO cavalry, with three 
companies of Arg^deshire Highlanders, had bocn detaclied to 
take possession ot the park walla, repcatc<ily meutioned os 
covering the right of the Highlunders. The three companies 
of infantry had pulled down the oast wall of the on closure, 
and put to the sword about a hundred of tlie insurgents, to 
whom the defence had been assigned; they then demolished 
tho western wall, which permittc<i tho dragoons, by whom 
they were accompanied, to ride through the enclosure, and get 
out upon the open moor, to the westwaixi, and form, so as to 
threaten the rear and flank of the Prince’s secoud line. Gordon 
of Abachie, with his Jjowlaud Abcnlccnshire regiment, was 
ordered to fire upon these cavalry, which he did with some 
effect The Campbells then lined the north wall of the en¬ 
closure 80 often mentioned, and commenced a ftre upon the 
right flank of the Ilighlandcrs’ secoud line. That line, increased 
by the MacDonalds, who retired ui^on it, still showed a great 
number of men keeping their ground, many of whom had not 
fired a shot. Lord Elcho itxie up to the Prince, and eagerly 
eshorted him to ptit himself at the hciul of tliose troops who 
yet remaiued, make a last exertion to recover the day, and at 
least die like one worthy of having contended for a crowU. 
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Receiving a doubtful or hesilalmg auB^vcr, Lord Elcho tumeO 
from him willi a bitter exi^cration, and dcehircd he would 
never sec his face again. ^ On the ollu^r haiul, more tlaiQ one 
of the Prince's olliccrs dcchircd, and attostcil IfeaTen and their 
own eyes as witnesst^s, that the uufurtuuatc Adventurer was 
forced from the field by Sir Thomas Shcridani and otlicrs of 
the Iiish ofijccrs who were al)out bis person. 

That Lord Elcho a)id others, who lost rauk and fortune in 
this disastrous adventure, were desirous tiiat the Chevalier 
should have fought it out to the v^ry laat (au c^^sily be ima¬ 
gined; nor is it diihcidt to couccivc w*ljy many of the public 
were of the same opinion, since a fabil tragedy e^ui hardly con* 
elude BO clTcctivcly as wdth tho death of the hero. But there 
are many reusons besides a .selfish desire of safety, which may 
dictate to a defeated chieftain the bisk of preserving liimself 
for u l)ettcr day. This is particularly the case with tliose in 
the rauk of Kiugs and Prioce% who, assured by the unanimous 
opiuiou of those around them that their safety is of the last 
im])ortance to the world, cannot easily resist the fiatleriug and 
puculiar reasons which njay be assigned in support of the 
uatural princi]de of self-preservation, common to tlmni with all 
mankind. 

BcBidcs, although the Chevalier, if determined on seeking 
it, might certainly have found death on the field where he lost 
bU hopes of empire, there does not appear a possibQity that his 
most desperate exertions could have altered the fortune of the 
day. The second lino, united with a part of the first, stood, it 
is true, for some short time after the disaster of tlie left wing, 
but they were surrounded with enemies. In their front was 
the Duke of Cumberland, dressing and renewing the ranks of 
his first line, which hod been eng^ed, bringing up to their 
support his second, which was yet entire, and on the point of 
leading both to a new attack in frout On the ilank of 
the second line of the Chevalier’s army were the Campbells, 
lining the northern wall of the enclosure. In the rear of the 
whole Highland army was a body uf boi'&e, which could he 
greatly increased in niunbcr by tho same access through the 

^ TliU vow lie kept to Uis dying day, xvoidiug eveiy' place where he 
might have met the prince, for whose sake he had his rank, his estate, 
and bis native country. His relentless anger was not, ]>erbsps, jnst, but 
it must be allowed to be natural. 
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paik wall which had bean opened by the Cami)bells. The 
Highlanders of the Prince’s army, in fact, were sullen, dtyected, 
and dispirited, diasatighed with their olliccrs and generals, and 
not in perfect good humour with thoiusclvcK. It was no wonder 
that, after remaining a few minutes in this situation, they 
ebould at last leave tlic; field to the enoiny, and go off in 
quest of safety wlmrever it was Li be foiiuiL A i>art of the 
second line ledl tlie fi<dd with tolerable regularity, with their 
pijws playing and biinuers cliKpljtyed, Gcnoriil Stapleton also, 
and the French auxiliaries, when they saw the day lost, rc- 
treated in u soldier like manner to luverness, where they sur¬ 
rendered to the Duke of Cumberland on hcmourablc tcriUB. 
Maijy of the Highland army fitnl in the direetiem of Inverness, 
but the gi’cater juirt t<»wards Badenoeli and the Highlands. 
Some of tho^e never stoiiiHid till they lm<l reuclxjd their own 
distant homes; arid the alarm w;i8 so great, that one veiy 
gallant gontleuiim told your Grandfather, that ho liiinself had 
purtukco in the night niardi, and that, though he ij;ul tasted 
nothing for twenty-four hours, be ran near twenty mllea ere 
be took leisure to sit down and cat a biscuit which had been 
served out to him at tbc moutent the battle was to l>egia, and 
which he had put into his sporran, or purs^. to eat when it 
should be ended 

The Duke of Cumliorlaud proceeded with caution. He did 
not permit Lis first line to advance on the repulsed Highlanders 
till be had restored their ranks \a> perfect order, nor to pursue 
till the dis{>crsion of the Highland army seemed complete. 
When that was certain, Kingston’s horse, and the dragoons 
from each wing of the Duke’s army, were detached in pursuit, 
and did great execution. Kingston’s horse followed the chase 
along the Inverness road. They did not charge such of the 
enemy, whether French or Highlanders, as kej)t in a body, but 
dogg^ and watched them closely on their retreat, moving more 
or less speedily as tbey moved, uid halting once or twice when 
they halted. On the stragglers tbey made great havoc, till 
within a mile of Invemesa. 

It was in general remarked that the English hoi'se, whose 
reputation h^ been blemished in previous actions with the 
Highlanders, took a cruel pleasure in slaughtemg the fugU 
tives, giving quarter to none, except a few W'ho were reserved 
for public ezecutioui and treating those who were disabled 
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with cruelty unknown in tnalem war. Even the day after 
the battle, there were instances of parties of wounded men 
being dragged from the thickets and huts in which they had 
found refuge, for the purpose of being drawn up and des¬ 
patched by platoon-firing; while those wlio did not die 
under this fusilade, were knocked on the head by the 
soldiers with the stocks of their muskets. Tii a word, the 
savugencss of the regulars on this occasion formed such a 
contrast to the more gentle conduct of the insurgents, as to 
remind men of the old Latin proverb, that the most cruel 
enemy is a coward who has obtained success.^ It was early 
found necessary to make some averment whicli might seem to 
justify this unheard-of cruelty; and, accordingly, a story was 
circulated, concerning an order ssdd to have been issued by 
Lord George Murray, commanding the Highlanders to give no 
quarter if victorious. But not one. of the iusiugcnt party ever 
saw stich an order; nor did any of them hjtar of it till after 
the battle. 

In this decisive action, the victors did not lose much above 
300 Djcn, in killed and wounded. Lonl Robert Ker, cAptain 
of grcnwliers, was slain at the heail of his company. 

The loss of the vanquished array was upwards of 1000 men. 
The Highlanders on the right wing, who charged sword in 
hand, suffered most severely. These were the MacLeans, and 
MacLauchlans, the Macintoshes, the Fi-asers, the Stewarts, 
and the Camerons. The chief of Mai:Lauchlau was slain in 
the action, together with MacT<ean of Drimniii, MacGillivray 
of Drumnaglass, several of the Frasers, and other persons of 
distinction. LochicI was wounded, but borne from the field 
by his two henchmen. In short, the blow was equally severe 
and decisive, and the more so, that the heaviest of the loss fell 
on the high chiefs aud gentlemen, who were the soul of tbs 
Highland army. 


* Cnidelia temper timidns, si vicerit uoqnun. 
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OUAPTER LXXXIV 

Prvceedwigs oj tiic Duke •»/ Outnherla^ui a/Ur Uu victory of Qullodcn — 
Escape of Prince Cfuirlcs—his lUnuirkahU Wtindcrvig^, in various 
disguises—hia jirrivaZ at Morlair.^ on the of Scplemhcr 1746 . 

1746 

It not to be ex|i€cte<l that the defe:it of Ciillodcii should 
]n\sB over without fatal coDsequcDccs to those who had been 
priucipally concerned in the insurrection. A handful of men 
had disturbed the truoquillity of a ]teaccful pi'Ojde, who were 
dcinaiiduig no change of their condition, bad indicted a deep 
wound upon the national strength, und, wliat is seldom foi^tten 
in the moment wheu revenge becomes possible, iiad inspired 
universal terror. It was to be expected, therefore, that those 
who had been m<jst active in sucli rebellious and violent pro* 
ceedings should be calleil to auswer with their lives for the 
bloodslied and disonler which they had given occasion. 
They themselves well knew at wliat bloody risk they had played 
the deadly game of insurrectiou, and exi^ectod no less forfeit 
than their lives. But as all concerned in the rel)cliiou bad in 
Btrictuess forfeited their lives to the law, it became fitting that 
Justice should so select her victims us might, if possible, re¬ 
concile her claims with the feelings of humanity, instead of out¬ 
raging them by a general and undistinguishing effusion of blood. 
Treason upon politick accounts, though one of the highest 
crimes that can be <x>znmitted against a state, docs not necessarily 
infer anything like the detestation whioli attends offences of 
much less general guilt and clanger. He who engages in con¬ 
spiracy or rebellion is very often, as an individual, not only 
free from reproach, but highly estimable, in his private cljaracter; 
such men, for example, as Lord Pitoligo, or Cameron of Locbiel, 
might be said to commit the crime for which they were obnoxi- 
ous to the law, from the purest, though at the satije time the 
most mistaken motives—motives which they had sacked in 
with their mother’s milk, and which urged them to take up 
arms by all the ties of duty and allegianco. The sense of such 
men’s purity of principles and intention, though not to be 
admitted in defence, ought, both morally and politically, to 
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lia^e limited the proceeduigB egaiuat them within the narrowest 
bounds consistent with the ends of public juatloCi and the 
purpose of intimidating others from such <Ia5j)crate courses. 

If so much cuuld be said in favour of exlcmiing cleiiidDcy 
even to several of the leaders of the iusurrcction, how much 
more might have been added in behalf of their simple and 
ignorant followers, who came out in iguoratice of the laws of 
the civil ised part of tlic nation, but iu compliance with the 
unalienable tie by which they and tboir fathers had esteemed 
themselves bound to obey their chiefd It might have been 
thouglit that generosity would have overlooked such pooj* prey, 
and that justice would not have considered them as proper 
objects of punishment. Or, if a victorious g<meral of subordinate 
rank had been desirous to display his own z<;al in behalf of the 
reiguing family at the expense of humanity, by an indiscriminate 
chastisement of the vanquished fex^ of whatever degree of 
intellect and fortune, better things might have been expected 
from a Son of Britain—a Koyal Priuco, who, most of all, might 
have remembered that the objects whom the fate of war had 
placed at his disposal were the misguided subjects of his own 
Royal house, and who might gracefully have pleaded their cause 
at the foot of a father’s throne which his own victory had seemed* 

Uufortunately for the Duke of Cumberland's fume, he saw 
his duty in a different light. This Prince bore deservedly the 
character of a blunt, upright, sensible man, friendly and good* 
humoured in the ordinary intercourse of life. He was a brave 
Boldiei, and acquainted with the duties of war; but, both 
before and after the battle of Culloden, his camfiaigiis were 
unfortunate; nor does it appear from his proceedings U[)OU that 
occasion that he merited ^tter success. He had learned war 
in the rough school of Germany, where the severest infliction 
upon the inhabitants was never withheld, if it was supposed 
necessary, either to obtain an advantage or to preserve one 
already gained. 

^ Thisi idea of patriarchsl obedience vae so absolute, that when aome 
Lowland genilenieu were &ztoUiog with wonder the devotion of a olana- 
man, who had fiocrificed hia own life to preserve that of hia chiet a High* 
lander who was preaeut coldly observed that he saw nothing wonderful 
in the matter—<1ic only did his duty; bad he acted otherwise, he would 
have been a poltroon and a traitor. To punish men who were bred in 
inch pnnciples, for following their chiefs into war, aesxus as unjust as it 
would be to hang a dog for ^e crime of following bds master. 
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His Royjil Figlineaa underatood, as well as auy commander 
m Europe, the necessity, in the genera] iwf', of restraiaing that 
military license which, to use the wonls of a revered veteran, 
renders an army formidable to its friends alone. In the march 
from Perth, an officer was brought to a coiirt-tnartial, and lost 
his commission, by the Duke’s perfect approbation, becawso he 
had suffered a [uirty under his command to jdundcr the honse 
of Gask, belonging to Mr. Oliphant, then in arms, and with 
the Prince’s army. This strict exercise of discijdine renders us 
less prepared to exj^oct the violences which followed the battle 
of Cull ode n. Put unhappily the liconsc wljieh it was thought 
fit to check while the contest h^ted, wjw fn^ely indulged in 
when resistance was no more. The fugitives ami wounded 
were necessarily the tiiist to experience the consequences of this 
departtire fiom the oniiimiy rules *>{ war. 

We have mentioned the merciless execnition which was done 
upon the fugitives and on t)ie wounded wlio remained on the 
field of battle. The first might be necessary to strike terror 
into an enemy so nisoluto and so ca])abl6 of rsdlyiiig as the 
Highlanders; the si^cond might he the effect of the brutal rage 
of comnion soldiers Oiu*be<l by victory, to which they had imt 
been of late accustomed, and tritimphant over an enemy before 
whom many of them had fled ; but the excesses which followed, 
must, we fear, be iTuputed to the callous disposition of the 
commander-in-chicf himself, under whose eye, and by whose 
command, a fearful tmin of ravages and executions took })[ace. 

The Duke proceeded, in military phroac, to improve his 
victory, by “laying wa<;te” what was tenne<l “the country of 
the enemy;*’ and his measures were taken slowly, that they 
might be attended with more certain success. Pnielamatious 
had been sent forth for the insurgent ITighluinlcrH to come in 
aud surrender their ams, with which very few complied. 
Several of the chiefs, indeed, hud ina<le an agreement among 
themselves to meet together and defend their country; but 
although a considerable sum of money, designed for the 
Chevalier’s use, reached Lochiel, and others his staunch ad¬ 
herents, the list of tl)e slain and dhuibled rliir-fs had been so 
extensive, and the terror and dismay attending the dij»persion 
BO groat, as to render the adoption of any general measures of ^ 
defence altogether impossible. 

The Duke of Cumberland—so much may be said in his 
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juatificatiou—cDtercd wliat was certainly Biill a hostile, but an 
anresisting country, mid, fixing his own lieadquarters in a camp 
near Fort Augustus, extcn<lcd his military ravages, by strong 
parties of soldiery, into the various gleas whicli had been for 
ages the abode of the disjiifectctl clans. The soldiers had 
orders to cxer(use towards the iinfortuimte natives the utmost 
extremities of war. 

They shot, therefore, the male inhabitant* as they fled at 
their approatdi; they ]ilundci*cd the houses of the chieftains; 
they burnt the caliins of the ]>cui»mte; tlicy were guilty of 
every kind of outrage towards women, ohl age, and infancy; 
and where the soldier fell short of these extremities, it was his 
own Tuvhlnesa of temper, or that some oHicer of gentler mood, 
whirh restrained the license of bis band. Tliere can be no 
pleasure in narrating more paiticularly such scones as this 
devastation gave rise to. When the men were slain, the houses 
burnt, and the herds ami flocks driven off, the women and 
children {)cri.«tlie<I from famine in many inKtanccR, or followc<l 
the track of the plunderers, begging for the blooil and offal of 
their own cattle, slain for the soKlitu*s’ use, as the miserable 
means of sup]>orting a wretched life. Certainly, such instances 
lead UB to join in the observation of Monluc, that those engaged 
in war have much occasion for the mercy of the Deity, since 
they are, in the exercise of tljcir profession, led to become guilty 
of so much violence towards thoir fcUow-creaturea One remark' 
able uuiTative of* this melancholy time is worth toiling you; and 
I willingly consign to silence many others which could only 
tend to recall hostile feelings better left to Bluraber. 

A gamckecj>cr of MacDonald of Glengarry, returning from 
the forest to his lionie, found it Ijad been visited by a party of 
the English trooiis, who had laid waste and burnt liis bouse, 
and subjected his wife to the nia^t infamous usage. The un¬ 
fortunate husband vowed revenge. The jirincipal author of the 
injury, who commanded the parly, was described to him as 
riding upon a gray horsa The detachment had to pass by the 
side of Lodi Arkaig. through the wild rocks of Lochaber; lurk¬ 
ing in a thioket, the MacDonald, a inarksman by profession, 
took aim at the person whom be saw mounted on the gray 
.horse, and shot him dead. Ills revenge, however, was dis¬ 
appointed ; the {icrson who had |>erpctra^ the crime hoppened 
to have committed his home to the charge of a groom, or in* 
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dividual of ioferior rank, who siifferiKi the j)enalty (»f the 
outrage. The avenger, having learned hi^ niUtukc;, again way¬ 
laid the line of march, and once jnore seeing on ollicer ride Ti])on 
the fatal gray boi^e, between the ndvaucci) guard and tlie tnaiu 
lkO<ly of the troops, he again took aim, and his bullet again 
proved fatal—Imt lie had a soennd time mistaken iiis victinn 
The ])craon whom lie shot was mt the author of the injury, but 
a gentleman generally osU^eined in llie IJighlands, Captain 
George Monro of Cnleaini (the same who ogc:ij'ed so remarkably 
at Glenahiel, by the fidelity of hU fuster brother). Upon 
learning this so(xmd mistake, the M:ud)oiuM bitikc Ids gun, and 
renoimcod fnrtljcr prosecution of bis rovonge. “It was not 
the will of Ilenven,’’ ho sahl, “that the man wlio had ityured 
liim should pcrisli by his bands; and he ^Yould s]iill no more 
innocent blo^ in the alteni]it.*’ 

During the prosecution of these severities, no man cxiieri* 
enced more keen regret than President Forbes, wliose active xcal 
had made sudi an imfiortant stand in favour of Covcrnmoiit, 
and who, by detcj-mining thowaveiiiig purfKise of Sir Alexander 
MacDonald of Slcat, and the Laird of Macljeod, must be 
coiiBidcrcd as having contributed so mat^^rially to the huppres- 
lion of tlic rohcllion. It is said that in vcntuiing to quote 
to the coimnaiiderdij-chior the law of the (xnintry, be was 
repulsed with the reply, “Tliat a brigwlc slioulcl give laws,*^ 
He was deeply alfected by the misorioM which civil war had 
brought upon his country; nor bad he any icasou to con* 
gratulatc himself individually on having obtained {icrsonul 
favour by the part he ha<] acted. It is certain that at his 
death his estate was eiDbarraa*^] by debts contrru^ted in behalf 
of Government duiiiig 1745-46. All wc can say on the subject 
is, that justice wk.s not so profuKc in its rewards on this 
remarkable occasion os in its puiiisliiucnts. 

Otlicr )jci*sone, who }uwl pvrn suilicient pror^f of their 
loyalty in the course of the rebellion, fell, nevcj thelcas, into 
disgrace witli the commander-in - chief, for expressing the 
slightest sympathy witli the distress of the van<jui8hed> or 
uttering any consure of the severities inflicted on them. The 
late Lord Forties, than whom u man more loyal to the King's 
government wjts not to be found, Inul served in the field of 
Prefitonpans, and done all that an oHicer could do to prevent 
the flight of the cavalry; notwitlistauding this he found that liii 
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preferment iu the military profession was so much impeded as 
to render his retirement advisable The only rea«ou which 
could be assigned was, that this nobloman, the Premier Baron 
of Scotland, had ventured to interfere with the course of 
ravage practiced upon the offending diskri<*.ts. 

A story is toi^l, that after the little of CuUodi n, the Grants 
of Glenmoriston, who hjid Iwen in the rel>ellion, came into 
Inverness to surren«ler themselves to the chief of their own 
name* Tliey were armed cap-a-pie. “ Who arc those men ] 
suid the Duke of Cumberland- lie was informed by the 
I>aird of Grant tliat they were the Grants of Glcinnoriston- 
‘‘And to whom have they Burrcud€rc<l 1 ” “To me,” answered 
their chief; “ and to no man in Britain but me would 
they have submitted.” “Not” replictl the Duke after a 
pause; “ I will let them know that they are the Kin^^s wibjcete, 
and must likewise submit to me.” He onlered the Gratits of 
Qlonmoriston to be instantly Burrounde<l and disarme<l; which 
might bo a very proper check to the sjiirit of clansliip. But 
when we learn that they were shipped off for the colonies, we 
cannot wonder that the example of Kubinission afforded small 
enconragcmmit to such surrenders as this. 

On most occasions these proccnvlings by martial law would 
have attracted animadversion in England whoever wore the 
sufferers. But tlic truth is, that the EnglUh nourished a very 
false idea respecting tlie political opinions of the Scots, and 
were much disposed to conceive that the whole inhabitants of 
that kingdom were at heart their eneniies; or at least to 
entertain violent suspicions against such as expressed the least 
sympotliy with the sufferings of a Jacobite, or supposed that 
his punishment might, by possibility, be more severe than the 
crime deserved. There w^aa something of consolation in such 
an opinion, in so far as it seeme^l a justiff<^ation for the extent 
of the alarm of which, by this time, the English people had 
become ashamed, since it soun^led more rcsjiec^bible to have 
feared the whole force of Scotland, than that of a few Highland 
eJaus, much inferior in number to those of their own nation who 
embraced the side of the Government. Nnr would it be just 
to blame the English alone for tltesc severities. It must be 
confessed that Scottish officers wore found willing to escape 
from the suspicion of Jacohitism, so fabd to preferment, at the 
expense of becoming the agents of the cruelties practised on 
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their UDfortunate countrymeiL At length aiui slowly the 
military operations began to be relaxed. After renidiug at Port 
Augustas from the 24th of May till the 18th of July, the Duke 
of Cumhcrland returned towards Edinburgh. 

That town had, iu the meantime, witnessed a procesaion of 
fourteen of the relwjl stainlanls, borne by as many chimney- 
Bweepere, to be publicly burnt by the hnmla of the common hang¬ 
man. A Jacobite might have ol)scrved, like a captive wlio received 
a blow after he was bound, that there wns little gallantry in 
this insult. The Duke w;ia received with all tlie honoara due to 
conquest, aD<1 all the incorporated bodies of the capital, from tlie 
guild brethren to tlm butchers, desired hU ucct^ptance of the free* 
<loin of their craft or corporation. Fiom Edinburgh his Itoyal 
Highness proceeded to Iion<lon, to reap the full harvest of honours 
and rewards, which would not have been less ricldy deserved if 
he bad mingled more clemency with a certaiu degree of severity. 

After this ])eriod the military executions, slaughters, and 
luvagcs were in u gicat measure put an end to. The license 
of the soldiery was curbed; coiuts of civil justice asserted the 
wholesomo superiority of tho law over violenco; the aggressions 
of the partipH of soldiery were puuisheil with damages in tho 
usual course i>l'justice; and the ordinary rules of civilised society 
were in a great measure replaced. We now dismiss the considera¬ 
tion of the caUnritous consequences brought on the country by 
general military execution, and procecui to consider the fate of those 
chiefs whose insurrection had been the cause of so much evil. 

The first in rank, in misfortune, and in the temerity which 
led to the civil war, was unquestionably Charles Edward 
himself A reward of £30,000 was offered for the discovery 
and seizure of this last scion of a royal line. It was imagined, 
that in a country so poor as tho Highlands, lawless in a sense, 
BO far as the law of property was concerned, and where the 
people were supposed to be almost proverbially raj^acious, a 
much smaller reward woxdd have insured the capture of the 
Pretender to the tbrona His escape, however, so long delayed, 
and effected through so many ^fficulties, has been often 
commemorated as a brilliant instance of fidelity. I shall only 
here touch upon its general outlines, leaving you to acquire 
iUrther details from o^er authors.^ 

^ Mr. John Home, In liii HUUyty the EeUUicn in 17i5, and Mr. 
JsB^i Boswell, in his J<furn<U o/a Tour to tSo Hebrida, hsve ^ren eseb 

73 
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During tlie battle of Oidlodcu Charles had hie share of the 
dangers of the held. The cannon especially directed ag^iinst 
his standard made some havoc among his guaitia, and killed 
one of his servants who held a led horse near to his person. 
The Prince himself was covered with the earth thrown up hy 
the halls. Be repeatedly endeavoured to rally Ills troops, and 
in the opinion of most who saw him did the duties of a brave 
and good commander. When he retreated from the held he 
was attended by a large body of horse, from whom, being 
pcrhaitt under some doubt of their fidelity^ ho disengaged him- 
self, by dismissing them on various errands, but particularly 
with instructions to wain the fugitives that they were to 
rendezvous at Kuthven, in Badenoch; for such bad t>een the 
reckless resolution to fight, and such i^erhaps the confidence in 
victory, that no place of rendezvous had been atinounued to the 
army in case of defeat Having dismissed the greater j)art of 
his horsemen, Charles retainc^d around bis person only a few of 
the Irish officers, who hod been his constant followers, and 
whose faith be considered us less doubtful than that of the 
Scots, perhaps because they were themselves more loud in 
asserting it. He directed hU tlight to Gortiilcg, where he 
understood Lord Lovat was residing. Perhaps he ez])ected 
to find counsel in the renowned sagacity of this celebrated 
nobleman; perl]a])s he expected assistance from hie power; for 
the Master of l^vat, and Cluny MaePberBon, Lovat's son^ 
indaw, were neither of them in the action of Culloden, but 
both in the act of bringing up strong rcicforcemruts to the 
Prince’s army, and on the march thither wl)cn the battle was 


lost. 

Charles and Lovat met, for the first and last time, in mutual 
terror and embarrassment. The Prince exclaimed upon the 
distresses of Scotland; Lord Lovat had a more immediate sense 
of his own downfall^ Having speedily found that neither 


t minuto account of the Prince's escape, more correct tlian those formerly 
published under the name of A$eani^$f Towg etc. They have been 
embodied in Mr. Kobort Chambers's History gf tfu Jiedellion in 1745*46, 
a work which contams o great quantity of cunous information, both hia* 
torical and traditioual, respecting the rebellion. 

^ A lady, who, then a girl, was residing in Lord Lovat's family, 
described to ns the unexpected appearance of ITince CbarVs and bis flying 
atteudonte, at Ctsllo Downie. The wild and desolate vale, ou which she 
was gasing with indolent composure, was at once so sudd^y filled with 
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counsel nor aid was to be obtained at Lt>yat’s bands, tbe 
Prince only partook of some slight refrealunent and wde on. 
He thought Gortiileg dangerous, os too uear the victorious 
army; perliupH also ho suspected the faitli of its princi}>al 
inmate. Invcrgarry, the castle of the Ljurd of (ilengarry, waa 
the next halt, where the eliunce of a fiBherniao who 

had caught a brace of Balmon atforded him a re]) 2 ^t. The 
mansiuiidiouse suffered sevondy for the trn)(K)rary re(^eptii»n of 
the Prince, l)eii)g wasted ami destroyed by the Kiiglish soldiery 
with uinisual rigourJ From Invergarry the fugitive Prince 
penetrated into the West Uigblanda, and took up his abode in 
a village called GlcnWis^iale, vciy ne^ir the place where he had 
first landed. By this time he )uul totally renounced the further 
prosccutiou of his CQter}>riKC, his sangmne ho]H« \)Cing totally 
extinguished in the desp^dr which attended his defeat. Uharles 
despatched a message to those cliicls atid soldiers who should 
rendezvous at Kuthvoo in obedience to his onler, to acquaint 
them that, entertaining deep gratitude for their faithful atten¬ 
tion and gallant conduct on aU occasions, lie was now under 
the necessity of recommending to them to look after their own 
safety, as be waa compelled by circumstances to retire to France, 
from whence he hoped soon to return with succours. 

Although Dot above one thousand men had attended at the 
upj>ointed rendezvous, a great many of these thought that there 
was still hopes of continuing the enterprise, and were disposed 
to remonstrate with the Prince on his resolution of abandoning 
it Lord George Murray was of this opinion, and declared 
that, as for provisions, if he was entrusted with any direction, 
they should not want as long as there were cattle in the High- 
lands, or meal in the Lowhuids. John Hay was despatched to 

hoFMonen riding furiously towards U )0 ca^^tls tiiat, imprsRMfi with tht 
belief that they were fairies, who, occordiug tu L( 1^1)laud tmiition, are 
risible to luett onJj fn^ni one twinkle of the eyedid to ati other, she strove 
to refrain from the vibration, which sbo believed would occasion the 
strange and uiaguificoDt apparition to becorae invisible. l*o Lord Lovat 
it brought a certainty more drwlful tbnn the preeenco of fwries, or even 
demons.” 

^ Two lar^'e che.stnut-trcea were blown up with guupowder; one was 
destroyed tr^tohy, the otiier survived tlie eiploaion, one-half continuing 
to flouriAh though the other waa tom off. GleTigarr}’’s plate fell into the 
bands of the soldiery; i^art of it was melted into a cop, long in the 
jiossesiiou of Sir Adolph os Oughtoo, comxnanderdD-chief in ScotlaOdr 
bearing the motto, Jix jnada pradaUrii. 
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i]po» tiie Princ(% aad entreat him evea jet to reBume his 
poet at the Iicad of his aimy. 

It iau»t be owned that these were the thoughts of desperate 
men; the enterprise had l>een desiwircd of by all sensible 
persons ever siii'jo the retreat from Stirling, if not sinw that 
from Derby- It Wiis not to be snpposcHl that aa anuy with 
little hoi>e of supplitjs or reinforceraout, and composed of clans 
each inde]x;i)dent of the others, and deprived of a great many 
of the best and Uddest chiefs, while others, like Lncbinl, were 
di8able<] by w'ounds, should ndjjere to an alliaix'e in which there 
was no common object; and it is much more likely that, 
divide^l as they were by jealousies, they would have broken up 
as on former occasions, by each clan endeavouring to make its 
separate peace. 

When John Hay, therefore, came to Charles at Gleuboisdale, 
to convey Lord George Murray’s erpostulation and request, he 
received fi-om tlic Prince a letter in answer, declaring, in 
stronger and }duiner words, bis determioed intention to depart 
for France, from which he liopcd soon to return with a ix^werful 
reinforcement Each 1>chavcd occonling to bis character. Tlie 
stubborn resolution of Jjord George Murmy demonstrated the 
haughty obstinacy of his rough and indomitable character, 
which l^ad long looked on the worst as an event likely to arrive, 
and was now ready to brave it; while the Prince, whose san¬ 
guine hopes could not be taught to anticipate a defeat, now 
regarded it with justice as an irretrievable evU. 

From this time Charles must be regarded as providing for 
his own escape, and totally detached from the army which he 
lately Cf/mmanded- With this view he embarked for the Long 
Island, on the coast of which he hoped to find a French vessel. 
Contrary wimls, storms, dieappointmcnts of several sorts, at* 
tended with hanl^liips to which he could be little accustomed, 
drove liim from place to place in that island and its vicinity^ 
till he gained South Uiat, where he was received by Clanranald, 
who, one of the first who joined the unfortunate Prince, was 
fmtbful to him in bis distresses. Here, for security's sake, 
Charles was lodged in a forester’s but of the most miserable 
kind, called Corradale, about the centre of the wild mountain 
BO named. 

But every lurking-place was now clctsely sought after, and 
the ialande in particular were strictly searched, for the purpose 
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of BoouriBg the fugitive Priiieo, Biii>{)ccted of lacing conciiftled iu 
their recesses. General Csuiplnjll sailed as far as the island of 
St. Kilda, which might well puss for the extiYinity of the hahlt 
able world. The simple in habitants Inul but a very general 
idea of the war which ha/1 disturberl all BritiUJj, except that it 
bad aiiscm from some diflereuce l^ctween their muster, the L:dnl 
of M/wLeod, and a fem:Uc on Uie coutinont—prolxibly some 
vague idea about the Quecu of Hungary’s concern in the war. 

General returning from Kilda, landed upon South 

Uist, with the parpost^ of searching the L/mg Island from south 
to Dortii, urul he found Die MacDonalds of Skye, and MacLeod 
of MiicLeod, as also a strung detocbnient of regular troops, 
engaged in the same service. While Dic&u forces, in mun^r 
two thousand men, Bcarcbcd with eagerness the interior of the 
island, its shores were surrounded with small vessels of war, 
cutters, aniiod boats, and the like. It scemeil as if the Prince’s 
escape Irom a bearch so vigorously prosecuted was aitogetbei 
impossible; but the high spirit of a noble-minded icinule 
rescued hiui, when probably every other means must have 
faileil. 

This person was the celebrated Flora Macllonuld; she was 
related to the Clanranald fondly, and was on a visit to that 
chief’s house at Ormaclade, in South T7ist, during the einergenc; 
wc B])cak of. Her stiipfntber was one of Sir Alexander Mac- 
DotieJd’s dun, an enemy ui the Prince of course, and in the 
immediate command of the militia uf the name MacDonald, 
who were then in South Uist. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather’s hostility, Flora MucDonabI 
readily engaged in a plan for rescuing the unibriunuta Wan¬ 
derer. With this piupose she procured from her stepfather a 
passport for horsclf, a man senant, smd a female servant, who 
was termed Betty Burke—the part of Betty Burke being to be 
acted by the Chevalier in woman’s attire. In this disguise, 
after b^g repeatedly in danger of being taken, Charles at 
length reached Kilbride, in the Isle of Skyo; but they were 
etUI in the country of Sir Alexattdcr ^locDonald, and, devoted 
as that chief was to the service of the Government, tbo Prince 
was M much in danger as even Here the spirit and presence 
of miud of Miss flora MacDonald were agaiij displayed in 
behalf of the object, so strangely thrown under the protection 
of one of her sex and age. She resolved to confide the secret 
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to Lady Margaret MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, and 
truat to female compn^eioD, and the aecret reaeire of Jacobitifim 
which lurked in the heart of most Highland women, 

The resolution to confide in Lady Margaret was particularly 
hardy, for Sir Alexander MacDonald, the huBbund of the lady 
to be trusted with the important secret, was, as you will recol* 
lect, originally l)elieved to l)e engaged to join the Prince on his 
arrival, but had declined doing bo, under the plea, that the stipu* 
lated support from France was not forthcoming; he was after* 
wanls induced to levy his cbm on the side of Govornuicnt His 
men had been at first added to Lord Loudon’s army, in Inver- 
nees-Bhire, and now formed part of those troojM from which the 
Chevalier had with dilfictilty just made Lis escape. 

Flora MacDonald found herself under the nocesaity of com¬ 
municating the fatal secret of her disguised attendant to the 
lady of a person thus situated. Lady Margaret MacDonald was 
much alarmed. Her husband was absent, and as the best mode 
for the unfortunate Prince’s preservation, her house being filled 
with officers of the militia, she committed him to the charge of 
MacDonald of Kingsburgb, a man of courage and mtelllgcnce, 
who acted as factor or steward for her husband. Flora Mac¬ 
Donald accordingly conducted Charles to MacDonald of Kings 
burgh’s house; and be was fortunate enough to escape detection 
on the road, though the ungainly md awkward appearance of a 
man dressed in female apparel attracted suspicion on more than 
one occasion. 

From Kingsburgh tbo Wanderer retired to RoJisay, where 
he suffered great distress, that island having been plundered on 
account of the laird’s accession to the rebellion. During this 
period of his wandorings he personated the servant of his guide, 
and the country of the LaiM of MacKinnon became his tem¬ 
porary refuge; but notwithstanding the efforts of the chief in 
his favour, that portion of Skye could afford him neither a place 
of rc{» 08 e nor safety, so that he was compelled once more to take 
refuge on the mainland, and was by his own desire put ashore 
on Loch Nevis. 

Here also be encountered imminent danger, and narrowly 
escaped being taken. There were a number of troops engaged 
in traversing this district, which being the country of LochieJ, 
Keppocb, Glengany, and other Jacobite chiefs, was the very 
of the rebeliion. Thus the Wanderer and his guides 
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8000 found tbemselyes included within a line of pentinck, whn, 
croflBing each other upon their posts, cut them off from procewU 
ing into the interior of the province. After remaining two days 
cooped up within this hostile circle, without daritig to ligljt 
a fire, or to dresa any prorisions, they at length escaped tlic 
impending danger by creeping down a narrow and dark defile, 
which divided the imts of two Bentinels. 

Proceeding in this prccarioiw manner, his clothes reduced 
to tatters, often ^vitho^^t food, fire, or shelter, the unlbrtunato 
Prince, upheld only by the hope of hearing of a Kreiudi vesaol 
on the coast, at length reached the mountains of Stmthginss, 
and with Glenaladalc, who was then in attendance upon him, 
was compelled to seek refuge in a (tavern where seven robbers 
had taken up their al)ode—{by robl>er8 you are not in the pro- 
sent case to understand thieves, but rather outlaws, who dared 
not show themselves on account of their accession to the re* 
bellion)—and lived upon such sheep and cattle as fell into theli 
hands. These men readily afforded reftigo to the Wanderer, 
and recognising the Prince, for whom they had repeatedly ven- 
t)ired their Uvea, in tho miserable suppliant before them, they 
vowed unalterable devotion to his cause. An^ong the flower of 
obedient and attached subjects, never did a Prim^c receive more 
ready, fiiithful, and effectual assistance, than he did from those 
who were foes to the world and its laws. Desirous of render¬ 
ing him all the assistance in their i»owcr, the hardy frcel)ooter8 
undertook to procure him a change of dress, clean linen, refresh¬ 
ments, and intelligence. They proceeded in a nmnner which 
exhibited a mingled character of ferocity and simplicity. Two 
of the gang waylaid and killed the servant of an officer, who 
was going to Fort Augustus with his master’s baggage, The 
portmanteau which he carried fell into the robbers’ bands, and 
supplied the articles of dress which they wanted for the Chev¬ 
alier’s use. One of them, suitably disguised, ventured into 
Fort Augustus, and obtained valuable information concerning 
the movements of the troops; and desirous to fulfil bis purpose 
in every particular, he brought back in the singleness of his 
heart, as a choice regale to the unhappy Prince, a pennyworth 
of gingerbread! 

With these men Charie.s Rdwnrd remained for about three 
weeks, and it was with the utmost difficulty they would permit 
him to leave them. Stay with us/’ said the generous robbers; 
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^‘the mountains of gold which the Oovernment have set upon 
your head may induce some gentleman to betray you, for ho can 
go to a distant country and live on the price of bis dishonour; 
but to us there exists no such temptation. We can speak no 
language but our own—wc can live nowhere hut in this country, 
where, were wc to injure a hair of your bead, the very mount¬ 
ains would fall down to crush us to death.” 

A singular instance of enthusiastic devotion happened about 
this time (August 2d), which served to aid the Princess escape. 
A son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, one Koderick MacKcnzie, 
late an officer in the Prince’s army, hu]>r)eued to be lurking in 
the braes of Olenmoriston. He was about the Sivme size os the 
Prince, and was reckoned like him both in person and features. 
A party of soldiers set u]K>n the young man in his liidiiig-place; 
he defended himself gallantly; and, anxious to render his death 
useful to the cause which he must no longer serve in life, ho 
emd in his mortal agony, ^*Ah, villains! you have shun your 
Prince!” His generous design succeeded. MacKcnzic’s head 
was cut off, pa&sed for that of Charles Edward, and was sent 
as such up to London. It was some time ere the mistake was 
discovered, during which the rumour prevailed that Charles 
was slaiu; in consequence of which the search after him was 
very tawch relaxed. Owing to this favourable circumstance, 
Charles became anxious to see his adherents, LochicI and Cluny 
MaePherson, who were understood to be lurking in Badcno<^ 
with some other fugitives; aud in order to join these com¬ 
panions of bis councils and dangers, bo took leave of the faith¬ 
ful outlaws, retaining, however, two of them, to bo his guard 
and guides.' 

^ I am aabame<i to UU that one of thew poor men, who had showed 
such inflexible UdeUty, was aflervk&rds hanged at Invtimess for stealing • 
cow. Another, by name IIugh Chisholm, resided at Edinburgh, and was 
well known to your Grandlatber, then a young man at College, who 
snbsciibed with otliers to a small anunity, which was suflicient to render 
him comfortHble. He retired to his naUTe country, and died in Sttath- 
glass some time subsequent to 1812. He was a noble coimuaudmg tigure, 
of six feet and upwards, had a very stately demeanour, and always wore 
the Highland garb. The author often questioned him about this remark¬ 
able period of his life. He always spoke u a high-minded man, who 
thought he had done no more than his duty, but was happy that it had 
fallen to his individual lot to discharge it Of the death of the officer’s 
servant be spoke with great composure. was too much honour for 
the like of him," be sti^ ** to die for the relief of a Prince. ” Hugh had 
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Alter many difficulties be effected a juBctioii with his faith¬ 
ful adliereuts, Cluoy and Locbicl, though not Mitli )ut great 
risk and danger on liotb sides. They took up for a lime their 
residence in a hut (uiUcd the cage, curiouBly coustru(*tod iu a 
deep tliicket on the side of a mountsdn callcil Beiiahler, under 
which ijuiiie is iuclude<l a great forest or chase, the projxjrty of 
Oluny. lli’rc tliey lived in tolerable security, and enjoyed a 
rude plenty, wljirli the Princo hud not hitherto known during 
his wanderiug. 

About the 18tli of Se]>tciDl)er Ch^irlus received intelligence 
that two French frigates had arrived at Loohnauuagh, to carry 
him and other fugitives of his party to France. Locbicl 
embarked along with him on the 20tb, as did near one hundred 
others of the relics of liis party, whom the tidings had brought 
to the spot whore the yessd lay. Oluny MaePberson remained 
behind, aud continued to skulk in his own country for several 
years, being the agent by means of whom CbaricB i^dwunl long 
endeavoured to keep up a corresjioDdcnce with bis faithful 
Highlanders. A letter is in my possession, by which the 
Prince expressed his sense of the many services whicli be had 
received from this gcntlem^ui and his clan. I give it as a 
curiosity iu the note below.* 

some peculiar cuatimix aud uotioxu. lie kept hia right Land usually in 
hifl bosom, as if wortLy of more care than tiie rust of bia porson, becanae 
Charlea Edward bad abakeii liami» with biui when they separated. 
When bo received his little dole (I am ashamed of the small amount, bnt 
T had not much to give), wfaicli he always did with the dignity of one 
collecting tribute rather than receiving alms, bo extended hid Uft hand 
with great courtesy, making an excuse for not offering the other, ^^tbat it 
was sick.** But the true reasOD w'as, that he would not contamiuate with 
a meaner touch the hand that bad been grasped by bis riebtful Prince. 
If pressed on this topic, or ofiered money to employ the right hand, he 
would answer witli ];assioQ, that if yonr hand w-ere full of gold, and he 
might be owner of it all for touching it with his right liaud, he would 
not comply with yoor request. Be romainod till the last day of his life 
a believer in the restoration of the Stewart family In the person of Charles 
Edward, as the Jews confide in the advent of the \ nor could he 

ever be convinced of the death of his favourite l^riuce. A scheme, he 
believed, was formed, by which every fifth man in the iiighlauds was to 
if that number was every third man was to be called— 

''If that be not enough,said the old man, raising himself and waving 
his hand, we will all gather and go together.*’ Such delnsions amused 
his last years; but when I knew him, he was quite sane in bis iotoUecte. 

^ MACPEEHeOff OTClVNIS, 

** Ai we are lenaible of your and claB’i fidelity and integrity to ui 
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The Prince landed near Morlaix, in Brittauy, on the 29th 
of September. His short but brilliant expedition bad attracted 
the attention and admiration of Europe, from his debarkation 
in Boradalc, about the 26tb of Au^ist 1745, until the day of 
his landing in France, a period of thirteen months and a few 
days, five months of which hail been engaged in the most 
precarions, periloiw, and fatiguing scrica of flight, concealment, 
and escape that has tver been narrated in history or romance. 
During his wanderings, the secret of the Adventurer's coiu^al- 
ment was entrusted to hundreds of every sex, age, and condi¬ 
tion ; but no individual was fonnd, in a high or low situation, 
or robbers even who procured their food at the risk of their 
lives, who thought for an instant of obtaining opulence at the 
expense of treachery to the proscribed and miserable fugitive. 
Such disinterested conduct will reflect honour^ on the Highlands 
of Scotland while their mounUuns shall continue to exist 


CHAPTER LXXXV 

Lord Gfttrrgt Murray—Trials wnd Exocutwns eonsf-quenf on the 

iupprtasum of the Rebellion 

Wx must now detail the consequences of the civil war to the 
Prince's most Important adherents. Several had been taken 
prisoners on the field of battle, and many more had been seized 

dnniti^ our adventures in Scotl4&d and England, in the year 1745 and 
174Cr in recovering oar just righti from the Sector of Hanover, by which 
yon have suBtained very great loasei both in your interest and person, 1 
therefore promieo, when It ehaU please God to put it in my power, to 
make a gretfnll return, antable to your BufTeringa. 

(Stgued) ** CuaBLSS, P. R. 

^ Diralagicb in Glencaroyier of Locharkaig, ^ 

18tb Sept. 1746.'’ 

It is dated two days before Cbarlea left dcotlaud. 

^ When General Stewart was printing bis SkoUkts of ike Uighlandsrf:, 
he asked Sir Walter IScott to Rnggost a motto for the tit in page-«‘aud hi 
pointed out those linei of Shakepaare— 

‘•Tie wonderful 

That an Invlalble iaitlnct should fritae them 
To loyeltf onl earned; honotor nntauglit, 

OiviUty not leea ttom otben ; valour, 

That i^dly growi In them, but yield! a crop 
Ai Ifri had been eoveA** 
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in the various exoiirBiooB made through the country of the 
rebels by the parties of soldier}'. The gaols both in England 
and Scotland had been filled with these unfortunate persons, 
upon whom a severe doom was now to bo inflicted Tliat such 
was legally incurred cannot be denied; and, on the other hand, 
it will hardly be now contmdiot*ed, that it was administered 
with an indiscriminate severity which counteracted the effects 
intended, by inspiring horror instead of awe. 

The distinguished persons of the party were with good reason 
considered as most accountsvble for its proceedings. It was they 
who must have obtained power and wealth had the attempt 
succeeded, and they were justly held most responsible when 
they faile<l in their attempt at accomplishing a revolution. 

Lord George Murray, who acted so prominent a part in the 
insurrection, eflbcte<l bis escape to the Clontinent, and died at 
Medenblinck in Holland in 1760. 

The Earls of Kilmarnock nod Cruruorty, and Lords Ba] merino 
and Lovat, in Scotland, with Mr. Charles Ratcliffe, in Et^gland 
(brother of the Earl of Derweotwatcr, attainted and executed 
in 1715), were the persons most distinguished by birth and 
title whom the Govemincnt hod ^ritbin their power. The 
Marquis of TuUibardine had also been made prisoner, but death, 
by a disease under which he had long languished, rclievorl bis 
captivity in the Tower, and removed him from iii\ eurtlily trial 
or puDiBbment. There could have been no difficulty in obtaining 
evidence against Kilmarnock, Ciomarty, and Ealmerino, all 
three of whom bad acted openly in the rebellion at the head of 
an arme.d force; but in Lovat’s case, who had not been person¬ 
ally in arms, it was absolutely necessaTy that evidence should 
be brought of his accession to the secret councils of the con¬ 
spiracy, which it was also desirable should be mode known to 
British public. 

The Government were therefore desirous to get at the grounds, 
if possible, on which the conspiracy had been originally formed, 
and to obtain knowledge of such Jacobites of power and con¬ 
sequence in England a» bad been participant of the councils 
which had occasioned such an explosion in North Britain. 

A disclosure so complete could only be attaioe<l by means of 
an accomplice deep in the secret intrigues of the insurgents. 
It was, therefore, necessary to discover among the late coun¬ 
sellors of the Chevalier some in^vidual who loved life better 
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tliau honour aud fidelity to a ruined cause; and such a persoo 
was unhappily found in John Murray of Brough too, secretary 
to Ohaiios Edward Tliis unfortunate gciitlctnan, as we have 
already seen, was intimately acquainted with the circumstances 
in which the rebellion had originated, had been mast active in 
advancing tlic Obcvalicr’s interest, both in civil and militajy 
transactions; and though he considerably oinbroikxl his mastoris 
affiurs by fatming the discord between the Duke oi* Perth and 
Lord George MuiTuy, and stimulating the Clicvalier's dislike 
to the latter nobleman, yet it would be ovcrIoa<ling the memory 
of the unfortunate to suppose tliat his con<luct arose from any 
other motive than a desire to advance the objects of his own 
ambition, without a thought of betraying his master’s interest, 
^fter tho battle of Oull^en, Murray fled to the Highlands. 
but, unable to endure the b aid ships which be incurred in these 
I'egions, ho returned to liis native country, and took refuge with 
a relation, whoso seat is in the mountains at the hcml of I'w'eod- 
dale. He was here discovered and made prisoner. 

Being assailed by threats and promises, this unliapi:y gentle¬ 
man was induced, by promise of a free paidon, to confess to 
Ministers the fiill detail of the original conspiracy in 1740, and 
the various modifications which it underwent subsequent to that 
period, until the landing of Prince Charles in the Hebrides. 
It has never been doubted that bis dctailB must have involved 
the names of many persoBs, both in England and Scotland, who 
did not take up arms in the insurrection of 1745, although, 
as the law of England requires two witnesses to every act of 
high treason, none such could have been brought to trial upon 
Murray’s single evidence. He himself urged, in extcTiuation of 
bis conduct, that although be preserved his own life, by bringing 
forward his evidence against such men as Government could 
have convicted without his assistance, yet he carefully concealed 
many facts, which, if disclosed, would either have borne more 
bard upon such complotters before tho fact, or would have impli- 
cated otheiB, against whom Government had no other information. 
It is not necessary to examine this species of logic } as, on the 
one hand, it is unlikely that Government would have been trifled 
with in this manner by a person in Murray^s situation; and, on 
the other, it does not appear that the moral guilt of an approver, 
or King’s evidence, is diminished because be discharges witb 
infidelity the base bargain ho has entered into* 
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The GoTenimcnt thus made fully acquainted, by Mr. Mur¬ 
ray's means, with the original plan and extent of the conspiracy, 
proceeded to bring to trial those lending culprits by whom it 
had been carried on in anna. 

The two Earls of Kilin«'irDock and Cromarty, with Ijord 
Balmcrino, were brought to tlie bar of the House of Lords, 
towards the cud of July 1746, ujion a charge of high treason, 
to which the two Earls pleaded guilty, and adhered to that pica. 
Lord Balmerino, when asked to ]Aviii declared, that he had 
been indicted as the Lord Balmerinu “ of the city ol’ Carlisle,” 
a title which did not l>elong to him, ami that he even had not 
been at Carlisle on the day when he was charged by the indict^ 
raent. Uc wjw answered, that the words, “ late of Carlisle,” 
were not made part of his title, but only an mldition of place, 
which law required by way of description, of a pcrsi^n indicted 
like his lordship. Lord Balmciino then plCiOdcd not guilty. 
Several witnesseB ajij>earc<l, who proved that the acciiRcd party 
had been seen cloth^ in the uniform of the relicl guards, licading 
and commanding them, and acting in every respect a chief 
of the Tobcllion. Lord Baltneriuo only alleg<^ that lie bad 
not been at the taking of Carlisle on the day iiicutioned in the 
Indictment This, lie said, was an idea of his own adoption, and 
as he was now satisfied that it was not founded on law, ho waa 
sorry that he had given their lordships the UiDuble of hearing it. 
The three peers were then pronounced guilty by the voice of 
the House of Lords. 

On the noblemen being brought up for sentence, on tlio 30th 
July, Lord Eilmamock again confessed bis offence, and pleaded 
guilty, urging that his father bad bred him up in the strictest 
revolution principles, and pleading that he liimsclf had iinprinte<l 
the same so effectually on the mind of his own eldest son, that 
Ix)rd Boyd bore, at the very time, a commissi on in the royal 
eervioe, and had been in arms for King George at the buttle of 
OuUoden, when he hirusclf fought on the other side. He 
pleaded likewise that he IumI, in the corirsc of the iusimcction, 
protected the persons and property of loyal subjofjta ; and that 
he had surrendered after the battle of CullcHicn of his own 
accord, although he might have made his escape. Although 
this confession of offences was made, at a time when its sincerity 
might be doubted, the grace and dignity of Lord Rilmamock's 
appearance, together with the restgoatioD and mildness of his 
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addiesA, melted all the spectators to tears; aod so fautastic are 
human feelings, that a ]kiy of fasliion present, who had never 
ficeii his lordship before, contracted an extravagant passion for 
his person, which, it) a less seriotis aff;ur, would have been little 
less than a ludicrous frenzy. 

Lord CTromarty also implored his Majesty's clemency, and 
declined to justify his crime. He threw his life and fortune 
on the compassion of the high court, and pleaded for mercy in 
the name of his innocent wif(^,—bis eldest son who was a mere 
boy,—and eight helpless children, wlio must fe.cl their parent's 
punishment hclbrc tliey knew his guilt 

Lord Balmerino being called u\m\ to sjx^ak, why judgment 
of death should not pass upon him, at first objected to the act 
of ParliatnoDt under which he wjis tried ; but withdrew his 
plea in iirrest of judgment upon further consideration. Sen* 
teuce of death was pronounced according to the terrible behest 
of the law, in cases of high treason. 

The conduct of Balmerino was a striking and admirable 
contrast to that of the other two noblemen. Ho never either 
disowuoxl or concealed his political principles. He stated, that 
he had, indeed, held an independent company of foot from Queen 
Anne, which he accounted an act of treason against his lawful 
Priiico ; but that be had atoned for this by joining in the in* 
surrection in 1715; and willingly, and with his full heart, 
drew bis sword in 1745, though bis age might have excused 
him from taking arms. He therefore neither asked, nor seems 
to have wished, for either acquittal or pardon, and the hold 
and gallant manner in which be preputred for death attracted 
the admiration of all who witnessed it. 

It was understood that one of the two Earls who had sub¬ 
mitted themselves to the clemency of the Bovcrcign was about 
to be spired. The friends of both solicited anxiously which 
should obtain preference on the occasiom The circumstance 
of his large family, and the situation of his lady, it is believed, 
influenced the decision wliich was made in Lord Cromarty s 
favour. When the Countess of Cromarty was delivered of the 
(^hild which she bad borne in her womb while the horrible 
doubt of her husband's fate was impending, it was found to be 
marked on the neck with an impression resembling a broad 
axe; a striking instance of one of those mysteries of nature 
which are beyond the knowledge of philosophy* 
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While Kiug George the Second was perplexed and over 
whelmed with personal applications for in behalf of 

Lords Cromarty and Kilmarnock, be is said to have exclaimed, 
with natural fecliug, “ Reaven help me, ynH no one say u word 
in belialf of Lord lialmerino i he, though a rebel, is tit least aii 
honest one T' The spirit of the time was, liowcTer, adverse to 
this generous sentimciit; nor would it have been consistent to 
have spared a criminal who boldly avoM'od and vindicated his 
politick odences, while exercising the severity of the law towards 
others, who expreaw^d penitenw* for their giiilu The Earl of 
Cromarty being, its we liave said, reprieved, the Earl of Kib 
mamock and Lord Balmeriuo remained under sentence, with an 
intimation that they must prciiarc for death. The Iving, bow 
ever, commuted the mode of execution into decapitation. 

The behaviour of l)oth noblemen, during the short interval 
they had d</w to live, was of a piece with their conduct on the 
trisU. Lord Kilniamock wot; composed, though jicnitent, and 
}irepare<l himself with decency for the terrible exit Balmerino, 
on the coutrary, with a bold military frankness, seemed dispoi^ed 
to meet deAth on the scafToId with the same defiance as in a 
hold of battle. His lady was with him ut the moment the 
death-warrant aivivcd. They were at dinner: Lady Balmeriuo 
fainted ut the awful tidings. you not sec,” said her hus¬ 

band to the ofiiccr who had intimated the news, ''you have 
spoiled my lad/s dinner with your foolish warrant 1 ” 

On the 18tb of August 174() the prisoners were delivered 
over by the Governor of the Tower to the custeniy of the 
Sheriffs j on which occasion the otficers closed the words of 
form by the emphatic prayer, “God save King George 1 ” Kil¬ 
marnock answered with a deep “Amen.” Jjord Balmerino 
replied, in a loud and firm tone, “ God save King James ! ” 

Having been transported in a carriage to an apartment ou 
Tower-hill jirovidod for the purpose, the companions in suffer¬ 
ing were allowed a momentary interview, in which Balmerino 
seemed chiefly anxious to vindicate the Prince from the report 
tiiat there had beeu orders issued at the battle of Oulloden to 
give no quarter, Kilmamof^k confessed he had heard uf such 
an order, signod George Murray, but it was only after be was 
made prisoner. They parted with mutual affcctiou. “ I would,” 
laid Lord Balmerino, “ that 1 could pay this debt for us both.” 
liord Kilmarnock acknowle<iged bis kindness. The Earl had 
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tli6 sad precedence in the execution. When l)c reached the 
spot, and beheld the fatal sc<i£rold covered with black cloth; the 
oxeentioner with hia axe and hia assistants; the sawdust which 
was soon to be drenched with his blood ; the coBiii prepared to 
receive the limbs which were yet warm with life; above all, 
the ininicnsc (IiS[day of human countenances which surrounded 
the scalTold like a sea, all eyes being bent on the sad object of 
the preparation, hia natural feelings broke forth in a whisper 
to the friend on whose arm he leaned, “ Homo, this is terrible! 
No sign of indecent timidi^, liowever, affected his behaviour; 
he played for the reigning King and family; knelt calmly to 
the block, and submitted to the fatal blow. 

Lord Balmcrino was next summoned to cuter on the fata! 
scene. ** I supj^ose,” he said, ^ my Lord Kilmarnock is now no 
more; I will nut detain you longer, for I desire not to protract 
my life.'’ His Lordship then, tikmg a glass of wine, desired 
the bystanders to drink “ain iUgrat ia that is, an 

HRccut to Heaven. He took the axe out of the hand of the 
executioner, and ran hie finger along the edge, wliilc a moment¬ 
ary thrill went through the spectators, at seeing so <lariDg a 
man in the posseusiun of such a weapon. Balmerino did not, 
however, meditate such desperate folly as would have been 
implied in an attempt at resistance; be returned the axe to the 
executioner, and bid him strike boldly, for in that,” he said, 
“my friend, will consist thy mercy.’' There may be some,” 
he said, “ who think my behaviour bold. Remember what I 
tell you,” addressing a bystander, “it arises from a confidence 
in Qod and a clear conscience.” 

With the same intrepid countenance, Balmcrino knelt to the 
block, prayed for King James and his family, entreated forgive¬ 
ness of his own sins, petitioned for the w'olfare of his friends, 
and pardon to his enemies. These brief prayers finished, be 
gave the signal to the executioner; but the man was so sur¬ 
prised at the undaunted intrepidity of his victim, that he struck 
the first blow irresolutely, and it required two to despatch the 
bloody work. 

The conclusion of Lord Lovat's eventful and mysterious 
career was the next im}X)rtant act of this eventful tragedy. 
That old conspirator, after making bis escape from his vassal's 
house of Gortuleg, bad fled to the Highlands, where he was 
afterwards taken in one of the Western Islands, by a detach- 
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ment from the garruon of Fort Williaui, who had diflembaiked 
from on board a bomb vPBsel, called the Furnace. The old 
man was brought to tlie Tower of Loudon. On this occaBioD^ 
using the words of Iho Latin poet>^ he expressed himself pre¬ 
pared either to resort to his old stratagems, or to meet death 
Uko a man, if he should find it inevitable. Lovat’s trial, 
which came on before the House of Lords on the 9th, and was 
finished on the 19 th day of hLvrcb, was very long at»d ex¬ 
tremely curious. On the former occasions it had not been 
necessary to produce the evidence of Secretary Murmy; but 
on the present, as Lovat had not been pcrson^Iy eugag^ in 
the insurrection, it was indispensable to prove his acf casion to 
the previous conspiracy. This was accomplished in the fullest 
manner; indeed he said of hiiusclf, proluibly with great truth, 
that he had been engaged in every insuirecthm in favour oi 
the family of Jaoiea the Seventh since be wiis fifteen yooia 
old; and he might have added, he htui Wtrnyed some of them 
to the op(>osite jiarty. His guilt, thinly covered by a long 
train of fraud, evasion, and deceit, was clearly maTufested, 
though lie displayed very considerable skill and legal knowledge 
in his defence. Being found guilty by the House of Lords, 
the sentence of high treason was pronounced u[ion the old man 
in the usiud horrible terms. Ho beard it with indifference, 
and replied, bid your Lonlships an cverbesting farewell. 
Sure I am, we shall never all meet again in the same }>]ace.” 

During the Interval between the sentence and its execution, 
this singular personage cmployecl himself at first in solicitations 
for life, expressed pretty much ui the style of a fawning letter, 
which, when he was first taken prisoner, he had written to the 
Duke of Cumberland, pleading his high favour witli Ccorgc 
the First, and how he bad carried his Royal Higdnci^s about, 
when a child, in the parks of Kensington and Hampton Court. 
Finding these meannesses were in vain, he resolved to imitate 
in his death the animal he most reseiubled in bis life, and die 
like the fox, without indulging his enemies by the utterance 
of a sigh or groan. It is remarl^ble, my dear boy, how the 
audacity of this daring man rendered him an object of wonder 
and awe at hU death, although the whole course of bis life ha^l 
been spent In a manner calcnlated to excite very different feel¬ 
ings. Lovat had also, indeed, the advantage of the compassion 

^ 3#a venar« dolos «eiJ cert* oocunben toorti. 
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<lue to citreinc old etill Dourishing a dauntlesB epirit, eyen 
when a life l)ejond the usual date of huisanity was about to 
be cut sliort by a public execution. Many circuTustances are 
told of him in prison, from which we may infer that the care¬ 
less spirit of levity was indulged by him to the last nioinent. 
On the evening before his execution, hie warder expressed 
himself sorry that the morrow should \k sucl) a bad day with 
luB Loi\lship. ‘'Bad!’’ replied his Lordship ; “for whatl do 
you think I am afraid of ao axel It is a debt we must all 
pay, and better in this way than by a lingering disease.” 

When ascending the scaflbld (in which he requested the 
assistance of two warders), he looked round on the multitude, 
and seeing so mtiny people, amd with a sneer, " God save us, 
why should there be such a bustle about taking off an old gray 
head from a man who cannot get up three steps without two 
assUtantBl” On the scaffold he repeated the lino of llorat^e— 

“Dolce ei decorum eet pro putria mori” 

It was more in his true character, that when a sciiffold fell, 
and he was informed that many persons had been killed and 
maimed, he replied in the words of the Scottish adage—“ The 
more miscliief the better sport!” He submitted to the fatal 
blow with unabated courage, and left a strong example of the 
truth of the obeervatiou, that it is easier to die well than to 
live well. The British government did not escape blame, for 
having selected as an example of punishment an old man on 
the very vei^ of life. Yet, of all the victims to justice, no 
one either deserved or received less compassion than Lovat. 

While the blued of the nobility concerned in the insurrection 
of 1745 was flowing thus plentifully, the criminals of minor 
importance bad no cause to think that Justice was aristocratic 
in her selection of victims. The peraons who earliest fell into 
the hands of the Ooveniment wore the officers of the Mao- 
Chester regiment, left, as we have seen, in Carlisle after thOv 
retreat from Derby. Of these the colonel and eight other 
persons who had held commissions were tried and condemned 
in London. Bight others were found guilty at the same time, 
but were reprieved. Those who were destined for execution 
underwent the doom of law iu its most horrible shape, upon 
Kennington Common; where they avowed their political 
principles and died firmly. 
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A melancholy and romantic incident took place atnid the 
terrors of the executions. A young lady, of good fuiuily and 
handsome fortune, who had been contracted in marriage to 
James UawaoD, one of the sufferera, hud taken the des|M3ratc 
resolution of attending on the honid ceremonial. She Upheld 
her lover, after having been suspended for a few nuiiutcs, but 
uot till death (for such was the Karharous sentcuoe), cut down, 
embowellcd, and mangled by the k7iifo of the exe< utioncn All 
this she supported with apparent fortitude; but when she saw 
the last scene finiehed, by tlirowing Dawson’s In^art into the 
Are, she drew' her head within the carriage, repeati^d Ids name, 
and expired on the spot Tiiis molunoho]; circunmtanco was 
made by Mr. Shonsbme the theme of a tragic 

The mob of T/)Ddon had hooted Ihosc unfortunate gentlemen 
as they passed to and from their trial, but they wl missed their 
last BuiTcringH with <leccncy. Three Scottish oflieors of the 
party taken at Carlisle were next ermdemned and executed in 
the same manner os the former; others were siiuilurly tried, 
and five were ordered for execution; among these, Sir John 
Wedderburn, Baronet, was the most diKtiuguished. 

At Carlisle no loss tb<'ui 38^0 prisoners liad l^eea assembled, 
with the purpose of trying a select number uf them at that 
place, where their guilt had been chiotly luamfustod. From 
this mass 119 were selected for iudictDient and trial at the 
principal towns in the north. At York the Gmnd Jury found 
bills against 75 InBurgeuls. Upon this occasion, the Ubaphtin 
of the High Sheriff of Yorkshire preached brf(»re the jutlges 
on the very significant text (Numbers xxv. 5), “And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel, slay ye every one bis men that 
were joined unto Paalpeor,” 

At York and Carlila seventy persons received sentence of 
death; some were acquitteil on the plea of haring been forced 
into the rebellion by their chiefs. This recognises a principle 
^wbich might have been carried much further, when it is 
considered how much by education and principle these wretched 
kcrue were at the disposal of their The law, which makes 

allowance for the influence of a husbuiul over a wife, or a father 
over a son, even when it involves them in guilt, ought imques- 
tiouably to have bad the same consideration for the clansmen, 
who were trained up in the most absolute ideofi of obudionoe to 
their chief, and politically exerted no judgment of their own. 
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Nine perBons "wtu executed at CarliBle oo the 18th of 
October. The liRt cont^ed one or two names of distinction; 
Buebauan of Arnpryor, the chief of his name; MacDonald of 
Kinloch-Moidart, one of the first who received the Prince on 
his laudini?; MacDonald of Teindreichf who the war by 
attaclcini' (Japtain Scott’s detachment when marching to Fort 
Augnstus, and John MacKaugbton, a person of little note, 
unless in so far as he was said, but it is belieTed crroDcoualj, 
to have been the individual by whoso hand Colonel Gardiner 
fell at Profltonpana. Six crmunals suServd at Brampton; seven 
were executed at Penrith, and twonty-two at the city of York ; 
eleven more were afterwards executed at Carli^e; nearly 
eighty in alt were sacrificed to the terrors which the insunec- 
tion htiA iospirecL 

These unfortunate sufferers were of difierent agui, nink, and 
liabita; they agreed, however, in their behaviour upon the 
scaffold. They prayed for the exiled family, expressed their 
devotion to the oauso in which they die<l, and particularly their 
admiration of the princely leader whom they had followed, till 
their attachment conduct^ them to this dreadful fate. It may 
be justly questioned whether the lives of these men, supposing 
every one of them to have been an apoetle of Jacobitism, could 
have done so much to prolong their doctrines as the horror 
and loathing inspired by so many bloody punishments. And 
when to these are odrled the merciless slaughter of the fugitives 
at Culloden, and the devastation committed in the Highland 
districts, it might bare been expected that the sword of justice 
would have been weary with executions. 

There were still, however, some individuals, upon whom, 
for personal reasons, vengeance was still desired. One of these 
was Charles Batcliffe, brother to the Earl of Derwentwater. 
This gentleman had been partaker in the Earl's treason of 
1715, and hod been condemned for that crime, but escaped 
from Newgate. In the latter end of the year 1745, or beginning 
of 1746, he waa taken on board a French ship oS war, with 
other officers. The vessel was loaded with arms and warlike 
stores, bound for the coast of Scotland, for the use of tbo 
insurgents. BatcUffe's case waa, therefore, a simple one. He 
was brought iiefore the Sing’s Bench, where evidence was 
adduced to show that he was the same Charles Batcliffe who 
had been condemned for ti» earlier rebellion, and who had 
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then madti hiE escape. Upon this U^iDg found pi\>ved by u 
jmy, be was condemned to die, althongii, appealing to his 
French eommissioa, he picked that he not a subject of 
Britain, aial denied bimhclf to lie the Churles liatcliffe to vbom 
the iudiotinent and conviction rcfcrie(h allcf^ng he wius < Charles 
Earl of Dervventwater, 

On the 8th of December Itatcliffc upiwarcd on the scaffold, 
where he was admitted, in rcs})c<d of bis birth, to the sod 
honours of the axe and bh^ck. lie was richly drc.ss(»I, and 
behaved with a mixture of grace and firmnesa wliicti procured 
him universal syin^Kithy. Lovat, whose tragedy 1 liavo alreatly 
given, was, in p<iint of time, the Itst peraon who suffered death 
for political causes iu 1747. 

An Act of ludcmiiity waa passed m June 1747, granting a 
pardon to all i)er8ons who had committe<l treasuu,^ but with an 
awful list ot* exceptions, amounting to al>otit eighty names, i 
may liore mention the fate of some ol* those; persons who h^ni 
displayed bo muih fidelity to OhurioB during the time of his 
cBcapc. The Laird of MacKinnon, MacDonald of Kingsburgb, 
an<i others, nscortained to have been active in aiding the Princess 
escape, were brought to London, and imprisoned for some time. 
Floru MacDonald, the heroine of this extraordinary drama, won 
also, for a time, detained in the Tower. As I have recorded 
several of the severities of Govemincut, 1 ought to add, that 
nothing Bave a short imprisonment attended the gcuerous 
interference of those iiidividnalB in behalf of the unf^ortunatc 
Adventurer, during his dangers and distresses. After being 
liberated from the Tower, Flora MacDonald found refuge, or 
rather a scene of triuiuph, in the house of Lady Primrose, a 
determined Jacobite, where the Prince’s ilighland guardian was 
visited by all persons of rank, who entertained ajiy bias to that 
unhappy iuiuse. Neither did the English Jacobites limit their 
expressions of respect and admiration to empty compliments. 
Many wlio, perhaps, eecretly r^retted they bad not given 
more effectual instances of their faith to the exiled family, 
were desirous to make some amends, by io:v]iiig with kind 
attentions and valuable }‘resent«, the heroine who had played 
such a dauntless part in the drama. Those donations supplied 
to the gallant Highland lady a fortune of nearly £1500. She 
bestowed this dowry, together with her hand, upon Macdonald 

)20th Otot^a H. 1747. 
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of Kiagsbtirgli, who had been her aasiatant in the action which 
had procured her ao murii fame. The applause due to her 
noble conduct was not rendered by Jacobites alone; many 
of the Royal J'amily, and particularly the good-natured and 
generous Prince Frederick of Wales,' felt and expi'essed what 
was due to the worth of I'lora MacDonald, though exerted for 
the safety of so dajigerous a rival. The simplicity and dignity 
of her character was expressed in her remark, that she never 
thought she bad done anything wonderful till she heard the 
world wondering at it She afterwards went to America with 
her husband Kiiigsburgli, but both returned, in consequence of 
the civil war, anti died in their native Isle of Skye. 

I should make these volumes thrice as long us they ought 
to be, were I to tell you the stories which I have heard (some¬ 
times from the lips of those who were themselves the sufferers) 
concerning the strange concealments and escapes which the 
Jacobites were rcduc^ to for the safety of their lives after 
their uiuse was ruined. The severity of legal prosecution was 
not speedily relaxed, although the proccediugs under miirtial 
law were put a stop to. Lord Piteligo, who lurked on his own 
estate, and displayed a model of patience under unusual suffer¬ 
ings, continued to be an object of occasional search long after 
the year 1746; and was in some degree under concealment tiU 
bis death in 1762,^ at the age of eighty-five. Some other 
criminals peculiarly obnoxious to Government were not liberated 
from prison until the accession of George the Third. 

• Frederick, grandfather of King George the Fourth. HU Royal 
Higbnesa gave a proof of thU geuerous and liberal mode of thinking, when 
the Princeaa hu wife informed him that Lady Margaret MacDonald, 
concerned with Flora in raving the Chevalier, had been presented to her 
Royal Uighuesa, adding, witli some concern, that she did not know her to 
be the person implicated in the escape of Charles Edward. “ And would 
you not have done the like, madam,” replied the high-minded Prince, 
“ had the unfortunate man appeared before you in such calamitous ciieum- 
stancesT I know—1 am sure—yon would." 

* Fnrquharson of Monaltry, lieutenant-colonel of one of Lord Lewis 
Gordon's Aberdeenshire hatt^ons, was the last person who remained lo 
confinement for the afTalr of 1746. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI 

General Fiew oj Prinu Charles's ErUarpriM^IIighland CUtfishii' 
Aboltlion of llereditary Jurisdiclums^ and of FcudaJ^ Tenures 

We have hitherto OBly detuiled the penal procedure taken 
agaiubt the princujjal actors in the rebellion of 174r). Belbre 
proceeding to narrate the legislative measures which P^irllament 
thought proper to adopt to {»rcvent the recurrence of such a 
calamity, it may lie nccessajy, in this plants, to take a review 
of the character of the insiurection, and tim result which it 
actually did or migtit have produced 

Looking at the whole in a general point of view, there can 
be no doubt that it presents a dazzling picture to the imagina* 
tion, being a romance of real life in splendour and interest 
to any w liioh could be devised by fiction. A primitive people, 
residing la a remote (jiiarter of the empire, and themselves but 
a small portiou of the Scottish Highlanders, Imleasly attempted 
to place the Urliish crowu on the head of the lost scion of 
those ancient kings, whoso descent was traced to their own 
mountains. This gigantic task they undertook in favour of a 
youth of twenty-five, who landed on their shoi-e without sup- 
port of ary kind, and threw himself on their generosity-—they 
assembled au army in his behalf—their speech, their tactics, 
their arms, were alike unknown to their countrymen and to 
the English,—holding themselves free from the obligations 
imposed by common law or positive statute, they were yet 
goveracd by rules of their own, derived from a general sense 
of honour, extending from tiie ebief to the lowest of Ids tiibe.^ 

^ A remarkable ioatance of thia occur ml wben the IJighUnd army 
advanced to KirklL^toti, in their oiarch on Eduiburgh, 174&. It was re¬ 
collected that the boune of NewliHton, lying near the camp of the High- 
laoden, bad beeu built by the Secretary, Lord Sta^r, who was so deeply 
implicated ia the massacre of Glencoo; it was also remernbemd that the 
graodson of the monlered Glenc(»c wa*« in the Ui^ldaD<i camp, at the 
bead of bis clan regiment; it was, therefore, to tie a]>prcbuudKd that they 
would commit some violeQ<*e on the limiiie of Newliaton, and oa this would 
be bigUly prejudicial to the reputation of the Chev^ier^s Araiy, it was 
proposed to place a guard for t)io ptirpose of preventing it. Qtencoe beard 
thia proposal, and demanded an audience of the i^ince. *^it is rigbl,'^ 
be laid, ^*tbat a guard should be placed upon the bouse of NewlUtOD, but 
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With men unaccustomed to arms, the amount of the moet 
efficient ]iart of which never exceeded 2000, they defeated two 
discipliccd armies commanded by officers of exi'cricncc and 
roputatioD, ])cnetrated deep into Knglaud, approached within a 
hundred miles of tlic capital, and made the crown tremble on 
the King’a head; retreated with the like bucccsb, when they 
appeared on tho point of being intercepted between three hostile 
armies; checked effectually t)ie attack of a superior l)ody detached 
in pursuit of them ; reached the nortli in si^ety, and were only 
suppressed by a concurrence of disadvantages which it was 
impossihle for human nature to surmount. All this has much 
that is splendid to the imagination, nor is it jxissible to regard 
without admiration the little hand of detonnined men by whom 
such acti<ins were achieved, or the interestiDg young Prince by 
whom their energies were directed. It is therefore natural that 
the civil strife of 1745 sljould have been long the chosen theme 
of the poet, the mnsician, and the novelist, and each has in turn 
found it possessed of an interest highly suitable to hU purpose. 

In a work founded on history, we must look more closely into 
the circumstances of the rebellion, and deprive it of same part 
of the show which ploms the fan^^, in order to judge of it by 
the sound niles of reason. The b^t mode of doing this is to 
suppose that Charles had accomplished his romantic adventure, 
and seated himself in temporary security in the palace of St. 
James's; when common sense must admit that nothing could 
have been expected from such a counter-revolution excepting 
new strife and tiercer civil wars. The opinion and conduct of 
the whole British empre, with very few exceptions, had shown 
their disinclination to have this man to nde over them; nor 
were all the clans in las army numerous enough to furnish 
more than two battalious of guards to have defeudcd his throne, 
had they been able to place him upon it It was not to bo 
supposed that England, so opulent, so populous, so liigb-spirited, 
could be held under a galling yoke by a few men of unknown 
language and manners, who could only be regarded as a sort of 

tlist gvaid iDUftt be turmil^d Uy tbe MacDonslds of Uleocoe; if they are 
not thought worthy of this trust, they eannot be St to bear armi in yoor 
Itoya] cause, and 1 nmii, of course, withdraw them from yemr 

Ktosdaril/' The claim of the high-spirited chief was uecesMiily admitted, 
and the MacDonald!) of Glooeoe mounted guard on the home of Kswlistoa j 
nor WM there the leset ertiole denBged or destroyed. 
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Btrelitzes or janissaries, and detested in that cai^city. Py far 
tho greater part of Scotland it»df v/as atUiclK'd to the Eonse of 
Hauoyer, and the priuciplee which placed tlicin on the throne ; 
and its iuhahitants were votaries of the Picahytcrian reiipon, 
a form of church government whicli it Inid been long tl»c object 
of the Stewart family to destroy. From that quarter, there 
fore, Charles, in his Piipposed state of perilous exaltation, ('ould 
have drawn no support, hut must have looked for opposition. 
The btcrfcrcnce of a French force, had such taken place., could 
only have incroased the danger of the restored dynjisty, by 
rousing against them the ancient feelings of national hatred atni 
emulation ; nor is it likely that they coultl have offered micceas- 
ful resistance to the general oppfwition which such unpopular 
aid would have accumulated around them. 

Neither is it probable that Cliarlcs Edward, educated as he 
had been in foreign eourta, and in the antiquated principles of 
passive obedience and arbitrary jH»wer, would have cn<Ieavoiircfl 
to conciliate the affections of the great mass of las subje<;ts by 
dieavow’ing tliose senti merits of deflj)otio government which lind 
cost his gmndfathnr so dear. Even wiiilc his cnterpriHc was 
in progress, there existed a great schism in h\h camp between 
Lord George Murray, I^ord Rlcln*, and othoiii, who, though 
engaged with the Prince and favouring his juctonsion.s to the 
throne, conceived themselves entitled, as their lives and fortunes 
were de])ending on the issncT to remonstnite against measures 
of which they did not olv ays approve. Charles iklwanl natu¬ 
rally, but fatally for himself and his family, ])referrcd and followed 
the counsels of those who ma^le it a point to coincide with him 
in opinion ; so that, had the strength of this army ]>oe.n a<lequate 
to place him upon the throne, he must nevertheless have sjie^ily 
been precipitated into civil war, tlie scowls of wliich existed even 
among his own followers, eince they did not agree among them¬ 
selves on what principles he was to govern, whether as a des¬ 
potic or constitutional monarch. 

From all this it would appear that, however severe tipon tlie 
Highlanders and their country at the moment when it hapi)ened, 
the defeat of Prince Charles at Culloden could alone h^ve ended 
the internal divisions of (SrcAt Britain ; and that any victory 
which he might have obtained would only have wldcd to the 
protraction of civil strife, and the continuance and increase oi 
imilonal calamity. 
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Neither were the actioiiB of the Highlandets under Prince 
ChaiicB, though sufficiently glorious for their altogethei 
so wonderful as to be regarded aa miraculooB. Without detract* 
ing from their undoubted brayerj^ it must be said that the 
Chevalier Wixa fortunate in meeting with two such antagonists 
as Cope and Hawley, neither of whom appears to have dreamed 
of maitit:dQing a second fine or effectual rescryc, though ren¬ 
dered so necessary by tbe violence and prcteipitauce of the 
Highland attack, which must always have thrown a eeitaln 
degree of disorder into those troops who were first exposed to 
its fury, but at the same time have brought confusion among 
the assailants themselves. The two regiments of dragoons who 
fought, or rather Sch], at Prestoujians, having previously lost 
their character by a succession of panioa, m\ist be sUso looked 
upon as affording to the Highlanders an advantage unusual to 
those who encounter an English army. Of tlio general plan 
of insurrection, it may be safely said to have been a rash 
scheme, devised by a very young man, who felt his hopes frook 
France to bo rendered absolutely desperate; and by pi<iuiLg 
the honour of Lochiel and his friends, wrought them to such 
a height of feeling ua to induce them to engage in what their 
comm on sense assured them w«a8 positive ruin. 

We may also observe, that though the ainall number of this 
Prince’s forces was in a great measure the cause of his ultimate 
defeat, yet the same dieumstance Goiitribute<l to his partial 
success. 

This may appear paradoxical, but you are to remember that 
the imperfections of an undisciplined army increase in propor¬ 
tion to its numbers, as an ill-constructed machine b^mes 
more unmanageable in proportion to its size. The powerful 
army of clans commanded by Mar in tbe year 1715 could not 
have acted with the same speed and decision as the cooiparor 
lively sm:ill body which was arrayed under Charles. And if, 
on the latter occasion, tbe Prince wanted the aid of such large 
forces as were brought to Perth in 1715 by tbe Marquis of 
Iluntly and the Earls of Breadalbane and Scaforth, his councils 
were also unembarrassed by the respect and deference claimed 
by these dignitaries, and by the discords w'hich often arose 
between them, either amongst themselves, or with the com- 
mander-in-chief. It is also worthy of remark that, without 
derogating from the desire to maintain discipline, which was 
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certainly eatcrtained by the lligbland chielB during the enter¬ 
prise, the small numlwr of the Prince’s army nntst also have 
occasioned among themselves a consciousitoas uf weakness, and 
they were perhaps the more disposed to attend to orders and 
abstcun from all unnecessary violence bemuse they saw from 
the beginning that their salbiy depended on mutual concord, 
and on preserving or acquiring the good opinion of the country. 

Upon the whole, it was perhajis fortunat^^ fur tiie history of 
Highland clanshi]), that in point of cdcctivc and recognised 
influence, the system may be con^ddered as having closed with 
the gallant and goner ouk display of its chanteter M'hich took 
place in 1745. We have said already that the patriarchal 
spirit wan giadually <lecayiDg, and that the system hud l>eeD 
insenaibly innovated upon in cac'h successive generation. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it probably would not 
have existed if tho chiefs hud not sedulously nursed aiul kept 
it alive, to inaintam in their persons that peculiar military 
power which most of them expected to nmder the moans of 
distinguishing themselves in the civil war that wui yearly 
expected. If the country had remained iu profound peace, tlu* 
chiefs, like tho Ijowland barons, would have (•ocn induced to 
exchange the command of their clausu^eu, whose scrvicos they 
had no prospect of requiring, for other advantages, which 
increased rents and improved possessions would have procured 
them. The slow but certain operation of those (tbanges would 
have finally dinsolved, though perhaps at a later })eriod, the 
connection betwe^m the clan and the chief, and under ciicum- 
stances perhaj^ less creditable to the latter. It is therefore 
better, even for tho fame of the IHgblands, that the spirit of 
the patriarchal system, like the light of a dying lamp, should 
have collected itself into one bright ilasli before its flnai extinc¬ 
tion, and in the short i>criod of a few months, should have 
exhibited itself in a purer and mure brilliant character than it 
had displayed during the ci^uiae of ages. 

It must also be remarked, that the period at which the 
patriarchal system was totally broken up was that at which 
it presented the must biteresting appearance. Tlic Highland 
chiefs of the eighteenth century, at least those who were 
persons of conbideration, were so much influenced by the general 
civilisation of Britain as to be not only averse to the abuse of 
power over their clansmen, but disposed, as well from policy 
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Afi from higher motivcA to restrain their followers from pre¬ 
datory liabitB, aud diBcouraging what was rudo and ficrco> to 
cultivate what wai^ hon<mrablc and noble in their character. It 
ia prol>ablc tlic f>atriiirchal system was never excrciaed, peiujrally 
R})eaklng, in a luode so beneficial to humanity as at the time 
when it was remotely affected by the causes which must 
ultimately have dissolved it In this respect it resembled the 
wood of certain troea, which never afford such beautiful 
materials for the cabinctmakei as when they have felt tho 
touch of decay. 

For these and other reasons the view which we cast upon 
the system of clanship, as it existed in the time of the last 
generation, is like looking back upon a Highland prosjtect, 
enlivened by the tints of a beautiful summer evening. On such 
an occasion tho distant lulls, lakes, woods, aud ])re(npices are 
touched by tho brilliancy of the aimosphcre with a glow of 
beauty wUch is not ]>roperly their own, and it requires an 
exertion to recall to our mind the desolate, barren, and wild 
character which pro]>erIy belong to the objects we look upon. 
For the same reason, it requires an effort of tlie undert^tauding 
to remind us that the system of society under which the 
Highland clans were governed, although having much in it 
which awakens both the heart and the fancy, was hostile to 
liberty, and to the progress both of religious and moral im< 
provement, by pludiig the happiuess, and it)deed the whole 
existence of tril>es at the dispo^ of individuals whose power 
of administratiou was influenced by no restniint saving their 
own pleasure. Like other men, the heads of the clans were 
liable to be seduced into the misuse of unlimited authority, 
and you have only to recall what I have said in these pages of 
Lovat aud others, to be aware what a curse and a t^lague a 
violent or crafty chief might prove to his own chin, to the 
general gOTcmuient, to the peace of his neighbours, and indeed 
to the whole country in which he lived. The possession of such 
power by a few men made it ^ways possible for them to erect 
the standard of civil war in a country otherwise disposed to 
peace; and their own bravery and that of their retainers only 
rendered the case more dangerous, the provocation more easily 
taken, and their powers of attack or resistance more bloody 
and desperate. Even in peace the power of ravaging the 
QsUtee of a neighbour or of the Lowlands, by letting Ioom 
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upc»u them troops of banditti, kennelled like blood-honnds iu 
Bome obeeure valley till their scrvicoe were r<;quire<l, wus giving 
to every petty chieftain the m<ians of Bpreoiliiig robbery and 
desolation through the country at his pleasure. 

With whatever sympathy, therefore, we may regard the iin 
mediate sufferers; with whatever generjd regret we may look upon 
the extinction by violence of a state of society which was so 
much connected with honour, fidelity, aiul the tenets of romantic 
chivalry; it is impossible in sober sense to wish that it should 
have continued, or to say that, in political wisdom, the government 
of Great Britain ought to have tolerated its longer existence. 

The motives however of the legislature in destroying the 
character of the patriarchal system aiioptcd in the Uighlaud 
were more pressing than those arising out of genend expedience 
and utility. The measures struck less at what wits inexpedient 
in general principles than at the constant source of repeated 
rebellions against tiie Royal I'amily; and we cannot woiulci 
that, being now completely muHters of the dkatfected <]istrictH 
by the fnto of war, they aimed at totally eradicating all marks 
of distinction between the Higlilander and Lowlander, and ro» 
ducing the mountains to the quiet and peaceftd state which the 
Lowlands of Scotland hafl presentefl for many years. 

The system of disamung the Highlands had been rei^catcdly 
resorted to upon former occasions, but the objo<tt ha<l been only 
partially attuned. It was now resolve<l, not only to deprive 
the HighlanclerB of tlieir arms, but of the ancient garb of their 
country; a picturesque habit, the custom of wearing which 
was peculiarly associated with the use of warlike weapons. 
The sword, the dirk, the pistol, were all as complete parts of 
the Highland dress as the ]daid and the bonnet, and the habit 
of using the latter was sure to remind the wearer of the want 
of the former. It was proposed to destroy this association of 
ideas, by rendering the use of the Highland garb in any of its 
pecul^ forms highly penaL^ 

' This was a rery bn.rsli regulation, aflectir^^ tiu* rptfllngq ami the habits 
of many who had no accession to the rebellion, or who had taken arms to 
rovist it Tet there was a kDow2<5<Ige of mankind in the prohibition* since 
h dlTe^ted the Highlanders of s dreu which was closely associated with 
tbeir habits of clanship and of war. In like manner, I am informed that 
in iomo provinces of Italy the peenliar dress of the banditti is prohibited 
to be worn even at maaqnerades, as it ia found to excite by aeaociatlon i 
liking to the freebooting trade. 
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Many objections, indeed some vbich appealed to compaBsion, 
and others foiin<lcd u|>()n utility^ were urged against this in> 
tcrdiction of an ancient national costume. It was represented 
that the form of tho drees, light, warm, and convenient for the 
use of those who were accustomed to it, was easentiallj necessary 
to men who hml to perform long jounieyB through a wild and 
desolate country; or discharge the labours of tlie shepherd 
or herdsmiui among extensive moun tains and deserts, which 
must necessarily be appiie<l to pasture. The proscrif^tion also 
of a uati(»nal garb, to which the people had been long accustomed, 
and were Dca^sarily much attached, was complained of as a 
stretch of arbitrary power, espechdly as the law was declared 
to extend to large districts and tracts of country, tlic inhabitants 
of which had not only refrained froui aiiUng the rebellion, but 
had given readj' and clTectual assiKiauce in its suppression. 

NotwithsUmdiiig these reasons, and notwithKtanding the re* 
presentation of the loyal chiefs that it was uigimt to deprive 
them of the swords which they bod used in the Oovemmcnt’i 
defence, it was judged necessary to proceed with the proposed 
measure, as one which, rigidly coforc^ by the pro]) 06 ed severity 
of Government, promised completely to break the martial spirit 
of the Highlanders, so fur as it bad been found inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of the country at large. A law 
was accordingly ()assed forbidding the use of what is called 
tartan, in all its various checkers and modifications, under 
penaltie.^ which at that time might be necessary to overcome 
the reluctanc^c of the Highlanders to part with tijcir national 
dresB, but which certainly now ajipcar disproiiortioned to the 
offence. The wearing any part of what is called the Highland 
garb, that is, the pidd, philabcg, trews, shoulder-belt, or any 
other distinctive part of the ilross, or the use of any garment 
composed of tnxta^, or parti-coloured doth, made the offender 
liable for the first offence to six months’ imprisonment; and 
for the second, to transportation to the colonies. At the same 
time, the wearing or even possession of arms subjected a High¬ 
lander to serve as a common wddier, if he should prove unable 
to pay a fine of fifteen pounds. A second offence was to be 
punisiied with transportation for seven years. The statute 
is 20tb George II. cap. 51. 

Whatever may be thought of these two statutes, not only 
restraining the use of arms under the highest penalties, but 
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profioribing the ilrese of a -wliole oatiou, no objection can be 
made to another Act of Parliament passed iii tlie year 1748, 
for abolishing the last effectual remnant of the feudal system, 
vis. the hereditary juriedictions tliroughout Scotland. These 
last rcmaitiB of the feudal system I have repeatedly alluded to, 
as contrary alike to common sense and to the free and impartial 
administration of justice. In fact, they vested the power of 
deciding all ordinary actions at law in the persons of great 
landholders, neither educated to the legal profession nor in the 
habit of separating their own interests and pusHiuiis from the 
causes which they were to decide as judges. The statute 
appointed sums of money to be paid os a cotupensation to the 
possessors of those judicial rights, whoso existeuce was inimical 
to the progress of a free country. The administration of justice 
was vested in professional ])erBons, called shcriffe-depute (so 
called as deputed by the crown, in contradistinction to the 
sheriffs principal, formerly cnjpying jurisdiction ns attached to 
their patrimony). Such a sheriff-depute was named for each 
county, to discharge the judicial duties formerly exercised by 
hereditary judges. 

This last Act was not intended for the Higlihinds alone, its 
influence being extended throughout Scotland. By the Act of 
20th King Geo. II. cap. 6, all tenures by wardholding, that is, 
where the vassal held lands for the performance of military 
service, were declared unlawful, and those whicli existed were 
changed into holdings for feu, or for blanch teuim's, -that is 
to say, either for payment of an annual sum of money, or some 
lioiiorary acknowledgment of vassalage,—so that it became 
impossible for any superior or overlord in future to impose upon 
bis vassals the fhtal service of foUou’ing him to battle, or to 
discharge the ojipressive duties of what were called hunting, 
hosting, watching, and warding. Thus, although the feudal 
fonns of investiture were retained, ;iJl the essential influence of 
the superior or overlord over the va-ssal or tenant, and CExecially 
the right which ho had to bring him into th** field of battle, in 
consequence of his own quan-cls, was in future alrogatCMl and 
disallowed. The consecincnce of these great alterations we 
reserve for the next chaptei'. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 

CircumsUinM in tfu 9ub:/<querUButorifo/ Prince Charles—His Death— 

and th<U of Ait Br^ither^ Cardinal Duke of York—Conclusion 

Bufo&e giviug a further account of the effect producer! on 
Scotland and ita inhabitants b; the Disarming Act, the JuiiS' 
diction Act, and other alterations adopted into the law of Scot- 
land, in consequence of the insurrection of 1745, wo may take 
some notice of the melancholy conclusion of Charles Edward’s 
career, which bad commenced with so much brilliancy. There 
are many persons like this unfortunate Prince, who, haring 
failed in an effort boldly made and prosecuted with rigour, seem 
afterwards to hare been dogged !>y misfortune, and deprired, 
by the premature decay of tlie faculties they once exhibited, of 
the power of keeping up the reputation gained at the beginning 
of their career. 

On bis fust arrival iu France, witli all the eclat of his vie- 
tories and his sufferings, the Chevalier was very favourably re¬ 
ceived at court, and obtained considerable a<lvantages for some 
of his followers, fjochiel and Lord OgLlvic were made lieU' 
tenant-colonels in the French service, with means of appointing 
to commissions some of the moet distinguislie<l of the exiles 
who had partici{)ated in their fate. The court of France also 
granted 40,000 livres a year for the support of such Scottish 
fugitives as were not provided for in their military service. 

This allowauce, however liberal on the part of France, was 
totally insufficiont for the maintenance of so many persons, ao- 
customed not only to the necessaries but comforts of life; and 
it is not to be wondere<l at that many, reduced to exile and in¬ 
digence in bis cause, murmured, though perhaps with iigustice, 
against the Prince, whose power of alleviating their distresaea 
they might conclude to be greater than it really was. 

An incident which followed evinced the same intractability 
of temper which seems to have characterised this young man 
in his attempt to regain the throne of his ancestors. When 
the French Government, in the winter of 1748, were disposed 
to accede to a peace with England, jt was an indispensable 
stipulation, that the young iVetender as he was styled, diould 
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not be pemittcd to refl)<le within the French territories. The 
King and nunistera of France felt the neewsaity of acceding to 
thia condition if they would obtain peace ; but they were do- 
airouB to do so with all the attention possible to the interest 
and feelings of Charles Edwatd. With this purpose, they sug¬ 
gested to Iiim that lie should retire to Fribnrg, in S\4itzerland, 
where they projKised to assure liiiu an asylum, witli a eonj]>any 
of guards, u large {xmaion, aud the nouiinai rank and title of 
Prince of Wales. 

It is not ejisy to say wilh what possible views Charles rc- 
jeeted these olfera, or from what motive, paving the imimlac of 
moDientaiy s]>]ccu, he positively refus^Hl to *eavu France, He 
was IB a kingdom, however, where little eerctnony was then 
used upon such on^ioiis. One evening as lie went to the 
opera, he was Mmd by a p;vrty of the FrcoeJi guunls, bound 
hand and foot, and < onveyod first to the state prisi^u uf Viu 
ceones, and from thence to the fowii of Aviguoii, which belonged 
to the Pf'f)c, wliere be was sot at libciiy, never to enter France 
again. 

To this luiuecessary disgrace Charles upf^^ars to have sub- 
ji*cted himbclf from feeljug.i of obstinacy uloiv ; and of course 
a line of conduct so irrational was little qualified to rcr!i!mnicnd 
him as a i^lcxsiiut guest to other staiea 

Ho wont first to Venice witli a single attendant; but upon 
a warning from tiie Senate lie returned to Flainlcrs. 

Here, about the year 1761, he adujttte<l into his family a 
female, called Miss ^Valkinshaw. The person whom he thus 
receivetl into his intimacy had connections of which his friends 
and adherents in BriUun wore extremely jeolouB. It was siiid 
that her sister was a liousekeeficr at Loia^stcr House, then in¬ 
habited by the Prince of WiUe.s; and such was the general 
susjijcion of her betiuying her lover, that the persons of dis¬ 
tinction ill England who continued to adhere to the Jacobite 
interest scut a special deputy, <»lled Alacnnmara, to re([ueftt, 
in the name of the whole i^rty, that this hvdy might bo 
removed from the Chevalier*.'* residence, ami srut into a con¬ 
vent, at least fnr h seiison. I’he Prince dOiddorIJy put a nega¬ 
tive upon this proposal,—“ Not,*' he said, “tiiat he entertained 
any particular affection or even regard for Miss Walkinshaw, 
but because he would not be dictate<l to by Ins subjecU in 
matters respecting hie own habits or family.” When Macna- 

76 
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mara was fioully repulsed, ho U»>k tus leave with coucern aud 
indigr^atioD, saying, ai* he ntired,—“Uy what orirnc, sir, <»n 
yoiir family have drawn dowu the vengc:inee of Heaven, since 
it haa visited every branch of them through ro many 
agesl 

This haughty reply to a request, ren rod able and rcaj>cctful in 
itself, waa tlie Bigtml for abuost all ilic Jacobite jKirty in Eng¬ 
land to break up and dissolve itself ; they were prol)ably by 
this time only svaUdiing for a» opjwrtunity of deserting wdth 
honour a cause which W!us In^comc ]io]H^lesK.^ 

Before thiA gcnenil defcrlic^n, some iiitrigueR had been set 
on foot in behalf of ClnuleA, but alwayR without much con¬ 
sideration, and l»y persons uf ineonqicUuit judgment. Thus 
the Duchess <»f linekiuglunn, a woman of ati ambitious but 
flighty disposition, took it ujion her at one tinio to figure, as A 
patroness of the House of btewart, and nioile several journeys 
from England to Paris, and also to Home, with the aifectution 
of making herself the heroine of a Jaeubite Kcvolution. Tiiis 
intrigue, it is needless to eay, could have no sc‘rif>uB object or 
term io ati on. 

In 1750 the Jacobite intrigues continued to go on, and the 
Prince himself visited ijoiulon in that yujir. Dr. King, then at 
the head of the Church of ICngland Jacolatea, received him in 
hia house. lie assrmes us that the scheuie wliielr Charles bad 
formed was impracticable, and tlmt ho was soon j^revnilrd upon 
to return to the Contiiieut.^ Dr. King at this time draws a 
harsh pictuj'e of the unfortiinato Prince; ho rcprcReiits him as 
cold, interested, and avaricious, which is one frequent indication 
of a selfish <5haracter. This autUoris evidence, however, must 
be taken with soino Tno<lification, since the Doctor wrote his 

‘ ‘^From this auec<lote, the Irutli of which U mdubjtablo, the 

princip&l fnult of C)iArlcs j>iwarti’N teinp«*r ts sulTicieutly ubvious. It was 
e high seuse of his own itiq^oriaoce, and an obstinate adliorenoc to whet 
he hod once detormined oa—qualities which, if he }ia<l succeeded in hia 
hold attempt, guve tiie nutiou little ruoiu to hopo that he would have been 
found free from the love of prcKigalive and desire ol arbitrary power which 
characterised bis uulmpjiy pnujdfather .”—Infroduriwn to JiAigauntUt, 

* “ September 1750—1 reeeivc«l a note from niy Undy Primrose, who 
doaired to sec me immediately. As soou as i waited ou her, she led me 

into her dressing-room and pre^iited im* to-” [the Chevalier, doubtless]. 

**l(l was surprised to hud him there, 1 Waa still more astouuibed when 
be acquainted mo with the motives which had induced him to hazard a 
journey to Kngl.and at this juncture, llio impatience of his frietirls who 
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aaecdotea at a time when, after having long professed to be at 
the head of the nonjnring party, lie luiil finjiliy witb^hawii from 
it, joined the Govcniniont, and paid Ins duty at louit. He is 
therefore not likely lu have lr>rmcd un iuiimrtial jiulyuK'iit, or 
to have drawn a faitbfal jocture of tlir Piiiicc cauao he 
had clcaorted. In 175i the endn^rv uf Jiicohitisui threw out 
one or two sparks, rutrirk, Lonl Eli)>ank, eoiubu ted at this 
time what rcinained of a interest in Scotland ; he wiw 

a man of great wit, sliritwdiM s^, and eagucity; but, like others 
who are conwjioua of great- talent, often lK>tli in liia conduct nod 
conversation chose the moat dLsadvantage^ hi.h side of the queation, 
in order to inuke a more niarktnl dm]ilay of liis abilities. 

The Tlouoursblo Alexander iMiirmy, one of Lord Klibank’s 
brothers, » vciy daring imui, \itui devirn] a dc.s]H^nit;e scheme 
for semng ujjou the ]Kihn« of St. James's and thciierson of the 
Ring, by means of siity determined men. Thoro wag a second 
branch of the consjiiracy which should have exploded in Scot¬ 
land, where there woe no longer either men or means to ae- 
coxuplinli an insurrection. MaeDoiiell of Lochgarry, and Dr. 
Arcliibuld Oaiiicron, brother to Xj<>eliiel, were the agents em¬ 
ployed in this northern part the plot. The latter fell into 
the hands of tlie Goverumeut, I)cing taken uiion the banks (d 
Loch Katrine, and sent prisoner to LondoTi. Dr. Oamemu waa 
brought to trial upon the BUI of Attainder, ]»a.sH^d against him 
on account of his concern in the ltcl)ellion ^d‘ 1745, aJid upon 
that charge he was airaigucd, condemue<l, and (nit to rltmllj at 
Tyburn, ilune 1753. Ili« execution for this ^dd offyucc, after 
the date of hostilities had lieen so long past, tlin*w much re¬ 
proach n(>on the Government, and even upon the personal 

iu ezdc had fonaeil a i«olicme whiub wo/i ioiprartir^ble ; hut although 
it had l>ce& os feasible as they liad represented it to him, y*il no preparation 
had been uiaiie, nor wna anything ready tn carry it into execution. He 
WM soon convinced that he had been dereivod ; and therefore, after a aUy 
ia London of five daye only, he leluroed to ibe place Iroin whence bo 
ewne."—K ini/s dnrrciotea of his own Tmes. Sir Waller Scidt ftd.Ie, “ Dr, 
King waa in 1750 a keen Jacobite, aa may 1« inferred frc:u the visit made 
by him to the i’rincc nnder snch cueamauna*s bciiiK one of 

tliat unforl imate person’a chosou coiTefi|>c>nde])is. He, as well a» other men 
of sense and obiervation, to despair of making their fortune in the 

party wliich they had choaen. ft was indeed KuCieicntly dangerous; foj 
(luring the short visit jn<t described one of I>r. King's servanti remarked 
the etranger’s likened W Priuoe Clmrlea, wliom he recognised from ths 
comnjCD busts,"— Int^ixlut’tion to RedpaunM. 
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character of George the Secoml, ue suIlcD, relentless, and ud* 
forgiving. These aspersions were the more credited, that Dr. 
Cameron was a man of a mild and gentle disposition, had taken 
no military share in the KcbclUou, an<l hud uniA>miIy exercised bis 
skill as a medical man in behalf of the wounded of both armiea 
Yet since, as is now well known, he returned to Scotland with 
the purpose of again awakening the flames of rebellion, it must 
be owne<l that whatever his private <^haracter might be, he only 
encountered the fate which his enterprise merited and justified. 

The Honcnirablc Alexander Murray ventured to London 
about the same pcrio<l, where a proclamation was speedily 
is6ue<l for his arrest, ilaving <Ii»*4jvcred that the persons on 
whose assistaucc he hod relied for the execution of his scheme 
bad lost courage, he renounced the cntcr))rUc. Other wild or 
inefficiitnt intrigues were carried on in behalf of Charles down 
to about 1760 j but they have ail the character of being formed 
by mere projectors, dcsiroua of obtaining money from the 
exiled Priuce, without any reasonable prospect, perhaps without 
any serious pui']> 08 e, of rendering him eflectual scrvii^c. 

A few years later than the period last mentioned, a jjerson 
seems to have been desirous to obtain Charles’s cotnmission to 
form some interest for him among the North American colonists, 
who had then commenced their quairels with the toother 
country. It was proposed by the Adventurer alluded to, to make 
a party for the Prince among tlie insurgents in a country which 
contained many IlighlandeiB. But that scheme also was en¬ 
tirely without solid foundation, for the Scottish colonists in 
general joined the party of King George. 

Amidst these vain intrigues, excited by new liopca, which 
were always succeeded by fn«h disappointment, Charles, who 
had supported so much real distress and fatigue with fortitude 
and firmness, gave way lioth in mind and body. His domestic 
uneasiness was increased by an unhappy union with Louisa of 
Stohlberg, a German princess, which produced happiness to 
neither party, and some discredit to both. Latterly, after long 
retaining the title of Prince of Wales, he laid it aside, because^, 
after his father’s death in 1766, the courts of Europe would 
not recognise him as King of Great Britain. He afterwards 
lived incognito, under the title of Count D’AlbanyJ Finally, 

^ Family disconi came to add its iiiufi to tboee of disappointed ambi* 
tion; and, tboagb a humiliatiiig circoinatanee, it ia generally acknowledged 
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he died at Rome upon the 3Ut of January 1788, in his GSth 
year, and was royally interred iu the catbcdnil church of Fras¬ 
cati, of which hib bi othcr was liislnijx 

The merits of this uuhnppy Priuoe ap}H%ar to have consiBto<l 
in a degree of dauntless n^solutioa nml cuicrjiriRe l>ordmng 
upon temerity; the power of flU|ipoUiug fatigues luid misfor¬ 
tunes, and extremity of every kind, with finnness and magint- 
DiDUty; and a natural oourUvsy of manner highly gnitifying to 
his followers, wliich he could exchange for reserve at his ple?u5ure. 
Nor, when his cam])aigu in Scotland is considered, can ho l)e 
denied rcepectahlc talents in military aflairs. Some of his 
partisans of higher rank conceived he evinced less gratitude for 
their services than ho ought to have rendered them ; but by far 
the greater part of those who ap])roached his person were unable 
to mention him without tears of sorrow, to which your Grand¬ 
father ha^ been frequently a witness. 

• His faults or orrors arose from a course of tuition totidly 
fur tho situation to whici) he conceived himseU Item. His 
education, eutrustcil to narrow-minded priests and soldiers of 
fortune, had been singularly liiuik^l and imperfect; so that, 
instead of being taught to disown or greatly modify the tenets 
wbiclj bad made his father's exiles from their throne and country, 
he was instructed to cling to those errors as sacred msucima, to 
which he was bouud in honour and conscience to adhere. He 
left a natural daughter, called Countess of AU»any, who died 
only a few years since. 

The last direct male heir of the line of Stewart, m the death 

that Charles Erl ward, tho adventurous, the gallant, and the liaudiouie, the 
leader of a race of ])ri 6 tiD 0 valour, whose romantic qualities may be sai<l 
to have died nXoog with him, hnd, in bis latter yielded to thosr 

humiliating liabiU of intoxication in winch the meanest mortals seek to 
drown the recollection of tbeir diKajqioiutiuenta and nuseries, Under 
such circumstances, tlie nnhaj'py TViuce loet the fricndsiiip even of those 
faithful followers who had devoted themselves to hK iiiisfortimes, 
and was surrounded, with soine honourable exceptioim, by irifti <if a lower 
description, reganlles^ of the character wbicb be was buna elf no longer 
able to protect, it is a fact consistent with the author'b kuo\Ylcdge, that 
persons totally unentitled to, and unfitted for such a diitincticm, were 
presented to tho anfortunaU Piince in moments unfit for presentation of 
any kind. Amid tboe clouds was length exliuguj.slicd the torcb which 
ouee ebook itself over Britain with such teniftc glare, and at last sunk in 
its own ashes, scarce remembered, and scarce noted./ftinxfttcfton tc 
tUdffouiUUi. 
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of Charleb, was his yoonycr brother, Henry Benedict, wlioni the 
Pope had created a Cardin?J. This Prince took no other atop 
for asserting liis oluim to tlie Britisli kingdoms thun by striking 
a beautiful medal, iu whicli he is representtnl in his cardiual’s 
robes, with the crown, sceptre, and regjiUu in the background, 
bearing the motto, Voluntate tin non dmderio poj/uli, imply¬ 
ing a tacit relinquishtnent of the claims Ut which, by birth, he 
might have pretendtnl. He wjis a Priuce of a mild and bene¬ 
ficent character, and gencndly l^eloved. Aiivt tlio innovations 
of the French lie volution had destroyed, or greatly diminisbed, 
the revenues be derive<l from the church, be subsisted, singular 
to tell, on an annuity of £4000 a year assigned to him by the 
generosity of the kte King George the Third, and cuntinucd by 
that of bis royal successor. Tn rn^uitel of their bounty, and 
as if acknowlcd^dng the House of Tlanover to l>e the legitimate 
successors of )us cluims to the of Britain, this, the last 
of the Stewarts, bequeathed to bis Jlyesty George IV. all the 
crown jewels, some of Uiem of gveui v^iie, which King James 
the Second had carrie<I along witli him on his retreat to the 
Continent in 1GB8, together witli a mass of pajicrs, tending to 
throw inucli light on llritish history. He dic<l at Rome, June 
1807, in the 83d year of his age. 

Having now finished my account of the House of Stewart 
extinguished in the person of its h^»t direct male heir, 1 return 
to notice the general effects produced in Scotland, by the laws 
adopted for the abolition of the licaniitary jurisdictions, and 
prohibition of the Highland dress and arms. On the first point, 
no dissatisfaction was expressed, and little was probably felt, 
excepting by a few lauded proprietors, who might conceive 
their dignity diminished by their power over their tenants 
being abridged and limited. But it wiis different with the 
Disarming Act, which was resented by the Highlanders as a 
deadly insult, and which seemed for a considerable time rather 
to increase than allay the discontent which it was the desire of 
the Goveruin(!Ut to appease. 

Indeed, when the state of the Highlands is considered, we 
cannot be surprised, that for the space of ten years at least, it 
should have been wilder than it was before tlie insurrection. 
The country was filled with desperate men, whom their educa¬ 
tion to the use of arms, as well as the recent scenes of civil 
war. had familiarise<l to rapine and violence, and the check, 
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Buch as it was, which tlie autlicuity ul* the chiefs extended over 
malefactors, was entireiy dissolved hy the downfall of their 
power. Accordingly, tlio criminnl records of that period arc 
full of atrocities of varioim kiiub, pcrjKdruU'd in the llighlanda, 
which give a stiange Kh*a of the disoulorly state of tlio country. 

Tradition alw) doJighta to t*iinn)orati‘, atuong the bom of 
vidgar rapine, the iiaiuea of Serg<*aiit Mor (Jauieron, aral others, 
depredators of milder mood, and whose fame might rank with 
that of Itobin ITooil and his useny arcliei*s, D3 friondfl and beoe* 
factors to the poor, thou;;h plundi^icrH of the rich. Tlie sword 
of jxiatice was employtwl in woediti;; them art; and if frciiuent 
examples of ptmishuieut did not correct the old depredators, it 
warned the yonng lumi following their hxjtsteps. Jhit the race 
of y<yriy-}u^ mou,as they wen* railed, who sujiplicd this genera¬ 
tion of heroes, bia'ainc in time old, and aoruhtoonH*! ttt f>oaGefiil 
habits. 

Government uUo Jnul, by tlie Act of AtUundrr, which for¬ 
feited the lands of those in tlie leUdlion, aci\uirod very 

large estates iu the liiglilands, whhdi liad previously belonged 
to the Jiicobite eliicfs. More wikc than iUeh predecessors in 
1715, instead of bringing tliis proiieity to snlc. tliey retained it 
under the inanaguiurnl of a Board (d* CommisBioDcrH, by whom, 
after the necessary expcioes w't^re dcliujed, the surphis revenue 
was applied to the improvement of Scottish arts und manu¬ 
factures, and esftedally to thu amelioration of the Highlands. 
The example of agriculture and successful iiiditstry, which was 
set ou foot under tlic jiatronagc of those coiuiuishioners, was 
imitated by those Highlaivlers who, excluded from the rough 
trade of arms, began to turn a late and unwilling c)e to such 
pursuits. The character of Mie natives, as well ;is the face of 
the country, undorw(mt a gra<lual Jiange; the ideas of clanship, 
which long clung to the heart of a Scottish Highlander, gradu¬ 
ally gave way under the alM^cncc of many <*liie£i and the im¬ 
poverishment of others. The genius of the Kitrl of Chatham, 
about the sanjc time aho, upcneii a fiesh career to the martial 
spirit of the Ilighhiiidcrs, by levying regi?ncutf« for the service 
of Goverumeiit iu Canada, where they behaved Ujcmselves in a 
distinguished manner; while, in the meantime, the absence of 
the most inflammable p:irt of a suiwdmudaut population greatly 
diminished the riHk of fresli di6turbauc.efi. Many persons also, 
who had served iu their youth in tic campaigns of Princo Charles, 
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now entered this new levy, and drew tlic sword for the reigning 
monardi, whose generosity readily opened every rank of military 
86i*vicc to his ancient enemies. I will give you one instance 
among many: 

The commission of a tiold oflicer, iu one of these new regi¬ 
ments, being about to bo Ix^slowcd ou a gcntlenum of Athole, 
a courtier, who had some desire to change the ilcsti nation ol 
the appointment, told bis late Miyesty (George III.) of soinc 
bold and desperate artions wldeh the candidate for military 
preferment had i>crfurmcd on the side of Charles Edward, 
during the insuiTection of 1745. “Has this geutleiuan really 
fought BO well aguinst meV' smd the good-natured and well- 
judging monarch; “then, believe me, ho will fight as well in 
my cause.*’ So the conaniisBion kept its original destination. 

Such instiujces of generosity, on the \r<\rt of the sovereign, 
could not but make pruselytes among n warm-hearted ^s}ople 
like tlic Jacobites, with whom George the Third became per¬ 
sonally iKipulur at an early period of his reign. With an 
amiable iuconsistcucy, many of ihoec wlio lia^l fought against 
the grandfather would have 8])cnt the Ia.>t drop of their blood 
for the gi'andcliild, and those W'lm even yet refused to abjure the 
right of the Pretender, showed themselves ready to lay down 
their lives for the reigning monarch. 

While a good understsLodiiig was gra(.lual]y increasing be¬ 
tween the lliglilandcrs aud the Govemineut, which they had 
opposed so loug aud with so much obstinacy, the management 
of the forfeited estates in the Highlaiids was so conducted as 
to afford the cultivatois a happy and e\\&y existence; aud 
thovi^ old men might turn back with fondness to the recob 
lection of their younger days, when cveiy Highluuder walked 
the heath with his wea{K>ns rattling around liiin, the prefer¬ 
ence must, upon the whole, have been given to a period in 
which a mau’s right needed nothing else to secure it than the 
equal defence of the law. In process of time, it was conceived 
by Govemioeut that the period of punishment by forfeiture 
ought, iu equity as well as policy, to he brought tu a close, and 
that descendants of the original insurgeuts of the year 1745, 
holding different tenets from tlieir unfortunate ancestors, might 
be safely restored to the enjoyment of their patrimonial furtuuos. 
By an Act of Grace accordingly, dated 24th George III. cap. 
37, the estates forfeited for treason, in the year 1745, wore 
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restored to tlie descendants of tliose by whom they had beo* 
forfcitPil, A long train of boaourable nuiucs was thus restored 
to Scottish history, and u debt of gratitude iinposinl ujHjn their 
representatives to the niemory of the then mgnhjg mon^treh. 
To complete this Art of Uracc, His Majesty King George IV., 
in addition to the forfeited pro|«rty returned by his father, 
restored, in blood, ruoIi {mrsons descended of uttaiiited individualB 
as woidd have been heirs to Peerages h:id it not l>een for the 
attainder;—a stop well chosen to mark the favour entertained 
by his Majesty for his Scottish subjects, an<l his desire to ob* 
literate all recollection that discord had ever existed between 
his royal liouse and any of their anccstorsd 

Another feature of the same lenient and healing measures 
was the rcbtoriug the complete lil)crty of wearing tiie Highland 
dress, without incurring penidty or pmeecution, by 22d George 
III. cap. 63. This boon was accepted with great apjiarent joy 
by the natives of the Highlands; but an ctfoctual change 0 / 
customs having been rti traduced during the years in which it 
was proscribed, and the exiating generation having become 
aocuBtomed to the Lowland dross, the oiicjent garb is seldom to 
be seen, excepting when assumed U|>on festive O'^caRioos. 

A change of a ditferent kind is very deeply lu^nnectcd with 
the principles of political economy, but I can here do little more 
than name it. Clanship, 1 have said, ^'hb ab<)lislicd, or sub' 
sisted only as the shadow of a shade; the generality of High- 
land proprietors, therefore, were unwilling to support, upon 
their own estates, in the capacity of poor kindred, a number of 
men whom they no longer had the means of employing in 
military service. They were desirous, like a nation in pix)found 

^ th(; life of Cliarlea Edward was gradnally wasting io di'i* 

appointed eolitade, the nunjbor of those who Lad shar^ bis misfortunee 
and dangers had ahnuik iuto a small handful of veterans, the heroes of a 
tale which bad been told. Uoet Scottish readers who caa count the num¬ 
ber of Bitty yeanj, must re(*oUect man; respected ttcquuixUncea of their 
youth, who, as the eetablished phra-se gently worded It, had Wo out *n 
thB Forty-five. It may be satd, tbat their pitiitical principle.'^ and plans 
no longer either gained proselyiea or uttracle*! terror,-^tbuse who held 
them had ceased to be the subjects either of lear o\ opposition. Jacobites 
were looked upon in society as men who had proved their sincerity by 
lacrificing Uudr interest to their j^riticiples ; and lu wen-regulated com- 
paulee it wan bold a piece of ill^hroeding to iujure their feelings, or rldi- 
onle the compromises by which they endeavoured to keep them selves 
abreast of the cununi of the iKy.**^2nlroduct%oH to JUdyauntUt, 
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peocOt to <ii6char(;o the Boldieni for whom they hiul ao longer 
use, and who, indeed, could no longer legally remain under their 
authority. Tiie (jountry was, therefore, exposed to all tlie in¬ 
conveniences of an over population, while the proprietors were, 
by the same circumstance, cncuoibcred by the number of persons 
whom, under the old system, they would have bi^cn gl^id to tiave 
enrolled in their claiidbllowing. 

Another circumstance grt^atly iocro^ised the multitude of 
Highlanders wliom this new state of things threw out of eni' 
ploy men t. 

The mouutainouB region of the nortli of Scotland contained 
large tracts of moorland, which was anciently employed, clijcily 
if not entirely, for the rearing of black cattle. It was, how¬ 
ever, found at a later period, that these extensive pastures 
might, with much better a^lvantage, be cng.igcd in the feeding 
of sheep; but to this latter mode <>f employing them the 
Highlanders are by nature and edut^ation decidcilly averse and 
ill qualified, being as unfit for the cai*cs of a shepherd as they 
are eminently well acquainted with tlio^c of the rearer of cattle. 
The consequence was, that as tiic Highlands began to be opened 
to iiihaliitants from the Lowlands, the sheep farmers of the 
southland mouatAins made otfers of large rents to the pro¬ 
prietors of these store-farms, with which the Highland tenant 
was unable to enter into competitioQ; and the latter, deprived 
at once of their lands and their occupation, left the country in 
numbers, and emigrated to North America and other foreign 
settlements. 

The autlior can well recollect the indignation with which 
these agricultural innovations were regarded by the aucient 
Highlanders. He remembers hearing a chief of the old school 
say, in sorrow and indignation, the words following: ‘‘When 
I was a youiig man, the point upon wluch every Highland 
gentleman rested his importance was the number of kkn whom 
his estate could 6up|K)rt; the question next rested on the amount 
of his stock of BLACK CATrLE; it is now come to r(^peGt the 
number of ; and I suppose our posterity will inquire how 
many raU or mice an estate will produce.^' 

It must be allowed timt, in a general point of view, this 
chnDgc was a necessary conse<iuence of the great alteration in 
the system of manners, and that, therefore, it was an inevitable 
evil. It is DO lees true, that the humanity of individual pn> 
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prietors LcHtowed much trouMoand oxjKJnse iti providiwp means 
to enable those inhabitants who were nectcssivrily ejected from 
their ancient pastures and possessions, lo obtain now occupation 
in the lishoricH, and other nio<k« of ciuployfneiit, to which their 
energies might lx* prnfiUbly turned. Ui>ou the great estate of 
Sutherland in particular, the Manpiis of StafFonl imiurred an 
outlay of more tliau £100,000 iu providing various luixles of 
employment for Kigldaud tenants wlio might bo unfit to engage 
in the new systiiui of improved farming, while two years’ free 
possession of their old farms witliout rent, in order to fumiBh 
fiindfl for their voyage, was allowed to those who might prefi^r 
migration. 

But many other Highland proprietors neither poHscssed the 
means nor the dis})osition to await with patience tlic result of 
such experiments, and the necessary emigration of their fol¬ 
lowers was attended with circuinHtauces of great Iianlship.^ 

It is, however, a clmiige wfdch has taken place, and has had 
its ciiflis. The niotlern Higldaiiders, trained from their youth 
to the improve^! mode of agriculture, may lie expi^etcd to 
maintain their place in their native country, without experi- 
cnciiig the opprcsHjve rividry of the south country furmers, 
which a change of times has done much to put a stop to. The 
late introduction of steam navigation, by facilitating the com- 
municatiouB with the best markets, presents an im]>ortaiit 
stimulus to the cn(«uragemcnt of uulustry, in a country almost 
everywhere iudented by creeks aud salt-u'ater lakes, suitable 
to the access of stCiun vessels. We may therefore hoi)e, iu 

^ A Reylewer in 1816 saya — ‘*In many instunccH, Iligliland pro¬ 
prietors hare laboured with laudable auU liamane precaution to render 
the change introduced by a now mode of ciUtivation geutlo nud gruilual, 
and to j)rovido, as far as possible, employment anrl protection for those 
families who were thereby dis|K»seasc<i ol theiv ancirnt habitat [one. Rut 
in otlier, and in t^iO many instances, Urn glena ol the Highlamls have been 
drained, not of tlunr superfluity of po|ni]atfon, but of the whole mass of 
the inhabitants, dwpossessMKl by an ti!i relenting avarice, which will be 
one <lay found to have been as shortsigl:ted as it is unjust end selflsh. 
Meanwhile, the Highlands luay become the fairy gromul for romance and 
poetry, or subject of exi'crimeat lor the profisssoM oi apeculalion, political 
and ec^motnkal. But if the hour of need cbouM ef>!rie —and it may not, 
perhajw, be far distant--the jnbhjch ruav so unci through the deserted 
region, hut the aunimou^ will reiuaiu unauAweicd. Tlio children who 
have left her will re-eoho from a dniaut shore the sounds with which tliey 
took leave of their own— /M tilt ha til, ha til, niiuiulKf — * We retun*-^ 
we return—we return—no tnore I* **— RevUw CulUfden Pa;«erA 
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teriQS of the Highland Society’s motto, that a race always re¬ 
nowned in arms will henceforward be equally distioguisbeJ by 
industry. 

With the Highlands wc have now done, nor are their 
Inhabitants now much distinguished Itoid those of tlic rest of 
Scotland, excx^pt in the use of the Gaelic language, and that 
they still retain eonie vestiges of their ancient feelings and 
manners. 

Neither has anything occurred in Scotland at large to furnish 
matter for the continuatlDU ol these narratives. She has since 
1746 regularly felt her share in the elevation or abasement of 
the rest of the empire. The civil war, a cruelly severe, yet a 
most effectual remedy, had destroyed the seeds of disunion 
which existed in the bosom of Scotland; her commerce gradually 
increased, and, though checked for a time by the American 
war, revived after the peace of 1760, with a brilliancy of 
success hitherto unexampled. The useful arts, agriculture, 
navigation, and all the aids which natural philosophy affords to 
industr}', came in the train of commerce. The shocks which 
the country sustained after the peace of 181!) arose out of 
causes general to the im]>crial kingdoms and not peculiar to 
Scotland It may be added also, that she did not bear more 
than her own share of the burden, and looked forward witli 
confidence to be relieved from it as early as any of the sister 
Idngduma 
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835. 
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Clan Act, 967 . 
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Clan Ilay, eoinlwt, l^o. 
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Coiiciro of Jy^tiec 1 
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r-ouiUit, trial l>y, fiBrt. 
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